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Article No. 1. 


Worship of the Deities Ola 9 Jliola and Bon Btbt 
in Lower Bengal. 

Qy Sunder Lal Hora. 

( Published with permission of tfte Director , Zoological Survey of India.) 

During January-February, 1933, I w^s carrying out certain 
investigations on the brackish water fauna in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. In the course of this work, a vr<\t was paid to 
Tolly’s Nullah near Gang&jaora and to the southern portion 
of the Salt Lakes near Naoabad on the 2nd of February. On 
my way back, a small hut built of stakes and leaves of Pakhur- 
gachh was noticed in a lonely place in the paddy-field adjoining 
the village of Gangajaora. The hut had been built in«a small area, 
specially # cleared for the purpose. On closer inspection, it was 
found that a low mud-platform resembling a Muhammadan 
tomb or dargah (plate 1, fig. 2) had been constructed, and that a 
portion of it was covered by the hut. On the shaded portion 
of the platform were the ‘images of the two 1 sister deities Qld, 
and Jhold ( vide infra) in a standing ppsture and mounted on a 
piece of wood (plate 1, fig. 1). Onafche platform and in its imme- 
diate vicinity were found scattered about chirdghs or small 
earthen lamps and empty shells of cocoanuts, showing thereby 
that some sort of pujd had been performed here not very long 
ago 

The two sister deities were represented by beautiful clay 
figures and were dressed in fine and gorgeously coloured clothes. 
The palms of their hands had been painted deep-red. The 
right arm in both the figures was stretched outwards and the 
forearm bent upwards 2 exactly in the same way as a policeman 
holds his arm to stop traffic coming from in front of him. The 
position of the other arm is different in the two figures as can 
be seen iit the illustration. 

When we were studying the hut and its inmates, several 
shepherd boys and villagers joined us. We were thus fortunate 
to obtain the following account of the worship. 

The worship of the deities Old , Jhold and Bdn Bibi s is 
performed on*a day (fonvenient to the whole village in the Hindu 
month of Magh (January-February). Old and Jhold are believed 
• ■ — — 

1 Dr. S. K. Chatterji thinks that both Old and Jhold refer to the 
goddess of cholera ( vide infra , p. 4). 

2 This position of the forearm and the hand indicates that the god- 
desses are bestowing benediction on the people who worship them. 

3 I was informed that in places where Hindus and Muhammadans 
jointly worship this goddess, it is called Bibi Man , and the worship is 
performed by a Muhammadan priest. 

( i ) 
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• * r 

to be two sisters, the former presides over the disease of cholera 
and the latter over ttfat of smallpox., The two godlings are 
worshipped to secure c immunity for the entire village from these 
fell diseases.* Bon Bibi (literally means the goddess of the 
jungles) is worshipped to secure safety from all kinds of wild 
beasts and other mishaps while moving about in the jungles. 1 2 * * 
It has been indicated above that there were only two images 
(commonly called thdkurs) when we vfoited the place. We 
learnt that there* were several others, but they must have been 
destroyed or removed by boys playing about in the neighbour- 
hood of the place. It would thus appear that the sanctity of 
the place is observed only on the day of worship. 

The pujd is a common affair jor the entire village and 
as such it is performed by purchasing the necessary articles 
from a fund to which every villager subscribes according to his 
or her means and position in life. The principal item in the 
pujd i£ the sacrifice, of a goat. The animal is * cleaned 5 by 
washing, is garlanded and then decorated by placing a vermilion 
mark on its forehead. ^Thus adorned, it is brought in the 
presence of the deities 'and fed with rice and other articles. 
After the customary incantation of the mantras by the Brahman 
priest, which had been going on since the time the goat was 
taken in hand for washing, the animal is beheaded ; the head is 
taken awuy, as his fee, by the village blacksmi^i who usually 
is the person who actually k^Is the animal and the meat is 
distributed to all the villagers. Offerings of flowers and fruits 
are made to the deities and c these are collected afterwards by 
the priest. Terra-cotta laipps are burnt at the time of pujd 
which is held about midday. * At night a much larger number of 
small earthen lamps are lighted. 

I was ‘informed that the small plfft of land, on which pujd 
is performed year after year, has been made over to the village 
in perpetuity for this purpose by some rich person of the village. 
Such pious acts are not uncommon among the Hindus all over 
India. 

The village of Gangajaora in the 24-Parganas c is mostly 
inhabited by the Hindus of the Pod (Padmaraj or Chasi) caste. 
It is a ‘fishing, cultivating, landholding and trading caste of 
Lower Bengal, found in large numbers in the 24-Parganas ’ 


1 It may be noted that in Lower Bengal ‘ cl^lera, ha*? a tendency to 
become epidemic twice a year, viz., at the beginning of hot weather, 

and at the end of rains Smallpox Occurs on a small scale every 

succeeding spring.’ — (O’Malley, 1914, p >t 89.) 

2 It has to be remembered that this part* of Lower Bengal was 
included in the Sundarbans not very long ago and was infested with 

dangerous animals. The jungle and its attendant dangers have dis- 
appeared now, but the popular belief of worshipping B6n Bibi still lingers. 

Superstitions and popular beliefs, like geological and archaeological records, 

Oorm an important basis for the study of the spread of human culture and 
-civilization. 
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(Risley, 1891, p#176). The social status ^of Pods is low and they 
always employ as their priests * members of certain families 
.from among Rarhi Brahmans. Those Bjahmans, who act as 
their priests, are held to be so far degraded by # serving them 
that high class Brahnlans will not take food or water from their 
hands. # 

The above note wag given to Dr. Suniti K umar* Chatter ji 
for criticism and sug^estior^, and some of hi^ views, for which 
I am grateful to him, are gjjven below. I take this opportunity 
•to express my thanks to Babu D. N. Bagchi, who accompanied 
me in the field and took the photographs reproduced here. 

4 The village deity whose worship has been noted by 
Dr. Hora is fairly common in Deltaic Bengal, at least in the 
central and western parts of it, and is known probably also in 
other parts of the province. Any destructive or beneficial 
force is recognized as a deity. New forces of one kiijd or another 
are acknowledged as soon as they arrive. Smallpox became 
recognized long ago under diverse names as H drill and Sllald , 
Mdtd add Mariyammd. Cholera as # an epidemic disease is 
perhaps recent in India — at least it seems to have been not so 
prominent in ancient times. In any case we do not have its 
virulent spread registered hi the ancient Hindu parh>b eon 
the form of a god or a goddess of a destructive force. Cholera 
seems to havo«come into prominejy^e in the Bengal ddta, if not 
actually into existence, as an epidemic, only a little over a 
hundred years ago. 1 I have heard the late Mr. Amrit Lai 
Bose, the distinguished Bengali author and dramatist, who died 
at an advanced age in 1929, say that Qldi Candl came into sudden 
popularity since that time. Old-uthd is the Bengali name for 
cholera (from Old , an obsolete verb meaning 4 4 to come down ”, 
and uthd “ to rise, to come up”, referring to the nature of the 
disease). The Sanskrit word Visucikd is not used colloquially. 
Old-uthd or cholera as a death -bringing force was looked upon 
as the form of the goddess of destruction— of Candl, the 
it terrible” or the 44 irate ” one, who is but the same as Durgd 
or Umd,, #or Soldi', the goddess presiding over it was called 
Olai Candl , the Candl of the Old-uthd disease. Oldi Candl 
is now worshipped by the Hindus in Southern Bengal with the 
usual Hindu rite of puja conducted by Brahman priests ; and 
she also receives the homage of the Muhammadans. As a 
concession tc* the susceptibilities of Muhammadans, who would 


l ‘Cholera appears, to hav® been known in India from the most 
ancient times, for Charaka and Susruta describe symptoms which most 
probably refer to this disease’ (Castellani and Chalmers, 191.1, p. 134,1). 
The earliest record of cholera as an epidemic in India is found in 14.18 
when Ahmod Shah’s army is said to have been decimated by the ravages 
of this disease. In Bengal, however, it began as an epidemic, which may 
have originated in Calcutta or Jessore in 1817 and which lasted till 1825! 
S. L. H. 
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not like to be found ^worshipping a deity with frankly Hindu 
name, Oldi Candi is also called Ola BitKr— the use of the Persian 
expression Bibi “Lady” at once sort of Islamises her, and she 
becomes a female counterpart of many Pirs or godlings of 
popular Islam, only shb is far more dreaded than any Pir. The 
goddess .is new indifferently known as Oldi Candi or Old Bibi , 
the Muhammadans preferring the letter name. The name 
Ola-jhola as noted by Dr. Hora mi^t be a local variation. Ola- 
jhola may be explained as meaning the same thing as Ola - 
uthd (jhold from jhol “ watery mass or mess, soup”), the jingle 
pleasing local fancy. A shrine to this goddess is not an in- 
frequent thing in the villages round Calcutta. In the suburb 
of Belgachiya to the north of Calcutta there is a very popular 
Oldi Candi shrine,, where the proprietors are Hindus ; in Nebutala 
off Bowbazar Street in the heart of the city, there is another 
Oldi Candi * shrine ; and in the village of Kasundiya within 
Howrah Municipality there is an Old -Bibi -tala Lane on which 
stands an Old Bibi temple owned by Muhammadans/ 
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Article No. 2- 


Sedentary Games of* India. 

. By guNDER Lal Hora. 

{Published with permission ofjthe Director , Zoological Survey of India.) 

In a series of* articles that I propose to contribute tc this 
Journal from time to time, I shall be describing the various 
types of sedentary games that are still prevalent in different 
parts of India, It seems to me that, in the first instance, 
the importance of tke comnarative study o£ such games, from 
the ethnological standpoint, does not lie so much in the details 
of their similarities and differences as in the light* it throws on 
social contact between different groups of people. Cultural 
traits nviy migrate in various ways, and these migrations may 
be due either to actual movements Iff people or, as so often 
happens, to contact. The tracing of the possible routes of 
migrations of these games, c»s in all other single trait furnishes 
important clues regarding the general contact — metamorph&m 
of different people or the displacement of one by .the other. 
Whichever may be the basic reason in a particular locality 
or among particular tribes, it* provides important clues and 
evidence which are of considerable value to the historical study 
of their culture. # 

^Before discussing the wider Question of the cultural signi- 
ficance of the various games now being played in India, it seems 
desirable to record all the different types that are prevalent at 
the present time and to study the variations undergone by them 
during their distribution from place to place in this country. 
In recent years, the late Professor H. C. Das-Gupta directed 
our attention to the wealth of information that is still available 
on this subject in India in a number of articles, seven of which* 
he published in our Journal. The present generation of educated 
people is almost ignorant of these local games, while the 
illiterate masses are also taking more and more interest in im- 
ported games for their amusement. The old games are thus 
dying out, and it is important to record the things which another 
generation may rarely, if ever, see. My present residence in 
the cosmopolitan town of Calcutta enables me to study the 
games played by people of* the different provinces, and, more- 
over, the exigencies of my service in the Zoological Survey of 
India permit me to visit widely separated, and sometimes 
almost inaccessible, localities. Further, I am indebted to 
correspondents all over India who very kindly supply me in- 
formation about these games. 

( 5 ) 
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To understand the rules of the games, somfe of which are 
fairly complicated, I have played them with the informants. 
In some cases the resuHs have been verified by playing the same 
games with otter people from the same locality or by sending 
out full descriptions to friends to check the statements. 

In tl\e study of these games I have received great help 
from my friend and colleague Dr. B. S f Guha, and I take this 
opportunity to express to him my sjncerest thanks. 

• 

I. Sedentary games ^layed in the Teesta Valley below 

Darjeelinu. 

While on a zoological tour to the Teesta Valley in April, 
1933, attempt was made to collect a few types of sedentary 
games played in the valley. During my stay for a couple of 
days at Kalijhora, an old man was engaged as a cooly to help 
me in the collection' of zoological material. This man, though 
of Nepalese origin, had been born and brought up in the Teesta 
Valley. The following three games were explained to me by 
this old man, and in this he was assisted by the watchman 
of the P.W.D. Rest House. On my return to Calcutta an 
account ji these games was prepared -and sent to my friend 
Mr. F. D. Raj at Kalimpong, who, after making enquiries among 
the coolies, informed me that the account given was correct. 
I am grateful to Mr. Raj for the* help thus rendered. 

Lam Turki. 

Description . — The game is played by one person, so ic is 
a kind of a 4 Solitaire but usually a gro^p of people sit together 
and play the game in turn. It is played on a board of ten 
crosspoints ( a-j ) arranged as in the accompanying diagram. 
There are nine pieces of any hard substance with which the 
game is played. The actual play consists of two phases. In the 
first phase, the person playing has to get all his nine pieces on 
the board, and then in the second phase, by the usual method of 
jumping over, has to capture all except one. The pieces can be 
placed on the board in any way, except that when a piece is placed 
on a crosspoint it has not to be shifted from its place. When 
removing the pieces from the board, they are taken as in 
draughts by leaping over the piece to be captured to a vacant 
space in the same straight line. 

It is rather a difficult game, so # the old man gave me the 
following directions for playing it # correclSy. While placing 
the pieces on the board, start should be made from any 
corner point and a piece deposited on the second crosspoint 
away from it in a straight line. For instance, if the start is 
mlde from e , then the first piece should be placed at ft. In 
the next #iove, start is made from such a point that after 
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counting three* points, as indicated above, the piece is 
placed at e, the starting point for tht* first move. In e^ery 



e. s- 


Fig. 1. — The board uded in playing the game Lam Turki . 


move the point from where the start is made for the preceding 
move is filled up. In nine moves all the pieces are thus placet^ 
on the board. These moves may be as follows : — 

edb 9 h fe, a j h 9 d b a* g fd, j h g, c bj, fd e 9 ihf 

In each move the crosspoint represented by an under- 
lined letter is occupied, and it may be noticed that each 
such point formed the starting point of the previous move. 
After the nine motfes indicated above, one crosspoint i remains 
vacant. In removing the pieces from the board, effort should 
be made to avoid going to the extreme corners. For removing 
the pieces, the following moves may be made : — 

fit i 9 e tiff a bd, ij b 9 e fh 9 flr ft,/, / b c 9 c 
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In the above-noted eight moves, the piedes lying on the 
crosspoints represented by the underlined letters will be re- 
moved one by one, go that in the end only one piece remains 
on the board, at the crosspoint /*. It may be noted that in 
these eight moves, there are six in which the pieces from the 
extreme corners are moved inwards. 

The*moves can be varied, but fpr the correct play the 
principles enunciated above should be 1 observed, otherwise 
more than one piece remain on the board and the person playing 
the game loses it. 

Remarks. — Humphries 1 described a similar game from the 
Karwi Subdivision in the United Provinces under the name 
Kounm Dand but remarked that 4 I had great difficulty in learning 
the rules of this game, as the man who gave me the diagram 
had forgotten them, and the patwari , the ofily man in the* village 
who knew r the game at all, had not played it for years ’. In 
the Tewta Valley, I -was informed that the game is played only 
by a few' intelligent people, and is by no means commonly 
understood, 

I w r as informed that the vernacular name of the game Lam 
Turki literally means ‘ going straight ’, in wdiich probably 
re^prenc« is made to the characteristic! straight moves that are 
made in playing this game. 

Attention may here be directed to Kaooa , a type of 
sedentary games prevalent in the Central Provinces and described 
by Das-Gupta . 2 The diagram used for playing this game is 
identical with that of Lam Tu^ki and Kowwa Dand. Kaooa is, 
however, a peculiar kind of tjger-play which is played by two 
persons, one in charge of seven kaooas and the other in charge 
of one ‘ tig^r It will thus be seen that though the figures 
used in all these games are absolutely identical, there is a great 
deal of difference in the actual playing of the games. 

Bhagchal, Bhagchakar , or ChakrachaL 

Description. — This is a kind of tiger-play in wh ; ich two 
persons are required to play the game, one plays with four 
4 tigers 9 and the other with twenty 4 goats \ The diagram is 
given on the opposite page. 

The four 4 tigers 5 are placed at the four points A B C D, 
and then one by one the 4 goats ’ are brought om the board. 
As soon as the first 4 goat ’ is placed on the board, one of the 
4 tigers ’ moves to capture it. This can only happen when the 
4 goat ’ is between the 4 tiger ’ and a vac ant 41 point in a straight 
line. The 4 goats ’ are captured as in draughts by jumping 
over. No 4 goat ’ is to be moved from its place on the board 


1 Humphries, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal (N.S.) II, p. 126 (1906). 

2 Das-Gjipta, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal { N.S.) XX, p. 167, 1924 (1925). 
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till all the 20 goats have been placed on the board one by one. 
Then the pieces can he moved t forwaMs and backwards on 
adjacent vacant places. The effort of the player holding the 
4 goats ’ is to checkmate the movements of*the 4 tigers \ Wh«n 
either all the £ goat# 5 are captured or all the 4 tigers 5 are 



Fig. 2. — The board used in playing the game Bhagchal, Bhagchakctr or 
Chakrachal. 


checkmated, the play is finished. The person who performs one 
or the other* of the, two feats is the winner. 

Remarks . — In India there are several types of tiger-play 
in which the number of £ goats ’ may be 24, 20, 12 or 3, while 
the number of 4 tiger*’ may tfe 1, 2, or 4. Though the underlying 
principle is the same in all these games, in actual practice the 
methods for playing each game are different. The essential 
features of the game from the Teesta Valley are : (i) the four 
4 tigers ’ are placed at the commencement of the game at th& 
-extreme four corners and the 4 goats ’ are brought on the boara 
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one by one, (ii) once placed, no ‘ goat ’ is to *be moved from 
its position till all the # goats,’ have bec»n placed on the board. 
For a brief account of certain variations of the game of this 
type, reference may t>e made to Das-Gupta’s description of the 
two types of tiger-play- from Orissa. 1 1 

In the local names Bhagchal and Bhagchakar reference is 
made to*»the movements of the ‘tiger’, while in Chakrachal 
the movements qf the pieces in all directions, backwards, for- 
wards, and sideways but always in ^straight line, are indicated. 

Lam Pusri or Sipahi Kat. * 

Another game played in the Teesta Valley is the Lam Pusri. 
It is played by two people on a board of 37 points, each player 
has 18 distinctive ‘ men ’ which are arranged in such* a way 



Fig. 3. — The board used in playing the game Lam Pusri or Sipahi Kat. 

that the central crosspoint is left vacant. This game is identical 
in every respect to Ahtarah Outti described by Humphries 1 2 3 
from the Karwi Subdivision of the United Provinces and to 
Atharagutiala teora described by Das -Guptas 8 front the Central 
Provinces. Both of these authors have given rules for playing 
the game so I refrain from giving further particulars about it 
here. The diagram used in playing the game is given above. 


1 Daa-Gupta, Journ . As. Soc. Bengal (N.S.) -XXII, pp. 212, 213,. 
1926 (1927). 

~ 2 Humphries, ibid., (N.S.) II, pp. 121, 122, fig. 3 (1906). 

3 Das-Gupta, ibid., (N.S.) XX, p. 165, 1924 (1925). 
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I was informed that Pusri means tail, and by using this 
term in the name of the $ame reference is fnade to the triangular 
pieces at two ends of the diagrams whicl\ are likened to tail 
as they form outgrowths of the big central section of,the diagram . 

There is yet another game played in the T$esta Valley 
about which I could jiot^ obtain full particulars from * the old 
man, nor Mr. F. D. Raj has bfen able to find out the rules about 
playing it. The diagram uged in playing this game is similar 
to that used for Gol-ekuish 1 which consists of seven concentric 



Fig. 4. — The board used in playing the game Gol-eJcuish of the Central 

Provinces. * 

circles divided by three diameters, thus there are 42 points in 
which the diameters meet the circles. Two players are required 
to play the game, one has a large number of ‘ goats ’ (unfor- 
tunately the number could not be ascertained) and the other 
plays with only one ‘ tiger ’. The usual rules of the tiger-play 
are observed, but the movement can be in all directions and not 
only along straight lines. In Gol-ekuish , each player has 21 
ballets which are placed at 21 crosspoints arranged along three 
consecutive rgdii. ^t will thus be seen that on a similar board 
totally different types of games can be played. This has also 
been noticed above in the case of Lam Turki and Kaooa games.. 

i » - 

1 Das-Gupta, ibid,, (N.S.) XX, pp. 166, 167, fig. 3, 1924 (1925). 




Article No. 3. 


A New Indian Tersion of the Story of Solomon’s 
Judgment. 

By Cift nt?ah a. ran Chakra varji. 

Quite a good number* of stories similar to the story of 
Solomon’s judgment as told in the Bible 1 * are known indifferent 
parts of the world. 2 3 4 5 * These stories differ, of course, in the 
matter of details, but the motif of ingenuity in the matter of 
deciding a crucial point is the same in all. ' In India different 
version!? of the story have been known to* exist among the 
various religious sects. Four versions of the story have been 
traced in the literature — Sanskrit and vernacular — -of the Jains. 8 
One version belonging to the Buddhists was translated by 
Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Birth Stories. 4, 

I have recently come across a nSw version of the story in 
a Tantric work entitled Ouruparampardcaritraf a work which 
describes legends connected with the lives of several sajnts who 
followed the Tantra form of worship. The story in questlbn 
occurs in Chapter XXIX of the second half (uttardrdha) of the 
work. It is a comparatively recSht work having been com- 
posed as late as the year 1872 a.d. by one Ramakr$na. It is 
not known definitely whether, as would seem very likely, our 
author had any traditional ol<3. story to go back upon or 
whether he only modified the Versions of the story as found 
among the Buddhists and Jains and introduced novel elements. 
The matter must be left to students of comparative folklore 
for decision. It will be noticed, however, that this version 
shows some noticeable points of difference from the usual 
type of the story. The quarrel turns not on the ownership 
of the child but on the identity of its murderer. Further, 
the test guggested by the prince for the solution of the prob-* 
lem is a novel one and does not agree with the tests found 
in other versions. I now propose to give a summary of the 
story for what it is worth. It runs thus : — 


1 I. Kings, iii. 16-28. 

2 Buddhist Birth Stories , Vol. I, Rhys Davids, London, 1880, pp. xliv ff. 

3 These were colfected and translated by L. P. Tessitory in the 
Indian Antiquary , 1913, pp. 148ff. It is to be noted that Frazer in 
his monumental work, Folk-lore in the Old Testament (Vol. II, pp. 570-1). 
has only referred to these four Jain versions. It seems that he was 
not aware of the Buddhist version. 

4 Vol. I, pp. xiv-xvi. 

5 It has been published from the Venkateswar Steam Machine Precis 

of Boinbay. 
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4 A hermit wanderinf towards the north went to a big 
city where Dharmasiraha, the good anc} pious king, ruled. He 
had a son seven years old. 

In that city iivSd a wealthy Brahman who had two wives. 
He was childress ; but in course of time had a son by his younger 
wife. The elder wife was very good-natured and looked after 
the step-chilcl as if it were her own. As a matter of fact, all 
outside people thought it to be her! ; 6nly a few who were 
intimately related to the family wert aware of the actual relation. 
The husband was naturally pleased with the elder wife on. 
account of her kind behaviour. The younger wife was jealous 
of the affection shown to the childless co-wife ; and one night 
administered poison to the child, placed it by the side of the 
co-wife, and went to bed herself. When she got up in the 
morning she touched the child to make *ure that it was dead 
and then cried out. The elder wife was wakened by the 
screamy and, finding the child lifeless, was so shocked that she 
could utter no words. 

The husband and all other people shortly camempon the 
scene. Seeing the husb&nd the younger wife said with false 
tears in her eyes, “ Confidently did I place the child beside 
my co-jvife in the night. Now she t must have killed it by 
pfliBon. You love her, though childless, more than you love 
me. Not knowing her mind you have always been angry to- 
wards me. I shall now go %long with this child. I shall keep 
no more company with her. You may live happily with her.” 

Hearing all these words of the younger wife the people 
around had no suspicion in their minds and said, “ It must be 
the work of the elder wife ”. ' c 

Receiving report of the matter from a messenger the king 
summoned ‘all concerned to his presence. The younger wife 
narrated the whole story to the king even before she was asked 
anything about it. 

After hearing what she had to say the king had no doubt 
that she spoke the truth. For who else, thought he, could 
there be to kill the child. So he decided to punish f the elder 
wife. 

Now, the young prince approached at that time and said, 
“ She wdio will proceed naked to the tank near by with a pitcher 
and, bringing water therefrom, pour it on the image of &iva 
before all present, will be recognized as the trutjifid one and 
not the other ”. The younger wife readily agreed to this vulgar 
proposal. At that the prince asked his father to consider who 
really was guilty. The king their detected his mistake and 
punished the younger wife/ 

It may be of some interest to relate here how modern 
scientists have recently dealt with a similar problem — the problem 
o f determining the parentage of two children quite identical in 
Cppearance. We quote in detail from the editorial notes of the 
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Calcutta daily the Amrita Bazar I^atrika of the 8th August, 
1930, where a case 1 has been describe# in some detail. The 
note runs : — ‘ Scientists have worked wonders in the past, but 
who ever thought that they might be called upon to solve a 
puzzle which the Chicigo anthropologists are now trying, to do ? 
The puzzle consists in establishing the identity *of two three- 
weeks-old babies born in a Chicago hospital within a few hours 
of each other. The fho&iers had gone home jvith their babies 
ten days after they had ^)een delivered and one of them, 
Mrs. William Watkins, discovered there that her baby had 
around its neck a piece of tape on which waS written ‘ Bamberger \ 
Rushed Mr. Watkins to the Bambergers and shouted, “ You 
have got the wrong baby “ Guess not ” was the calm reply 
from Mr. Bamberger, for did not everybody say that the baby 
looked Just like him ? • • 

Then followed investigations and inquiries. The 
Bambergers’ nurse had removed, it was ascertained, frpm the 
person of the baby they had taken home a tape which bore the 
inscription “ Watkins ”. But this was to no effect, for the 
Bambergers would not be convinced <Sf the fact that they had 
the wrong baby which everybody said looked so much like 
Mr. Bamberger. The hospital authorities having failed >to solve 
the problem, the scientific experts are taking a hand to do* so. 
Elaborate physical examinations of the fathers and the babies 
have been made. Skulls have b,eeS measured, pigmentations of 
eyes and skins have been tested, and hairs have been examined. 
They have compared their findings and have stated to be hopeful 
of solving the riddle. We hope they will. In the meantime, the 
Chicago Health Commissioner had’issued the fiat that maternity 
hospitals should take foot-prints of new-born babies to make 
identification infallible.’. . . 


1 A similar case from Germany in which proceedings were started 
eleven years after the birth of the children was reported in another Cal- 
cutta daily, the Advance, of the 4th April, 1931. 




Article No. 4, 


Date of the Introduction of the Saka Year in Java. 

By Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. 

The most popular bu£ w fabulous early history of Java is 
contained in the following interesting account which sets up 
a sort of mythical chronology of the eaHy kings of Java. In 
this list we come across the names of some heroes of the Lunar 
dynasty, which prove the influence of the great Indian epic 
among the peoples of Java. The name of the heroine of the 
RamayarLa, Devi Sint a, also occurs incidentally. The story 
proceeds with the account that before the creation of any 
human being in Java, the presiding deity of the. country was 
Vi^nu who was followed by Tritresta, son of Jala Prasi and 
grandsoA of Brahma. He established his government at the 
foot of Gunung Semiru (Sanskrit Sumeru) with its capital as 
Giling Wesi. His sons were Maiiu Manasa and Manu Madeba. 
Two exquisitely beautiful damsels, viz. Sinta and Land^ip 
lived at his court and the description of their incomparable 
accomplishments allured Watu gunung of Kling to declare 
a war against him, and he was slain. Thus Watu Gunung, 
the adventurous hero of Kling, became the overlord of Giling 
Wesi, which he ruled for 140 year*. He was ultimately punished 
and killed by Visnu in the year 240. The vacant throne, 
however, was occupied by Gutaka of Kling, a protege of Bhatara 
Guru, and he ruled for >0 years. In 290, he was succeeded by 
his son Baden Saw’ela, who, after a reign of 20 years, was 
succeeded by Gutama. He removed the capital from Giling 
Wesi to Astina, which was again given up for Lagrestina. 
Meanwhile, Raden Dasa Wiria, son of a Brahmana of Gunung 
Jali, established himself at the foot of the Lawu mountain 
in Java and his son Dasabahu captured Astina in 310. He was, * 
however, succeeded by his son Suantana, who began to rule 
the country wisely. In course of time, a son was bom to him ; 
but the mother died in child-birth, which necessitated the dis- 
covery of a woman who could suckle the new-born baby. It 
happened that on $ne occasion Ambu Sari, wife of Pulasara, 
the grandson of Tritresta, was walking with her child, when 
she came across Suantana, who was seeking for a nurse-mother 
for the new-born b&by. f?ut Ambu Sari would not suckle him 
at all, unless the prince promised her the kingdom of Astina, 
which she wanted to hand over to Abiasa, when grown up. 
The prince complied with this bargain and accordingly Abiasa 
came to the throne in 415. Dewa Brata, son of Suantana^ 
became the prince of Kumbina. Abiasa married in, advanced 

( 17 ) 
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years and begot three children, of whom the ' eldest was the 
blind Drestarata. Of *the other two, 'Pandu Dewa Nata was 
very handsome, thoi^gh the youngest Rama Widara was lame. 
After a reign of 12 years, Abiasa transferred the sceptre to the 
hand of his able second son Pandu, who f married Devi Kunti 
in course of jbime. By her, he begot three sons, viz. Kunta 
Deva, Sena, and Jinaka — and by his secpnd wife, Madrin, Nakula 
and Sadeba. As« Pandu had died f and his sons were minors, 
Drestarata was declared as the protestor, who, instead of return- 
ing the kingdom to the sons of Pandu, really transferred it to 
his own son Suyudhana, who thus became the king of Astina. 
The sons of Pandu were asked to settle in Amerta, wherefrom 
they sent their cousin Krsna to demand for the restitution of 
at least half of the kingdom ; but the proposal found no favour 
in the quarter of* Suyudhana and hence a war, the celebrated 
Brata Yudha, was declared against the sons of Drestarata in 
which Suyudhana fell fighting. Puntu Deva thus became king 
in 491, though two years later he gave up the royal sceptre to 
Parikisit, son of Abhimanyu, who was duly followed b£ his son 
Udayana. Then succeeded Jay a Derma and Jay a Misana, 
father and son respectively, to the throne of Astina. As 
poptilence now broke out, Jaya Misana’s son, Jaya Purusa, 
removed the capital to M^lava, where his descendants reigned 
till Bisura Campaka departed for Mendang Kamulan, where he 
lived as a pandit. The third king after him was Aji Jaya Baya, 
who became sovereign of this country and named it Purva 
Cirita. It is related of him .that by orders of Bhatara Guru, 
he dictated the Brata Y oedha ( = Bharata Yuddha) in 701. 
He was followed by his son, Salapar Wata, in 756. ‘Jaya 
Langkara, t his son, succeeded him to the throne and, before 
committing himself to the fire, divided the kingdom among his 
four sons. Subrata, his first son, w as installed over Janggala : the 
second son, Para Yara, got Kediri; Jata Wlda, the third one 
ruled over Singhasari, while the youngest one, Suwida, got 
Ngarawan. 

We regard this legend as of some importance ; because it 
contains some grains of facts which we can gather from tons of 
fiction. The most important information we derive from this 
mythical chronology is the reference of 701 as the date of 
composition of the celebrated Bharata Yuddha. The Kawi- 
work itself clearly states— 4 Nowan don Puset/a makirtia Sasakala 
risang'a Kuda Suddha Candrama — i.e. the date 1079 (&aka 
year) was made annus mirabilis by the service of Mpu Sedah. 
The book was, therefore, composed in 1157 A.d., which is verified 
by the Wawatekan codifier and other writers as well. It proves 
thus that the year 1157 a.d. is equivalent to the unspecified 
Javanese year 701. Or, in other words, the Javanese year 
begins in 456 a.d. Let us now see if this year tallies with facts 
known & 9 m inscriptions and other sources. We take up one 
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historical figure from the above legend, viz. Udayana, who was 
in the throne in 575 of the unspecifieu Javanese era. 1 When 
this year is referred to 456 a.d., it will be equivalent to 1031 a.d. 
Now this Udayana was the consort of princess Mahendradatta 
of Java and their son Airlangga was born in 991 a.d, * He did 
not rule in Java, but in the island of Bali his last*known record 
has been known to bear^the date at 1022 a.d. He was a ruling 
prince of that island. 2 l^ie small differente between 1022- 
1031 a.d. rather strengthens than militates against our theory. 

Let us now take up another figure from the above list, 
viz. Puntu Deva. In Java he is well known as Dharmmavam^a 
The date standing against his name (491), when referred to 
£56 a.d., would correspond to 947 a.d. Thus Puntu Deva- 
Dharmmavam&a was ruling in 947 a.d. This is the last known 
date ot King Sindofe, who ruled in East Java. We find one 
Dharmmavamsa-Anantavikrama ruling in East Java towards 
the close of the 10th century a.d. It appears that the period 
between 947-991 a.d. was a very troublesome one. As a 
matter bf fact, in the Post-Sindok ^nd Pre-Dharmmavam6a- 
Anantavikrama period, we find only one male ruler. It is 
possible that Puntu Deva-Dharmmavamsa carved out a small 
state from the kingdom* of Sindok during this period. If, he 
be a predecessor of Dharmmavamsa-Anantavikrama, * the 
marriage of Airlangga and the daughter of D. Anantavikrama 
marks the consummation of two rival dynasties. 

Let us take up another figure from the list of Baffles, 3 
viz. Kusuma Vicitra. The unspecified Javanese era standing 
against his name, when referred, to 456 a.d., would make the 
yea]? correspond to 1094 a.d. According to the Balinese tradi- 
tion, 4 he is identical with. Raja Kusuma. Prof. Kepi 5 doubted 
the tradition on the ground that only the word Kusuma is 
identical with both. We know, however, from a Wawatelcan- 
reference that Yoglsvara composed the Old- Javanese Rdmdyana 
in 1094 a.d. Balinese tradition also makes Raja Kusuma or 
Kusuma Vicitra as the author of the Kakawin. As all relevant 
informations verge on the year 1094 a.d., we can accept all these 
three names as identical. It incidentally fixes the date of the 
Old-Javanese Rdmdyana , on which opinions of scholars are still 
sharply divided. It is also noteworthy that R. ng. Dr. Poerbat- 
jaraka, after investigating the historical data in Cantos 38 and 
39 of the Smaradajiana , has come to the conclusion that Mpu 
Dharmaja composed the above work in the reign of Kame£vara I. 
As Balinese tradition regards Dharmaja as the son of YoglSvara, 


1 Raffles, History of Java , Vol. II, 1830, p. 86. 

2 N. J. Krom, Hindoe-J avaansche Geschiedenis , p. 227. 

3 See the chronological table in Raffles, op. cit ., p. 86. 

4 Verhand. Bat. Genoot., dl. XXII, No. 11, p. 12. 

5 Verspreide Geschriften , Vol. IX, pp. 70-71. 
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he thus naturally lived in the second quarter of the 12th century 
A.D. Kamesvara also l&ed in4hat periotl. We do not, however, 
think that there is adequate ground to identify the writers of 
the Lubdhaka *and the Vrttasancaya , as Dr. Krom has done. 
There is no independent testimony excepting probably the 
similarity, of names. So the writers of the Vrttasancaya and 
the Smaradahana were sons of Yog jp vara. Excepting (ex- 
plainable) linguistic evidences, our qpimons do not run counter 
to any published data and, therefore, we can accept 1094 a.d. 
as the date of the Old- Javanese Bdmayana. This is also an 
interesting synchronism on the year 1094 a.d. 

Now the question is, what event is commemorated in that 
way ? What is the significance of the year 456 a.d. in Indo { - 
Javanese history ? ^ 

We know that in Java there were current two eras, 
the Saka era and the San jay a era. Here we get another 
unspecified Javanese era. We are of opinion that this year 
marks the advent of the Sakas in Java. It is not possible 
that Candragupta II destroyed the &akas root and ‘branch. 
It is probable that they continued to hold their precarious 
existence in the neighbourhood of Gujarat and made a final 
attempt during the last years of Kumamgupta I. The Pusyami- 
tras, Hunas, and Mlecchas hjive been referred to in the inscriptions 
of this period, and the Gupta*empire ‘ had been made to totter 1 
by them. The third verse of Skandagupta’s Girnar inscription 
refers to his humbling the enemies. We believe, the Mlecchas 
of the Junagadh inscription were the Sakas, who, having no 
longer any foothold in India, sailed for Java. It is noteworthy 
that the Girnar inscription of Skandagupta, which record^ his 
final triumph, is dated in 456 a.d. . If the emendation of 
Mr. Divekar regarding the Pusyamitras be accepted, we can 
identify the Sakas with the ‘ Amitras ’ ; if not, there is no 
objection to our identifying them with the Mlecchas. The 
traditions of their emigration are possibly traceable in the 
^folk-songs of Gujarat and South Marw r arP It is also note- 
worthy that no inscription of Java can be dated before 456 
a.d. in the Saka year, while the very next inscription — that of 
King Sanjaya — is dated in 654 3 .e. 

An objection may be raised to our hypothesis on the 
ground that in 456 a.d. Gujarat was known as Lata and, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, this continued up te the middle 
of the 10th century a.d. Now, another legend of Java says, 
During the reign of the last of these princes, either the seat of 
gpvemment had been removed, or* the colmtry had changed 
its name, for it was then called Kujrat or Gujarat \ The last 
of these princes is Kusuma Citra. If he be identical with 
Kusuma Vieitra, then the date would fall in 1094 a.d. So, 

i 

c * Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 491 ft. 
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within a century, the change of the name of Lata to Gujarat 
became familiar to the Javanese peoples.® Besides, these legends 
or semi-historical works were prepared in the Post-Maj apahit 
period to give an aristocratic colour to some ruling dynasties. 
The copyists lacked chronological ideas and it cannot be expected 
that we must always find sober history from thqir pen. Still, 
they contain some valuable data. 

A second objection* may be raised to qur hypothesis on 
the ground that the year f56 a.d. may as well commemorate 
the introduction of other* eras of India. Let us discuss this 
point. It is clear enough that the firsf Javanese year or 456 
a. i). cannot be the Vikrama era of 58 b.c. or the Traikutaka- 
Kalacuri-Cedi era of 248-49 a.d. ; because, in that case, they 
would not only confuse the whole Javanese chronology, but 
would have us believS that Lhese Indian systems of time-reckon- 
ing, too, made their way to Java, which they never did, at 
least there is no proof. On the other hand, in^criptigns and 
literary evidences of Java describe in no uncertain terms the 
penetration of the Saka system in Java. It may be argued 
again that as King Sail java’s forefathers belonged to Kunjara- 
kunja of Southern India, his ancestors might be regarded as 
responsible for the introduction of the date commemorated^ in 
456 a.d. In that case, the ancestry of Kong Safijaya has to be 
pushed at leg^ 276 yeais back, so that the date may synchronize 
with 456 a.d. Allowing 25 years lor each generation, we shall 
require at least 11 generations to reach the year 456. While 
we do not know whether the ancestors of King Sanjaya went to 
Middle Java in 456 a.d. and were of sufficient importance to 
impose the Saka era, we know, on the other hand, from 
Javanese literary traditions that the Sakas of Gujarat went 
there in very earliest limes. The name of Adji Saka as 
responsible for the introduction of Saka year in Java, as 
represented in many legends of Java, is equally significant. 
The outburst of Saivism somewhat later in Middle- Java ,also 
points to the same direction. As we know that many Saka 
satraps of W. India were followers of the Saiva cult, the reference* 
to Saivism in Java after 456 a.d. is the proof of a historical 
fact. The cumulative evidence we have offered above explains 
all facts know T n from inscriptions and other sources. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that a certain local Saka chieftain of 
Gujarat, prgbably § Aji Saka by name, being deprived of his 
country by Skandagupta embarked for Java and introduced 
there the system of year-computation in 456 a.d. Out hypothesis 
need not be revised even If it be not Aji Saka, who is yet a 
half -mythical person. 




Article No. 5. 


The Ghhindas of M$gadha and Gaudesvara ■Madhusena. 

By Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. 

The following is the concluding portion *of the colophon 
of the Bauddha Pancharakshd , manuscript No. 4078, as given 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Buddhist Manuscripts , Vol. I, 
by H. P. Shastri : — 

4 P aramesvara -parama - saugata -paramo - mahdrajddhiraja - sri - 
Mad- Gaudesvara - M a dhusena deva kandm prava? ddhamana-vijaya - 
rajye ycdr-ahken-dpi Saka - na -apateh &akdvddh*l2ll Bhddra di 2 . 

Shastri wrote an article on the old Bengali characters in the 
Yangiya, Sdhitya Parishat Patrika (Vol. XXVII, pp. 1-12), and 
with it published a facsimile of this colophon as well as a reading 
of it, as given above. Therein he said that the manuscript had 
been copied in East Bengal, and that Madhusena had been 
an independent king of East Bengal. He has not, of course, 
cited any authority or gitren any reason for so thinking. Jsfor 
have we been able to find anything m the Descriptive Catalogue 
to that effect. * 

On the statement of Shastri , that this king reigned in East 
Bengal, some have taken him to be the last king of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. This view sefcms to us untenable for more 
reasops than one. We have already seen that there is no 
authority for saying that he ruled in East Bengal. On the other 
hand, there is evidence to show that at about this period there 
reigned a king named Danujamadhava. According to the 
Kulakdrikd of Harimisra, a king named Danaujamadhava 
succeeded the Sena dynasty ( Sena - vamsdd - anantaram ) . 1 A 
few years ago a charter granted in the third year of reign of a 
king named Danujamadhava Dasarathadeva was discovered 
at Adabifri in Vikramapura (Dacca) by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali. 1 2 
Both these kings have most probably correctly been identified 
with the independent king Danuja Rai. According to Ziau-d-din 
Barni he helned emperor Ghiasuddin Balban to cut off the 
retreat of rebel Tugril Khan by water (1280 a.d.). At one 
time this Dahujanuklhava was considered as a Sena king, but 
after the discovery of the Adabari plate this view can no 
longer be entertained. It js distinctly stated in that charter 
that he belonged to the Deva dynasty (Dev-anvaya). What 
evidence we have up to date shows that Danujamadhava came 


1 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, Pt. I, p. 31. 

2 Bengali magazine Bharatavarsha, Paushci, 1332 B.S. 
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to the throne after the Sena dynasty was over? but there is no 
evidence to prove thali he w^s again succeeded by a Sena king. 

Again there is not a scrap of evidence, either historical or 
traditional, that in \he last quarter of the thirteenth century 
there was relapse of Buddhism in Eastf Bengal and that the 
last Sena king espoused Buddhism. On the other hand, it is 
said that the* highest persecutions of the Musalmans fell on the 
Buddhists. As § consequence some <ff them fled to countries 
like Nepal and Tibet and otheri? became either Hindus or 
Musalmans. 

We are, however, 'inclined to think that this Madhusena 
might have been connected with the Buddhist Sena kings 
of Bodh-Gaya. They are styled as Plthi-pati and Acharya. 1 
We know the names of two kings of this dynasty from 
their own inscriptions. They are Buddhasena and 'his son 
Jayasena. The latter reigned in the 83rd year of Lakshmana- 
sena’s { ititarajya . 2 3 , In a fragmentary Bodh-Gaya inscription one 
Jayasena has been described as the dchdrya of a Chhinda named 
&ri-Purnabhadra. 8 He is also said therein to have added 
lustre to the seat of Kumarasena ( Kumdrasen-dsana-dyotdh ). 
So Kumarasena was most probably the founder or a prominent 
member of this line. This dchdrya , Jayasena is no doubt 
tile' same as the Plthi -paty -acharya Jayasena. 

Plthi does not seem to have been the name of any kingdom, 
but refers to some sacred seat of a sage or a deity, and thus 
a tirtha-sthana (cf. the fifty-two Pitha-sthdnas of the Hindus). 
In the present case it most probably refers to the Vajrdsana of 
Bodh-Gaya, as has been suggested by Mr. Panday in connection 
with the Janibigha inscription. 4 These Plthi -paty -dchdrya# were 
something like Mohant-maharajas having sway over Bodh- 
Gaya and its immediate surroundings’. Plthi, therefore, is not 
a synonym of Magadha as has been supposed by some. These 
Plthi-patis were in all probability under the Magadhddhipas. 
We need not be misled by the high-sounding title of Gaude&vara 
assumed by Madhusena. At this period when there was no 
strong overlord in Gauda, even petty local chiefs arrogated them- 
selves to this honoured title, or their sycophants pleased the 
vanity of their lords by this much -coveted appellation. 
Vi^varupasena caimot be said to have his dominions outside 
East Bengal, but he too assumed the title of GaudeSvara . 5 * 

Some have identified Buddhasena witjh the Ghhinda king 
mentioned in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the Buddha’s 
Nirvana era 1813. ft This does not seem to be correct. We have 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XLVI1I, pp. 45-47. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 143. 

4 J.B.O.R.S . , Vol. IV, Pt. Ill, pp. 277-78. 

5 Beng. Ins., Vol. Ill, pp. 138 and 177. 

« Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 143. 
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pointed out abftve that Pithi-pati Jayasena was the acharya 
of a Chhinda family. In that inscription a genealogy of ihis 
family , is a) so given. It begins with B^llabharaja and ends 
with Sri-Purnabhadra We think that the OJihindas were 
then ruling in Maga&ha. The Chhind king referred -to was 
most probably this Purnabhadra or his father Sam^nta. Balia 
bharaja might be the Vallabharaja, the father of Dev arakshita. 
mentioned in the commentary of the Rama, charity as 4 Sindhurdjah 
Pithi-patili b 1 The latter is^also identified with Devarakshita of 
the Chikkora family, the son-in-law of Mathana or Mahana, 
maternal uncle of Ramapala, and father* of Kumaradevi, queen 
of Govindachandra of Kanauj. 2 It is not understood why 
Devarakshita has been described as 4 Sindhurdja ’ . There was 
no such country as Sindhu near Pithi in Magadha. If our 
suggestion is accepted, 4 Chhinda ’ becomes identical with 
‘Chikkore’. Sindhuraja seems to be a Sanskritjzed form, of 
Chhindaraja. Strange as it is, Chhinda Vallabhai^ja has been 
described as 4 S indium Chhind-dnvayaja ’, i.e. born in the 
Chhinda family of the Sindh country jn the fragmentary Bodh- 
Gaya inscription mentioned above. This family might have 
originally belonged to some royal dynasty of Sindh. Chikkore 
was perhaps their capital* This may explain why Devarakshita 
has once been described as 4 Sindhuraja ’ in the commentary and 
again as of the 4 Chikkore vamsa ’ # in the Saranatha inscription 
of Kumaradevi. The Chhindas are one of the 36 Rdjakulas , 
but we do not find any mention of the Chikkore family any- 
where else. Again we do not find the name of Devarakshita 
in the genealogy of the Chhindas mentioned above. There 
Vall&bharaja’s son is Desaraja. This may be either due to the 
misreading of the name 4 Desaraja ’ for 4 Devaraja # or because 
those who came after were not his descendants but of his brother, 
Desaraja. Bhimaya6as, the king of Magadha and Pithi and one 
of the principal allies of Ramapala, was perhaps the grandson of 
Desaraja whose name could not be read. We make these 
suggestions for what they are worth. 8 

BhimayaSas was both Magadhapati as well as Pithipati. 
This shows that he exercised both secular and religious powers. 
It must be after him that the Senas, who were the mharyas 
of the family, came to exercise the powers as Pithipati and 
acharya . 


1 Ramacharita , ch. II, pp. 37-38 ( Memoirs , No. Ill— 1). 

2 Rp. Ind., Yol. IX, pp. 324-327. 

2 Ramacha/rita , cotnmentary on ch. II, verse o. 




Article No. 6. 


Jinendjra’s Nyasa in Champa. 

By Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. 

• i 

It is now a settled fact tiiat people from Itidia crossed the 
sea and went over to Java,«Bali, Sumatra, Siam, and Champa. 
They carried with them their language, reJjgion, art, and science. 
We shall to-day give information about the itinerary of a Sanskrit 
grammar from India to Champa. This has hithe rto escaped the 
notice of oui scholars. The information is supplied by a stales 
inscription in connection with the setting up of an image of 
Bhagavati by king Indravarman III of Champa. It was found 
in Po-Nagar and is dated the &aka era 840 = 918 a.d. It gives 
the following description of the erudition of the king * 

4 Mimdmsa = shat = tarka = J inendra = surmmis = sa = Kd- 
_ siled = vyaJcaran-odak-aughah | * 

Akhyana = Saiv = Ottara = kalpa = mlnah patistha eteshv = iti 
sat-kavinam || ’ 

This has been translated as below. : — 

4 He who (skilfully played in tfie) good waves which were 
the systems of Philosophy beginning with Mimamsa and those of 
Jinendra (Buddha) and in the mass of water which was (Panini’s) 
grammar _with Kasika, who was* a fish (in the water) which 
was tiie Akhyana and the Uttarakalpa of the Saivas ; because 
among the learned, he was the most skilful in all these subjects/ 
(Ancient Indian Colonies in the East, Vol. I, Champa, Book 
III, pp. 138-9, by It. C. Majumdar.) 

The translator is apparently ignorant of the fact that 
Jinendra is the name of an author of a grammar. He has, 
therefore, interpreted Jinendra as Buddha. Sa-Kasikd-vydkara7ia 
indicates that some other vyakarawi (grammar) was read with 
the Kasika. If Jinendra is interpreted as above, there is nothing 
in the verse to show what other grammar was read with the 
Ka&ika. The translator, to supply this omission, has suggested 
‘ Panini’s ’ within a bracket. Sa- Kasika shows that the Kasika 
was the principal grammar with which some _other subsidiary 
grammar, i.e. the commentary on the Kasika was read. The 
Pdnini cannot be this subsidiary grammar. On the other hand 
Kasika is a commentary of the Pdriini. So Jinendra here should 
be interpreted as the grammar by Jinendra or Jinendrabuddhi, 
which is a commentary on the Kasika . It is called the Nyasa 
or Kdsikd-vivararm-pahjikd. There is, however, a system of 
grammar known as Jinendra-vyakarana. The traditional author 
of which is Jina Mahavira, the last tirthankara of the Jainas.* 

( 27 ) 
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He is said to have revealed a grammar to Indra, which came to 
be known by their conjoint names t of Jina and Indra, i.e. 
Jinendra. In fact the real author is Devanandl. Here Jinendra 
obviously refers n<5t to this Jinendra- vyakarana but to the 
Nyasa or KdMkd-vivarana -panji kd by Jinendrabuddhi, as we 
have pointed out above. 

Mr/Belfalkar says that Jinendrabuddhi is later than 700 a.d. 
(Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. $8)* Mr. Dineshchandra 
Bhattacharyya, *on the other haxfd, holds that he cannot be 
referred to any date earlier than 800 a.d. (Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 
Silver Jubilee Volumes , Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 194). He says that 
the Nyasa was studied in Bengal even up to the first decade 
of the 19th century (Ibid., p. 189), and that except a solitary 
Nydsodyata, all the ancient and modern commentaries on the 
Nyasa hail from Bengal. Taking this fact along with the 
fact that Bengal under the Pala kings in the 9th century was 
the last resting place of Buddhism, he has come to the con- 
clusion that! Buddhist Jinendrabuddhi may be looked upon 
either as a native of Bengal, or one who had lived and worked 
long in that province (Ibid., p. 197). Letting apart the question 
of the nativity of Jinendrabuddhi, there is no denying the fact 
that the Nyasa, like some other systems of grammar wdiich had 
bben ousted from their land of birth, found their asylum in Bengal 
and were assiduously studied here. So it is not unlikely that the 
Nyasa travelled to Champa •from Bengal. 

The Nyasa or the Kdsikd-vivarami-paiij ikd has been 
published by the Yarendra Research Society under the editorship 
of Pandit Sris Chandra Chakravarti. A complete manuscript 
of the work was not available anyw r here in India. So the 
editor had to collect the different parts from different places. 
Of all the* commentaries on the Kdsikd this is said to be the 
best. 

We find that king Indravarman III was well-versed in the 
&aivottarakalpa. It may be that this was also carried from 
Bengal. Bengal had been an important centre of Saivism from a 
very early period. According to the Vdyu-Purana (Chap. XXIII), 
the twenty-fifth avatara or incarnation of Mahe§vara named 
Dandl Mundl6vara or Munis vara appeared in Kotlvarsha. It 
was the name of a vishaya or district under the Paundra- 
varddhana-bhukti in Bengal. The twenty-eighth or the last 
avatara was NakullSa, who has been assigned to the second century 
a.d. So the twenty-fifth avatara might bfe at least a century 
earlier. There is ample evidence in the South Indian epigraphy 
to show that in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries &aiva 
Brahmanas from Bengal went over to Southern India and 
spread Agamic Saivism there. That Uttarakalpa-tantra was 
prevalent in Bengal even to a late period is evident from the 
fact that it has been quoted in the Saktananda-tarangityi of 
Brahmananda of Bengal. Another work of similar name, i.e. 
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Uttara-tantra has* been quoted in the Tantra-sdra and also in the 
feaktananda-tarangiifi. The author of the former is Krishnananda 
Agama*vagl3a of Bengal. There is yet another work named 
Srimatottara-tantra , which is said to have been brought down to 
earth by Sri-kantha-nStha of Sri-chandrapura in Chandmdvipa 
of Bengal (Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nepal Catalogue, MSS. 
No. 299). This has been quoted by one Padmanabha.' There 
were several Padmanabh^s. ^ One Padmanabha son of Karuna* 
kara, is called later Durvasas (Aufrecht). In one book it has 
been said that Durvasas brought the Tantras to this world. In 
another work we find that he lived at the Amardaka Matha 
of the $aivas. He is said to have founded a $aiva sect. The 
well-known Golakl-matha was founded by a &aiv-dcharya of 
tliis sect (An. Rep. S.I. Ep . for 1916-17, pp. 123-125). Amar- 
daka occurs in several Puranas and also in thfe Harsha-Charita. 
So this Srimatottara-tantra must be pretty early. , 

There is yet another evidence to show that .Bengal was 
once a strong hold of $aivism. Viraka, the chief attendant of 
§iva, incarnated as Nandi there was the son of sage Silada of the 
Salankayana gotra. Many Nandi families are still to be found 
in North Bengal. The Japyesvarakshetra of the Siva-Purdna 
(Pt. IV, ch. 47) and the Japyesvara of the Linga-Purdna (Pt. I, 
ch. 43) and the Jalplsa of the Kdlika-Purdna (ch. 77) was the 
seat of Nandfs# austerities to obtaiij Siva’s boon. The Kdlika- 
Purdna places it to the north-west of Kamarupa (Assam) with, 
the five rivers called Pahchanada. According to the Siva- 
Purdna these five rivers are Yajhodaka, Trisrota (modern Tista, 
on which is the town of Jalpaiguri), MahanadI (also called the 
Mahahanda, on which is the town of Malda), Jambu, andBhuvana. 
The Jambu cannot be traced now, but the name <Jambunadi 
occurs in one of the five charters found at Damodarapur in the 
Dina j pur district (Ep. Ind., VoL XV, p. 143). The Bhuvana 
is apparently the Bhuvanesvara of the Faridpur district as 
given in Rennell’s map. There is evidence to show that the 
upper course of this river has latterly assumed different names. 
JalpMa lifiga is still in the district of Jalpaiguri. The name 
Jalpaiguri is supposed to have been derived from Jalpi6a. 




Article No. 7. 


Worship and Propitiation of Wild Animals at 
Uttarbhag, Lower Bengal. 

By f&N®ER Lal Hora. 

(Published with permission of Ihe Director, Zoological Survey of India.) 

• 

The cult of the worship and propitiation of wild animals, 
particularly of those that are harmful to man, is widely spread 
all over India and has been practised in this country from time 
immemorial. There can hardly be any doubt* that this custom 
was born out of fear of these animals and the desire to propi- 
tiate them and acquire their good will. The loss of hu n^ n life 
through the attacks of serpents, tigers, crocodiles, etc., is 
probably nowhere greater than in the Sundarbans, which he 
in the lowest part of the deltaic region rtf the Ganges. Dr. B. S. 
Guha of the Zoological Survey informs me that there are 
indications that the Sundarbans, the upper part at any rate, 
were at one time considerably populated as testified by tlfe 
numerous archaeological remains that have been found. At the 
present time, ft is a dense jungle, ‘infested with wild animals 
of all descriptions, and almost denuded of human habitation. 
Moreover, it is a very malarious and unhealthy tract. In 
spite of all these disadvantages,* it is resorted to annually, 
between October and May, by a large number of people who 
go there for wood-cutting and fishing. It is no wonder then 
that a great variety of worship intended to propitiate the 
deities of Jungle Terror of all sorts, mostly of those associated 
with wild animals or with the security of boats in the treacherous, 
tidal creeks of this area, is found in the Sundarbans or in the 
villages in its neighbourhood. The implicit belief of these 
simple and illiterate people in the efficacy of such practices 
gives them enough courage to enter the forests and emboldens 
them to work there in spite of great many dangers that surround 
them. 

Uttarbhag, where the worship described below was 
noticed, is a small trading village on the Piali Nadi about 
23 miles to the soflth-east of Calcutta and 5 miles beyond 
Baruipur. It is well known that * the country in the Maidanmal 
or Mednimall pargaiui (south of Tolly’s Nullah and containing 
Baruipur), was formerly a dense jungle, overrun with wild 
beasts’ (O’Malley, 1914, p. 74). Now the whole of this 'parqana 
and also the country to the south of it between Baruipur and 
Uttarbhag has been reclaimed, and vast stretches of ‘ paddy ’ 
fields are to be seen on both sides of the road which runs on f 

( 31 ) 
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a high embankment. Thus the jungles and* their attendant 
dangers have almost § disappeared, but the popular beliefs in 
the jungle deities still survive, though in a somewhat modified 
form. In this article, it is not intended to describe in detail 
these popular beliefs, which are fairly • well known and have 
received the attention of several scholars, but to direct attention 
to the modifications that some of them have undergone, pre- 
sumably due to t a change in the environment and outlook of 
the people. It* seems that the r iaws of nature that govern 
the form and behaviour of an 'animal are the same that 
influence the practice* in popular beliefs in the human society. 
I have shown elsewhere (1930) how animal organization and 
behaviour become moulded under the direct effect of the 
environment and the present study regarding the popular 
beliefs of man leads exactly to the same conclusion. This 
similarity is still further augmented by the fact that the changes 
take place gradually and in a connected series and do not 
represent sudden jumps. Sewell (1929) has already directed 
attention to the paramount importance of the study of 
4 ecology 5 in dealing with anthropological problems, and I feel 
that this point cannot be stressed too strongly. 

During the early part of 1933, several visits were paid to 
Uttarbhag to study the brackish water fauna of the pools 
and ponds in its neighbourhood. On the 8th of February, 
it was noticed that some 'kind of pujd had f>een performed 
at three different places in the village. The four images of 
4 Dakshindar ’, j)laced on a mud platform, at each of these 
places formed the most conspicuous feature of the ritual. By 
standing over the bridge across the sluices, all the three 'places 
of worship could be seen and it was found that an identical 
type of pujd had taken place. The spot near the commence- 
ment of the road to the Surjyapur Khal and behind the paddy- 
market was selected for a detailed study. There were re- 
presentations of four distinct deities, e.g. Manasa , the serpent 
goddess ; Makar, the crocodile ; Dakshindar or Bdn Bibi , and 
Panch-pir. Efforts were made to get full particular^ regarding 
the composite pujd , but the information supplied by different 
people during this, as well as subsequent visits, was so con- 
flicting that it need not be given here. I have formed an 
opinion that these people have no conception of the godlings 
they worship ; not one of them was able to giye a complete 
and connected story. We were informed that a Brahman 
Purohit or priest residing at Baruipur performed the puja 
and he was the right person Uf approach for information. 
Unfortunately our two attempts to meet the man were unsuccess- 
ful. 

We were, however, able to gather that the pujd is performed 
jointly by the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and that the 
services of a Hindu priest are requisitioned for the worship of 
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Manasd and Jtfakar, while that of a Muhammadan priest, 
usually a faqir, for th$ woijship of Panch-pir and Bdn Bibi. 
The puja when performed by a Muhammadan faqir would be 
called a shlrini . Here it may be recalled that wood -cutters 
when going to Sund^bans always take their faqir with them 
who performs shlrini before the commencement of the work. 
The faqir is said to possess power to drive away tigers, crocodiles, 
and other harmful )*eas$s of the jungle. Sunder (1903) has 
described in detail the made of worship practised by these 
priests. After certain preliminaries, the faqir builds seven 
small huts in which are housed Jagabandti , Mahddeva , Manasd , 
Kali-may d or Kali, Kdmesvari and Bufhi Thdkurani, Ghdzi 
Saheb and Kdlu, and Chdwal Pir and Bam Ghdzi . Besides 
.these godlings, Rupapdri, Bastu Devata, Orpdri, and Raksa Chandi 
are also, worshipped. Rupapdri and Orpdri have a platform each 
outside the seven huts, while the trunk of a tree represents 
Raksa Chandi. Bastu Devata is not represented by *any material 
emblem. The puja referred to above is simplified at Utfarbhag 
by eliminating a certain number of deities. It is significant, 
however, that in January -February the village people perform 
the puja of several deities at one and the same time, instead of 
worshipping each deity separately on the appropriate day in 
the year. A short accotmt of each godling worshipped. at * 
Uttarbhag is given below : — * 

Manasd 1 {PL 3, fig. 1). — In Bengal, Manasd , the goddess 
of snakes, occupies a foremost place. It is believed that if 
her worship is neglected someone in the family is sure to die 
of snake-bite. During monsoon* in the month of Sravaqa 
(July^August) a festival is held in her honour and she is 
worshipped on that day. Her image (she is represented 
‘ sitting on a water-lily and clothed with snails ), or a 
branch of her sacred tree (Siju or Euphorbia), or, a 
pan of water surrounded by clay images of snakes are taken 
to represent the deity. In some places the snake godling 
‘ is represented by a pot marked with vermilion and laid under 
a tree, with clay snakes ranged round it, and a trident, the i 
weapon of &iva, driven into the ground 1 * * * 5 (Crooke, 1926). Rai 
Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda informs me that the worship 
of Manasd in the Dacca District takes place on the last day 
of the month of Srdvana. It is called Manasd puja or Ndg- 
puja. The goddess is worshipped with ashta naga (eight-headed 
cobra) and Bidllish N&ga (f orty-two-headed cobra) . The favourite 


1 For details of th<* worship of the goddess Manasd reference may 
be made to such standard works as Vogel, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 2 78 

(London: 1920); Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 

' 383 384 (London : 1926) and Crooke in Encyclopedia of Religion 

Ind Ethics , XI, p. 413 (Edinburgh : 1920). For a historical account of 

the Manasd cult see Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature , 
pp. 252-276 (Calcutta: 1911). 
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offering of Manasd is milk and plantain. A Brahman priest 
performs the pujd with recitation of Sanskril verses. There 
are, no doubt, other foays <rf representing the deity also, but 
so far as I have bee*, able to ascertain the mode of representing 
this godling at Uttarbhag by two coniqal mounds of mud is 
quite different from all others so far known. Each mound has 
three clay heads of cobra arranged on one side and a mark 
of vermilion put in front of them. It f seems probable that 
these mud-mouirtls are substitutei for water pans or earthen 
pots. The idea of water that is usually associated with the 
goddess of snakes is l^hus eliminated. It has also to be noted 
that the piija at Uttarbhag was performed towards the end of 
January or early in February and not, as is usual, in the months 
of July and August. The worship of Manasd during July- 
August has some meaning, for during the rainy season the 
burrows of snakes become flooded and they seek shelter in 
the huts of the villagers where they are not infrequently found 
hidden* in beds or coiled up in pitchers and other household 
utensils. Thus during the monsoon months the danger from 
snake-bite is the greatest in the villages of Lower Bengal. In 
January and February, on the other hand, these reptiles 
usually hibernate and rarely come out of their burrows, and 
afe.thus least harmful at that time of the year. The worship 
of Manasd at Uttarbhagi has thus to be treated as a relic, 
without any specific utilitarian background in it* present form. 

Makar (PL 3, fig. 3). — Crocodiles are greatly dreaded 
on account of their habit of attacking men and animals. Some 
individuals are known to hftve become very daring in their 
depredations. At Uttarbhag a mud model of a crocodile is 
made and worshipped. It may be remarked that this model, 
though very crude and probably hastily made, is a very good 
replica of the living animal. The open mouth, the teeth, the 
central row of high scutes on the back, the flapper-like limbs, 
the position of the eyes, and other features of the animal are 
well represented. The living animal does not usually lie with 
the mouth wide open, but the model is probably designed to 
show the beast in its most hideous and destructive 'attitude. 

Reference may here be made to the fact that 4 Some wilder 
tribes of Baroda, to avert injury to men and animals as well 
as sickness, worship Magardeo in the form of a piece of wood 
shaped like a crocodile and supported on two posts’ (Crooke, 
1926, p. 377). With regard to the worship of Makar , it has 
to be remembered that crocodile is believed to be the vehicle 
of several gods and goddesses of great repute. For instance, 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda informs me that Oanga 
or the goddess presiding over the Ganges rides on a Makar . 
The cult of Makar is connected with the cult of Oanga. 

Dakshindar or Bdn Bihi (PI. 3, fig. 2). — In 1915, a 
short note was published by Batabyal on the worship of 
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‘ Dakshindar, a. godling of the Sunderbuns \ with beautiful 
illustrations, in the Jovfnal • of the Asiqfic Society of Bernal 
I have nothing of importance tcTadd this account except 
that at Uttarbhag the number of images v%s restricted to four 
at each place of worship. We were informed th&t two ox the 
four images of each group represented the wife of Daksln Ray 
( Dakshindar ) whom the people called Rdymoni. 3*n the photo- 
graph reproduced heie, first and the third images from the 
left represent Daksin Ray while the other two* are of Rdymoni . 
The wife of Daksin Ray is*fm innovation, for no reference to 
her has been found in the literature studied. The markings 
on the crown were different in all the four images. Two of 
the images had their faces turned towards one side while the 
other two had their gaze fixed on the other side. This was 
probably intended to frighten away tigers coming from either 
of the two sides. Dakshindar is probably the principal godling 
worshipped, as it seems to have been provided with a Canopy 
at the time of worship. The four poles struck oh four sides 
of the mud-platform are indicative of this fact. 

The images are placed on a mud-platform resembling a 
Muhammadan tomb or dargdh. A Muslim priest performs the 
worship and the Muhammadan name for the godling is Bdn 
Bibi , which means the goddess of forests (see Hora, 1934). • * *' 

Pdnch-pir (PI. 3, fig. 4). — A iuud-platform resembling 
a Muhammadah tomb with five balls of earth placed on it 
represents Pdnch-pir . The adoration of Pirs or Muhammadan 
saints is common among Mussalmans and more superstitious 
among the Hindus also offer pujd to them, for they are credited 
with supernatural powers. Mr. Md. Enamul Haqq has very 
kindly given me the following note on the cult of Pdnch-pir 
in Bengal : — • 

* Belief and practices in connection with the cult of Panch - 
pir belong to those religious superstitions of Bengali Muslims 
and Hindus of lower order, which arose out of the fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim culture. The quintette of Pdnch-pir or 
the “ Five Saints ” is commonly adored and worshipped by both 
Hindus ami Muslims as a coterie of aquatic and sylvan deities. 
This quintette is specially popular among the wood-cutters of 
Sundarban and Sonargaon and among the sailors of East Bengal. 
There are five tombs of Pdnch-pir in Sonargaon near Dacca 
and at the outskirts of the Sundarban area in the District of 
24-Parganas. * 

( The names of the “ Five Saints ” are not definitely known 
and the same name% are net universally adopted. People of 
various localities explain them variously and one of the 
interesting features of their heterogeneous explanation is that a 
few local saints of obscure origin are always added to the list 
along with a few other historical ones. As for example, people 
of Sonargaon locality say that the following five saints are ‘ 
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Panch-pir : (I) Gliayathu-’d-Dln, (2) ghamsu-’d-Din, (3) Sikandar, 
(4) Ghazi, and (5) Kalu. According to the people of Chittagong 
the five saints are : (1> Bara WSr, Abdul Kadir JilanI, (2) gljaykh 
Farid, (3) KJhwajah Mu‘muddin Qhishtl, (4) Khwajah Khidr, 
and (5) Badr §hah. 

4 The Five Saints are widely believed all over East Bengal 
to be the patron saints of the sailors and wood-cutters. In 
some places in West Bengal, such caseMidnapore, they are 
worshipped as a quintette of farr&ly deities who are believed 
to look after the general welfare aM prosperity of the family/ 

Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda, late of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, informs me that the boatmen of the Dacca 
District, when in trouble, recite the following verse : — 

dmard achhi holdhan 

we are children 

Ghazi achhe nikaman 

the Ghazi is our guardian 

Panch-pir Badr Badr Badr . 

At Uttarbhag, I tried to get the names of the five saints 
that had been worshipped, but without any success. My 
informants said something about Ghazi Saheb, his brother 
Kalu, and his son Chawal‘Pir, but no one was able to enumerate 
the five Pirs. By a study of the literature, I have come to the 
conclusion that the following five saints may have been 
worshipped at Uttarbhag : — (1) Ghazi Saheb. The most famous 
of the Pirs of the District of 24-Parganas is Ghazi Saheb, who is 
supposed to exercise great control over tigers and crocodiles 
and secure relief from sickness and disease. He helps the wood- 
cutters ; (2) Kalu, a brother of Ghazi Saheb ; (3) Chawal Pir, 
a son of Ghazi Saheb ; (4) Ram Ghazi, a nephew of Ghazi 
Saheb ; and (5) Machandali Saif, a saint that is supposed to 
help the crews of boats in their troubles during navigation, etc. 
The saints Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are, no doubt, worshipped on account 
of their close association with Ghazi Saheb. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee 
is of the opinion that the name Machandali is due probably 
to a confusion of Hindu and Muhammadan elements. 
Matsyendranatha or Machhindarnath was a great yogi who 
obtained supernatural knowledge by hiding inside the stomach 
of a fish and listening to a discourse between &iva and Uma. 
Gorakhnath of legendary fame was the m6st renowned disciple 
of Machhindar. In Machandali, it is probable that a faint 
memory of the saint Machhindar lingers ; ‘All ’, the final 
element in the name, is that of Ali, the son-in-law of the 
prophet. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prashad Chanda, Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Dr. B. S. Guha, and Mr. Md. Enamul Haqq for their valuable 
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suggestions, all o’f which, ha vejbeen incorporatecKin the paper 
with suitable acknowledgements!?* BabuUhN. Bagchi helped 
me in the field and took the photographs.?!^ this my t.hanVa 


are due to him. 
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Article No. 8. 


The Science Medicine under the Atfhasids. 

By M. Z. Siddiqi. 

The causes of the speedy development of Arabian 

MEDICINE IN # THE ABBASID PERIOD. 

• 

The advent of the Abbasids marked a new era in the 
history of the development of Arabian medicine. They came 
to power and there arose the magnificent building of Arabian 
medicine with all its parts well developed. The rapid rise of 
this science, in the short space of less than two hundred years, 
can be comprehended only in the light of the collective circum- 
stances that led to it, namely, the previous development of 
Medical science by the Greeks and the Indians, the work done 
in connection with Arabian medicine and the development of 
Arabic grammar and scientific prose literature under the 
Umayyads, the keen interest of the Abbasid Caliphs and their 
courtiers in literary activities, and the ample means ansi 
appliances which they had at their disposal for the promotion 
of Arabian mddicine. 

The interest of the Caliphs. 

All the early Abbasid Caliphs from al-Man$ur to al-Muta- 
wakltil were great patrons of learning and of the learned. Al- 
Mansur was himself a scholar , 1 and being fond of the company 
of scholars he urged his son, Mahdi, to frequent their society . 2 
He took a keen interest in Astronomy and other sciences, and 
also in literature . 3 Mahdi had less taste for scientific studies 
and was not so broad-minded as his predecessor or successors, 
still he was himself a literary man 4 and his generosity towards 
literary men was unprecedented . 5 Al-Harun’s literary and 
scientific interest is too well known to need emphasis. His 
love of literature and science was further excited by his acqui- 
sition of a large number of books in his campaign in Asia Minor 
(at the conquest of Angora). In order to preserve the pre- 
viously-collected an$l the newly-acquired books and to make 
the best use of them, he founded the Baytu’l-Hikmat, organised 
the library and the translation department, appointed Fadl b. 

1 al-Mas'udi, Muruju’l-Dhahab, vol. 8, p. 292. 

2 Annals of al-Tabari, series 3, p. 404. 

3 MurtijuT-Dhahab, vol. 8, pp. 290-292. 

4 al-Suyuti, T&rikhu’l-Khulafa, 1857, p. 275. 

5 Ibn Khallik&n, ed. Wiistenfeld, No. 252 ; Kitabu’l-Aghanl, Vol. IX, 
p. 40. 


( 39 ) 
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Nubakht to supervise the translation, of Persian books into 
Arabic. He fentrustecf the task" of supervising the translation 
of Greek medical w^ks 1 to Yuhanna b. Masawayh, who had 
many assistants under him. Al-Mamun organised and sent a 
commission to Byzantium in order to acquire Greek scientific 
books . 2 3 Al-Mu‘ta$im approved the strict measures taken by 
Afshin in regard to the apothecaries 8 and supplied Yuhanna 
b. M&sawayh with big monkeys for dissection . 4 * Al-Wathiq’s 
long and interesting discussion with the learned medical men 
of his time concerning the fundamental principles of the 
science of medicine, their basis, and the method followed in 
establishing them, shows his keen interest in medical science 
and its history . 6 Al-Mutawakkil, in spite of his orthodo:: 
views, knew the worth of real scholars and did not hesitate 
to promote the learned Christian physicians to the position 
which they deserved. He had promoted Hunayn b. Ishaq from 
the position of an ordinary translator to that of superintendent 
of the translation department , 6 and made him the head of the 
physicians in Baghdad 7 and he appointed Rabban al-Tabari, 
who worked as foreign secretary of al-Mu'tasim, as his own 
courtier . 8 

* 

According to the Arabic proverb ^ people 

follow their Kings, the interest of the Caliphs in the science 
created an interest for it in their courtiers and subjects also. 
Ishaq b. Sulayman b. ‘Ah al-Hashimi . 9 Muhammad b. ‘AbdiT- 
Malik al-Zayyat , 10 Ibnu’l-Mudabbir , 11 ‘Abdul-Lah b. Ishaq 12 , 
the family of the Barmacides 13 and of the Banu Musa 14 


1 Tarikhu’l-Hukama, pp. 255, 380. Cf. Tabaqatu’l-Atibba, vol. 1, 
p. 175. 

2 al-Fihrist, p. 243. 

3 Tarikhu’l-Hukama, p. 189. 

4 Tabaqatu’l-Atibba, vol. 1, p. 87. 

6 Muruju’l-Dhahab, vol. 7, pp. 173-180. A description of tho principles 
of the empirics and of the methodists is given in this discussion. 

6 Tabaqatu’l-Atibbd, vol. 1, p. 189. 

7 Ibid., p. 198. ‘ 

8 al-Fihrist, German Edition, p. 296. 

9 He got a Sanskrit book on drugs translated into Arabic by Manka 
{al-Fihrist, p. 303). He was interested in Indian medicine, probably 
because he had lived in India as a governor of Sindh (al-Tabari, vol. 3, 
p. 609). 

10 He used to spend about two thousand dinars a month on translators 
And copyists (Tab., vol. 1, p. 206). For his interest in literature see 
Kit&buT-Aghani, vol. 20, pp. 46-47. 

Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Yahya b. Kh&lid got the compendium of Susruta translated into 
Arabic (al-Fihrist, p. 303). 

1 4 The Banu Musd, who are also known as Banu Munajjim, were the 
greatest patrons of Arabic scientific literature after the Caliphs. They 
sent a commission to Byzantium to acquire Greek works (al-Fihrist, 
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are some of those courtiers and private persons who showed 
great zeal in attracting students* of medicine to Baghdad 
and in encouraging them to enrich Araug, medical literature 
with translations and ^dependent contribution. 1 


Baghdad as a great literary centre. 

> 

♦ / 

Baghdad, the Metropolis of Islam, thus assumed the fallen 
mantle of Rome and Alexandria. Hithqp came the most able 
men of the time from all quarters of the globe, attracted by the 
patronage of princes and private individuals, to employ their 
medical talents in well-stored libraries and well-equipped 
hospitals-;, and by their collective effort they produced the 
vast and varied literature of Arabian medicine. Here, too, 
trade brought a large variety of new medicaments like , 
Senna, Aandli, Falanja, (probably Per. Palanga), Salajit, 

and As regards the international aspect of its medical 

school, at any rate, Baghdad excelled the previous seats of 
learning. Neither at Rome nor at Alexandria were Indian 
Medical men working side by side with those of other nations, 
nor were so many important Indian and Greek medical work** 
translated into any other language as 'into Arabic. 


The different groups of medical men. 

^he different groups of these men of many-sided learning 
helped the progress of Arabian medicine in different ways’ 
Some translated the Greek or the Indian medical works into 
Arabic. Some tested and verified the medical principles 
established by the ancient physicians. Some tried to systematise 
the diverse branches of medical science into one harmonious 
whole. Here we will deal only with the translation of medical 
works into Arabic and with the verification of medical principles 
by the Arabic medical writers. 


p. 243), brought Th&bit b. Qurra to Baghdad, and introduced him and 
many other scholars to the court of the Caliphs (Tab., vol. 1, p. 215; 
Mu‘jamu’l-Udaba, vol. # 5, p. 460). They paid Hunayn and others 500 
dinars a month for translating medical works into Arabic (Tab., vol. 1, 
*p. 187). They had a big library which was a great attraction for people 
in different towns (Mu k j^m, vol.#6, p. 467). 

1 T&hir, the governor of Khur&san, after making his son a Wall of 
Diy&ri Rabi‘a, wrote to him a long letter (Annals of al-Tabari, series 3, 
vol. 2, pp. 1046-1061), instructing him in the art of governing people. 
In this letter, which was much admired by Mamun and a copy of which 
was sent by him to all the officials, he says ‘ You should establish 
hospitals for the sick and appoint physicians and attendants to treat 
and attend them’. (Tabari, series 3, vol. 2, p. 1059.) 
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The early translators. 

1 

Though, the translation of medical works into Arabic was 
resumed in the Abbaside period in the r^ign of al -Mansur, and 
received an organised form in the reign of al-Harun, yet it was 
not carried out on the basis of any sound principle until the 
appearance of Hunayn b. Ishaq in this fold, about the end of 
the reign of al-Mamun. Almost ajl the early translators, like 
Batriq, his son Yahya, and Stephep b. Basil, were non-Arabs, 
lacking regular and ^well-grounded education in the Arabic 
language, the mastery of which was as essential for the purpose 
of translating Greek medical works into Arabic as that of the 
Greek language and of medical science. This deficiency in the 
early translators must have gravely hampered their wprk and 
rendered their translation useless for the Arabic -reading public. 

Remarks of Bahauddin. 

This conjecture is corroborated by a passage in the Kashkul 
of Baha’uddm-al-‘Amili. He says that Yuhanna, the son of 
Batriq and Ibn Na/ima of Emessa, while translating, considered 
-every single word of the Greek text and replaced it by its Arabic 
equivalent. ‘This,’ he continues, ‘was not a sound method 
of translation, firstly, because Arabic equivalents could not be 
found for every Greek word, on account of which a large number 
of Greek words were used by them in their translations and, 
secondly, because the syntax of the two languages very often 
differs. Again metaphorical expressions, the use of whv?h is 
quite common in every language, cannot be well translated by 
this method .’ 1 


Hunayn as a translator. 

About the end of the reign of al-Mamun there appeared in 
the Graeco-Arabic translation department of the Baytu’l- 
r Hikmat the great personality of Abu Zayd Hunayn b. Ishaq 
al-Tbadi who was fully qualified for translating Greek medical 
works into Arabic . 2 He knew Arabic as his native tongue and 
further studied it with the great grammarian Khalil ; he had 
learnt Greek at Alexandria, and he had received his education in 
medical science from Yuhanna b. Masawayh. Being thus well- 
equipped, he revolutionised the old system of* rigid literal 
translation and based it on the better principle of freely expressing 
the sense of the Greek texts in Arabic language without caring 


1 Kashkul, Bul&q, 1288 A.H., p. 191. 

2 Hunayn could not have been appointed as a translator in the 
Baytu’l-Hikmat before 830 because he was born in 809 and it is extremely 
improbable that he had finished his student life before he was 21 years 
of age. 
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to render in it exactly every single word of the original Greek, 
text. But he was not too frdb in his translation and he always* 
tried to be as literal as possible, pro video the sense was clearly 
expressed. In order £o achieve this end, he did not hesitate 
to add certain explanatory phrases where he thought it necebsary 
to do so. 1 


His students. 

Some time after he had* entered the translation department,. 
Hunayn engaged other competent translators to assist him in. 
his work. His son, Ishaq, his nephew Hubaysh, ‘Isa b. \abya, 
and al-Rahawi are some of his assistants who are mentioned by 
the Arab bibliographers. All of them being students and assist- 
ants of, Hunayn they must have followed his method and 
principle in their translation. This is evident at least in the 
case of Hubaysh, whose translation of the 9th— 15th books of 
Galen’s Anatomy has come down to us, and has been published 
together with a German translation, by Dr. Max Simon. In 
his introduction to the Arabic text, describing the character 
of the Arabic text, Dr. Simon says : ‘ He (the Arabic translator) 
has endeavoured to translate all that is essential in the content, 
though he has dealt with 1 the conjunctions (Bindemittel) mors 
freely, at times very freely indeed. *At any rate he has taken 
the trouble to 'Tender into Arabic all the component parts of a 
sentence, including the Grammatical ones, in some form or 
other, i.e. (he has followed) a principle and (taken) a liberty 
which even a modern translator may follow (and may take), 
within certain limits, if his aim is a translation faithful to the 
sense which is always more than a purely literal one, and which 
presupposes familiarity with the nature of the subject. n e 
whole the Arab has thoroughly succeeded in achieving his 
purpose \ 2 

Their care in translation. 


The translator of these books of Galen’s Anatomy used^ 
besides a ’Syriac translation, three copies of the Greek text, 
no doubt, for the purpose of collation. If we may assume 
that it was the rule with the school of Hunayn to use as many 
copies of the Greek texts as might be available, this would 
indicate that they took care to make their translation as 


l Our opinion is based on the comparison of the quotations of 
Dioscorides in the Mufradat of Ibnu’l-Bayt&r with the German translation 
of Dioscorides’ book by Berendes. The additional explanatory phrases 
which are found in the quotations at many places are not found m the 

German translation. yoL Int . p . X LV. He also says that many 
explanatory phrases are added in the Arabic text which Could not have 
occurred in the original Greek text, vol. 1, Int. p. XIV. 

» Ibid., p. XIII. 
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correct as possible. This is further indicated fey the fact that 
the mastery of the subject. by the translator was considered 
essential, as is shown by the revision of the translation of 
Mathematical, works rendered by Hun$yn and others, by 
Th&bit b. Qurra. 1 

Arabic medical technical terms. 

e 

• 

The great difficulty which the. translators of the medical 
works in general had tg face was in connexion with the technical 
terms, almost all of which they must have coined. With so 
little of the early Arabic medical literature available, it is 
difficult to trace their development, still a glance at the list 
of the terms given below will show what system the translator^ 
followed in coining the pathological and other medical terms. 
Sometimes they used only phrases descriptive of the disease 
of the\)rgan« affected, such as a^J! 

(*)J 9 etc., or they tried to express the 

peculiarity of the disease by means of a metaphor like cbiJI , 
I rid, iu*JI fib etc. Sometimes they tried to explain 
the peculiar character of the disease without employing any 
ffietaphor as we find in such cases as ^ y -Jl w 

^ X lL . 

5 9 , etc. Some- 

times they used such words as were in common use, or their deriva- 
tives in a particular technical sense, like , hope, in the sense 

of Hydrometra 9 the eater, in the sense of Gangrene, , 
the ant, in the sense of Herpes, xyila) f , the nail, in the sense of 

Pterygium, from , to split, in the sense of Headache, 

from (3^ to tear, in the sense of Hemicrania, etc. But 
were the Arabs original in coining these and other technical 
terms ? We are inclined to answer this question in the negative 
and say that the Arabs in most cases, if not as a rule, translated 
the Greek technical terms, literally, into their own 1 language 
whether in Anatomy, Pathology, or Physiology. The following 
table of Arabic and Greek nomenclature will illustrate our remark. 

Anatomical terms. 

KapSias ods. 

cU»l p(£* r °v j8Ac0apou. 

iUjJf KoiXiai rov €K\€<j>a\ov. 

k-Ajysu , fitej > koAttos rrjs v<jT€pas- 


1 al-Fihrist, pp. 265, 267. 
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> koXIcll *7]$ KapSlas . 

Aj^iapJf AJjJejJI K/waraXXgeiSes vypov. 

AjXx^JI AflxkJf afM(f>t,^XrfaTpo€i&€9 X IT< ^ V * 

AjoIaJI payoeihis x lrt *>v. # 

aibklt K€paTO€ihks xitwv. 

A large number of other Anatomical termjj like * I <jxc 
y, S<wlt *UJ‘ { i^LaJi *UJ! I y and others 

are nothing but literal translation of Gr^ek terms, as may be 
Tseen by referring to the Glossary of the Anatomie des Oahn 
of Dr. Simon. 

Pathological terms. 


The four stages of fever : — 



ap X rj. 

or AjyxM 

avafiams* 


aKprj. 

Jslhsu^t or 

KardPacns. 

*&Ju,Ur 

vbpajifj. 


> / • i»o / 

a<JKlT7}S VOpCDlfJ. 


TVfX7raVLT7]9 vSpOJlfi. 

^♦acdUf — U«^t 

V7TocrapKi$ios vbpcoi/j. 

’ ybJI jjUhjLot 

KOcXcag pvais. 

* &k$\ 

yayypcuva. 

(^joxslapjl ^JLdf 

<f>Xeypa o£v. 

yuuJi 

<f)X4ypLa yXvKV. 


<j>X€y(La vaXdihes. 

j\zJ» 

rjpuTptTaios. 

iuUjI ^sJt ( w*A)l ) 

7 rvperos rpiraZos . 

ty 1 

TTvperos Terapratoy. 

&/bJI ( ) 

Kavoos. 


Acovr/acrty. 

wjUXJI 

aXcuTTCKta. 

eLaJt 

6<f>iaois. 

c^iaxJI of*> 

nXcuplriS' 

iiy ( of«3 

Trvevfiovia. 


yXavKwois. 


KVVO€&€t$ opifew* 
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A comparison of the Greek and Arabic nomenclature will 
show that many other Arabic forms under this heading, e.g., 
the terms denoting tbfe different kinds of urine and the different 
types of pulse are translated literally from the Greek. 


Physiological teems. 


aj^UbJI SytJI 

Svvapus 

iXtCTlKTI. 

&5brfsl*J! 

>* 

KadeKTLKrj. 

9} 

• 

9) 

7 rpoa)GTLKrj 

LJLJiiJf „ 

ft 



ft 

£ (OTLKrj . 

AxjujJaJf ,, 

if 

< frvOLKi ]. 


« 

This method of translating literally Greek technical terms 
has been employed even in pharmacology. We find that 
the Arabic Tiames of many plants are literal translations of 
their Greek names. Here we give only a few instances. 


Jl^f yls P. - aub 

oU&. villi' ji ( ) 

JuxJI P. Jt 


fivos <Ltcl 
7 toAv 7 t 68 lop 

TpiKOKKOS 
PovyXcuoaov 
apvoyXwoaov . 
rpayoTTwyojv. 1 


Development of medical Aeabic nomenclature.* 

Though the Arabs translated the Greek technical terms, 
in most cases, yet we should not be justified in concluding from 


1 The same system, it seems, was followed in some other sciences 
also which the Arabs borrowed from other nations. *In Logic the Arabic 
terms given below with their Greek equivalents appear to be translations 
of the corresponding Greek terms. 



Premiss 

, « 

TTpQTaOlS. 


Middle term 

opos TO pioov. 

jiS\ 

Major term 

TO fJL€l£oV OLKpOV. 

JOf 

Figure 

oxrjpa 


Vicious circle 

kvkX6s» 

aLfywl! 

Category. 

KaTrjyopla. 


In Alchemy j&j 9 and are probably translations of 

XpvooKopdXXwv and afooocXrjvov respectively ( Ar. Alchemisten, 
Heidelberg 1924, Part 1, pp. 21, 23, ft. note). But in alchemy the 
Arabs could not have followed this system too frequently except in 
-regard to the names of substances, because this science was not developed 
i by their predecessors. 
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this that they c^d not develop the medical nomenclature any 
further than the Greeks, Dr. Simon says that* the Arabs, in 
a later period, advanced the formal side the medical science 
by developing the Anatomical nomenclature further than what 
they received from thfc Greeks. In this they must have been 
helped by the scientific development of Arabic Grammar. . Thus 
in case of single-worded Pathological terms they mostly used the 

form JUi , like , Angina, , Fever, jty* , Tetanus 
Headache, , Vertigo, fa , Catarrh, etc. In pharmacology 
they mostly used the form Jyd 9 such as Jsyuo , snuff, 
powder, , suppository, *y5 9 emetic, <3^1, linctus, 

plaster, etc. 

• It is difficult, however, to determine whether this system 
of translating technical terms was adopted by the early trans- 
lators and maintained by Hunayn and his students, when they 
entered the translation department, on the ground that* these 
Arabic terms had already gained currency or whether they 
themselves liked this system and improved it because they were 
unable to substitute a better system in its place. 

The share oe Hunayn in Graeco-Arabic medical 

TRANSLATION. 

• 

Be it as it*mav, Hunayn and his school applied themselves 
heart and soul to translating Greek medical works, and almost 
entirely by their own exertions 1 they reproduced in Arabic, 
in less than fifty years well-nigh, all the important medical works 
of the Greeks. To what extent this part of Arabic medical 
literature was indebted to the school of Hunayn will be made 


clear by the following 

table. 2 



The number of 

Number of works 

Greek authors . 

works translated. 

translated by 
Hunayn' s school 

Galen . . 

91 

85 

Oreibasios 

5 

3 

Paulos . . 

2 

1 

Dioscorides 

1 

1 


1 We have said this because the physicians of Jundishaptir are not 
mentioned as translators of any medical work into Arabic. Yuhannd b. 
M&sawayh himself is not mentioned as a translator. The name of 
George, who is mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a as a translator (vol. 1, 
•p. 203), does not occur in the list of the translators given by Ibnu’l Nadim 

(al-Fihrist, p. 244). Even Ibn ^.bi U§aybi‘a does not say which medical 
works he had translated. Only one Kunnash of George is mentioned by 
the Arabic bibliographers ; and this book which he had written in Syriac 
was translated into Arabic by Hunayn. (Tabaq&t, vol. I, p. 125.) 

2 In this table I have left out those Greek authors the translators 
of whose works are not mentioned by Ibnu’l-Nadim. The table is based 
on the statement of Ibnu’l-Nadim (pp. 288-293). 
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The character of the translations executed by Hunayn’s 
school has already been discussed. Even these translations, 
in spite of the great* care Vith which they were made, were 
not always free from faults. Ibnu’l-Baytar says in connection 
with the word that ‘ Hunayn ha# translated it as 

which is far from being correct \ l He also says in connection 
with the word that Hunayn has translated the Greek 

word (probably klocjos) as *dt is strange, he says, 

that Hunayn has done so, because these two plants do not 
even resemble each other . 2 Dr. Bimon has also referred to 
some mistakes in the Arabic translation of Galen’s Anatomy. 
But, as Dr. Simon says , 3 such mistakes are not many. 

Hunayn and his students, apart from translating the 
Greek medical works, made also some independent contributions 
to Arabic medical literature. Long lists of their independent 
medical works are found in the Fihrist, and other Arabic biblio- 
graphies. 

The Indian physicians in Baghdad. 

Side by side with the physicians well- versed in the Greek 
system of Medicine, there were living at Baghdad many Indian 
paedical men, having a thorough knowledge of their own system, 
who sometimes vied with their rivals and showed the efficacy 
of their art where the devotees of the Greek systems had failed . 4 
The names of three of them : — Manka, Ibn Dhan (?) and Salih 
Ibn Bhalla (?) have been mentioned by Ibnu’l-Nadim , 5 Ibn Abi 
’U^aybi'a 6 , and Ibnu’l-Qifti . 7 It was the Barmakites, a family 
in touch with and revered by the Indians before Persia was 
conquered by the Arabs , 8 that drew these physicians to Baghdad 
and estabjished their reputation. Ja'far b. Yahya suggested 
the name of Salih to al-Harun for the treatment of his cousin, 
Ibrahim . 9 Ibn Dahan (?) was in charge of the hospital of the 
Barmakites 10 ; Manka, who was probably in the same Hospital, 
was asked by Yahya b. Khalid to translate* the Compendium 
of Susruta . 11 

The presence of these physicians in Baghdad, a^jd perhaps 
the success with which they practised their art attracted the 

1 Vol. 3, p. 13. Ibnu’l-Baytar has also referred to other mistakes 
of the translators in general (though he has not mentioned the name of 
Hunayn), vol. 2, p. 46. 

» Vol. 3, p. 66. 

* Anatomic des Galen , vol. 1, Int. p. XLV. 

4 For such oases see Tabaq&tu’l-Atibba, vol. 2, pp. 33-35. 

6 al-Fihrist, p. 245. • 

• yabaq&tu’l-A$ibb&, vol. 2, pp. 33-34. 

* TArikhu’l-Hukamd, p. 215. 

8 Prof. Browne’s Lit. Hist, of Persia, 1919, vol. 1, p. 258. 

• Tabaq&tu’l-A$ibb&, vol. 2, p. 34. 

10 al-Fihrist, p. 245. 

11 Ibid., p. 303. 
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notice of al-Mamun, Isjiaq b. Sulayman, and’ others. Thus 
numerous important Indian *medibal works, the names of % 
dozen of which are reported by Ibnul-Nadim, 1 were trans- 
lated into Arabic. Ikn Abi U$aybi‘a has added some more 
names to this list. Some of these works were translated directly 
from Sanskrit and others through Persian. 

Another group of physicians. 

Simultaneously with great Hunayn *md others who were 
busily engaged in translating Greek and Indian medical works 
into Arabic there was another equally or more important group 
of physicians at Baghdad, which thinking the translation work 
beneath their scholarship and dignity, or feeling themselves 
unqualified for this work, helped in the quick development 
of Arabian medicine by producing independent works in Arabic. 
To this group belonged almost all the physicians* who* came 
from the school of Jundishapur and wrote any book on medicine 
in Arabic, and also other medical men of this period like Sabur 
b. Sahl, Tsa b. Masa and others. 

Their works. 

• 

The works pf the members of this group, so far as it appears 
from their titles and descriptions given in the Arabic biblio- 
graphies, may be divided into two classes. 

(1) Those works which dealt with the same subjects with 
which the ancient physicians had dealt in such of their works 
as wefe translated into Arabic, like Kitabud-Hummiyat 2 of Ibn 
Masawayh, the 4 Kitabu man la yahduruhu Tabibuih’ 3 of ‘Isa 
b. Masa, etc. In these works they tried to treat the old subjects 
on new lines and to add the results of their own experience to 
what they had received from the ancients. Thus in the Kitabu’l- 
Hummiyat, Ibn Masawayh treated the subject in a tabular 
>*» 

form ( c ), a form that, so far as we know, had never 
before been applied to such subjects. 4 


1 al-Fihrist, p. 303. 

2 Tabaqatud-Atibba, vol, l, p. 183. The same work of Galen also was 
translated into Arabic (al-Fihrist, pp. 289-290). 

3 Ibid., p. 184. A book of the same title by Rhuphos was translated 
into Arabic (al-Fihrist, p. 291). 

4 In another book, Kitabud-Tashrih (Tarikhud-HukamA, p. 38). 
Yuhannd b. M 4s aw ay h * attempted to test and verify the Anatomical 
system of Galen. According to Ibn Abi U$aybi c a, he had the ambition 
to write a book on Anatomy, had kept monkeys to dissect when they 
were grown up, had received particular species of them from Mu‘ta§im 
and wrote a book on Anatomy which was admired by friends and foes 
alike (Tab., vol. 1, p. 178). According to a story reported by Ibnu’l- 
Qifti he wanted to dissect his own son in order to establish human 
anatomy but the Caliph stood in the way (pp. 39J-391). But Ibnud- 
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(2) To the 'second class belong^sucluworks of these physicians 
as dealt with subjects wh&h had not been treated by the 
ancient writers. The pharmacopoeia of S&bur b. Sahl, the book 
on piles by Abu Mus4 ‘ls&, the book oil the causes of sudden 
death by Qus#L Ibn Luqa, etc. may be included in this class. 

Though a very large number of very able medical men 
were busy in serying the cause of Arabian medicine in different 
ways, yet there was an important work in connection with it — 
the systematisation of the different branches of this science — 
which did not receive any serious attention from these physicians . 
An able and energetic young man of Tabaristan, well -qualified 
in the healing art, and well-equipped for this work, felt its 
necessity and took it up. This was Abu Sahl f Ali b. Rabb&n 
al-Tabari, the author of the Firdausu’l-Hikmat, which Jias been 
edited by me and published by the Aftab Press of Berlin. 


Nadim has not mentioned the Kit&bu’l-Tashrih in the list of Ibn 
Masawayh’s works, nor could we find any reference to this book in any 
extant medical work that we have read. The stories related by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a and Ibnu’l-Qifti are not found in any of the Arabic histories. 



Article No. 9. 


Side-light o!i Ancient Indian Social Life. 

By Kalipada Mitra. 

(The following pieces of information have been maiyiy 
derived from a Pali Commentary known as the V ima davatthu - 
atthakathd. ) 

The City. 

, 1. Festivals. — Here as well as In the Ja takas 1 we get 
constant references to Festivals (nakkhatta kilam). In V.V.A., 
I. 15 ( Vimanavatthu - atthakc thd ) we read 4 Ath’ekadivasam 

Rajagahe mahajana “ sattaham nakkhattam kilitabb^n * ti 
ghosanam karimsu A beautiful description of the city 
during the occasion is given there. ‘ One day a festival 
(nakkhattam) was announced in the city (Rajagaha). The 
citizens had the streets clean swept, sprinkled sand on them, 
and also five kinds of parched rice and flowers. At the door 
of every house banana plants and full pitchers were placed'. 
According to their means they caused flags and streamers of 
many colours *to flutter. All people attired themselves in 
their best robes and put on their braveries according to their 
means and joined the carnival. The whole city thus ornamented 
and decorated shone like a veritable celestial city. 2 * Now king 
Bimbjsara, to please the great crowd, sallied out of his royal 
palace, with a great retinue, amidst magnificence and splendour 
and made a circuit of the city/ The practice of kings going 
out in procession making a circuit of the city seems to have 
been in vogue as revealed in the Jataka story. 

In the introduction to the Vatamiga jataka (No. 14) the 
parents missed very much their absent son when the festival 
was proclaimed at Rajagaha lamenting over a silver casket 
containing* trinkets their son used to wear on other such 
occasions. 


1 Jat . No. 46 (Aramadusaka) ; 69 (Bherivada-Jat., nakkhatta at 
Benares) ; 60 ; 366 ; 388 (chanakale) ; 421 (atha ekadivasam nagare 
chanam sajjayknsu) ; *437 (tada Jambudipe giraggasamajjasadisam 
rnahantam chanam ghosayimsu) ; 469 (Sami, pubbe imasmim kale Sura 
ohano n&ma hoti) ; 512 (Kumbhajat. — Savatthiyam kira surachane 
ghutthe ta pancasata itthiyo samikanam chanakilavasane tikkhasurazp 
patiyadetva 4 chanam kllissama * ti sabbapi, etc.). 

2 jat. No. 410 (Susima) ‘ ekadivasam nagaram sajj&petv& 

sakko devaraja viya alankato Eravanapatibhagassa mattavaravaranassa 
khande nislditva nagaram padakkhinam akasi. 

4 One day when the feast came round on the full moon of the fourth 
month and the city and the palace were adorned like the city of the 
gods 


( 51 ) 
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It appears from F.V.A., I. 15 tljat the festivals were for 
those people who could afford them, not having to work, the 
labourers preferring work to enjoyment. We read 4 one day 
it was announced at Raj&gaha that th? festival was to last 
seven days. The treasurer asks his labourer, 44 tvam kirn 
nakkhatiam kilissasi udahu bhatim karissasi ” (would you join 
the festival or work ?) to which he repjies, sami, nalckhattam 
nama sadhandnabi hoti , mama pana gehe svdtandya ydgutaiiduldni 
natthi kim me nakkhattena (master, # the festival indeed is for the 
wealthy ; in my house, on the other hand, there is neither 
gruel nor rice for to-morrow’s consumption ; what have I to do 
with the festival ?) \ In the Oangamala Jataka (No. 421), 
however, we find that a poor labourer who had earned halt a 
penny (addhamdsakam) by carrying water (udakabhatim katva) 
supplemented his income by another half-penny received from 
a wretched* woman ; and with this magnificent sum they two 
together pfoposed to purchase garland, perfume and strong 
drink for the festival. Is not it therefore a question of taste 
rather than of means ? 

The festivals were probably celebrated on the day of the 
full moon in conjunction with a certain nakkhatta and therefore 
Indicating some auspicious momelut (Sans, kshanam , Pali 
chanam) and thus known also as chanam. On these occasions 
garlands, perfumes and strong drink (see foot-note 1) were 
freely indulged in. Magicians, jugglers, dancers, musicians 
(drummers, flute-players, conch-blowers), snake-charmers — all 
went there and contributed to their liveliness by displaying 
skill in their respective arts. 1 t 

With the above may be compared the description of the 
town Kufidapura on inauguration of the Tirthankar’s birth- 
day, XXII, pp. 252, 253 — Jacobi, Kalpasutra : — 

After the Bhavanapati, Vyantara, Jyotishka and Vaimanika 
gods had celebrated the feast of the inauguration of the 
Tirthankara’s birthday, the Kshatriya Siddhartha called at 
the break of the day, together the town policemen and addressed 
them thus : (99) 

4 O beloved of the gods, quickly set free all prisoners in the 
town of Kundapura, increase measures and weights, give order 
that the whole town of Kundapura with its suburbs be sprinkled 
with water, swept, and smeared (with cowdung, etc.), that 
in triangular places, in places where threft or fohr roads meet, 
in courtyards, in squares, and in thoroughfares, the centre of 
roads and paths along the shops be sprinkled, cleaned and 


1 432 (so i.e. Patalo the nato, ekasmin divase bhariyam adaya 
Baranasirp pavisitva naccitva gayitva dhanam labhltva ussava pariyosane 

bahum surabhattam gaha petva ), see also Jat. No. 365 (Ahigundika), 

489 (Jada Bhandu Kanna Pantjiu Kanna nama dve nataka cheka ), 

59 (BherfwLda), 60 g(Sainkhadhamana) ; cf. Therl. g. 53 (Sujata). 
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swept ; the platform be erected one above the other, that the 
town be decorated with ^variously # colouijpd flags and banners 
and adorned with painted pavilions, that the walls bear 
impressions in gosirsa^ red sandal and Dardara t of the hand 
with outstretched fingers ; that luck -foreboding vases be put 
on the floor and pots of the same kind be disposed round every 
door and arch ; that big, round and long garlands, wreaths 
and festoons be hung low and high, that the ttfwn be furnished 
with offerings, etc., that players, dancers, rope-dancers, wrestlers, 
boxers, jesters, story-tellers, ballad singers, actors (lamkd 
bhanda), messengers (araksakastalara, akhyayaka va — Irans. 
conjectural), pole dancers, fruit- mongers, bag-pipers, lute-players 
and many Talacaras be present. Erect and order to erect 
thousand pillars and poles and report on the execution of 
my orders (100). (Talacaras are those who bv clapping the 
hand beat the time during a performance *of music.) 
Numerous festivals besides the above seem to *have* been 
celebrated in ancient India as we notice them in Pali literature, 
sucli as the Plowing festival, 1 Sabbaratticaro (or Sabbarattivaro), 
viz. all night festival at Vesali, 2 3 a sort of St. Valentine’s Day, 8 
Elephant festival, 4 Kattika festival, 5 Midsummer festival, 6 
Salakila (which was done* in the Sala grove, Shorea robusta )* 
It is needless to mention that the city was decorated like the 
city of gods, e,g. on the Parasol festival day of the king 7 or 
like occasions. 

A description of the Sabbarattivaro festival is given in 
the Dhammapada-atthakatha 8 as follows : — 

On the night of the full moon of the month of Kattika the 
entire city of Vesali was decked with flags and banners, making 


1 Jat. No. 547 (Vessantara), 467 (Kama). 

2 Samyutta Nikaya I, 9. 4 Tena kho pana sarnayena Vesaliyam 

sabbaratti caro (°varo) hoti atha kho so bhikkhu Vesaliyam turiya- 

talita-vadita-nighosa saddam sutva. etc. 

3 S.N., I, 4, 2 § 8. Tena kho pana sarnayena Panca-salayam 

brahmanagame kumdrakanam (kumarikanam) pahunakani bhavanti: 
See also B<*>k of the Kindred Sayings (P.T.S.) Pt. I by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, p. 143, Foot-note : ‘ The festival was a kind of St. Valentine’s 

Day. Clansmen’s daughters arrayed in their best, held a parade, the 
youths having also fore-gathered, and presents, or at least flowers, were 
presented. Festival cakes were also handed round ’ 

* Jat. (455). 

6 Jat. 118 ; JL47 ; l^j) ; 276 ; 527 — 4 Atha tassa nagare kattika chanam 

ghosayimsu, kattika punnamaya nagaram sajjayimsu. .Atha 

•suriye atthamgate uggate punnacande devanagare viya alamkate nagare 
sabba disasu dlpesu j5j)antesu .raja sabbalamkarapap'mandito ajanfla- 
rathavaragato amaccaganaparivuto mahantena yasena nagaram padak- 
khinam karonto, etc.’ 

3 Warren : Buddhism in Translations, pp. 42, 43. (Thus the con- 
ception took place in the Midsummer festival.) 

7 Jat. 415 — 4 Chatta-mangaladivase pan’assa sakalanagaram devana- 
garam viya alamkarimsu.’ 

8 H.O.S., Vol. 30, p. 182. 
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it coterminous with the realms of the four great Kings and 
the festival began. § As the festival* continued through the 
night, he listened to the noise of the beating of drums and the 
striking of other musical instruments aiyi the sound of flutes. 
When the 7,707 Princes of Vesali and a like number of young 
princes and Commanders-in-chief all dressed and adorned in 
festive array; entered the city for taking c part in the festivities, 
he himself walkdd through his great cloister. 

We get the description of a t number of festivals in the 
Dhammapada Commentary. 1 

{a) Public Day Festival. — Now in this city (Saketa) there 
is a festival celebrated every year called Public Day and on 
this day families which do not ordinarily go out come forth from 
their houses with attendants and with their persons unclothed , 
go on foot to the bank of the river. Moreover, on 'this day 
sons of men of wealth and position of the warrior caste stand 
along *the read, and when they see a beautiful maiden of equal 
birth with themselves, throw a garland of flowers over her 
head. 

(6) The Simpleton’s Holiday. 2 * — we read of the instruction 
given by the Teacher at Jetavana with reference to Simpleton’s 
holiday — ( Bala naklchatta — Seven dsays’ holiday). For on a 
certain date there was a # festival celebrated in Savatthi called 
Simpleton’s Holiday and on the occasion of this.festival foolish, 
unintelligent folk used to smear their bodies with ashes and 
cowdung and for a period of seven days go about uttering all 
manner of coarse talk. At this time people showed no respect 
for kinsfolk or friends or monks when they met them, but 
stood in the doorways and insulted them with coarse talk. 
Those whocould not endure the coarse talk would pay the holiday 
makers half or a quarter of a penny according to their means 
and the holiday makers would take the money and depart from 
their houses. 

On the occasion of these holidays the customary restraint 
was put off and even ladies of respectable families came out to 
witness the lively scenes. We read : — one day a festival was 
proclaimed in this city. Now at the festival daughters of 
respectable families, who do not ordinarily go out, go on foot 
with their retinue and bathe in the river. Accordingly on 
that day Samavatl also accompanied by her 500 women went 
right through the palace court to bathe* in the river. (She 
was Treasurer Ghosaka’s daughter. King Udena fell in love, 
with her.) 8 


1 Dhpd. Commentary 53 ; H.O.S., 29, p. 62 — Story of Visakha. 

2 Dhpd . Cy . Book 2, Story 4. Dh.A . — I, 256 — H.O.S., 28, 310. 

3H.CJ.S., 28, p. 269; Dh.A., I, 190-191. 
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(c) Cow-festival. 1 — On that day, as it happened, one of 
the herdsman’s cows had calved and the herdsman was about 
to hold the customary festival iif honour of the event. The 
herdsman after providing the Private Buddha with food celebrated 
the cow-festival with In abundant supply of rice porridge. 

2. Fear of Thieves. — It appears that there was some 

fear of thieves even in the capital city of Rajagaha and in 
daytime. A certain® Upasaka supplied fouj bhikkhus with 
daily food ; but his door used to remain shut for fear of thieves, 
and sometimes it so happened that the bhikkhus had tc go away 
without getting the appointed food. This is narrated in V.F.A., 
V. 5 (Dvdrapalavimdna) : ‘ Tassa pana gehapariyante thitam 

corabhayena yebhuyyena pihitadvaram eva hoti).’ Ultimately 
the Upasaka had to post a dvarapala (door-keeper) at the door. 
The same state of insecurity from thieves is corroborated by the 
Jatakas. The king had to lake special care to put down the 
Paccantavdsinocora (frontier robbers) ; and the Nagaraguttiko 
(governor of the city) had acquired an important position in 
the state, having to free the city from thieves, burglars and house- 
breakers. Fick says 4 Judging from the insecurity which 
on account of the frequent mention of robbers and thieves in 
the Jatakas and other fojk- literature must have existed^ in the 
Indian cities in ancient times, he was no small personage * . 2 3 

3. City Oates and outside Villages . — The city " gates 
were named hfter castes, because they faced caste villages 
outside. (See V.V.A., II, 2 — Bhagavati Baranasiyam viharante 
Kevatta-dvaram nama ekam dvaram. Tassa avidure nivittha 
gamo pi kevatthadvaran tveva pannayittha.) It is well-known 
that* villages were assigned to particular castes, such as 1 
Brahmanagama ( F. V.A., I, 8 : Kosalajanapade .vena Thunaqi 
nama Brahmanagamo tad avasari) and Candalagama (F.F.A., II, 
4: Raj agahe Candalagame ) . Numerous references to such caste 
villages are to be found in the Jatakas and other Pali literature. 

4. The City Courtesan. — In V.V.A. , I, 15, we read of 
the famous courtesan Sirima of Rajagaha whose daily fee was 
of course the conventional sum of a thousand Kahapanas 1 


1 H.O.S., Vol. 28, p. 253. Dh.A., I, 171. 

2 pick Die sociale Oliederung im Nordosthchen Indian nu Buddhas 

Zeit . — Translation by Dr. S. K. Maitra (1920, Cal. Univ.), p. 168. 

3 Villages belonging to Brahmanas — See Jat., No. So 4 — Uraga-jat.—- 
Baranasiya d^aragantake brahmanakule ; No. 389 (Suvannakakkata) 
and 484 (Salikedara)— Salindiyam nama brahmana gamo . . S ■ * 
(Kurudhamma) ; 402 (Sattubhasta) ; MV.— V. 13, 12 1; D.N., III, 1, 
l • V, 1 ; S.N.. i. VII, 2, 1 ; 1. V. 2, 8 ; to potters — No. 408 (Kumbhakara- 
iat.) — Baranasi nagarassa dvaragame kumbhakarakule ; to 
\addhaki , No. 407 (Phandana-jat.), No. 156 (Alinacitta) ; 283 (Vaddhaki- 
Sukara), 466 (Samudda-Vanija) ; to smiths -387 (Suoi.) ; to candalas—474 
(Amba-jat.) ; 497 (Matariga-jat.) ; 498 (CHtta-Sambhuta-jat.) ,* to fisher- 
men pVA, VII, 2 ; even to robbers — Jat. No. 5 03 ( Satti-gumba-jat. ). 

See also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India. 
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{imasmim nagare Sirima nama ganika hoti, devasikam sahassam 
ga^hanti). She was the beautifql sistsr of Jivaka, the court- 
physician of Bimbisafla and c Ajatasattu. Hardy in his Manual 
of Buddhism , says Jivaka was himself the son of a courtesan. 
Cunningham fs inclined to identify Sirimil Devata of the Barhut 
stupa with Sirima of this legend. He says (Stupa of Barhut , 

p. 22 )— J Sirima Devata may be simply Sri Maya Devi, 

the mother of S^kya Muni or the auspicious mother goddess. 
But I have a suspicion that the figure may be intended for 
the celebrated beauty named Sirima* the sister of the physician 
Jiyaka \ He quotes the legend of the Burmese Buddha, p. 234 1 
which entirely agrees with the tale given in V.V.A. 

She made daily provision for feeding eight bhikkhus in her 
house by ticket (Samghassa attha salaka bhattani patthapesiy. 1 2 
She, however, fell ill and died soon after. The uBuddha 
in order to show the ghastly state to which even a beautiful 
body reduced, and thus wean a bhikkhu from his attach- 
ment to flesh asked the king of Rajagaha to allow her corpse 
to putrefy in the charnel vault and develop maggots, taking 
care that it was not eaten away by carrion-birds. 3 Then a 
truly typical Buddhist scene was unfolded to the vision — 
frightfully shocking in its hidepusness ! The stinking, 
swollen, maggot-riddled anatomy of poor Sirima was 
put up to auction, but no, not one, not even the love-lorn 
bhikkhu, would bid for it ! ‘ 

The courtesan was one of the eleven persons in the court 
of the King 4 and found her place in the palace. 5 Kautilya 
says : c The superintendent of prostitutes shall employ (at the 
Kang’s court) on a salary of 1,000 panas (per annum) a prostitute 
(gatyilcd). . noted for her beauty, youth and accomplishment 
(Silpasampannam) . 6 In the description of the court of the 
King we notice the dancing girls in attendance along with 
ministers, brahmins, and householders. 7 

She used to receive honour from the King who, if he thought 


1 See also the 4 Life and Legend of Gaudama ’ by the Rev. Bigandet, 
1880, Vol. I, pp. 246-248. 

2 For the distribution of food by tickets see Tandula-Nali , Jat. No. 5 
(distribution of rice), Mahasutasomo , 259 (distribution of milk) and 
Santa , 540 — distribution of gruel). 

A bhikkhu on returning from her house was pining away in his 
cell on account of love for her. < « 

«. . V satthu sasnam pesesi : bhante Jivakassa kanittha bhagini 

Sirima kalam akasi. Sattha tarn sutva ranho sasanam pahini : ‘ Sirimaya 
sariraj hapanakiccam natthi, amaka susane tain yatha kakadayo na 
khadanti tatha nipajjapetva rakkhapetha ’ 

4 Jat. No. 276 (Kurudhamma). 

5 JSt. No. 545 (Vidhura Pandit-a). 

® Kautilya — Arthashastra trans. by Dr. R. Shamasastry, page 153. 

7 Jat. 415— ekato alamkato devaccharasangha viya solasa sahassa 

samkhS nStaki-gana. 
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fit, might degrade her from her position. 1 A courtesan could 
keep her honour, one such having taken a thousand pieces from 
a man, waited for him for three years, bu£ as he did not return 
and she was reduced to straits, she got licence from the chief - 
justice to ply her trade again. 2 * 

Kautilya says, ‘ Prostitutes shall do the duty of bathroom 
servants, shampooers, bed-room servants, washerwomen,* flower- 
garland makers and pftsent to the King water* scents, fragrant 
powders, dress, and garlands, etc. This indicates their service- 
ableness to the King. 3 • 

In Benares courtesan Sama’s fee w&s a thousand pieces 
(sahassam ganhanti). She was exceedingly beautiful (ativiya 
sobhaggapatta) and a favourite of the king’s. 4 * Suiasa, beautifier 
of* Benares (nagara, sobhini ), charged likewise a fee of thousand 
pieces ( sahassena rattim, gacchati). 0 Courtesans were regarded 
as sources of revenue by the King and Hardy [Manual of 
Buddhism ) relates that Bimbisara fearing a loss rewenue 
became jealous of a Vesaliyan courtesan who was attracting 
his citizens and brought one to Rajagaha to match her. 6 

Ambapali entertained the Buddha and his disciples with 
food and presented to him her garden. She entered the Samgha, 
became a Therl and we have in the Then gathd a beautifu^ 
composition ascribed to her. The ganikds made gifts in support 
of religion. They remind us of the Greek Hetaira (or hetaera) 
who were equally rich and liberal. Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra 
(A.D. 250) divides the courtesans into nine classes, assign- 
ing the first place to the ganikds whose association was prized 
by the King and his nobles alike, and by other distinguished 
persoitages. In Mrcchakatika Brahman Carudatta marries 
the exquisite Vasantasena. Dandin refers in his Da§akumara - 
carita to the education of the courtesan, which includes learning 
of the several arts such as singing, dancing, acting, playing on 
musical instruments, painting, making perfumes, making artificial 
flowers, conversational grace ; moreover, logic, grammar, and 
elementary philosophy. They excelled in many a game. 
Naturally |he company of such girls as were dowered with 
youth and beauty, accomplished in the fine arts, well-dressed, 
graceful, charming, eloquent and sweet -tongued, was eagerly 
sought. Not unoften do we see the King played in combination 
with such girls practical jokes on the ingenuous. We read 
in the Kathdkpsa that Vasantatilaka was the dear friend of 


1 Jat. No. 522 (Sarbhanga jataka). 2 Jat. No. 276. 

3 Op. cit., p. 49. • 4 Jat. No. 318 (Kanavera). 

5 Jat. No. 419. 

3 See Hardy, p. 237. Bimbisara hearing of the fame of Ambapali, 

the Vesaliyan courtesan, became envious of the glory that by her means 

flowed to the Licchavi princes and made Salavat! Kumar! the principal 

courtesan of Rajgaha. See also M. V. VIII, 1, 2, 3. — atha kho Rajagahaka 
negamo Salavatim kumarim ganikam vutthapesi. 
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Princess Ratnamanjari and had free access to°the royal harem. 
Gariika Magadliika promised the King** that she would bring the 
Sannyasi Kulavalaka* before his royal presence. She artfully 
spread the net of her charms and succeeded in inveigling the 
luckless religieux. Raja Konika had his object realized — 
Vais&li was won. There is a considerable later literature 
regarding the courtesans, such as Damodargupta ’s Kuttani - 
matant , Kalyanamalla’s Anangaranga, K^mendra’s Samaya-mat - 
riled y etc. Want of space forbids further treatment of the subject. 

A courtesan could be hard-Hearted and greedy. In the 
Atthdna Jat. 1 we read of a Setthi’s son who for having failed to 
bring to the courtesan a thousand pieces at the appointed time was 
caught by the neck and cast out, the door being shut against 
his face, notwithstanding his previous favours to the girl. In the 
Takkariya Jat . 2 * Kali, the courtesan, stripped a rich merchant’s 
son of his cjothes and threw him out naked in the street. There 
seems* to have been a practice with prostitutes (some at least) 
to expose their male children in the cemetery to die there. 8 

But she could as well be virtuous and keep the Five 
Precepts. 4 * The example of the celebrated courtesan Ambapali 
of Vesali may be cited. Her devotedness to the Buddha and 
,her charity to his order need not be repeated here. Sirima’s 
provision of food for the bhikkhus after change came over her 
is quite intelligible. 

5. Some Domestic Scenes. — (a) A wife paid a heavy 
daily fee to Sirima, the courtesan of Rajagaha, and brought 
her to her husband in his house as her substitute for half a 
month, so that she might be free to attend to her own religious 
duties (pufrna kamma). Her father gave her the requisiBe sum 
to pay tq the courtesan. ( V.V.A. , I, 15, p. 67.) 

( b ) A refreshing instance of self-sacrifice on the part of a 
sterile wife asking her husband to marry her sister to keep up 

the family is recorded in V.V.A. , III, 6. ( Tasu Bhadda 

pati-kulamgata saddhasampanna buddhisampanna vanjha ca. 
Sa samikam aha : mama kanittha Subhaddanama atthi, 
tarn anehi, sac assa putto bhaveyya, sa mamo pi,putto siya, 
ayanca kulavamso na naseyya ti. kSo sadhu ti sampaticchitva 
tatha akasi). In the Petavatthu - attha kathd similarly a sterile 
wife asks her husband to wed another wife, but when the latter 
is with child she hires a Paribbajaka to cause her abortion. 6 * 

1 Jat. No. 425. * 2 Jat. No. 481. 

8 P.V.A., VII, 5 (Kumarapetavatthu)— 4 sa ca nam jatamattam 

©va darako ti fiatva susane chaddapesi,.M.V., VJII, 1. 4. (Salavat! ganika 

. . . .puttam vijayi dasim anapesi : imam darakam samkarakute 

chaddehiti) and Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada commentary by Burlingame 

(Proc. of American Academy , p. 510) when the child was bom and the 
harlot leamt it was a boy, she had him cast away on a dust heap. 

* Jat. 276. 

8 P.V.A., I, 6 : — ‘ Ath’assa bhariya tam pavuttim autva samikam 
evaip aha : “ S§mi aham vafijha, anna kanna anetabba, ma te kulavamso 
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(c) Cruel treatment of wife by the mother-ilplaw is not an 
unfamiliar scene. Of ted sueh tr^atmeijt turned fatal, the 
offence of the girf on most occasions being nothing but trivial, 
such as the offering oL sugar-cane juice or a cake .or some such 
food to a bhikkhu. In V. V.A., III, she strikes the daughter-in-law 
with a mmala (club) which broke her shoulder joint and-killed 
her (tatatatayamana kodhabhibhuta — yuttayuttam aclntenti 
amsakute pahari) ; elsewhere she kills her by throwing a wooden 
seat at her (sassuya ca pithakena pahata tam khananflera 
mata), or a stone (IV, 10 # ; kevalam tattha sassfi sunhisam 
pithakena paharitva maresi. Idhapana* leddunati ayam eva 
viseso). The story of Klrtisena in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
(Nirnayasagara ed., p. 130) may be compared The mother- 
in-law caused the wife to be beaten by her female slave (padair 
nakhaUdi) — 'Kasta hi kutilasvas'ruparatantravadhu sthitih 

Mild punishment was indeed enjoined by Kaufilya for women 
of refractory nature and they could even be struck with bamboo 
bark or with palm of the hand, but this could not be exceeded. 1 

(d) Wife’s treatment of mother-in-law. — Wives often used 
to treat their mother-in-law with great harshness, for we see 
in V.V.A., VIII, 1, a Upasaka desiring to nourish old worn out 
parents by himself, prefers not to marry on the ground that a 
wife in her husband’s house lords it over and shows scant 

respect to hei; parents-in-law ( itthiyo nama patikule 

thita issariyam karonti, sassusasuranam manapac ariniy o 
(lullabha ti mata pitunnam cittadukkham pariharanta dara- 
pariggaham akatva, etc.). 

The Jatakas are redolent of such examples. Kaccani was 
so anfioyed with the bad treatment of her daughter-in-law that 
she in her desperation was making a death offering (bahutamaj ja) 
to Right, for thought she, Right must surely be dead in the 
world. 2 Elsewhere the wife tries to throw her mother-in-law 
in the crocodile river to be devoured by crocodiles or to burn 
her alive in the cemetery while she was asleep, bed and all. 8 
The daughter-in-law tries ail artful ways to get her husband 
displease d#with his father, and teases the old man to her heart’s 
content ; but the son is dutiful and does not yield. 4 A magnate 
of Savatthi was actually barred out by his daughters-in-law ; 
his sons were of course clodpates. 6 


upachijjiti * . . ayam puttam labhitva imassa gehassa issara bhavissati 

•ti issa pakata tassa gabbhapatanupayarn pariyesanti, etc.’ 

1 Kautillyam Artha^astrarn (Dr. R. Sharnsastri) — p. 155 : * venudala- 
rajju hastanamanyatamena va prishthe triraghatah 

2 Jfit. 417. 

9 Jat. 432 cf. the mother-in-law’s lament: Yam anayim somanaseaip 
malinlm candanussadam sa mam ghara niceubhati, jatam saranato 
bhayam. 

4 jat. 446. 

5 The Book of Kindred Sayings, I, p. 222. 
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Even a wife who has two good sons loses ®her balance and 
contemptuously treats her ( husband/ who retaliates by, of 

course, marrying another wife . 1 

The aboye only indicates the aberrations from the normal 
life led by a dutiful wife kind to her parents-m-law, and indeed 
to all in her husband’s home (Sassu-deva patibbata). Learned 
and accomplished girls are found in the Latavimana (V.V.A., 
III, 4) doing what was pleasing to her husband, her parents- 
in-law and to the whole family (irpasakassa dhita Lata nama 
pandita vyatta medhavini patiKulam gata, Bhattusassu- 
saSuranafica manapackrinlpiyavadinlparijanassa sangahakusaia). 
The Therlgatha is a noble composition of learned women. 

6. Social Institutions , etc.— {a) Marriage. Marriage with 
maternal uncle’s daughter seems to have been favoured ( k. k. 

V, 2 : Ath’assa matapitaro sammukha gehato matuladhitarain 
Revatim nama kahnam anetukama ahesunri). Elsewhere in 
Pali Literature this custom, is met with, e.g. in the Petavatthu 
atthakatha 2 * and in the Jatakas. 8 But A. M. Hocart in his 
article entitled ‘ Buddha and Devadatta ’ in the Indian Antiquary 
(October 1923, p. 26) says ‘ Spence Hardy in his Manual o] 
Buddhism , p. 140, relates how the thirty-two sons of Rama 
of the Koli tribe married their mother’s brother’s daughters 
of the Sakya tribe,’ and explains this cross -cousin system by 
giving a pedigree. He observes 4 * * This modp of reckoning 
kin (i.e. in which the maternal uncle is the same as the father- 
in-law, the paternal aunt as the mother-in-law and so forth) 
is found in typical form among the Tamils, the Fodas and 
other people of South India, among the Sinhalese, ancient and 
modern, the Torres Straits Islanders, the new Hebrideans 

and in Fiji — all these systems have a common origin. 

He is disposed to think that * ‘ Similar customs once prevailed in 
Northern India as they do now in the Pacific 

To a present day Hindu of Northern India such marriage 
is forbidden, being within prohibited degrees. This pales before 
incestuous marriages referred to in the Jatakas where a brother 
marries his step-sister, viz. daughter of his step-mother 4 ; he 


1 P.V.A., I, 7 : ‘ Tesam mata puttavasena bhattaram atimafuiati, 
so bhariyaya avamanito nibbindamanaso anflarn kannam anesi ....’. 

2 P.V.A., I. ‘ (Naga-peta) : Tesam dhltaram darikam matula puttassa 

atthaye nataka va resit m tarn mata attano matula, dhltayadarikaya 

palobheti. ’ 

SJat. 446 (Takkala) — Tasmim kale putto pitaram aha, 

* T&ta mama mata etakena na buj jhati, tumhe mama matu mamkubha- 

va karanattham “ asukagame mama matuladhUa atthi tarn aness- 

Smiti” malagandhadmi adaya agacchattha. Pativassaka kule 

itthiyo “ Samiko kira te annam bhariyam anetum asukagamam gato’ti 
tassa acikkliimsu 

4 Jat. 458 (Udaya) where Udayabhadda marries Udayabhadda 

(Vematikabhaginim Udayabhaddakumarim aggamahesim katva Bodhi 

sattarn rojje abhisincimsu). 
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even goes a step farther # and marries a sister bom of the same 
parents. 1 

There is one consideration which seems to justify such a 
union, and that is the preservation of the purity of blood. 
From the Ambattha sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya it appears 
that the sons of Okkako who lived in exile in the Himalayas 
married their own sixers for fear of degradation of blood. 2 3 

None the less this custom of the Sakyas regarded with 
reproach even by their contemporaries. They never escaped 
revile hurled at them by the Koliyas, whenever the two clans 
had an occasion of quarrel. 

Marriage between brother and sister and their coronation 
tqgether is familiar to the student of old Egyptian history. 
It was customary in all ranks of society for a youth to marry 
his sisters. 8 The practice seems to have its origin amongst the 
Magi. Preservation of the purity of blood may likewise have 
suggested it. Amongst many savage tribes this is only normal. 4 * * * 

( b ) Treatment of slaves. Sometimes slave girls were 
treated most inhumanly by the Vadhu of the house as we find 
in Rajjumiila Vimana. The unfortunate maid-servant was 
abused right and left, and when she grew up, had a liberal 
allowance of slaps and fisticuffs meted out to her. She was 
taken by the hair and molested with hands and feet. She 
invented a device, — went to the barber and had herself shaven. 
But it availed not. Her tonsured poll set the mistress ablaze. 
‘ What think you said she, ‘ you would escape with a shave ? ’ 
Then she bound her head with a rope, and pulled it down with 


1 Jat. 461 (Dasaratha) Tassa. . . .aggamahesl dvo putte ekanca 

dhltaram vijayi, jettha putto Rama pandito nama aliosi, dutiyo Lakkhana 

kumaro nama, dhlta Sita devl nama Tassa Ramassa agata- 

bhavam natva kumara amaccaparivuta uyyanam gantva Sltam aggama- 
hesim katva ubhinnam pi abhisekam karimsu. 

2 D.N., iii, 1, 15, p. 92. Ambattha sfitta — ‘ Te ratthasmS 

pabbajjitva yattha Himavanta tassa pokkharaniya tire maha saka — 
sando tattha vasam kappesum. Te jati-sambheda-bhaya sakahi bhaginihi 
saddhim safn vasam kappesum.’ Buddhaghosa’s Parables, (tr. Rogers) 
Ch. XXVI, p. 177 (the four princes married each one, one of their younger 
sisters), and p. 178 (their 32 royal sons married the daughters of their 
maternal uncles in the country of Kapilavatthu). See also Kunala Jat. 536 
Koliyakammakara vadanti ‘ tumhe Kapilavatthuvasike gahetva gaccatha, 

ye sonasigaladaya viya attano bhagi n i h i saddhim vasimsu 

See also Hardy ^VXanualjpp. 134-140. 

3 Breasted— History of Egypt (1916), p. 85. 

4 Forel, August, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. — The Sexual Question , p. 164. 
1 Sexual connection between parents and children as well as between 
brothers and sisters, is however common amongst certain tribes. Many 
other races allow marriage between brothers and sisters, but this is else- 
where generally condemned. 

Among the Weddas marriage between an elder brother and his 

younger sister is considered normal unions between brothers 

and sisters, especially between half-brothers and half-sisters were licit 

among the Persians, Egyptians, Syrians, Athenians^and ancieht Jews.’ 
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a wrench whenever it pleased her fancy, ^The unfortunate 
maid thus gained her pobriqvet 4 Rajjumala \ So weary became 
she of her wxetched life that she thought of deliverance from it 
by committing suicide in the jungle, whi<?h was happily averted. 
Perhaps this was the ordinary lot of slaves as insinuated in 
Sakka’s talk with a ddsi 1 whose master’s son died, but who 
would not yet weep. 4 You must be Rejoicing ’, said Sakka, 
4 he is dead mnV, who when living molested you (Nuna tvam 
imina piletva badhetva paritutta bhavissasi, tasma 44 sumato- 
ayan ” ti no rodasltji) In the same Jataka, however, it is 
found that they lived in amity (te samagga sammodamana 
piyasamvasa ahesum). The same bad treatment of dusts 
occurs in P.V.A., I, 12. 2 , 

In P.V.A . , IY, 12 we read of a dost who was raised to the 
status of the wife of the son of the master. 3 

It does not appear however that notwithstanding these 
exceptions, "the lot of the slaves was in any way cheering. Their 
extremely despicable position is sufficiently attested by the word 
4 dasiputra ’, used in Pali and Sanskrit literature alike as a term 
of vile abuse. 

In the Nagavimana ( V.V.A . , V, 12) we read that the guard 
«of a sugarcane field (ucchupalaka) in the employ of a brahmin 
was clubbed to death by his master for having improvised a 
hut to accommodate some bhikkhus (Tam sutva brahmano 
kupito anattamans tatatatayamano kodhabhibhuto tassa pitthito 
upadhavitva muggarena tarn paharanto ekappaharen ’eva jivita 
voropesi). 

We meet with a labourer (Kammakara) who served others 
by bhati but who lived in his own house with his wife and 
daughter in a free manner, e.g. Punno who served a Rajagaha 
Setthi (V.V.A., I, 15). We see also bhattavetana bhato who was 
a mere hireling working for food. 

Four kinds of slaves are mentioned in Jataka No. 545 : 
Some are slaves from their mothers, others are slaves bought 
for money, some of their own will, and others driven by fear. 
For detailed description see Manu VIII, 415, where leven kinds 
are mentioned and Kautiliya Arthasastra, Dasa, and Kamma- 
kara Kalpas. 

7. Events of Daily Life. — (a) Wives used to carry 
food to their husbands working in the field at or before noon 
(V.V.A., I, 15). This is also found in the Jatakas. 4 


1 Jat. 354 (Uraga). 

2 P.V.A ,1, 12. ( Uragapetavatthu ) 4 Yadi evam tena tam pothetva 

veyyavaccakarita bhavissasi, tasma marine, sumuttaham tena matenati 
na rodasT ti.’ She of course denies it. 

* Ambapetavatthuvavnana : — Sanditthikam eva passatha d&nassa 
damassa sarpyamassa vipakam das! aham ayyakulesu hutva sumsa homi 
agarassa issara. 

« J&tt No. 354. 
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(6) A Hindu girl of the present day when preparing a seat 
for food offered at a particular *place* woul<i scrupulously cleanse 
it douching the surface with water. A similar practioe seems 
to have obtained in ancient days (F.F.A., H, 10 : Sitta samattha 
padese asanam pannapetva). One desiring greater purity 
would smear it with fresh cowdung. In the Rev&ti Vimana, 
Revati’s mother-in-law§ asks her to smear the place where the 
bhikkhus sit with fresh cowdung (Tassa mat# Revatim aha; 
amma tvam imam gehajn agantva bhikkhtl sanghassa 
nlsidanatthanam haritena gomayena upalimpitva asanam 
paMapehi ). The Jataka also mentions it. 1 

The antique custom of smearing places with fresh cowdung 
dibited with water is widely practised even now in villages 
(in Bengal at least) where mostly mud huts are to be found. 
The solution is considered purificatory and the floor and the 
yard are every morning regularly washed with it,* sometimes 
made thick with earth. A house becomes defiled (avouch) 
when a man dies, and it is ceremonially purified by the sprinkling 
of cowdung water all round the house as a sort of lustration 
after the corpse is removed from it. Places where boiled rice, 
etc. is eaten become impure and are purified by cowdung water. 
On all auspicious occasions* in Bengal, such as the worship of* 
goddess Lakshmi or the performance of numerous vratas, birth, 
upavita or marriage the assigned places are carefully rubbed 
over with a thick solution of it and then when the places dry 
up, a beautiful alipand is painted thereon with a semi-thick 
solution of pounded rice. This practice is not confined to 
BengqJ only, it is widely prevalent in the Deccan and South 
India. During a hurried journey in October 1922, I noticed 
this alipand painting, of good, bad and indifferent designs at 
Hyderabad, Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Rameshwaram. 

Incidentally I may be allowed to mention that cowdung 
was an important ingredient of varied usefulness. In the 
Dalhadhamma Jat. 2 allusion is made to it as having been used 
by a potter in baking clay. That it was used as fuel in the 
shape of cakes in ancient days as in modern is clear from such 
words as gomayaggi , 3 gohanMethanena. 41 Apart from this 
plebeian use it was used more honourably, e.g. (1) in the treat- 
ment of impure gold, 5 (2) treatment of materials for musical 


‘ l Jat. No. 446 Sapi kho anacara ‘nikkhanta no geha kalakanni- 

ti ' hatt-atuttba allagom^yena puncitva, etc. 

2 Jftt. No. 409. 

3 Nettipakaranam, p. 23 : literally, fire of cowdungs. 

4 JSt. No. 647, Rouse (translator) says ‘ I take this to refer to patties 
of cowdung used as fuel ’. 

5 Kaut. Artha, p. 86, sisanvyayena bhidyamanam duskha patalairdhma- 
payet, rukshatvad bhidyamanam taila gomayt niahecayet ; both dry 
cowdung and another mixed with oil were used. 
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instruments, 1 • (3) in the preparation pf the first layer of com- 
position for fresco paintings* 2 3 etc 1 . 

8, Teachers' Fee. — Here also, as in the Jatakas, we see 
that a fee had to be paid to the teacher for learning lessons 
from him. Ohattamanavaka goes to his Brahmin guru 
Pokkharasati and learns from him mante (instead of the Vedas) 
and Vijjatthdnani (i.e. the eighteen branches of knowledge). 
Then he asks his guru what he should pay to him as guru - 
daklchina . The guru says : £ Th^ pupil should pay according 

to his means: bringrme a thousand Kahapanas (V.V.A., V, 3: 
Acariyo : ‘ gurudakkhina nama antevasikassa vibhavanurupa, 
kahapanasahassam anehi ’). Evidently this fee is paid at the 
end of the study and not at the commencement which is knqwn 
as the acariya bhdga? In the Guttilavimana, w T e read that 
Guttila taught his pupil without keeping anything 'back, i.e. 
without closing his fist (acaramutthim akatva, anavasesato 
sikkham Sikkhapesi). Elsewhere he says : ‘ We artists do 

not teach art without fee ’ (‘ Mayam sippupajivino vetanena 
vina sippam na dassema ’) though on this occasion the fee he 
demands is that the devatas should recount the good deeds 
they had done before. 

1 9. The 'practice of bringing * out the dying into the 

open. — This practice, still prevalent in Bengal, is noticed in 
V.V.A., VII, 9 (Brahmano k putte abbhantare «rvate nlharanam 
dukkhanti puttam bahidvara kotthake nipajjapesi ’). But see — 
Buddhaghosa’s parables, p. 13, the same story : — £ The 
Thuthe, then fearing all his relatives and friends might get a 
sight of his wealth — had the boy carried into one of the outer 
rooms of the house.’ Also Burlingame op. cit. — p. 488. 

10. ^Popular way of expression of joy. — This is by 

making acclamation accompanied by the waving of clothes 
(ukkutthisadde celukkhepe ca, V.V.A., pp. 132, 140, 141) is 
very frequent in the Jatakas also. Another way of expressing 
joy was by the snapping of fingers in combination with the 
waving of clothes. 4 The modern way of clapping hands to 
express joy or approbation is also noticed. 5 * 

11. Arts and Crafts. — (a) In Tiladakkhinavimana a 
certain woman washed the sesame grains and dried them in 

the sun for the sole purpose of getting oil therefrom — ( tile 

dhovita atape sukkhapeti kevalam tilatelam patukama, V.F.A . , 


1 See Bharata : NatyaSastra (Kavyamala) : Ch. XXXIV, SI. 221 
(baddhaih sulalitair dantair gomair atimarditaiii) ; and 229. 

2 In Ajanta cave paintings the first layer was prepared of a mixture 
of clay, cowdung, and pulverized traprock applied to wall and thoroughly 
pressed into its surface. Smith, History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon — Chapter on Ajanta. 

3 Cf. J&t, 252 (Tilamutthi). 

4 Suci— Jat. (381) — 4 Anguliyo pothesi, celukkhepe pavattimau 

6 Ja<£ No. 545 ^Cambridge Translation, Vol. VI, p. 139). 
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page 54). This shows &• crude way of getting oil from sesame 

(ft) The art of building (vastu vidyd) had reached perfection. 
In the Suruci- J ataka* 1 the King summons Vatlhuvijj&cariy^ 
(masters in the art) for building a house for his son. Besides other 
references, 2 3 it will be enough if we say that the Mah& Ummagga 
Jataka 8 is a convincing commentary on the excellence of the 
art. 

In V.V.A., 16 * Sumapite 9 means 4 * Mahagovindapanditena 
Vatthuvijjavidhind sammadeva nivesite \ 4 * 

In V.V.A. an elaborate description for the construction of a 

Vihara is given ( suvibhatta bhitti thambha tulagopanasl 

kannika dvara baha vatapana sop&nadi gehavayavam manoharam 
suvikappitam katthakammaramaniyam suparikammakatam 
sudhakammamanunnam suviracitamalakamma-l^takammadi- 
cittam suparinitthita manikuttimasadisabhum italarp* devavima- 
nasadisam hettha bhumiyam pancagabbhasatani uparibhumiyam 
pahcagabbhasatani, etc.) wood work, brick work, cement work, 
reliefs, fresco paintings, ornamentation with wreaths (malakam- 
ma), creepers (lata kamma), etc. were well-known. In 
subsequent times this , art with sister arts was well 
attended to. 

(c) An interesting horticultural artifice to quicken mango 
trees to fructify out of season is recorded in V.V.A., VI, 3 in the 
Phaladayavimana. 4 In that season which was not for mangoes 
King Bimbisara felt a longing to eat them. He commanded the 
gardener, 44 Look here, I want to eat mangoes, bring me some ”. 
44 Lord”, says the other, 44 there are no mangoes in the trees just 
now ; if your Majesty waits a little, I will so arrange that in a 
short time trees will bear fruit”, 44 well, do it then The gardener 
came to the garden, removed the old earth from round the roots 
and threw such earth there and watered in such a way that the 
trees put forth thick leaves. He then removed this earth. 
Then he mixed the original earth with certain ingredients 
(pharuka-kasafa-missakam, the meaning of which Hardy 
does not know), when the tree began to flower and ultimately 
bore fruits.’ The art of getting fruits gathered out of season 
seems to have been well known. 6 * 


1 Jat. No. 4ft 9. , 

2 All references to the subject will be found in Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
•India, pp. 06-74. Kutlkarasikkhapadam referred to in Jat. 323 and 403. 

3 J5t. No. 646. , . J t . _ . 

4 The Mayamatam is an ancient, important and comprehensive book 

on architecture. Some other important books on the subject, viz. 

Vastuvidya, viz. Silpa Sftstra and Manushyalayachandrika have been 

published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. . 

F 6 Amba Jataka (No. 474) : ‘ Tada Bodhisatta tasmiro game pativasati 
pandito vyatto, akdle phalam ganhapcmamariiam jdnMi ’. As it could 
not have been a magic, some process doubtless was known. » See also 

Dadhivahana J&t. (186). 4 The new-comer managed to make the park 
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12. Ornament , Dress , cmd Toilette, etc. — Mention is made 
of ornaments in the V.V.A. In III, 8, we see that Mallika 
was attired ii^ a yellow robe (pltavatthe) ^and a yellow uttariya 
(outer garment). She wore yellow coloured ornaments (pitalah- 
karabhusite), viz, an armlet (Kambu pariharakanti ca hattha- 
lankaraviseso), and a bracelet ( Kaynra , Keyura) on the arm. 1 
She had a golden Vela (wrapper). Her body was covered with 
a thin net of gold wire. 2 She wore many wreaths of gems 
(round her neck), 8 ‘ nana ratanamaiinl, and the commentator 
explains : * nakkhattamalaya viya kalapakkharattiyam, etc.’ 

Now Kautilya mentions a mala of pearls having twenty-seven 
strimra called nakshatra-mala (saptavimSati nakshatra mala). 4 
Wilnme wearing such a mala ? She wore many -jewelled wreaths 
on the tuft of her hair 6 (perhaps braided into knot) *such as 
made of gold, padumaraga , masaragalla , lohitanka, etc. ( Gommy . 
Ima vata kesahatthe ratanamala). Nets made of gold and 
beryl for covering the body were made (sarlrappamanena 
katam suvannamayam jalam,. . . . veluriya manimayena jalena 
....). We hear of many -jewelled ornaments for the head 
and for limbs adjoining the head and the neck (sisaditthanesu 
pi sisupaga givupagadi abharana vasena nanavidhehi manihi 
ca suvannena ca cittitam), and those for adorning dangling 
pig tails (kesa venlsu pilandhanani) ' To wear wreaths in 
the hair or round the head was a common practice (rattamala 
dlhi missita kesavattiyo, V.V.A., p. 280). There were wreaths 
with pearls set between. Jewelled earrings (Vatamsaka, — 
ratanamaya kannika) 6 were worn. Vatamsaka was worn by 
males also as we find in Manjettha Vimana that a Ku£adasi 
(maid-servant) made earrings of sala flowers (Shorea Robusta) 
as an offering to the Buddha. We get purisassa vatamsaka 
(a man’s earring) in N ettipakarana (Ed. Hardy, p. 138). It is 


look more beautiful by forcing flowers and fruit out of their season. 
Trees were fed with sweet water, scented water.’ Vol. II, Jat. Trans., 
pp. 72 and 73. # 

1 Cf. Bharat ; Ibid., Chapter 21 on Aharyabhinayam : caturvidham 
tu vijfieyam dehasyabharanam vudhai | avedhyam bandhaniyam ca 
kshepyamaropyakam tatha 


Keyuravangade caiva kurparoparibhushanam. 

* Manijalanuvandhanca bhavetprshthavibhu^hanam., 

8 Trisara4caiva haraSca grlva vakshoja bhushanam | nana ratna 
krtaicaiva hara vakshovibhushnam || Muktavali harshakafica sasutam 
kanthabhushanam . # 

4 Kautilya Artha. (Sanskrit Ed.), p. 76. 27 stars are of course famous. 

8 Bharat : Ibid., Ch. 31, SI. 20. 

6 Vatamsaka is Sans, avatamsa (avatamsa karnabhusha) worn by 
females, as in the following sloka (No. 286’ Kavya PrakaSa). Asyah 
karnavatamsena jitam sarvam vibhushanam tathaiva gobhate ’tyartham 
asy&h Sra vanaku pdalam . 

Cf. Bharat ; Ibid., Ch. 21, SI. 22 : Kamika karna valayam tatha 
syat patra karnikenfei. 
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also mentioned as one t>f the ma$y ornaments of the favourite 
elephant of Prince Vessantara. 1 

Males wore KuTjdala in the ear ( Kundalehi * alankatakanno 
in Kuiidall Vimana V.V.A., VI, 8). In V.V.A., III, 7 Pesavat! 
took off a small golden ornament from her neck and offered it 
to a goldsmith so th|it he might give her a golden brick to be 
used in constructing a cetiya. Ornaments for the hand such as 
rings (ahgtiliyadihatthabharano) are referred to. 2 3 There were 
ornaments for the hand and feet (hattjiosu padesu). Clothes 
interwoven with gold wire (Kanaka cirakadi) were used. Flowers 
were used as ornaments. For repertory of ornaments, see 
Bharata Nat., Ch. 21. 8 No mention of nose ornament is Jound 
ih the V.V.A. 

The above description compares favourably with the note 
on ornaments given by Cunningham 4 : ‘ The two sexes have in 
common earrings and necklaces, as well as armlets ahd bracelets, 
and embroidered belts. The women alone used forehead orna- 
ments (lalatika), long collars, garlands, zones or girdles and 
anklets. There are no nose rings . 9 

A similar testimony is borne by Griffiths. ... ‘ The nose 
ring nowhere appears and* there are no toe rings, but earring®, 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets, anklets and finger rings adorn 

both men anc^ women Beaten wire, twisted wire, and 

filigrain 5 seem also to have been common and were skilfully 
combined with stones \ 6 

It seems that toilette had attained a high level. The income 
of a whole village was given to his daughter by Mahakosala, 
King* of Kosala, as her bath money 7 when she was given in 
marriage to Bimbisara. Ointments, and unguents \>f various 
kinds, such as of aguru (aggulu), candana (sandal), piyangu 
(saffron) are mentioned (aggalu piyangu candanussadahi). 

Sabbasamharaka — a perfume compounded of many 
different scents — 4 omnigatherum ’ is alluded to on p. 162, Jat. 
Tran., Vol. VI. Toilette of the hair, such as brushing it with 
a brush n^de of the bristles of boar, after it was treated with 
vermilion, etc. is mentioned in Mafthakundali Vimana (Tapetva 
jati hingulikaya majjitva dhovita sukaralomena majjita kundalo, 
V.V.A., VIII). Powder for removing hairs was known. 8 
Mustard paste was used by women for the face, Vol. VI, Jat., 


1 Jat. No. 547. * 

2 Cf. Bharat; Ch. 21. Vatikariguli mudra ca syadangulivibhushanam. 

3 Also Kavya Praka^a : SI. 570. 

4 Bharhut Stupa, p. 134 et seq. 

5 Cave Paintings of Ajanta, p. 16. 

Cf. jala m the V.V.A. 

7 Jat. No. 492, Tacchasukara : ‘Mahakosala kira Bii^bisarassa 
dhitaram dento nahamyamulatthaya kasigdmam adasi ’. 

8 pjV.A., I, 10 Kesupapatanarpbhesajjaih. * 
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p. 118* Kud^&mukhi js explained,by tL© scholiast by reference 
to mustard paste, sassapa kudda, sassapa kakka. 

IS. Diseases and their Treatment. — (a) In Acamadayikavi- 
mana (V.V.A., II, 3) there is reference to 1 a disease known as 
aJUvcttaroga. It appears to be a fatal one, for a whole house 
was attacked with it and a woman only escaped. Even then 
she was so much frightened that she fled frbm the house through 
a hole made in the wall leaving everything behind her (Tattha 
sabbejana mata, thapetva ekam itthim. Sa geham gehajananoa 
sabbam dhaim dhannam chaddetva marana bhayabhita bhitti 
chiddena palata). Literally it was snake-wind disease supposed 
perhaps to be caused by snakes’ breath, but nothing definite about 
it is known. Perhaps it is malaria, perhaps cholera. 1 The same 
device of escaping through the hole in the wall is also mentioned 
in the Jatakas 2 3 perhaps due to the animistic belief that the door 
only w see guarded by the deo or disease-spirit. 8 The new dictionary 
of the Pali Text Society gives no better account of it than that 
it is the 'name of a certain disease. (Snake-wind sickness)’. 4 * 
Perhaps the ndsikavdta of the serpents in the Jatakas may have 
something to do with ahivataroga. 

• (6) In the Kanjikadayikavimana it is related that Buddha 

was at one time suffering from flatulence (Kucchiyam vatarogo 
uppajji). He sent Ananda to get him some Kanji for medicine 
(bhesajattham kanjikam ahara). Ananda went to the house of a 
Vejja. The wife of the Vejja on being told that Kanjika was 
wanted, prepared a special one worthy of Lokanatha Buddha, 
in which jujube was used (badarayusena yagum sampadetva) 
and filled the bowl. On drinking it the ailment of Buddha 
ceased immediately (tarn paribhuttamattass’eva Bhagavato so 
abadho vupasami). 

adasim kolasampakam kanjikam teladhupitam 

Pipphalaya lasunena ca missam lamanjakena ca. 

The commentator gives the following prescription*-' badara 
moda kasave catugunodakasammodite pakena catutthabhagava- 
sitthe yagum 6 * pacitva tarn tikatuka-ajamoja-hingu- 
j iraka-lasimadihi katukabhandehi abhisamkharitva sudhu 


1 J&t. (Cambridge Translation), Vol II, p. 5o foot-note. 

2 JSt. 474. ‘ tassa purohitakulam ahivataka rogena vinassi 

eko va putta bhittim bhinditva palato ’ , 

3 Such practice occurs amongst savages, e.g. among the Angami 
NSgas. (See Hutton.) 

4 For other references see Vin. 1. 78. J. II, 79, IV, 200; Dh. A. 1. 

109, 187, 231 ; III, 437. 

6 See the properties of yagu in M.V., VI, 24. It was specially 

beneficial in bowel complaints— ‘yagu pita khudam pat&ianati, 

pipasaip finodeti, vatam anulometi, vatthim sodheti, §lmavasesam 
paceti *. * 
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pitam katva f lamancagandham gahapetva # pasannacittena 
Bhagavato pattp adasfta \ * On tearing the prescription from 
me an eminent kaviraja friend of mine here, Pandita 
Nrityagopala Kavir#tna, prepared the medicine ; and he tells 
me that it had a wonderful effect on a man who was suffering 
from acute colic and writhing with pain. Hot water mixed with 
molasses used as a sweating mixture, and fomentation with it 
is a cure for flatulence and intestinal wind fvata). 1 

(c) Another very interesting cure, viz. of ear disease is 
related in Kakkatarasadayaka Vimaija (F.F.JL, p. 243 ef 
seq.). An account of this has been already published by me 
in Man in India , Vol. VI. 


1 Book of Kindred Sayings I, BHys Davids, pp. 220, 221. 
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A Note on the Age and Authorship of the Tantras. 

By Chintaharan Chakra varti. 

The Age of the Tantras . 1 

An attempt has been* made in anpther paper to prove 
the antiquity of the Tantra system of religion or what may 
be called Tantricism. 1 It is now necessary to enquire as to when 
a separate class of works called the tantras came to be compiled. 
The orthodox view attributing a divine origin to it and thus 
claiming for it a hoary antiquity (works like the V rhaddharma- 
Purana [II, 6. 139] and Narayavyi Tantra as mentioned in the 
Bengali work Sddhanakalpalatikd even claiming pr&-Vedio 
antiquity) is not found to have been universally accepted even 
by the ancients. There seems to have always been a lurking 
suspicion with regard to the genuineness of that attribution 
some even going to the extent of dubbing at least a part of them 
as modern. Modern scholars also have questioned the antiquity 
of tantra works in general. It is argued that tantra as a class 
of literature is, not found mentioned in any early work. Lists 
mentioning various branches of learning also do not include 
the name tantra. It is true the word is met with even in 
the Vedic literature but there it is not used in the sense of a 
particular class of literature. Even in as late a work as the 
Amai*ako6a the word is not given this sense. 

But it should be noted that non-mention cannot be taken 
as an argument in favour of non-existence, for if the Amarako6a 
does not assign to tantra the sense of a particular class of 
literature or a particular form of worship, almost a contemporary 
work, the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira ( circa 5th-6th century) 
is found to use the word in this or a similar sense (XVI, 18). 
The silencs of Amara who was a Buddhist may be explained by 
the supposition of his unfavourable attitude towards the tantras. 

More than one Purana work (like the Kurma Purana as 
quoted in the Tantrddhikdri-nirrtaya) have given elaborate des- 
criptions of the origin of the tantras. Even the detractors of 
the tantras tried tg read denunciation of tantricism in ad- 
mittedly old DharmaSastra and Purana works. 2 - 

Paiupata and Pancaratra systems are found to have been 
mentioned by name *in some of the Purana and DharmaSastra 
works. They are referred to in the Brhatparasara, Vi§nudhar- 

1 Antiquity of Tantricism, C. Chakravarti, — Vol. VI, pp. 114ff. 

2 Cf. the present writer’s paper on the Authoritativeness of the Tantras 
in the K> B . Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

( 71 ) 
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mottara, Yogiy&j&avalkya, etc. 1 Pancar&tra i» also mentioned 

in the Mah&bharata. Siva^asana is ieferred to in the Devl- 
I^ir&na. 2 3 The Laiikavatara sutra which was translated into 
Chinese as eafly as the 5th century was evidently aware of the 
P&6npata system the tenets of which it discusses. 

These references to the tantras in some of the Puranas 
do not, 'however, help us in any way ir^ deciding the relative 
antiquity of* th& Puranas and the tantras. For some of the 
tantra works are also found to refer to the Puranas both 
collectively and individually. Tlie term astada&apurana is 
found to occur in many a tantra work (e.g. Nirv&na Tantra, 
Patala IX). Besides the KatyayanI and the Varahl tantras give 
elaborate rules that are to be observed in reciting the Devimahat- 
mya section of the Markandeya Pur ana. 

And though some works of the tantra system may be all 
fairly old, even most of the original works belonging to that 
systen* cannot be supposedto be so. On the other hand, many 
of them are palpably very modern. Thus though the earliest 
of the tantra works may possibly belong to the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not earlier, the latest of them come down as 
late as even the 18th century. As a matter of fact no particular 
age is possible to be assigned to the tantra literature which 
took a long period of time to develop; the age of each 
individual work has to be determined on the basis of the 
available evidence — both internal and external. 

Some of the tantra works are undoubtedly very old. 
Manuscripts in Gupta characters of several tantra texts have 
been found. Even the Sarvajnanottara Tantra, which seems to 
be a comparatively later work having been composed ’when 
•other tantras had been completed, has a fragmentary manuscript 
in Gupta characters. 8 A manuscript of the Kubjika Tantra 
in Gupta characters is in the Manuscripts Collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. A manuscript of the Ni£vasa- 
samhita in the Durbar Library of Nepal is written in the 
transitional Gupta characters. 4 * In the opinion of MM. H. P. 
Sastri this manuscript may be a century older t than the 
Cambridge manuscript of the Paramesvarl Tantra which was 
copied in 859 a.d , 6 * At the end of the manuscript of the 
Saurasamhita in the Durbar Library of Nepal there are two 
leaves stated to be in Gupta characters giving a number of 
tantra formulas. 6 


1 Tantr&dhik&ri-nirnaya of Bhattojidlksita. 

2 Apararka’s commentary on Yajr\avalkyh$amhita-~An&nd&&reLma 
Sanskrit Series, pp. 16 and 18. 

3 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, p. 85. 

4 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, pp. 10 and 137 ; Preface, p. lxxvii, 

3 Bendal, Cambridge Catalogue, p. 27. 

6 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, Preface, p. lxxvi. Of other old 

tantra MS$. copied as early as the 10th, 11th or 12th century in the 
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Th$ twenty*eight $aiva agamas of the South are referred 
to as early as the time of ths Pallava king Raj asimhavarman, 
in his Kail&sanatha temple inscription. *Tamil l§aiva poets of 
the 9th -10th centuries^ and Kashmir $aiva works of the same 
period also refer to these works. 1 Works of TCflaHravr Waives 
as early as the eighth or ninth century are found to refer to 
works like the Svacchanda Tantra. Besides mentioning the 
views of a few tantra sects, as Sankarac&rya is supposed to 
have done by his commentators commenting on the VedAwta- 
sutra^ (II. 2, 7-8), Sankara has referred to sixty -five tantras in 
his Anandalahan (v. 31) pointing to one &t least by name, e.g. 
the Svatantra Tantra. It has been shown by Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
(I.H.Q., V, pp. 754ff ; VI, pp. 97ff.) on the basis of epigraphic 
records that a number of tantric texts were introduced into 
Kambuj • as early as the beginning of the 9th century, thus 
indirectly proving their antiquity. 

Of the Buddhist tantras also some at least are* fairly old. 
Buddhist Dharanis may be looked upon as precursors of the 
tantras, and the Suramgama-sutra, which Fa-Hian is said to 
have repeated for his protection, contained the most complete 
list of Dharanis. Considering that the book was held in 
xeverence by Fa-Hian in the 5th century, Beal assigned it tq 
a period not later than the 1st century. 2 We may thus find 
traces of the beginning of the Buddhist tantras as early as the 
1st century of # the Christian era. According to Yuan-Chwang 
the Dharani or Vidyadhara-pitaka belonging to the mantrayana 
is as old as the Mahasamghikas (lst-2nd century a.d .). 8 Several 
Buddhist tantra works are known to have existed as early as the 
5th or 6th century a.d. Thus the Horiuzi palm-leaf MSS. in 
-Japan contain besides Dharanis, five tantras. 9 

Amoghavajra, a Sramana of North India and a Brahmana 
by caste who resided in China between 746 and 771 A.D., 
translated 77 works including U snisacarkravarti Tantra, Garuda- 
garbhaga Tantra, and Vajrakumara Tantra. 4 Ati6a Dipankara 
was proficient, among other things, in the four classes of tantras. 6 
PadmasamJ>hava of Udyana was in charge of the tantrika 
part of Buddhist liturgy. 6 

Taranatha helps us to some extent in his history of 
Buddhism to determine the dates of some of the Buddhist 


Durbar Library qi Nepal, cf. H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, Preface, 
pp. lxxvi and lxxix. Tfie MS. of the Saurasamhita was copied in the 10th 
.century (op. cit. t p. lxxvi), that of the Kira$a Tantra in 924 a.d. (op. 
cif., Vol. II, p. 99), that of the Jayakhaarasarphita in 1187 a.d. (op. cit. f 
Vol. I, p. 76). * 

1 Farquhar, An Outline oj the Religious Literature of India , p. 193. 

2 Introduction to Beal’s Fa-Hian, p. lxxii. 

3 Beal — Si-yu-ki, II, 166 ; Kern — Manual oj Indian Buddhism , p. 6. 

4 Nanjio, Catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka, App. II, p. 446. 

5 S. C. Das, J.B.T.S., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 8. 

® loc. cit. 
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t&ntras. He gives the names of some persons who, according 
to him, introduced particular tantrae. In a general way he 
says that Asahga, etder brother of Vasubandhu, introduced 
tantras into Buddhism and that they were handed down in 
the most secret manner possible up to the time of Dharmaklrti 
{600-615 a.d .). 1 * In another place he associates particular names 
with particular works. Thus, we are told that Saraha introduced 
the Bvddhdkapdjp T antra, Luipa the Y ofyimsancaryd, Kambala 
and Padmavajra the Hevajra Tantra , Kr§nacarya the Sam- 
putatilaka , Lalitavajra the three divisions of the Krsnayamdri 
Tantra , Gambhiravafra the Mahdmdyd, and one Pito the 
Kdlacakra* 

But as has already been indicated, all works — Hindu or 
Buddhist-^are not old. T. Gopinath Rao 3 has shown that many 
works of Saiva and Vaisnava agama have referred to things 
and' persons belonging to 7th- 11th centuries so that they cannot 
be vei^r olc^* He however admits that they were probably based 
on older works. In the' Uttar a- Karandgama of the Saivas, 
says, he, it is laid down that on the 7th day of the Mahotsava 
of Siva the impalement of the Jains, said to have been 
carried out at the instance of the Saiva saint Tirujnanasam* 
bandha, ought to be celebrated. T^his $aiva saint, however, 
is known to have flourished in the middle of the 7th 
century a.d. so that the work cannot be earlier than that 
period. This work as also many other work& on Saivagama 
prescribe the recitation of the Dravida Vedas, i.e. the Devarama 
hymns composed by Tirujnanasambandha, Vagina, and Sundara- 
murti, the last of whom lived not earlier than the 9th century. 

The prose recension of the Vaikhanasagama is perhaps the 
oldest among the agamas of the Vai^navas. The metrical 
Vaikhanasagama of the Vaisnavas requires the Dravida Vedas, 
i.e. Prabandhas of the Sri-vai§navas or Alvars (8th or 9th 
century) to be sung in the front of divine processions. The 
ISvarasamhitd of _the Pancaratra mentions the saint Sathakopa 
(800 a.d.) and Acarya Ramanuja (1000 a.d.). The Bfhad- 
Brahmasamhitd also mentions the latter. 

According to some scholars the cult of Tara, a very important 
tantric goddess in later days, is not very old. If this conclusion 
proves to be correct it would follow that works or rather portions 
of works dealing with the worship of Tara must not also be very 
old. Pandit HLrananda Sastri 4 depending on the finds of icons 
in old sites concludes that the cult of Tara cannot be older 


1 Geschichte der Buddhisimus, Tr. by Schieiner, p. 201. 

* op . cit„ p. 275f. Dr. B. Bhattacharya has sought to show that 
these people flourished in the 7th-8th centuries ( J.B.O.R.S . , xiv, p. 343). 

8 Elements of Hindu Iconography, T. Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I, 
Introduction, Section xvi, pp. ooff. 

4 Origin and Cult of Tara, Memoir , Archaeological Survey, No. 20,. 
Hiranand^ Sastri, pp. 99ff . 
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than the sixth or seventh century of the Christian era. In his 
opinion the statement thafr Nagplrjuna revived the 'cult of Eka- 
jafa, a form of Tara, in the country of Bhota (Tibet) should 
be taken with an amount of caution. It may be that the name 
of the well-known Buddhist reformer was associated with Tara 
worship with a view to carry weight. Or it may be that ..this 
Nagarjuna was a different person altogether. 

Kulacara section of the tantras is stated by Jayaratha in 
his commentary on the Tantraloka of Abhinava Gupta to have 
been introduced by Mlnanatha? and Matsyendranatha. 1 Accord- 
ing to the Gorak^asiddhantasamgraha (pp. 18-19) and T antra- 
tfdjatantra also, the tantras, probably the Kaula ones, were 
introduced on earth by the nine Nathas. 2 A manuscript copy 
of the Mahdkaulajnana-vinirnaya stated to be introduced by 
Matsyendra has been found in transitional Gupta characters, 
about the same characters in which the manuscript of the 
ParameSvara Tantra of the Cambridge University Library copied 
in 859 a.d, was written. 3 Wassiljew also places the Nathas 
at about this time, e.g., 800 a.d. This would therefore seem to 
fix the upper limit of the Kaula tantras. 

By the side of these we have also got works which bear 
undeniable marks of modernity. Goraksanatha is referred to in 
several works and hymns to him (attributed to the Kalpadrurm 
Tantra and Rdjaguhya) are mentioned in the Goraksasiddhdnta- 
samgraha (pp. 42-43). Caitanya,. the Vai$nava reformer of 
Bengal, is referred to in works like the Isdnasamhita stated to be 
included in the Kuldrnava. The Yogini Tantra gives an account 
of king Visnusimha, the founder of Kocha dynasty. 8 The 
ViAvasam Tantra is said to give an account of the birth of the 
great Vaisnava teacher of Bengal, Nityananda. 4 T^e Mem 
Tantra goes further. It refers to the English people and the 
city of London. 5 Dialects of some Indian vernaculars found 


srrr arrer inr* i 

fT^iT *?VTW5fT || 


—Tantraloka (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), pp. 24-25. 

2 <P*T HZgri — Tantrarajatantra— I. 7. 

H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, II, p. 32 ; preface, p. xix. 

3 The name of this king as given in an extract of the Yogini Tantra 

in the gabdakalpadruma under the word Siva is Visnusimha while the 
edition of the work (Bombay, Saka 1825) published from the Venkatesvar 
Steam Machine Press reads venusimha (xm, 14). T A . 

4 Mahanirvana tantra (Eng. trans.), M. N. Butt, Introduction, 

p. n. 
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ia the mantras in what are called the Sahara tantras are 
evidence of their la$e origin. « ** 

These evidently modem works represented as having been 
revealed by divine &iva would naturally rouse suspicion as 
regards their genuineness and it is refreshing to note that a 
similar suspicion was found lurking in minds of people even 
in d&ys of old. Yamunacarya make^ pointed reference to it. 
It is stated that some people even in modern times would pose 
as teachers of tantras and promulgate doctrines that were not 
sanctioned by the tantras . 1 * 

It thus seems that several of the tantras are fairly old, some 
going back as early as the beginning of the Christian era. But 
it is most likely that like the Purana literature the tantra 
literature also swelled in course of time with the introduction of 
fresh material in the form of new works or interpolated 
passages.. 

Authorship of the Tantras. 

As regards the authorship of the tantras we must admit 
that we know very little, at least with regard to the oldest and 
some of the best known of the works. There is no room in 
most cases even to hazard a gu^ss. All that we are told is 
that they are of divine origin, undoubtedly to give them an 
appearance of sanctity and antiquity. The word agama is 
interpreted as consisting of the initial letters bf the words agata 
(come), gata (gone), and mata (approved). It is explained to refer 
to the sdstra that has been related by ^iva to his divine consort 
Parvatl and has been approved by Vi$nu. Similarly the nigama 
class of the tantras is supposed to have issued from (niryata) the 
Devi ( Pgrvati ). Most of the tantra works of the Saivas and Saktas 
are thus represented as being interlocutions between &iva and 
some aspect of his divine consort or his or her sons or attend- 
ants . 2 There are the Vai$nava tantras again in which Vi$nu 
in one of his various aspects is generally represented as the 
speaker while in the Buddhist tantras, called Sangitis , Buddha or 
a Bodhisatva is stated to have been the author or speaker. But 


— Agatnapramanya , p. 4. 

2 The tradition that Siva was the author of the PftSupata system of 
-the tantras goes back to the MahabhSrata (Sfinti, 350. 67). BhSskara- 
rfiya m his Setubandha (VII. 47) has referred to the line of teachers of the 
tantras as follows : Supreme Brahman, Svacbhanda Bhairava, (anSSrita) 
Ilvara, Devi, SadSliva, Ilvara, Vidye4vara, Srikaptha, etc. Bhaskara 
has quoted in his SaubMgyabhSskara (v. 118) the DevibhSgavata and 
Skanda Pur Spa to show how different works issued from different parts of 
the body of Siva. Bhoja has made an attempt to establish $iva as the 
25*?*** °* ^ an ^ ras by means of logical arguments (TattvaprakSSa, pp. 
mkV t 
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the Vai§nava Pancaratra ^ork, A hirbvdhnymamhitd t is in the* 
form of interlocution between Alxirbudhnya, *a form of 6iva, and 
Narada, the sage. The Ndrada Pancaratra also has some 
chapters which are irlterlocutions between Mahadeva and 
Parvati while there are some between Mahadeva and Narada. 

But in spite of this assertion of the divine origin of* the 
tantra works we are fdKunately given some clue for finding 
out their real human authors, at least in some cases. Thus in 
some works, a particular devotee is represented as having beeil 
the fortunate person to whom the particular work was revealed 
Jby its divine author as the Vedic Mantras were revealed to the 
rsis (seers). We thus find human names associated with several 
works, some of which are definitely stated to have been brought 
down ( avatfirita ) on earth by these persons. 

Some of the celebrated sages like Sanatkumara, Dattatreya, 
A^tavakra, and Bharadvaja are found to be associated with 
tantra works bearing their names. 1 

The feivasutras, the most revered work of the Saivas of 
Kash mir , was according to a fairly old tradition revealed to 
Vasugupta in a dream on the mountain called Mahadeva. 2 
The Srimatottara tantra, though represented as having been 
revealed by Siva to Parvati, is at the same time stated in the 
colophon to have # been brought down on earth by a human 
author Srlkanthanatha (e.g. Snkanthandthdvatarita ). 8 Malta - 
kaulajudnavininiaya is similarly stated to have been brought 
down by Matsyendranatha. 4 Yogavijayastavaraja from the 
Brahmayamala is stated to have been brought down from 
heaven by Pippaladamuni, though it was originally spoken 
by Siva to Parvati. 6 The Mahesvarlya Tantra 8 which d&als with 
topics like mararta, ucdtana , etc., is said to have been manifested 
by Siva to the sage Sivagiri and then published by his disciple. 

But there are examples in which no such reference to 
revelation or bringing down is mentioned, but they are straightly 
given out as having been composed ( racita , praytita) by these 
persons. Th*e Purvdmnaya Tantra , as is stated by the colophon 
of its manuscript in the Durbar Library, Nepal, was composed 
by Ratnadeva. 7 Similarly the Jvdnalaksml or Jayakhya - 
samhitd is stated to have been composed by one Candradatta* 


• » 

1 It is curious that Dattatreya, considered to be the father of the 

yoga system, is associated with the Qatkarmas (the six vulgar rites) in 
his j Dattatreya Tantra. • 

2 Kashmir Shaivaism, J. C. Chatterjee, 26n. 

8 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, p. 255. 

« Ibid., p. 32. 

6 Published by Kahemra; Krishnadae, Bombay, 1842 S.E. 

7 H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue, I, p. 208. 

8 Ibid., PP- 1, 76, 77. 
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PdradayogaSdstram 1 like many.othei* tantras is in the form of a 
dialogue between &!va and Parvati. But it was composed by 
$ivar§ma Yogindra as is mentioned in the colophons to some 
of the chapters. The Tdrdvilasodaya * a tantra work in the 
form of an interlocution between Mahadeva and Parvati united 
in embrace, is definitely stated in th^ colophon to have been 
composed by Yasudeva Kavikankana 8 who culled the verses, as 
we are informed in one of the introductory verses, from a work 
called the CinakramamantravdridJti . 

v The human authorship of the Buddhist Sahgitis is revealed 
by the introductory lines which begin 4 1 heard that cone day 1 
Bodhisatva was in such and such a condition, etc.’, thus pointing 
to the fact that in their present forms they are related by persons 
other than the Buddha or Bodhisatva. * 

Some, of the detractors of tantra rites reluctant to recognize 
the •diviue origin and sanctity of the tantras have expressly 
declared their human origin and consequent unauthoritativeness. 
According to the Kurma Purdna one Satvata Amsu was the 
author of a 6astra prevalent among bastards and low-class people. 
This sastra, after the name of the author, came to be known as 
Satvata Tantra. This fact seems to have been referred in the 
Bhagvata Purdna as well. 4 

The Parasara Purdna, as quoted in the TantradhiJcarinirnaya 
(p. 12) of Bhattojidlksita, also, seems to refer to the human 
origin of the Paiicaratras, etc. 5 Vedottama, in his Pavcardtra- 


1 Published by Matilal Banarasi Das and Co., Lahore. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Sanskrit * College , 
Calcutta , V, 30. 

3 This title has almost become a proper name in Bengal referring 
to the author of the Candimahgala , e.g. Mukundarama Cakravarti. 
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— Viramitrodaya , Vol. I, p. 24. 
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pramatyya has gone so fax* as to declare that the original tantra 
works of the Saivas that are believed to have been revealed by 
MaheSvara were compiled by an ordinary human % being named 
Mahe£vara and some credulous people were mistaken to identify 
him with the god Mahe^vara only on the flimsy ground of the 
similarity of names. 1 % 

A similar charge appears to have been brought against 
the Vaignavas as well. It is stated that their scriptures wsye 
not the composition of Vastideva, the god, but of a deceitful 
person named Vasudeva who promulgated* his doctrines for the 
delusion of the people. 2 

That some of the tantra works were comparatively modern 
and were the composition of ordinary human beings was also 
believed by persons having no marked bias agamst the tantras. 
Apararka in his commentary on the Ydjhavalkya Sarphita (I. 7) 
specially condemns the works of human authors, 8 * The sect 
LaukullSa PaSupata system is definitely known to have been 
founded by one Laukula who was supposed to have been an 
incarnation of Mahadeva. 4 


(From a copy of a MS. of the work borrowed from Mr. Sarat Kumar 
Ray’s MS. Library.) 

sroffri ll 

— Agamapramanya of Yamunacaryp, p. 25. 

3 TPTTfif *<T -fluW ST %g«*rsrg%ST ?T^ I 

(p. 19 of the Yajfiavalkyasanihita as published in the Anandairama 
Sanskrit Series of Poona). 

* J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 337 ; J.B.R.A.S., XXII, pp. 15ff. 




Abticle No. 11 


On a Few Ancient Indian Amulets and Gharms. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra. 

I. The Amulets and Charms used for the Protection 
of thi; Children. 

Kadambari ( ) is the title of a famous prose com- 
position by the ancient Indian author, Bana, who flourished 
in the first part of the 7th Century a.d. during the reign of 
King Sri Harsha at Kanouj. This Sri Harsa was B ana’s 
patron. • 

This prose work gives us a vivid picture of the life, religion, 
manners, and customs of the Hindus of the 7th Ceiftury* a.d. 
From a study of this famous work, we find that the Hindus 
of these far-off times resorted to many expedients for protecting 
their children from the influences of ghosts and other malignant 
spirits. These expedients consisted in the use of various 
amulets and charms which were tied on and applied to the child’s 
neck, elbow, and wrist. I shall deal in this paper with a few 
of these ancient Indian amulets and charms and discuss the 
magical significance thereof. 

In the aforementioned Sanskrit romance entitled Kadam- 
barl, there is an episode which runs to the following effect : — 

In ancient times, there lived in Ujjaini a mighty king 
named* Tar&plda and his queen whose name was Vilasavati. 
His minister was a Brahmana named Sukanasa. Both the 
king and his minister were childless. In his childless state, 
King Tarapida used to conjure up before his mind’s eye the 
vision of the birth of a son to him and of this son’s bearing 
upon his body a few amulets and charms for protecting him 
from ghosts and other evil-doers, clambering upon his back. 

The Sanskrit text, in which the aforementioned vision is 
described, is given below : — 

English Translation. 

0 ! When again will my little boy give rise to the delight 
in my heart— the child lying on his back, his toothless face 
beaming with a smile, his hair turned yellowish by the powdered 
dust of certain medicinal herbs , his palate moistened vrith the 

( 81 ) 
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drops of cfowm&d ghi (or clarified butter) for protection, whereon 
were placed particles *of ashes waxed 'with the grains of white 
mustard, and the thread , beautifully dyed with the yellow pigment 
bf a can), (tied) round his neck ? 

Remarks . 

From a study of the foregoing passage, we find that, in 
ancient India during the beginning of the 7th Century a.d., 
the underdescribed annulets and charms were tied round and 
applied to necks, palates, and hairs of little children for pro- 
tecting them from the influences of ghosts and other malevolent - 
doers : — 

(1) A string dyed yellow with gorochana or the yellow pig- 
ment of a gow was tied round the neck of the child, the string 
forming a "Circle round his neck. 

(2) Drops of charmed ghi (or clarified butter) and honey, 
mixed with ashes and grains of white mustard, were applied 
like an unguent upon the child’s palate. 

(One commentator says that this unguent was applied on 
f the child’s palate for augmenting Jiis life on the occasion of 
the jatakarma ( airasrar ) ceremony. This ceremony was 
performed, most likely, on the 30th day from the date of the 
child’s birth for purifying the newly-made Mother from the 
ceremonial uncleanliness which had been inflicted upon her 
by the birth of the child. It very likely corresponds to the 
shashti-puja ( ) ceremony of the Hindu womenfolk of 
Bengal.) • 

(3) ^he child’s hair was dusted with the powder made by 
pounding certain medicinal herbs and substances. 

Now, I shall take up for discussion the amulet No. 1 supra. 
Its principal features are : — 

(а) A string tied round the child’s neck. 

(б) The circular shape of the string -necklet. 

(c) The gorochana used for dyeing the string-necklet 

yellow. 

( d ) The yellow colour of the string-necklet. 

As regards point (a) set forth supra , I may state here that 
many races of people, both civilized aijd uncivilized, believe 
in the efficacy of the coloured and uncoloured string or ligature 
as a talisman or amulet for warding off the attacks of diseases! 
TheSe bands of string or ligatures are ti6d either on the wrist, 
above the elbow-joint, or round the neck. The practice of tying 
these amulets is current among the Chinese, the Burmans, the 
British peasantry of Norfolk in Great Britain, among the people 
living in the localities round about London. The practice also 
exists among the Afghans, and the Bengalis living in Bengal and 
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in Northern India, 1 Closely analogous to the aforementioned 
practice is that followed 1 by *the §indu\ of ancient India, of 
tying yellow-coloured strings round the necks of little children 
for warding off the stacks of ghosts and othej: malevolent 
spirits. 

Then coming to point (b) set forth supra , I may state that 
it is believed throughout Northern India that the circle or 
the circular shape possesses great magical potency in keeping 
off malignant spirits. (See the various examples cited at pages 
210ff. of Dr. W. Crooke’s An 'Introduction to the Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India. Allahabad Edition of 1894.) 

Then, coming to point (c), I may state that jbhe gorochand 
is a yellow pigment found in the navel of a cow While others 
say that it is prepared from the cow’s urine. In any case, it 
is a or an object which brings good luck, because 

it is produced by the sacred cow. It is, therefore, endowed 
with considerable magical potency for driving off ghosts and 
other evil spirits. 

Then, as regards point (d) mentioned above, I may state 
that the yellow colour is a scarer of ghosts and other malignant 
spirits, who do not venture to come near objects which are 
dyed or tinted with that colour, it is for this reason that the* 
yellow-coloured turmeric is used in the domestic ritual. Mixed 
with oil which is also efficacious, the bride and the bridegroom 
are carefully ruSbed before marriage with the condiment which 
is known as abian. Five roots of turmeric are sent to complete 
the betrothal. This explains the use of yellow clothes by various 
•classes of ascetics and sannyasis and of chandan , or sandal- 
wood paste in making caste-marks and for various ceremonial 
purposes. So the dead body is covered with turmeric before 
cremation, — a custom which is certainly not of Aryan origin, 
because it is current among the Thar us, one of the most primitive 
tribes living in the sub-Himalayan forests. Yellow and red, 
again, are the colours of marriage-garments. 2 

The foregoing uses of the yellow-coloured turmeric for 
warding oij ghosts and other evil spirits, which have been 
mentioned by Dr. W. Crooke, are prevalent in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and also in Bihar. But, in Bengal 
also, there is the turmeric-ceremony ( ) on which 
occasion both the bridegroom and the bride are anointed with 
the yellow-colQured paste of pounded turmeric mixed with 
mustard oil. Both these ingredients have the magical efficacy 

* — • * ‘ ’ ‘ 

1 For a fuller discussion of this subject, vide my article entitled : 
‘North Indian Incantations for Charming Ligatures for Snahe-bite\ published 
in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. X, pp. 593- 
614. 

2 Vide Crooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Religion s md Folklore 
of Northern India . Edition of 1894. Page 201. 
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of protecting 4be bridegroom and the bride from the malignant 
influences of ghosts and other beings of that ilk. This ceremony 
takes place before the actual wedding rites are performed. 

Then again, for the foregoing reasons turmeric and saffron 
are extensively used in the marriage -ceremonies of the Hindus 
of Western India. 1 

Then again, in their marriage-ceremonies, the Parsis of 
the Bombay Presidency use the manqala-sutram or 4 the auspicious 
thread or cord ’, which is dyed yelloyi with saffron and to which is 
attached a small gold ornament. This thread is tied on to the 
bride’s neck by the bridegroom. 2 * 

Then I shall take up for discussion the charmed unguent 
No. (2) which has been mentioned above. The principal 
ingredients used in the preparation of this unguent are (a) 
drops of charmed clarified butter (ghi) and honey, \b) ashes, 
and ^c) grains of white mustard. 

As for the ingredients (a) mentioned supra , I may state 
that the ghi is a product of the sacred cow, and, therefore, 
possesses sacrosanct properties. Both the ghi and the honey 
are used in various Hindu rites and ceremonies. Small earthen- 
ware saucers containing ghi and honey are placed upon the 
barandald ( ) which is a winnowing-fan on which 

are placed various kinds of sacred objects. This winno wing- 
fan or basket is placed before the deities on the^ occasion of their 
worship. It is also waved before the bridegroom on the occasion 
of marriage-ceremonies. As both the ghi and the honey are 
sacred objects, they have the magical potency of scaring away 
ghosts and other malignant spirits. 

As regards the ingredient (b), I may say that the ashes 
used in Sbhe preparation of this unguent are, most likely, the 
ashes of fuel burnt upon the sacrificial fire. It is, for this 
reason, that these ashes collected from sacrificial fire, are very 
efficacious for warding off the influences of ghosts and other 
evil spirits. 

Then, as regards the ingredient (c), namely, grains of 
white mustard, it may be stated that mustard-seeds were used 
in ancient India for exorcising away ghosts and other malignant 
spirits. Their use for this purpose is mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda. One Sanskrit text goes on to say that white mustard- 
seeds are xyft'W (Bakshoghna) or 4 slayer of demons and 
giants \ and (Bhutanasana) or 4 ( scarer - of ghosts 


1 For a fuller exposition of this subject vide the article on ‘ The 
Use of Saffron and Turmeric in Hindu Marriage Ceremonies ’, by Lt.- 
Col. K. R. Kirtikar in The J ournal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , , 
Vol. IX, pp, 439-454. 

2 Vide the article on ‘ Some Parsi Marriage Ceremonies. How far 

they are borrowed from the Hindus ’, by Dr. J. J. Modi in The Journal 

of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, pp. 425-430, 
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The appositeness of » the epithet rakshoghna * is strikingly 
illustrated in the Birhor legend abfmt R&vana’s abduction of 
Sita. In this traditional story, it is narrated that, before 
R&ma and Lakshmanrf went out ahunting, the letter gave to 
his sister-in-law Sita a handful of charmed mustard-seeds, saying : 
‘ 0 sister, if any stranger would come before your kumba, throw 
a- grain of mustard at^him, whereupon he will^fali down dead 
and remain so for an hour and then come to life again. 
Thereupon, you should throw another mustard-seed at hi A, 
whereupon he would die again, and thereafter revive \ When 
i Ravana, the demon-king of Lanka, appeared before Sita, the 
latter acted up to Lakshniana’s instructions and went on throw- 
ing mustard-seeds at him one by one , and he died and revived 
as many, times as the mustard-seeds were thrown at him 
separately. After reviving for the last time, Ravana, addressing 
Sita, said : 4 0 lady, why are you taking the trouble of, throwing 
the mustard-seeds at me one by one ? Throw them all at me 
simultaneously ’. Hearing these words, Sita threw all the 
mustard-seeds at Ravana simultaneously. No sooner was this 
done than the demon-king burst into flames and was reduced 
to ashes. 1 

Then again, the people" of the Punjab and Northern India 
believe that ghost, demons, and other evil spirits have a lively 
dread of the mustard-seed. For this reason, it is excessively 
used in the exorcism-ceremonies throughout India. In the 
Punjab, it is believed that ghosts and spooks cannot pass over 
ground which has been sown with mustard. For this reason, 
mustard-seeds are scattered about the halting-places, when a 
corpse is taken for the purpose of burial to the graveyard so 
that the ghost of the deceased person may not retrace its steps 
homewards. Then again, for the same reason, the Silari or the 
professional hail-averter of the district of Mymensingh in Eastern 
Bengal throws mustard -seeds in the south-western corners of 
houses in order to make them proof against lightning- strokes, 
because the malignant god of storms, who hurls the lightning- 
stroke agaitist men, beasts, trees, and houses, is very much afraid 
of mustard-seeds, and will not, on any account, approach locali- 
ties which have been sown with these seeds. 

Lastly, I shall take up for discussion, the charm-medicine 
No. (3), which consisted in powdering the hair of the child’s 
head with a poVder rftade by powdering certain medicinal herbs 
.and ingredients so as to impart a yellowish tinge to his hair. 

I have already ihown above that the yellow colour is a 
nearer of ghosts and other beings of that ilk. 


l Vide my article entitled : ‘ Note on the Birhor -Legend about Havana's 
Abduction of Sita \ Published in The Journal of the Bihar apd Orissa 
Research Society , Vol. XIV, pp. 548-555. 
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The medfcinai herbs and ingredi6nts, by pounding which 
the powder sprinkled on the child’s head was prepared, not 
only possessed medicinal properties, b ( pt, very likely, were 
believed to possess magical potency for keeping off the influences 
of malignant spirits from the child. 

The medicinal herbs and ingredier^s (wbrfW) are enu- 
merated in the undermentioned Sanskrit text : — 

* I II 


English Translation . 

Sarboughadhi is a powdered or pasted compound of (1) 
mustas, (2)< kushtha-mdngm, (3) turmeric, (4) vachd , (5) Silajatu r 
(6) sandal, (7) alcohol, and (8) camphor. (This paste is applied 
on the pate of a young child.) 

It will not be, I hope, out of place to give here a succinct 
account of the medicinal properties of the principal ingredients 
^numerated in the Sanskrit text quoted above. 

(1) KushthamdngsU is, very likely, identical with JatamangsT 
which is botanically known as Nardostachys jatamansi. Its 
Bengali name is Jatdmdngsi ; while its Hindi synonym is 
Balchhar . This plant grows upon the higher altitudes of the 
Himalayas. The medicinal commodity consists of short pieces 
of an underground stem covered with a hairy fibre. It 
possesses, to a considerable extent, the same medicinal properties 
as Valerian, and is used as an antispasmodie and a nervine 
tonic. It is considered to be useful in hysteria and epilepsy. 
It is also employed in jaundice, affections of the throat, and 
as an antidote for poisons. It is also used to scent and clean 
the hair. About 15 cwts. of this drug are annually exported 
from the Kumaon Hills. 

Alter making a good deal of research the great orientalist 
Sir William Jones has arrived at the conclusion that JatamangsT 
is identical with the Nard or spikenard mentioned in the English 
Bible. In ancient Rome, an ointment was made of this drug. 
It was considered to be so precious that, in ancient Rome 
during the days of Jesus Christ, a single pound of this medicine 
would cost as much as or more than £8-6s.-8d. * 

(2) Vachd is the Sanskrit name of a plant which is botani- 
cally known as Acorns calamus. Its Bengali and Hindi names 
are bach. Its English equivalent is Sweet Flag. It is a semi- 
aquatic perennial plant which is a native of Europe and North 
America. But it is cultivated in damp and marshy places of 
India and Burma. The whole plant is aromatic. But its 
rhizomesb only are used in medicine. It contains an aromatic 
bitter principle, and is considered efficacious in epilepsy* cold, 
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fever, cough, rheumatism, coho, dyspepsia, and ^various other 
diseases. An essential oil is ootaindd fro A its leaves. This oil 
was used by English perfumers in the manufacture of hair- 
powders. J « 

(3) Sil&jatu or Saileya is the Sanskrit name of an oily 
substance which is secreted from the bare rocks in .certain 
parts of India. Its Hindi name is Silajat * It ^s secreted from 
the rocks when they become heated during the hot weather 
months at noon- time. It is produced in great quantities In 
the Vindhyan Hills. It contains iron in % high degree. It is 
considered to be a very valuable tonic by the practitioners of 
the indigenous healing-art. 

(4) Musta is the Sanskrit name of a bulbous grassy plant 
of which, the botanical name is Cypcrus rotundus. Its Bengali 
name is muta or muto ; while its Hindi synonym is muthd. It 
is found in moist places. Its tubers are used medicinally as 
diaphoretic and astringent. Dr. Bidie states that these tubers 
are used as food by the people in famine-stricken areas. 

II. The Amulets and Charms used by the Women 

THEMSELVES. 

In ancient India, the women themselves wore and used 
amulets and charms for the attainment of their hearts’ desires. 
These consisted of, possibly, the wearing of thread-circlets, 
charmed with the recitation of incantations upon them and 
sometimes tied with herbs of magical efficacy ; and, secondly, 
the carrying of caskets containing birch-bark inscribed with 
charm-formulae written with the yellow-coloured gorochana 
upon them. From a study of Kadamban , we further "learn that 
Queen Bilasavatl wore upon her body thread-circlets which 
had been charmed by the pronouncement upon them of powerful 
incantations and, further, having tied on to them herbs possessing 
magical potency. She further carried caskets (most probably 
of some kind of metal) containing birch-bark on which incanta- 
tions had been written with gorochana or the yellow pigment 
of the cow. These amulets and charms she used while she 
was very much anxious to become the mother of a son. 

The mantra-karcwdakas were, very probably, small metal 
cases, made either of gold or silver, having enclosed therein 
small pieces of birch-bark, having written thereupon suitable 
charm -formulae with the yellow coloured pigment of the cow. 
These amulets were very likely worn upon the upper left arm. 
Similar metal amulets are extensively worn by the^ Hindus,, 
both male and female, throughout India* even at the present day. 
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The yellow colour of the qorochxna , and the fact of its 
being the product cff the ‘sacred cow, served to scare away 
malignant spirits from the wearer of the amulet. 

Queen Rilasavati wore these amulets in order that the evil 
Spirits might not frustrate her desire of becoming enceinte. 

The circular shape of the thread-circlet and the herbs of 
magical potency also serve to exorcise *hway these malignant 
beings. 
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Some Insects found associated with the Bitter-Gourd , 1 
Momordica charantia Linn. (Cucurbitaceae), in 
Calcutta. 

By S. Ribeiro. 

( Published with permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India,) 

The insects which are reported in this paper were collected 
in the months of April to June, 1933, from plants of bitter- 
gourd which were growing in the compound of a house in 
Calcutta. In view of the bitter taste of the fruit’ and of the 
sap of this plant it was thought desirable to ascertain* what 
insects were associated with this plant. The material collec- 
ted belongs to 16 species, representing 12 genera, 8 families, and 
5 orders. Of the species of insects dealt with in this paper 
the fruit-fly, Chaetodacus cucurbitae Coq., is the only species 
referred to in literature as having been reared from Momordica 
charantia Linn. 

The insect Jfouna is of special value as it includes families 
that are of great economic importance ; and it is interesting 
to note the predominance of the injurious over the non-inj urious 
forms. These are here classified according to their infestation 
of the plant, i.e. (1) those found on the foliage, (2) those found 
in the flowers, and (3) those found in the fruit. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Hem Singh Prut hi for his valuable 
suggestions. 


1. On Foliage. 

Order OOLEOPTERA. 

Fam. Coccinellidje. 

Epilachna pabescens Hope. — The species is a prolific breeder, 
being found abundantly in all stages feeding voraciously on 
the epidermis of the leaves and devouring the buds of the 
flowers. Male* and female specimens of this beetle that I had 
caught copulated in captivity. Copulation lasted for about ten 
minutes, after which# the females attempted to fly away. The 
females started laying eggs two days later. It is noteworthy that 
on both occasions copulation took place in the evening at about 
dusk. The Epilachninse are herbivorous, their food being 


i The variety with small globose fruit locally known as ucfthA, 

( 89 ) 
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chiefly the pfeuts belonging to the Orders Cucurbitacese and 
Solankceas. Subramahiam 1 remarks that both E. dodecastigma 
Mute, tod E. vigintioctopundata Fabr. are known to feed on 
the bitter-go&rd, Momordica, etc. Tafeahashi 2 gives a full 
account of the life-history and bionomics of the latter species, 

Fam. Chrysomelid,®. 

Aulacophora abdominalis Fabr.— Many adults were noticed 
eating the leaves. This species is a well-known pest of young 
Cucurbitaceae. Husain and Shah 3 consider this species to be 
of the greatest economic importance in the Punjab. These 
authors have given a list of the ' Plants refused by A. abdo- 
minalis in captivity ’ in which M. charantia is included. 

Aulacophora atripennis Fabr. — Several individuals were 
seen feeding on the leaves. This beetle 4 is reported to be 
‘ common on all cucurbitaceous plants, although it is usually 
a less serious pest than A. abdominalis \ 

Order RHYNCHOTA. 

Fam. JASSiQiE. 

Eutettix phycitis Dist. — Numerous adults and some nymphs 
were found infesting the leaves and stems, particularly the 
former. They lie concealed in the dense foliage, usually at 
the petioles of the leaves. The nymphs always eluded observa- 
tion. This Jassid apparently undergoes its full life-cycle on 
the plants, as both nymphs and imagines were collected simul- 
taneously. Moreover, very few nymphs were seen after May, 
though the adults still prevailed. Dr. Annandale 6 found 
this species feeding on the leguminous shrub, Crotolaria striata 
D.C., in Barkuda Island, Chilka Lake. 

Numerous adults of a Typhlocybid were also seen on the 
leaves of this plant at the end of June. Nymphs were fewer. 

Order LEPIDOPTERA (HETEROCERA). 

Fam. Pyralib^. 

Olyphodes indica Saund. — Two larvae were found eating 
the leaves. One of these pupated almost immediately, the 


1 Subramaniam, T. V., Some Coccmelhds of South India, Rep.* 
Proc . 5th Ent. Meeting, Pusa , p. 117, 1923. 

2 Takahashi, S., Studies on Epilachna lady 'beetles in Japan, Journ. 
Tokyo Agric. Col ,, III, pp. 5 and 115, pis. 7, 1932. 

2 Husain, M. A. and Shah, S. A., The Red Pumpkin Beetle, Aulaco- 
phora abdominalis , Fb. and its control ; with a short note on A. atripennis 
Fb.» Mem . Dept. Agric. Ind., IX, pp. 45-46, 1926. 

4 Of. Rep. Proc . 2nd Ent. Meeting , Pusa , p. 303, 1917. 

5 Ajnusndale, N., Ecological Notes, in Paiva, C. A., Rhynchota from 
Barkuda Island, R$c. Ind.^Mus., XV, p. 15, 1918. 
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other I lost sight of. The pup^l period lasted for "8 days. Two- 
adults were also * collected. This %pecieS is regarded as ‘ a 
minor pest of pumpkins and cucurbits generally \ l 

Order DIPTERA. 

Fam. Stratiomyid^c. 

Sargus metallinus Fabr.— Several specimens were observed 
flying swiftly about the plants and suddenly alighting on the 
leaves, where they remained quite motionless. This fly is 
known to frequent grass and low herbage, Brimetti 2 records 
it as 4 being common and widely distributed in India in May 
and July*to October \ 


2. In Flower 8. 

Order COLEOPTERA. 

Fam. Coccin elijID je . 

Epilachna pubescpns Hope. — Already enumerated as destroy- 
ing the buds of floweis. 

Order HYMENOPTERA. 

Fam. Apidje. 

Halictus albescens Smith. — Several specimens were seen 
frequenting the flowers. Three more specimens of Apidae 
were collected, one of which may be referred to the genus 
Halictus. All these belong to the group of 4 flower-visiting * 
bees, whose habits are still not fully known. In this con- 
nection it may be remarked that H. albescens Smith shows 
a distinct fondness for the flowers of Momordica charantia 
Linn. 


Fam. Formioid,®. 

The following species of ants, possibly attracted by the 
honey, have been collected in the flowers : — 

Solenopsis geminata Fabr. — Only a few workers were 
collected. This ant is regarded both as a harvester and scavenger. 


1 Cf. Rep. Proc. 2nd Ent . Meeting , Pusa, p. 303, 1917. 

2 B$unetti, E., Faun. Brit. Ind. f Dipt. B^achycem, I, p. 83, 1920. 
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Fletcher 1 and Misra 2 record it as being harmful to Cajanus 
indicus in Mandalay, *brinj seedlings in Calcutta and coconut 
stems in Ratnagiri. 

Monomofium latinode Mayr. — Numerous workers were 
collected. 

Tapinoma melanocephalum Fabr. — Numerous workers were 
taken. Lefroy 3 e records the species as doing damage to young 
‘ tur * plants, Cajanus indicus. 

Prenolepis longicornis Latr.*— Numerous workers were 
-collected. This specibs was more abundant than the preceding. 

3. In Fruit. 

Order DIPTERA. 

Fam. TrYPETIDJG (TRYPANEIDiE). 

Chaetodacus cucurbitae Coq. — A few female specimens were 
noticed only in the evening time hovering about the fruit and 
inspecting them probably with a view to oviposition. Quite 
a number of the fruit were collected. Of these twenty per cent. 
Were found to have been attacked ; a" few being infested with the 
living larvae while the majority showed signs of their ravages. 
The larvae equally relished both the ripe and unripe fruit. A 
few of the contaminated fruit were kept in the laboratory. 
The observations made are as follows : — 

1st Lot — 16. v. 33 .. Larvae (evidently well-advanced)* 
22. v. 33 . . Pupae. t 

27. v. 33 . . Adults emerged. 

2nd Lot — 31. v. 33 . . Pupae. 

8. vi. 33 . . Adults emerged. 

3rd Lot — 6. vi. 33 . . Larvae (evidently well-advanced). 
13. vi. 33 . . Pupae (all perished). 

This fruit-fly 4 has always been regarded as a serious pest 
of the Cucurbitacese and is reported to have been reared from 
the fruit of Momordica charantia Linn. Shiraki 6 in recording 
this fly mentions M. charantia among the plant-hosts of the 
species. Lefroy 6 has observed its complete life-cycle, which is 
said to occupy about 15 days ; the larval period being between 
3f to 11 days and the pupal period betwpen lOj-14 days. 

* Fletcher, T. B. f Annotated List of Indian Crop-Pests, Rep. Proc» 
3 rd Ent. Meeting , Pusa , p. 34, 1919. 

2 Misra, C. S., Index to Indian Fruit-Pests, op. cit., p. 576, 1919. 

8 Lefroy, H. M., Indian Insect Life, pp. 229-230, Calcutta, 1909. 

^Oi. Rep. Proc. 2nd Ent. Meeting , Pusa , p. 304, 1917. 

8 Shiraki, T., A Systematic Study of Trypetidae in the Japanese 
Empire, Mem. Taihoku Imp. Univ., VIII, Entomology No. 2,p. 76, 1933. 

® Leiroy, H. M^, Manual of Entomology, pp. 444-445, London, 1923. 
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Order HYMENOPTERA. 

Earn. Foemxcidj£. 

Monomorium latiftode Mayr. — Many ■workers were seen 
feeding on the substance of the ripe fruit. Thi» specie, as- 
already stated, was observed on flowers also. 
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Rains* of Fishes in India . 1 

By Sunder Lal Hora. 

( Published with permission of the Director, Zoological SHurvey of Ind%a.) 
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Introduction. 

The vagaries and ravages of the south-west monsoon of 
1933 will be remembered for a long time in this country. 
Calcutta had a long rainy season and received over 20 inches 
more rain than usual. In several provinces torrential downpours* 
and cloud bursts devastated vast areas. In Orissa, Central 
India, Delhi and the Punjab, the heavy floods absolutely 
disorganized, at times, all communications and caused consider- 
able loss of life and property. With these reports, it has also 
to be mentioned that Assam and several other parts of the 
country recorded a heavy deficit in rainfall for the monsoon 
period# These abnormal conditions of weather have been 
responsible for several phenomena of interest and on% of these 
has been the reports of fish falling from above with rains. 

In the Statesman of September 14, Earn reported three 
rains of fishes as follows : — ‘ It rained fish in the Muzaffarpur 
district on July 11 and again on September 1. . . . my 

informant says : 

“ I have known this to happen once before in 1912, and on that 
occasion my # tennis lawn and all the surrounding ground over a large 
area was literally white with small fish and maunds of them were picked 
up by coolies.” 

The recent falls were not so big, but plenty of fish were to be 
had for the picking up. What is the explanation ? My corres- 
pondent suggests that the fish were sucked up out of a river by 
u water-spout and then discharged again during a heavy thunder- 
storm. The objection* to this theory is best put by means of a 


l A note on the Meteorological Aspects of the Rains of Fishes m 
India is given by Dr. S. N. Sen in a separate article immediately following 
this paper. 

( 95 ) 
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question. Where are the fish in the internal between the 
breaking up of the wter-spout and the thunder-storm ? What 
keeps them suspended in the air ? 9 

Alter reading this note, I wrote tp Kim requesting him 
to put me in touch with his correspondent. At the same time, 
I informed him that several cases of £ rains of fishes 5 have 
been recorded from different parts of the world and that the 
generally accepted theory is that the fishes after being taken 
up in water-spouts, are transported some distance by the heavy 
winds and come dotyn with the fain. Kim made a reference 
to my letter in the Statesman of September 21, and remarked 
* I can quite understand fishes being sucked up by a water-spout. 
What I can’t understand is how the fishes are transported some 
distance without their weight bringing them to the ground 
immediately the forces which created the water-spout have 
dispersed. It seems to be a case for the physicist as well as 
for the zbologist. And what about falls of frogs, and that 
surprising thing the army experienced in Salonika, when the 
sky rained small turtles, so thick that it was impossible to 
move about without crushing two or three of them at every 
step ? ’ 

« In the Statesman of the 26th' September, Kim recorded 
another fall of fishes based on information supplied by a 
centurion, who saw fish fall from heaven in Jhansi in 1905. 
The rifle ranges, a long way from the water* had small fish 
rained on them : 

* I had my company on the range that morning and a lot of men 
were rather shaken by it ; at least I think that must have been the 
cause of the bad shooting that day.’ < 

On September 21, I wrote to Kim about the action of 
thunder-storms, whirlwinds, water-spouts, etc., and requested 
him to throw further light on the fall of turtles in Salonika. 

In the Statesman of the 29th September, Kim remarked 
that ‘ both 1 my correspondents say that fishes picked up by a 
water-spout are carried long distances by strong, vertical currents. 
It is not surprising at all they should be sustained* in the air. 
Have I never heard of tornadoes lifting from the ground and 
transporting to a considerable distance trees, animals, human 
beings, houses and even railway trains ? Dr. Hora mentions 
that in one case of a rain of fishes, the fishes were found in a 
comparatively straight path, only a few inches wide, but 
extending over a considerable stretch of country ’. 

In the Statesman of September 30, Kim published a vivid 
account of the ferocity of a tornado as observed by a scientist 


1 Kim’s other correspondent was Officer-in -Charge, Meteorological 
Office, No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, Royal Air Force, Peshawar 
(N.W.F.)* 
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aad referred to the fall of turtles as follows It is quite 
possible that the turtles did* not drop from the skies. The 
sudden terrific blizzard which was immediately succeeded by 
brilliant sunshine might have created the moist, heated 
atmosphere suitable to hatch multitudes of eggs buried just 
below the soil. This suggestion leads to the thought- that 
perhaps these fish that appear miraculously after heavy rain 
belong to the type which, when rivers and pools have dried 
up, bury themselves in the earth, there to wait till the rivers 
and pools have water in them again. A* heavy shower might 
induce them to think that the time had come for them to dig 
their way out. But before we go further with this theory , 
it is necessary to find out whether the fishes that are supposed 
to have dropped from the sky belong to the same species that 
are accustomed to dig themselves in during a dry season. After 
all, fish is a big word. Are the fishes picked up after rain all 
of the same size and species ? If so, what species 

I informed Kim that the explanation based on verifica- 
tion of aestivating species, though plausible, did not fit in with 
all the known facts. Moreover, the species that rained at 
Muzaffarpur represented %o th the aestivating and non- aestivat- 
ing kinds. From the weather charts of the Muzaffarpur area* 
for the days on which the fishes rained, it was clear that the 
meteorological conditions were responsible for the falls. But 
later Kim received another explanation of the phenomenon 
from one of his correspondents and published the following 
note in the Statesman of November 9 : — 

4 A Mozufferpore (sic) reader is rather sceptical about fish 
falling from the air. He thinks that the fish appear after 
heavy rain when roads and fields are under several *inches of 
water. They merely swim out of tanks and streams, which 
have overflowed. When the waters recede, the fish are left 
stranded. We saw how easily fish are stranded several times 
in Mesopotamia. When high winds blow over the marshes, 
they drive the waters over the flat land exactly after the manner 
of tides. When the winds cease the waters recede leaving 
behind them multitudes of fish generally lying along the furthest 
point they reached. These fish, very white in colour, show 
up like a gigantic semi-circle drawn in chalk. . . . This 

letter, of course, does not entirely dispose of the theory that 
fishes can be sucked up by water-spouts and later discharged 
from the sky. Still, I would like to have a statement from 
somebody who has actually seen fishes fall or can affirm that 
he has found them alter a heavy shower in places which were 
not actually flooded and which they could not reach from 
flooded tanks or streams/ 

In response to his enquiry, Kim received replies from three 
persons and these be referred to in his notes published in the 
Statesman of November 22, as follows : 4 Chm letter rSfers me 
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to another man who has seen two falls of fist and the other 
man is a trustworthy and (reliable witness. A second corres- 
pondent can speak of being an actual witness of three falls, 
and all in the same district, Muzaffarpur. On one occasion, 
during the visit of a well-known and previously sceptical 
scientist, several small live fishes fell on the raised chabutra 
of the old planters’ club and were bottled by him and sent to 
South KensingtSn. On the second occasion fishes were found 
on the roof in an open iron reservoir the base of which was 
corroded through and could not* hold water. On the third 
occasion two small fish were found in a galvanized bath-tub 
put under the eaves of the roof to collect rain water. And 
what about the following experience ? ’ 

* When a boy, and in Dum Dum, I was caught in the rain not far 
from home, when suddenly I felt I was being struck on “the topee 
as if by hail-stones, but to my surprise found them to be fishes. 
I remember it too well and I also took a topeeful to my mother, more 
because of the surprise than as a proof of my story. The largest fish 
I think was about three inches long.’ 

Mr. G. T. Gill, to whom we are indebted for an account 
of the two recent falls of fishes in the Muzaffarpur District, 
4ias also written to Kim (Statesman Nov. 24, 1933) to say that 
4 The theory as to the presenpe of fish swimming on to the 
roads and lawns from overflowing tanks is quite untenable, 
and in my case there were no such tanks anywhere near my 
garden, and every single coolie I asked said to me, “ Upar si 
aya 99 ’ (came from above). 

Another correspondent of Kim records (, Statesman , 1st 
December, 1933) that ‘ while a boy at school, between T370 to 
1879, at St. Mary’s Institution, Byculla (Bombay), he on several 
occasions picked up small silvery fish in the centre of the play- 
ground after heavy showers of rain. Several of the other 
boys stated they actually saw fish falling \ Much more 
interesting is the account that appeared in the Statesman of 
Dec. 3, 1933. In 1905, one of Kim’s correspondent was walking 
between Khargpur and an estate on the Maurbhanjj side. ‘ All 
of a sudden a downpour of heavy rain came on and on looking 
down I found the fields all alive with small fish. . . I took 

a palki-bearer’s umbrella, opened it, and turned upside down, 
and, lo and behold, it filled up with these same fish. A few 
minutes afterwards a shower of frogs descended <into this handy 
piece of furniture, and the fields, too, were alive with both 
frogs and fish. Such are the facts.’ 

I have quoted from Kim’s notes in the Statesman at some 
length, firstly, because they show the scepticism with which this 
phenomenon is regarded by the general public and, secondly, 
because they show how attempts are usually made to explain 
the falls of fishes and other animals by such processes as may 
eliminate the possibilities of animals having fallen from above. 
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The various explanations of the rains of fishes put forward in 
Kim’s notes are discussed below (pp? 105-i09). 


Particulars of the Rains of Fishes hitherto recorded 
from India. 

It is undoubtedly true that every fall of ffehes that occurs 
is not recorded, but the phenomenon is sufficiently unusual 
and striking to have attracted the attention of a number of 
scholars, who have recorded their observations. Gudger 1 
has brought together all references, so far as possible, to rains 
of fishes lip to 1929 in two illuminating articles. He concludes 
that ‘ The seventy-one 2 3 records here quoted of rains of fishes 
from fifteen countries (counting England, Scotland, and Wales 
as one country — Great Britain) encircling the globe, their 
time-limits covering the two thousand years from Athhnaeus 
(circa 200 b.c.) to Mcllhenuy (1921 a.d.) leave no ground for 
doubts as to their occurrence, or for belief that one writer was 
influenced by another. And for these ‘ 4 rains ” the explanation 
uniformly given (and the only one tenable) is that of the whirl- 
wind or water-spout/ Early Greeks were aware of the universally* 
spread belief of the fall of fishes in India and later Hamilton, 8 
Grant 4 and Day 5 * * recorded this belief in their writings without 
making any reference to a definite fall of fishes observed by them. 
Gudger, in 1921, gave an account of 10 records of rains of fishes 
from India, and these may be tabulated as on the following page. 


1 E. W. Gudger, Rains of Fishes, Natural History , XXI, pp. 607-619 
(1921) ; More Rains of Fishes, Ann . Mag. Nat. Hist., (10), III, pp. 1-26, 
pi. 1, 2 text-figs. (1929). 

2 Norman in his History of Fishes, p. 430 (London : 1931) gives 
more records of the rains of fishes. 

3 F. Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), ‘ Oangetic Fishes pp. 68, 99 
(Edinburgh : 1822). 

4 C. W. ^rant, On the Fact of Small Fish Falling during Rain m 
India. Papers Corps Royal Engineers of Great Britain , London , II, 
pp. 209-213, fig. (1838). 

5 F. Day, Fishes of India, p. 363 (London : 1876). Day makes 
reference to the fishes descending with downpours of rain in several of 
his earlier works, especially in his reports on the Freshwater Fish and 
Fisheries of Indi% and Burma. 

For stiU more recent literature see Vinton, A Rain of Fishes, Nat. 
•Hist., XXXIII, pp. 555-556 (1933), Gudger, Do Fishes Fall from 

the Sky with Rain?, Scientific Monthly , XXIX, pp. 523-527, 5 figs. 

(1929), and Deraniyagala, A rain of fishes, Ceylon Jowrn. Sci., XVII, 
pp. 43*44 (1932). Deraniyagala’s paper contains references to other 
rains 6f fishes in Ceylon. 
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The table given below shows that the last rain of fishes 
recorded in scientific literature from India is that which 
occurred at Poona in 1852. Several rains of fishes 1 * * have been 

« 


Date or. year 

Locality 

« 

Type of fish ^ 

Observer or 
recorder 

1809 

* Katty war * 


Hariott (Sykes, Rep. 


« 

! 

■ 

Brit . Ass. Adv. Sci. r 
10th meeting, p. 40, 
1840). 

1824 

Meerut 


Buist (Bombay Times 
for 1856 ; Littell’s 
Living Age, 1857). 
Mrs. Smith (Tram, 

20th July(?), 

Moradabad 

4 A small species 

1829. 


of Gyprinus , two 

Linn . Soc. London , 

«. 


inches and a 
quarter in leng- 
th, green above, 
silvery white be- 
low, with a broad 
lateral band of 
bright red.’ 

XVI, p. 764, 1833). 

19th Febru- 

Nokulhatty 

Bodulis, Saul , 

Cameron (Prinsep, 

ary, 1830. 

Factory, 

Sale, Gazed and 

Journ. As, Soc . 

Jelalpur, 
Zilla Dacca. 

Nouchi. 

Bengal , II, pp. 650— 
652, 1833). 

1833 

Benares . . 

? 

Prinsep (op. cit.), 

‘ S ’ (Joum. As. Soc . 

16th or 17th 

Fattehpur 

Chelwa (Glupea 

May, 1834. 

! 

' 

cultrata). 

Bengal , III, p. 367, 
1834). • 

1835 . . 

Allahabad 

V 

Buist (op. oit.). 

20th Septem- 
ber, 1839. 

Sundarbans 

? 

Thompson (Introduc- 
tion to Meteorology , 
pp. 162-164, 1849 ; 
Buist, op. cit.). 

25th July, 

1850. 

4 Kattywar ’ 

? 

Buist (op. cit,). 

1852 

Poona 

9 

Buist (c&. cit.). 


1 A correspondent from Patna writes that at about 1 p.m. on the 

9th November, 1933, a bright and sunny day, when travelling about a 
mile south of the Gandak Bridge, he noticed a flock of 20 to 30 kites 
circling over his head. At the same time he noticed r sil very objects in 

the sky which the kites picked up with a sweep as they dropped dowm 
This lasted for 2 to 3 minutes and my correspondent thinks that the 
silvery objects must have been fishes raining Vrom above. 

A gathering of hundreds of kites higher up in the sky is not an 
unusual occurrence in any part of India, but the falling of silvery objects 
is certainly uncommon. It is very difficult to say what these objects 4 
were, but they could not be fish. As is explained later (p. 107), the 
fish are oarried up and transported by water-spouts and fall from the 
sky with^ torrential rain when the water-spout dissipates. In the circum- 
stances it seems difficult to believe that fish were raining on November 9, 
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referred to in Kim’s notes quoted above, but the three rains 
of fishes recorded in the first note deserve further consideration 
as I have been able to obtain full particulars from Kim’s 
correspondent. 

Recent Rains or Fishes in the Muzaffarpur District. ^ 

(i) Mi. G. T. Gill observed a rain of fishes at Runfaar 
Factory, District Muzaffarpur, in 1912. Bunhar Factory* I am 
informed, no longer exists, 6ut it was situated on the bank of 
the Baghmati River midway between Darbhanga and the large 
village of Rusera. Mr. Gill writes that the date has completely 
escaped his memory, except that it was some time during the 
monsoon, and in the middle of the day. With reference to the 
1933 falTs, he writes : ‘ These falls were, however, nothing as 
compared with the one which occurred at Bunhar Factory in 
1912, where I then was, I actually observed this with my own 
eyes, that is to say that when the rain was actually falling I 
did not notice fish coming down with it, but the rain, which 
was very heavy, ceased very suddenly, just like the rain on 
the 10th July last, and when it did, my tennis lawn and the 
road in front of the bungalow were simply white with maundd 
of fish, so much so that at first, before I went outside to 
investigate the matter, I thought it must be hail lying on the 
ground. To my amazement I saw it was fish. They were 
also all over the indigo factory which was one-third of a mile 
from the bungalow. None of the fish were of any size, none of 
them being more than two inches long.’ 

(li) Mr. G. T. Gill observed a rain of fishes at Bhicanpur 
Factory, due four miles north of the small Gundak Rfver on the 
main road to Sitamarhi, in the Muzaffarpur District. He 
writes : e I had tremendous rain here at that time, my falls that 
I registered being as follows : — 9th July, 0*68 ; 10th July, 4*18 ; 
11th July, 6-78. The rain I have written down as having 
fallen on the 11th, really all fell on the 10th, and the reason 
for that is* that I always measure the rainfall for the 24 hours 
♦ending on the morning of the day I write it down. Actually 
this fall of 6’78 inches ended on the 10th about 2-30 P.M. I 
was waiting for the rain to moderate, and when it did I heard 
lathi and stick blows all over the garden, so, being curious, I 
went out in the rain before it had ceased to investigate the 
matter, and the cause was that all my garden coolies and 
’ syces, and many otiier coolies were killing the fish as they 
swam all over the garden paths and the road down to the 


near Patna on a bright, sunny day. Dr. S. N. Sen infonns me that the 
weather conditions over Bihar were not favourable for the formation of 
water-spouts on that day. However, the observation is r eqprd ed here 
ito elioit further information on the point rqped by, my correspondent. 
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stable. The fish must all have come down during the final 
shower whioh was tremendously heavy. Every single coolie 
whom I asked how he accounted for the fact of fish being over 
the garden said, oopar se aya (came from above), and there is 
no doubt whatever that they had On getting this information 
I requested Mr. Gill to send me the local names of the fishes 
that caine down with the rain and, if possible, specimens of the 
various species.* I also enquired about the principal stretches 
of water in the vicinity of the factory. To these questions I 
received the following replies : — 

4 1 have asked my chowkidar (watchman) what were the 
names of the various kinds of fish which fell here on the 10th 
July at 2-30 p.m., and he at once told me as follows, and I am 
quite sure he was telling me the truth, as he himself was one 
of those who benefitted by the fall, and I saw him dick up a 
large quantity. The vernacular names of the varieties are : 
(1) Gdinchi, a thin fish, 3 inches in length. Grows to one span 
in length ; (2) Potia, a broad fish which grows to about two 
inches ; (3) Garaye } a fish with a large mouth, growing up to 
3 inches in length ; (4) Darwa , a small fish hardly exceeding 2 
inches ; and (5) Chelwa, a table delicacy for Europeans and 
Indians alike. When fried they tatete exactly like white-bait 
which they greatly resemble in appearance. A very well-known 
species. All the above kinds of fish are obtainable locally in 
the Bazar on any market day here.’ The scientific names of 
the species were determined from a small collection sent by 
Mr. Gill and are given below on the following page. 

As regards stretches of water, Mr. Gill wrote that ‘ the 
occurrence took place on the top of a very rapidly rising flood, 
and practically the whole countryside was under water at the 
time, though, after the heavy rain ceased, which it did with the 
fall which precipitated the fish, the flood rose a good deal higher. 
In addition the small Gandak River is close by, also the Baghmati 
is only 5 or 6 miles away in a northemly direction, and there 
is a large jheel (lake) 4 miles north of this bungalow which is 
always full of water, even in the hot weather. My« chowkidar 
assures me that the fish fell over a large area, which I have 
calculated, as far as my knowledge goes of the extent of the 
fall, as being 60 square miles, but it may have been much more, 
and I was told by a lady that fish fell in her garden on the 
same day in Muzaffarpur itself.’ 

(iii) On the 30th of August, 1933, Mr. Gill observed coolies 
getting fish out of a small and shallow drain by the roadside 
close to his house, immediately after a°shower of rain, and 
when he asked them how they expected to catch any fish in 
such a small quantity of water they all replied again ‘ oopar se aya > 
(came from above). 

Among the menial staff employed in the Indian Museum 
there ard several people who come from the Muzaffarpur District. 
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They heard from their friends and relatives about the falls of 
fishes, but treated the matter* as a mere joke. On my making 
enquiries from some of these people, who were on leave during 
the monsoon period ii# their villages, I have been able to collect 
corroborative data. One man named Ram Avatar Singh of 
Khalilpur village has informed me that he reached his village on 
the 11th of July and Hfeard that on the day previous there was 
heavy rainfall accompanied by a fall of fishes from the sky. 
During his stay in the village he witnessed two falls of fishes, 
one in the middle of the Hindu month £raran (16th July to 
15th August) and the other in Bhadon (16th August to 15th 
September). On both these occasions, an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall was preceded by storm, whirlwinds, etc. and the rain 
fell from 10 a.m. to about 7 p.m. and water accumulated in the 
streets Imee-deep. When the rain stopped, he found the 
courtyard of his house full of fish and on coming out h$ saw 
silvery objects on the thatched roof, which on close inspection 
turned out to be Chelwa fishes. Among the fishes collected, 
he mentioned the names of all the kinds stated above in 
Mr. Gill’s account, but he added the name of a small loach 
known as Natua . Reports of the rains of fishes have been 
received from the inhabitants of the following other villages 
in the Muzaffarpur District : — Karja, Dwarkapur, Anantkarja, 
Bhadawna, Bhopalpur and Mohatpur. A man of the Parsagarh 
village in the Chapra District of Bihar and not very far from 
Muzaffarpur has also told me of a rain of fishes in his village. 
I am informed that Potia and Darwa rained in great abundance. 
Some # of the villages, where the fish rained, have no ponds, 
lakes or rivers in their neighbourhood, and the phenomenon, 
therefore, excited great interest among the villagers. They 
attributed the falls to the miracle performed by the all-pervading 
and powerful god Indra. I shall have occasion to refer to the 
beliefs of these simple people later (p. 108). 


Specibb of Fish known to have fallen with Rains 
in India. 


It has been mentioned above that Mr. G. T. Gill sent me 
specimens of five species of fish that he found m the compound 
of his b ung alow after a heavy fall of ram. These have been 
identified as follows : — 


Local Name. • 
1. Oainchi 
Potia 

3. Oar aye 

4. Darwa 

5. Chelwa 


Scientific Name. 
Mastacembelus pancalus (H.B.). 
Barbus ( Puntius ) sophore (H.B.). 
0phicephalu8 gachua (H.B.). 
Esomu6 danricus (H.B.). 

Chela bacaila (HJ3.). 
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Ecologically, these species can be grouped under two main 
categories. Mastaoembdus «and OpMcephalus live in mud, are 
capable of living out of water for a considerable time and are 
inown to Aestivate during the hot and dry months. The other 
three kinds, Barbus, Esomus and Chela , are essentially surface 
fishes, though Barbus sophore may be found at the bottom. I 
enquired from Mr. Gill the proportion of' the various species in 
the r ains of fishes witnessed by him. He writes, As far as 
my personal observation went (vghich was not very much as 
it involved paddling about and getting my feet very wet which 
I soon tired of) I should have said that the greatest number 
of fish were Garay e, but my bungalow chowkidar, whom I 
just asked, says that by far the largest proportion was Potia , 
and no doubt he is right. The Garay e, however, were 
specially noticeable owing to their large size and reddish colour 
in th$ water. I should say, therefore, that the largest number 
were the Potia , then possibly I should put the Garaye , 
though I may be wrong, and the Gainchi , Darwa and 
1 Chelwa third \ From the accounts of my other informants, 
I gather that the greatest proportion of the fish that rained 
were of the Potia , Darwa and Chelwa types. Natua , a fish that 
Is said to have fallen "with rains in the Muzaffarpur District, 
is the dirty loach, Lepidocephalichthyp guntea (H.B.), which is 
similar in habits to Mastacembelus and OpMcephalus . 

It is thus seen that half of the species associated with the 
recent falls of fishes are surface-living, small forms, which could 
be easily sucked up with water-spouts. The presence of three 
Aestivating mud-fishes in the falls does not show thal^ they 
had been awakened from their summer sleep by the heavy 
downpour? .Estivating fishes of India become active after the 
first few monsoon showers which commence about the second 
half of June, so at the time when the falls of fishes are stated 
to have occurred they must have been fully revived. To me, 
the presence of mud-fishes in the falls seems to provide evidence 
of the great force of suction produced at the time of water-spout 
formation — so much so that the bottom mud of jmnds, lakes 
or rivers is also sucked up along with the entire volume of 
water at the particular place. Recently a rain of small Gobioid 
fishes has been reported 1 from Christobal Canal Zone (America). 
These fishes possess powerful ventral suckers with which they 
adhere to rooks in swift currents of small streams in oceanic 
islands. 2 It should be clear from these instances, that the 
presence of mud-fishes in the falls can bp accounted for only 
by the water-spout and whirlwind theory of the rains of fishes. 


1 Vinton, Rains of Fishes, Nat. Hist ., XXXIII, pp. 555-556 (1933). 

2 Ho^a, Gobioid Fishes of Torrential Streams, Acharya Ray Com- 
memoration Volume* pp. 92-99 (1932). 
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In 1829, * A small species of Cy primes, two inches and a 
♦quarter in length, green abote, silvery **rhite below, with a 
broad lateral band of bright red ’ is stated to have rained at 
Moradabad. The description is applicable to a number of 
Cyprinid fishes, but it is likely that the fish belonged to the 
genus Basbora, which comprises surface-feeding species. In 
1834, Ghelwa rained aft Fattehpur and this appeals to ‘be the 
same fish as Chela baicala referred to in the account of the 
Muzaffarpur fishes. In the Dacca District, in 1830, a number 
of species are recorded to have fallen with rains and it has 
been possible to identify all the species from their vernacular 
names. The following note regarding them may be useful: — 

1. Boduli or Boduhs : — These names probably refer to 

Vadala ( ), £ a kind of Silurus or sheat-fish '} As is 

indicated* in the note from the Collector of the Dacca District 
(vide infra), this name is no longer in use. It is a word given 
in native lexicon and not yet met with in any published text. 

2. Mirgal : — This is the common Cirrhina mrigala (Ham. 
Buch.) which is esteemed as food and is used for stocking ponds 
in Bengal. 

3. Saul and Sale .-—These two names probably refer to 
the same species — OphicepJlalus striatus Bloch. It is known in* 
Eastern Bengal as Shol, Sal or Shaul. 

4. Guzal : — This is probably the same as Gajal, Gajar 
or Shal. These vernacular names refer to Ophicephalus marulius. 

5. Nouchi : — I have not been able to trace this name, 
but if N is a misprint for M, then we have a fish known as 
Mouctyi in Eastern Bengal. It is Amblypharyngodon mola 
(H.B.) which is not much esteemed as food. 

It seems that the 10 witnesses, whose statements were 
recorded about the rain of fishes in the Dacca District, paid 
attention only to larger specimens for all the species mentioned 
above, with the exception of the last, grow to a fairly big size; 
The smaller species seem to have been overlooked altogether. 
There must have been a very strong water- spout to have sucked 
up fishes o$ the size, one cubit in length and 6 lbs. in weight, 
stated to have been collected by these witnesses. Moreover, 
not one of these species is a surface-feeding form. In fact, 
Wallago and Ophicephalus are bottom-dwelling species, whereas 
the other two generally live among vegetation near the bottom 
and occasionally come to the surface. 

Enquiries were made from the Collector of Dacca regarding 
the local names Bodulf and Nouchi. In reply he has written to 
say that 4 the fishes Boduli and Nouchi cannot be identified. 
The local names of fishes vary to a great extent, the same fish 
being called by different names in different parts of the same 
-district. As far as I have been able to ascertain on enquiry 

l Moxner- Williams, A Sanskrit- English Dictionary (Oxford : 1899). 
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the names Boduli and Nouchi resemble the names of Boali 
and Baichi or Baicha which care wfell- known fishes. It is possible 
that these well-known names may have been corrupted into 
Boduli and Nouchi' * 

Boali (boal of Eastern Bengal ; boil and boala of Chittagong ; 
barali of Assam ; etc.) is the well-known cat-fish popularly 
known as the freshwater shark. It gftows to an enormous 
size, up to at feast six feet in length. I am inclined to agree 
with the District Collector of Daccja that Boali is the same fish 
as Boduli . The fish is known among ichthyologists as Wallugo 
attu (Bl. and Schn.). Pseudeutropius atherinoides (Bloch) is a 
small species which is known as Bodua in Eastern Bengal. The 
reference in the Dacca fall of fishes cannot be to this species 
as specimens of Boduli about one cubit in length and 6 lbs. 
in weight were picked up by the local people. 

Baichi or Baicha ( bacha of Eastern Bengal) refers to 
Eutropiichthys vacha (H.B.) which is a common fish at Dacca,, 
but I do not see any similarity between these names and Nouchi . 

I am inclined to regard Nouchi a misprint for Mouchi as 
indicated above. 

Explanation or the Rains of Fishes. 

Gudger (op. cit ., 1921 and 1929) has already discussed the 
various explanations that have hitherto been advanced to 
account for the rains of fishes and has come to the conclusion 
that ‘for these “rains ” the explanation uniformly given (and 
the only one tenable) is that of the whirlwind or water-spout \ 
The analysis of the meteorological data concerning the recent 
rains of fishes at Muzaffarpur has led Dr. S. N. Sen to the same 
conclusion ( vide infra , pp. 111-116), but in view of the matter 
that has appeared in Kim’s notes, it seems desirable to review 
in somewhat greater detail the popular explanations of the 
phenomenon. 

Leaving out of consideration the explanation sometimes 
given of the dormant eggs hatching out after a he&vy rainfall 
as highly untenable, attention may be directed to four other 
explanations that have found currency in literature. 

I. The fishes supposed to have fallen with rain might have 
been migrating overland from one stream or pond to another . 

Of the species of fish that are known to have fallen with, 
rains in India, Ophicephalus is the only kind that migrates , 
overland. The other fishes such as Wallagu, Barbus , Esomus, 
Chela, Cirrhina , Amblypharyngodon , Barilius, Lepidocephalichthys 
and Mastacembelus are not known to leave water and wander 
about. The last two kinds are amphibious in their mode of 
respiration, whereas the others are purely aquatic-breathers. 
Gudger (1921) has remarked that ‘ many of the falls have taken 
place in northern countries, where there are no migratory fish,. 
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and finally many of the fish rained down are marine forms \ 
In view of the above, this explanation is«ruled out of further 
consideration. 

II. The fishes might have been left behind Jyy overflows 

in the manner indicated by Kim’s correspondent or as alleged 
by Eglini long ago ( Wittenbergischen Wochenblatt zum Aufnehmen 
der Naturkunde } pp. 329-330, 370, 1771). ^ 

I am fully aware of the fact that after heavy floods fishes 
are left stranded on the banks of rivers. This often happens 
in the high lands of Central Asia, and I hawe received collections 
of such stranded fishes from Tibet and Ohitral. The details 
that are available in connection with the rains of fishes do not 
lead one to the conclusion that the fishes had been left behind 
by overflows. The rains of marine fishes many miles inland 
from the Sea, the falls on high lands or roofs of houses far out 
of the reach of floods, the falls of fishes in places with no stream, 
lake or pond in their neighbourhood, the localized occurrence 
of these falls, especially the falls in the Sundarbans and Burdwan 
where fishes were found in a comparatively straight path only 
a few inches wide, extending over a considerable stretch of the 
country and the occurrence of the bottom, mud-dwelling or 
stone-sucking (Gobiidae) species in the falls clearly show that 
the above explanation cannot apply to such occurrences. 
Reference may also be made to the account of the three witnesses 
mentioned by Kim. 

III. The fishes may have been aestivating and have been 
awakened by the coming of the rain . 

Gudger has already given reasons to show that this explana- 
tion cannot apply to the reported rains of fishes from countries 
all over the world. The recent rains of fishes in Muiaffarpur 
occurred during July and August when even the aestivating 
species are active, for it is well known that these fishes become 
vivified after a first few monsoon showers which occur usually 
in the second half of June. Moreover, the majority of the 
fishes known to have rained in India belong to the non- 
aestivating type. 

IV. The rains of fishes are due to the action of heavy winds , 
whirlwinds and water -spouts . 

In the accompanying diagram (fig. 1), I have indicated 
the places in Lidia whence the rains of fishes have been recorded 
so far including* those given in this paper. It will be seen that 
£he part of the country below Nepal, from Muzaffarpur in the 
east and Meerut on the west with Jhansi, Allahabad and Benares 
forming the southern boundary, is the most suitable area for 
the occurrence of these rains. Dr. Sen shows that over this 
’area the heavy wdnds of the south-west monsoon come in 
contact with the cold north-easterly winds of the Himalayas, 
and it so happens that portions of the Bay winds are sometimes 
enclosed between the cold winds and these in trying to escape 
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upwards 4a the form of strong, vertical currents cause whirlwinds 
•and water-spouts. Waterspout formation is a fairly frequent 
occurrence in Northern Bihar, and has been responsible for the 
popular belief 1 that Airavata, one of Indra’s elephants* sucks 
up? water from the earth by means of its trunk. The similarity 
in the funnel-like form of a water-spout and that of the trunk 
of an ‘elephant is very suggestive to tfte minds of the simple 
village folks. e 

The Kathiawar area and the region of the Gangetic Delta 
also seem suitable localities for the falls of animals, and Dr. Sen 
•shows how sometimes the meteorological conditions over these f 
•areas induce the formation of water-spouts. The falls at Poona 
and Byculla have to be regarded meteorologically as exceptional 
occurrences. In other parts of India where the north-easterly 
Himalayan winds have no access, the chances of the water- spout 
formation, and the consequent falls of animals, are very remote. 
Mos£ of the rains of fishes have occurred during the monsoon 
months — July, August, and September — but an exceptionally 
big fall of fishes has been reported from Dacca [vide table on 
p. 100) in February and from Fattehpur in May. Both these 
months fall within the nor’wester period, during which water- 
spout formation may occur where'ver and whenever light air 
gets enclosed between cold and heavy winds. 

There are two other facts concerning the falls of fishes 
which may be mentioned. So far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, the falls are said to have occurred about the middle 
of the day and the fish precipitated with a final, heavy shower. 
Dr. Sen shows from a study of the meteorological conditions 
that this is what it should be. It is thus seen that all the 
problems associated with the falls of fishes in India are capable 
of simple meteorological explanations. I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. Sen for his kind help and valuable suggestions, and above 
all, for his contribution on the meteorology of the recent rains 
of fishes at Muzaffarpur. 

In connection with the action of whirlwinds and water- 
spouts, Mr. Johan van Manen has directed my 'attention to 
two interesting passages in Peddington’s ‘ The Sailor’s Horn- 
book \ For instance, it is stated that ‘ The mischievous kinds 
of these whirlwinds seem to be nothing more than those just 

1 It may be worth while to say a few words hdre to explain this 
mythological belief among the Hindus. A reference to Hoplun’s Epic 
Mythology (Strassburg : 1915) will show that Indra is worshipped as a 
great benefactor and rain-god of the Hindus. The clouds are believed 
to be Indra’s elephants on which he rides about in his tours of the world. 
One of these elephants, Airavata by name, rose at the churning of the 
ocean and was seized by Indra. This animal, sometimes known as 
Air&va^a, draws up water from the under-world and Indra seated on his 
elephant pours down the rain. The chief gift of Indra is the rain he 
gives tx^ all. The elephants are also believed to blow the wind out of 
their tranks. 
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described, but of force enough to destroy houses and men, 
uproot trees and even to tear, Break end throw down buildings, 
and they may be traced, in accounts from various parts of the 
world as well as in India, of all sizes ; from a few feet up to* 
some hundred yards in diameter, and as occurring in all kinds 
of weather, and by night as well as by day. Many of these 
also in passing brooks Sr ponds , have been knowy to assume the 
appearance of water-spouts for the time, and to raise up the water 
arid even the fish with it * (1st ^d., p. 264 ; 2nd ed., p. 240. The 
italics are mine). The sucking up of fishes by the action of 
whirlwinds is again referred to as follows : ct We have seen that 
whirlwinds on shore, certainly so far resemble water-spouts, 
that they lift water and fish. There is equally no doubt, that 
when sea water-spouts reach the shore, they become whirl- 
winds. . . . ” (1st ed., p. 270 ; 2nd ed., p. 245). 

The late Jamadar of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, an 
inhabitant of the Ballia District, U.P., informed me that whirl- 
winds are a common feature in his part of the country and 
that he had himself witnessed the water of a tank in his village 
being sucked up by one of Lord Indra’s elephants. No water 
or fish were left in the tank afterwards. In this district, people 
are fully aware that sometimes fishes fall from the sky with 
rains. Ballia is to the south-west of Muzaffarpur, but not 
very far from it. Thus it is within the area of special weather 
conditions which induce the formation of water-spouts. 

Dr. J. N. Mookherjee, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Calcutta, informs me that some years ago there 
was a ^rain of fishes near his village in the Burdwan District. 
The fish did not fall all over the country but were found in a 
long, narrow and fairly straight row over a considerable stretch 
of the country. The nature of this rain is comparable to that 
which fell at the Sundarbans on September 20, I839. 1 As has 
been indicated by Gudger 2 4 These fishes must have fallen 
from the Whirling lower end of a funnel-shaped spout after the 
pillar had broken in two, as is often the case \ 

Addendum. 

Since the above was sent to press, Kim has reported two 
further falls of fishes in the columns of the Statesman. Mr. J ames 
Dewar, at one time Manager of the Patrakala Tea Co. in Sylhet, 
informed Kim that one late afternoon during the late Spring of 
1913, just when the phota barsat was breaking. 4 The coolie 
women were plucking leaf about a hundred yards from the edge 
of a dried up bheel and the nearest stream was about half a 
mile away. The ground was generally hard and dry as usual at 
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the end of the cold weather. In looking over the quality of the 
leaf in the baskets *of the pluckers, Mr. Dewar noticed two 
or three small fish in the basket of one woman. She explained 
that she had*found them on the ground c hnd added that quite a 
number had been found by other pluckers. Mr. Dewar was not 



Fig. 1. — Rains of Fishes in India. 

quite convinced and himself made a search for fish and actually 
found a number under the bushes over a line of about 200 
yards.' 

‘The fish were from six to seven inches in length, wriggling, glisten- 
ing, and very much alive and looked very edible. The “ happening ” took 
place just after a slight drizzle of rain. It intrigued me greatly and 
I have no hesitation in saying that the fish were not placed where they 
were found by any human agency’ ( Statesman , January 26th, 1934.). 

The second record is furnished by Mr. ,A. Barbour of 
Titaghur who wrote to Kim as follows : — 

‘ At Uttar-Tirhut, 10 miles east of Muzaffarpur, in 1906, along with 
another man, I saw a dry road (an inch abov& the level of the country 
round about) become covered by a shoal of tiny fish which arrived in 
a sudden rain-storm’ ( Statesman , February 20th, 1934.). 

Mr. Dewar's observation is probably the first on record 
which shows that a fall of fishes was not accompanied by 
a heav/ shower. 
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The Meteorological Aspects of the Recent ‘*Rains of 
Fishes * in the Muzaffarpur District. 

*By S. N. Sen. 

In connection with the rains of fishes observed on the 
10th July and 30th August, 1933, in the Muzaffarpur District, 
Bihar, Dr. Hora of the Zoological Survey <3f India asked me to 
explore the possibility of a meteorological explanation. I have 
looked up the weather charts of the dates mentioned and 
find that typical nor’wester conditions (vide p. 83 of the 
Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress , Nagpur , 1931) were 
established over Bihar on both the days. As a matter of fact 
widespread thunderstorms were successfully forecasted by the 
Alipore Observatory on both the occasions. 

The Monsoon Front . — Before proceeding to a meteorological 
explanation of the particular instances cited by Dr. Hora it 
may be an advantage to discuss Fig. 2 which shows the normal 
distribution of the various air currents over India at the height 
of the monsoon season. 

So far as the monsoon air trajectories are concerned the 
diagram is essentially the same as that given by Hann. The 
only modification that has been introduced is the identification 
and distribution of the various air masses over the Indian 
continent in the monsoon season. These are the easterly air 
current at the foot of the Eastern Himalayas and the hot air 
over the Punjab and the N.-W.F. Province. The mode of 
representation of the various air currents is the same in Figs. 2, 
3 and 4. The boundary line between the two branches of the 
Indian monsoon current and the Eastern Himalayan current is 
shown by a toothed line. This line will be referred to later 
as the line of discontinuity or the monsoon front. Even in 
the absence of pure monsoon air the same type of front may 
be established over Northern India in other seasons also but 
the details need not be discussed here. Provisionally the dia- 
grams in this paper may be taken to represent the average 
conditions from the ground up to 0*5 km. level. 

Occlusion of the Bay air. — The Himalayan current usually 
comes down as an easterly or north-easterly current mainly 
Along the Brahmaputra Valley and travels westwards along 
the foot of the Himalayas. It is cooler and therefore heavier 
than the southerly Bay current. Consequently there may start 
separate streams fr6m the parent Himalayan current and flow 
down approximately southwards mainly under the action of 
gravity along river beds or at right angles to the prevailing 
horizontal temperature gradient. In the circumstances when 
two Himalayan air streams coalesce a portion of the warm and 

( in ) 
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moist Bay air is likely to become isolated witlun the Himalayan 
air mass. When this type of isolation or ‘ occlusion ’ of the 
Bay air occurs, whirls in the atmosphere are likely to be 
fopned (vide Nature, January 1931, p. 128). In favourable 
circumstances these whirls may give rise to water-spouts. 
In the nor’wester season, i.e., from February to June, these 
whirls often develop into tornadoes. * As a matter of fact, 
descriptions of corrugated iron roofs being lifted and carried 
many miles away, appear in the # newspapers almost every year 



especially in the nor’wester season. This fact gives an idea 
of the, magnitude of the tremendous lifting forces inside a strong 
whirl.- 7 It seems, therefore, probable r that if a whirl forms 
over a pond or river then the fishes may be easily lifted and 
carried away and thrown down when the whirl begins to 
dissipate. 

The Daily Weather Charts suggest that at the height of 
the mpnsoon season, wide scale subsidence of the Eastern 
Himalayan air often takes place over Bihar through the valleys 
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of Nepal, poslibly mainly along the course of the river Ko&i. 
Whatever the details of th» process njay be, it is a fact that 
the Eastern Himalayan air generally accumulates over Bihar 
and the United Provinces north of the tooth^L line in Fig* 2 
and then again subsides towards the Central Provinces, It is 
during this subsidence that the occlusion of the Bay. air very 
often occurs giving rise to locally heavy rainsqualls. The 
frequency of the whirls should naturally bS large near about 
the normal line of discontinuity as shown in Fig* 2. A remark* 
able confirmation of this ^iew is provided by Dr. Hor&’s chart 



(Fig. I) 1 in which the regions of frequent occurrence of the rains 
of fishes are .shewn to be the United Provinces and Bihar. The 
plaoes of occurrence are just to the south of the toothed line in 
Fig. 2 which is based on purely meteorological co^derations 
and drawn independently of Dr. Hora’s diagram. 

It may be interesting to note here that the Eastern 
Himalayan current has an uncanny power of giving rise to 
weather wherever it meets another air mass. The Daily 


i JPASB, (N.S.), XXIX, 1933, p. 110 (1934). 
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Weather Charts shew that the Eastern Himalayan air frequently 
travels long distances over the, Indian continent and the Bay 
of Bengal. Under the influence of the Bay depressions it often 
penetrates South India and with the westward travel of the 
depressions c this air mass finds its way into Gujrat. The 
isolated occurrences of rains of fishes in other parts of India as 
shewn- in J)r. Horn’s chart may, therefore, be explained on the 
same basis as has already been indicated. 

Meteorological Conditions over Bihar on the 10 th July , 1933. — 
With; the introductory remarks in the preceding paragraphs it 
is now proposed to' consider in detail one of the two cases, 
viz., the rain of fishes which occurred at Bhicanpur in the r 
Muzaffarpur District at 2-30 p.m. on the 10th July, 1933. 

Pigs. 3 and 4 represent the distribution of the Bay, the 
Arabian Sea and the Himalayan current at 8 hrs. and 17 hrs. 
respectively on that date. The figures, though idealized for 
the sake of easy explanation, have nevertheless been derived 
from an analysis of the actual weather charts of the Alipore 
Observatory. The changes in the upper winds at Allahabad 
were significant. The wind at 0-5 km. in the morning was 
southerly, force 6, and in the afternoon it changed to northerly, 
force 4. This reversal and other .evidence suggest large scale 
subsidence of the Himalayan air. It will be seen from Fig. 3 
that Muzaffarpur was very near to „ the monsoon front in the 
morning. The position of the front in the afternoon of the 
same day as seen from Fig. 4 suggests that there was a general 
tendency for the occlusion of the monsoon air over south Bihar. 
It is, therefore, apparent that conditions were favourable for 
the formation of whirls on the monsoon front especially over 
Bihar. Jn the following table rainfalls of 2" and over at the 
various rain-recording stations in Bihar and Orissa are given. 

Amount of Rainfall. 


Recorded between 8 hrs. of 10th and 8 hrs. of 11th 

July, 1933. 


District. 

Station. 

Rain, 

inches. 

District. 

| Station. 

Rain, 

in- 

ches. 

Patna 

Bihar 

Asthanwan 

Bakhtiarpur 

4-75 

2-50 

2-30 

Darbhanga 

i 

Darbhanga 

Mahiuddin- 

nagar. 

2- 23 

3- 34 

MuzafJflpur 

! 

Sitamarhi . . 
Muzaffarpur 

3-93 

1-80 


Jalay 

Pusa 

1 

2- 74 

3- 53 


Minapur . . 
Katra 

Belsand . . 

2-00 

14-80 

1-97 

Monghyr 

Sagrampur 

2-40 
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District. 

!*•“"' _ 

Station. 

Rain, 

in- 

ches. 

District. 

• • 

Station. 

Rain* 

in, 

ches. 

Pumea 

Purnea 
Gondwara 
Barsoi 
Manih&ri , , 

2-60 

3-20 

2-06 

3-45 

Feudatory 
States of 

Orissa and 
Chota Nag- 
pur. • 

Bolongir . , 
Baramba , . 
Athgarh -• . . 

2*41 

3-15 

5*93 

Santa! 

Parganas. 


» 

Sambalpur 

* 

Ambabhona 

2*80 

Madhupur. . 

3*89 

Palamau 

Garhwa 

Kanka 

2*45 

2*27 





Angul 

• 

Balandapara 

2*00 

Singhbhum 

Majhgaon . . 

1-78 



Incidentally it may be noted that the rainfall figures 
in the above table illustrate the importance of the path of 
subsidence of the Eastern Himalayan air from the point of 
view o*f flood warnings. 
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The afternoon Daily Weather Chart of the 10th July shews 
that most of the rain in the Muzaffarpur District at any rate 
occurred before 5 p.m. The Bhicanpur Factory where the 
ram of fishes occurred on that day is about 4 miles to the north 
of the small river Oundak and about 6 miles north of the 
Muzaffarpur tqwn. The factory recorded 1" of rain by the 
afternoon of the 10th. The rainfall of 15" at Katra which is 
about 18 miles north-east of the # Muzaffarpur town and about 
3 mites on the east bunk of the river Baghmati is also significant. 
The rainfall distribution in the neighbourhood of Katra- 
Bhicanpur-Muzaffarpur region suggests the formation, travel r 
and dissipation of a water-spout or spouts. These probably 
formed and sucked up fishes to be deposited later. The details 
of the mechanism of the formation of water-spouts/ which are 
very local in character, are questions of micro-meteorology, 
and cannot, therefore, be. discussed here. 

As regards the frequency of the rains of fishes being greatest 
in the afternoon it may be noted that the greatest frequency of 
the nor ’westers is also in the afternoons. The reasons have been 
discussed in another paper which will be published shortly. 
It may be briefly noted here that in the afternoons there is 
usually an accentuation of the horizontal temperature gradient 
to the south of the Eastern Himalayan air mass thus giving 
rise to conditions favourable for its subsidence. 



Article No, 15 


Angami -English Dictionary — Part I. 

By Dr. Haralu. 

Foreword. 

It is several years, I regret to say, since Dr. Haralu 
brought to me in Kohima a complete dictionary, Angami-English 
and English-Angami, compiled by himself with the aid of other 
Angami collaborators, and asked me if T could get this diction- 
ary published. In the form*in which thjp dictionary was it 
seemed to need some revision and modification. Tones had not 
been shown and the collaborators’ knowledge of the English 
language, though more than adequate colloquially, and a 
knowledge which did them much credit in the circumstances in 
which it was acquired, was not really enough to enable them to 
render in English the subtle differences of meaning possessed 
by the Angami words, differences so difficult to express, even 
when the meaning is clear, that I have sometimes found the 
greatest difficulty in translating the Angami into lucid English 
myself. 

I gladly accepted the dictionary and with the help of 
Mr. J. E. Tanquist, a member of the American Baptist Mission u 
working in Kohima, started to work through Dr. Haralu’s 
manuscript, amplifying and altering wherever it seemed neces- 
sary. Unfortunately the work of dictionary- making is long and 
life is short and by the time we got to ‘ k ’ in the Angami- 
English version I was transferred to another post which made it 
quite impossible for me to continue. Mr. J. P. Mills has with 
him tlfe remainder of the manuscript, and it is hoped that in 
the course of time he and his successors in the Naga Hills may 
be able to bring the work to completion. Meanwhile it will be 
of help to them to have the first part of it in print and it may 
prove useful for other purposes as well, fragmentary though it 
be. 

In committing it to the press I feel that some acknowledg- 
ments are due to those who helped me in the revision in addition 
to Mr. Tanquist. These were mainly the Angami interpreters 
of the Deputy Commissioner’s staff in Kohima, in particular 
Nihu and Lhuvisilie of Kohima, Nikrihu of Jotsoma and 
Thepfurhitsli of Khonoma. The dialeot used is primarily that 
of Kohima, though in many cases the Khonoma variant is 
given after it in brackets. Dr. Haralu’s preface and^jptobio- 
*graphy I have retained in their original form. T Mp <faow 
better than could any* words of mine the handicap tnaiSPlfhich 
the original lexicographer laboured but which was not permitted 
to nullify his very real desire to be useful to others. Whatever 
credit is due for the compilation of this dictionary rightly 
belongs to him. j, g. Hutton. 


( H7 ) 



Dr. Haralu’s Preface. 

This little work has been placed before the public in 
response to a long-felt demand from among the foreigners who 
are desirous of being acquainted with the Angami tongue as 
well as from the men of this district who are desirous of learning 
the English language. 

As a matter of fact, my predecessors have attempted to 
give eleborate lessons on the Angami language in many a simple 
text-book for the beginners. I have always found that the 
^eginners of this language were very much handicapped in their 
study of such a complicated language for want of a dictionary 
of the Angami language suitable to their needs. 

With a view to supplement this long- felt demand, this book 
has been compiled. But I fear I have not adequately dis- 
charged the obligations it implies. It is the result of my 
fourteen years constant endeavour to compile this work. If any 
one is found to be slightly helped in the study of the language 
by this Lexicon, I shall regard it worth my labour. I do not 
pretend to claim any originality in the compilation of this 
dictionary except it is perhaps the first- of its kind. 

I must acknowledge my thanks to Messrs. Krusiehu, 
Ruzhukhrie, Pehielie, Riuzielie, Kevichusa, and Neilhouzhu for 
their valuable suggestions during the time of compilation and 
for their encouragement in my humble attempt, without which, 
this work would never have seen the light of day. 

Hara lv. 


( US ) 



His Autobiography. 


Like other domes^jic people of this part of the country, not 
with a Silver spoon in my mouth, but with the same poverty 
stricken manner, so blessed by the Omnipotent God according 
to the social custom of Naga Hills, at Kenoma village, I was 
born in the year 1881. 

So unfortunate was I, that I could not see the dearest face 
of my father, who took his everlasting rest in the eternal world 
soon after my birth. 

Thus, being clunched myself into the miserable lap of my 
dearest mother in the like manner I have grown up in course of 
time to be one of the most unfortunate youth. I had none bet 
my poor mother to look after me in this world at the critical 
time. In my place it was not customary to impart any educa- 
tion to the children. They should begin their lives as a cultivator 
from their very childhood and that is why my mother used to 
take me always to the field to start my life as a peasant. I» 
was not, however, fully appreciating with my mother’s idea of 
turning me into an artless farmer when I could understand a 
little about the world. 

In the beginning of my life somehow or other I was not 
satisfied with the village life, I wanted something more than the 
ordinary village people, for which in course of time I found 
mysel£ compelled to make an adventure to Kohima for the sake 
of acquiring knowledge and other languages in the; hope of 
leading my people who are living in perfect darkness. 

Consequently, when I was about 9 years old, I left my 
village quietly in order to start for Kohima and see what the 
youths of my age were doing there at that time. But unfor- 
tunately it so happened that I had lost my way to Kohima in the 
midst of a thick forest and had to pass the night under the 
shelter of tfie hollow of a tree where I was in no better condition 
than a beast having been dangerously disturbed by wild beasts 
and by the bites of ants and pricking of shrubs, and I had no 
alternative left on my part than to besmear my body with wet 
soils to get a little relief from the biting pain of the insects. 
It is needless to say that I had no other garment on my body 
•save a piece of ‘lengta’ as worn by the Nagas to cov^r their 
private parts. 

Luckily, I arrived at Khonoma on the fourth day of my 
leavihg home quite starving and penniless, dressless and help- 
less. On the 5th day I arrived at Kohima from Khonoma a 
distance of II miles. After arriving Kohima I passed about 10 
days in the compound of the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills 
(Colonel A. E Woods) where I met certain friends of my father 

( 119 ) 
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c 

with whom I passed my days learning at the same time few 
words of Assamese language. After that I was employed as a 
Shepherd on a monthly wages of Rupees four per month by 
Colonel Wood# who seeing my faithful work as a Shepherd 
again appointed me as a Cowherd on a monthly allowance of 
Rupees five, to look after his own Cows. Thus I had to pass a 
lengthy period oft about five years in such a state. Soon after 
this I was appointed as an Interpreter in the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s court when Major A. A. Howels came here as the 
Deputy Commissioner who seeing my young age sent me to 
the Mission School at Kohima for my future welfare. It was on 
June 8th, 1902, that I was sent to School under the Mission at 
Kohima after my 8 months’ service as a Dobashi. I was 
educated in the Mission School for about five to six years under 
great difficulty. After I finished my career in the local Mission 
School, I was sent to the Berry White Medical School at 
Dibrugarh, by Sir W. J. Reid, Governor of Assam, when he was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, to study the course of a 
Sub -Assistant Surgeon. It is needless to say that I had to 
undergo much difficulties in my student life for w r ant of pecu- 
niary help, though I was granted a Scholarship to cover my 
expenses. 

During my student life in the Mission School, I was very 
unfortunate and helpless that I had to starve at times having 
none to give me a morsel of food. T do well remember that 
once I had to pass full eight days by taking only one Pumpkin, 
making it into eight pieces, each piece being for one day’s meal. 
Having seen my wretched condition Dr. S. W. Rivenburg 
moved witfr pity on me and helped me with Rupees three or 
four a month as a remuneration for my coaching the Junior 
Students of the School after his instruction. This help of 
course was as much as a heavenly blessing on me at that hour 
of crying need for daily bread and I was still grateful to him 
and shall remain so till I leave this world. 

Having experienced such difficulties I turned out success- 
fully in the Medical School and came out from there in the year 
1911. 

Since then I have been working until now as a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon in the Government Medical Department. 

This is the purport of the real history of my sad and 
miserable life. 



P^tON UNOI ATION . 
Simple vowels . 


a, a 

as 

a 

in 

father^ 

o, 5 

as 

0 

in 

pole. 

a 

as 

a 

in 

fat. 

6 

as 

0 

in 

pot. 

a 

as 

a 

in 

fall. 

u, u 

as 

00 

in 

pool . 

e, £ 

as 

e 

in 

fetter. 

u 

as 

u 

in 

pull. 

i, I 

as 

i 

in 

marine. 

u 

as 

i 

u 

in 

German 

1 

as 

i 

in 

pin. 





hriider. 


Diphthongs . 

The vajues of some of these are almost impossible to render 
in English. 

ai as ai in aisle. 
au as oiv in cow. 
ei as e in fete or a in fate. 
ia as ya, in Kenya or ye in yet. 
ie as i slightly drawled, 
ou as 6 slightly prolonged. 

uo as o preceded by a faint sound of w; in the Khonoma 
dialect it becomes a simple o. 

Una spiraled consonants. 

b as in English, 
ch as in church. 
d dental not palatal, 
f as in English, 
g hard as in get , giggle. 
h as in hell , always sounded, 
j as in jade. 
k, 1, m, n, p as in English, 
r always sounded, as in carol. 
s as in sense. 
t dental not palatal, 
v, w as in English, 
y consonantal as in yell. 
z as in English, 
zh as s in treasure. 

Aspirated consonants. 

chh as ch but aspirated. 

kh as in trunkhose. 

kh as gh in Ireland or as ch in loch. 

ph as in taphouse. 

sh as in shame. 

th as in priesthood. 


( 1 21 ) 
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Composite consonants . 

pf as in cupful ; this bilabial / changes to kw (with the 
value of qu in English) in the Khonoma dialect. 
Other combined consonants are as indicated by the 
individual letters composing them. 

Tones . 

Generally speaking three tones are distinguished — high, 
middle, and low. These are indicated only where they are 
necessary to distinguish the various meanings of an otherwise 
identical word. The signs used are ~~ for the high, - for the 
middle, and _ for the low. Occasionally more are required and 
these are distinguished as rising,/, and fallings, and are located 
between the middle and high and the middle and low as the 
case may be, making seven possible tones in all for any given 
syllable : “ / \ - \ / _ . The sign for tone precedes the syllable 
qualified. They are here arranged in descending order. Tone, 
stress and even, apparently, aspiration are all varied to distin- 
eguish different meanings from the same root. It is on the 
latter ground that the relative arrangement of words contain- 
ing ch and chh does not always conform to strict alphabetical 
order. The apparent ambiguity between the rising and falling 
signs, indicating tones between the high and the middle and 
between the middle and the low respectively, does not in prac- 
tice arise in this vocabulary, as these rising and falling signs 
are only used when an otherwise identical syllable with a high, 
middle or low tone with its appropriate sign also appears ; the 
value therefore of the rising or falling sign is determined by 
the order of printing in the vocabulary. Thus in ke/kre 
(p. 152) the sign indicates a tone rising from low to middle, as 
determined by ke_kre which follows it, whereas ke/krii indi- 
cates a tone rising from middle to high and ke\krii, a tone 
falling from middle to low, as determined by their reference 
to ke-krii, and also, in the latter case, to ke__krii \p. 153). 

Accent . 

Normally the accent is equally distributed between the 
syllables of a word. Where this is not the case stress is indi- 
cated by an acute accent, e.g chugb , where the second syllable 
is accented. 



A. 

a, the first letter and tfye first 
vowel in the Angami Naga 
alphabet. It is pronounced 
as “ a ” in “ father ”, “ art 
etc, 

a, I, my, me; personal pro- 
noun. In avie , “my pro- 
perty”, a is in the posses- 
sive case?; in avii . “struck 
me”, a is in the objective 
case. 

~abei, an exclamation of con- 
sternation uttered by a man 
who has just escaped causing 
an injury to another by 
missing him with missile 
aimed at something else. 

-abeijA, to fail to hit the 
mark. 

abou, abu (boulie), my dar- 
ling, my beloved child. 

abu, abunu, permit me to, 
cause me to, I w as permitted 
to, I was made to, etc. 

achie (ayie) yes, all right ; a 
particle implying consent. 

adielfi, Nevor mind! Let it 
be ! 

adziigweu, my lover, wooer, 
paramour (of the man only). 

adziigweu, my sweetheart (of 
§ the woman only). 

ah, an expression of sorrow, 
vexation or worry ; Alas ! 

dhou, an expression of aston- 
ishment, sudden surprise or 
fear. 

ai, see aghie. 


akhru, (1) an expression of 
amazement or fear ; did you 
ever ! well I declare ! . The 
corresponding* form of the 
word as used by women is 
akhrie . 

t 

(2) an expression of depre- 
cation used to calm anger or 
excitement. Only the men 
use this form of the word, 
the corresponding word used 
by the women being akhrie . 

akhru, my brain. 

akhrie, =akhru, q.v., in first 
or second sense ; used b y 
women only. 

ala, an exclamation expressing 
pain, sorrow, anxiety, regret, 
etc. ; oh ! (also ale, aya). 

ale, see ala . 

apau, m. apau, f. a term of 
endearment used to children 
as (my) “pet ”. 

athia, very good ; all right. 

athiadiuchu, an exclamation 
used in case of narrow escape 
from the accident. 

athuo, Berberis, a kind of tree 
giving a yellow dye. (Also 
called ntho). 

avaii, agree ; ratify. 

ave, an utterance expressing 
sympathy or pity ; to feel 
sorry for. 

avie, my property. 

avu, we two ; with reference 
to the person speaking and 
the person addressed. 

aya, see ala. 

ayie, see* achie. 
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A. 

4 , the second letter and the 
second voWel in the Angami 
Naga alphabet. It is pro- 
nounced as “ a ” in “ add ”, 

“ pan ”, etc. e 

A. 

4 , the third letter and the 
third vowel in the Angami 
Naga alphabet. It is pro- 
nounced as in £C ball ” or 
as “ aw ” in “ draw ”, “ oa ” 
in “ broad ”, etc. 

B. 

*b, the fourth letter and the 
first consonant in the Anga- 
mi Naga alphabet. Tt is 
pronounced as “ b ” in 
“ bulb ”, “ tube ”, etc. 

ba, (1) to be, is, am, are ; 
exist, be present, be at 
home, to be resting from 
field w^rk because of penyie , 
etc. 

(2) to sit, to rest on a seat, 
etc. 

(3) the proper place for any- 
one or anything The 
possessive pronoun must be 
prefixed, “his place”, “its 
place”, etc. ; seat. 

ba, to add something as in 
weighing rice to make up 
weight (used principally in 
trade). 

baba, an expression used 
especially with the negative, 
as baba mo , which then in- 
dicates smallness in quantity 
or number: like “nothing 
to speak of ”. 


baba, turbid. 

*> 

bacha, bench, long wooden 
seat. , 

bacha, to last long, 
bad 4, sty)ol, seat. 

bad&, idle, remaining without 
doing work. 

bagei, cart, wagon, etc. 
bagou, to crawl. 

bagwe ( also bawe) old village 
(as distinct from colonies). 

bahi, to loll or recline, to 
adopt an attitude of neither 
sitting erect nor lying flat. 

bake, corner seat, 
bakhra, cloth or mat spread 
to sit on. 

bakrii, greenish nasal mucous. 
bal&, middle seat, 
balhi, tilt, tilted, resting on 
one side. 

balo, still existing, vet remain- 
ing, staying, etc. * 

baluo y ~balo. 
baluo, = 6a/d. 
banu, sit back to back, 
bapfiifi, orchid 
bara, chair. 

barhu, to squat, oo sit upon 
the heels and hams, 
basa, new village ; new section 
of village, 
basa, is more. 

batha, a half standing and 
half sitting attitude ; to 
adopt such an attitude, 
batou, a small stool, round 
and without legs. 

batou, to sit rigid; to fit 
tight (as of an axe handle). 
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batoung&, to sit erect and 
watch intently. 

batu, — baton. t 

bavii, gong, watch, clock. 

baviid&, hour. 

bawe, old village ; old section 
of village (see bagtoe). 

bawe, is, are (present tense of 
the verb ba). 

baya, is, are, exists, lives (in a 
house or village). 

bayie, whiter, the dry season. 

bazha, a term used to denote 
foreign musical instruments. 

bazha, to sit on the floor. 

~b&, ~bo, trunk, the axis of a 
tree. 

“ba, “bo, shut, cover, enclose. 

Jfri i, _bo, a fence erected in 
the verandah of a house to 
enclose a place for sacrifice ; 
a place so fenced. 

b&, the main or essential part 
of anything, “the root of 
the matter 

b&b&, mud ; muddy. 

bade, basis, beginning founda- 
tion. 

b&di, a great tree ; (hence) of 
rich family. 

b&gu, barren, unfruitful tree ; 
bearing little or no fruit at 
all. . 

b&kru, a tree the trunk of 
which is divided into a num- 
ber of stems. 

b&lij a tree with a single main 
stem (the opposite of bd/cru). 

b&ne, earth heaped and ram- 
med at the foot of a tree ; 
(hence) a helper. 


b&nyie, immature ; a plant 
which *has not yet grown to 
its full size. 

b&pftt, a tree * with many 
branches, a bush. 

b&phi, a tree which* grows 
horizontally* 

b&tei, a kind of been with a 
black seed. 

b&tsa, a mature tree, a tree 
plant grown to its full size. 

bdts&, fruitful; bearing fruit 
in plenty. 

~b8, incubate, to sit on eggs 
or cover in order to hatch 
them as a hen does. 

~bS, to clip, to cut with 
scissors ; to nip ; to pinch ; 
to clasp hard between twej 
surfaces. 

~b£, to burrow ; heaps of mould 
cast by rats. 

_be, to boil ; to cook in hot 
water. 

b£, = £w, is, etc. 

b$b£, to murmur, to a mutter. 

begwe same as bewe . 

beibei (bibi), clinking sound. 

b$le, broody ; sitting or wish- 
ful to sit and incubate (of a 
fowl). 

b6me, to brood ; to sit on 
eggs in order to hatch them. 

benia, a double strip of bam- 
boo used in thatching. 
(<be= clip). 

besa, new heaps of mould cast 
by some animals, especially 
rats and crabs (<6e= 
burrow ; $a=new). 

bes£, a strip of bamboo used 
in thatching, when three 
layers of strips g»re used 
instead of two. 
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bevb, to brood, to sit on eggs 
to hatch them. 

bewe, old heaps of mould cast 
by some animals, especially 
crabs and rats. 

see Dzie . 

bii, bi&m, , never mind! it 
doesn’t matter. 

bibi,=6ei6ei 

bicha, see media. 

~bie, to take up something 
such as gram with the hand. 

-bie, to touch, to put the 
hands on. 

bieperhu, to soil, to make 
dirty. 

biepesuo, biepesho, to spoil. 

_bie, a basket measure the 
capacity of which is about 
sixty pounds. 

_bie, a Serna basket. 

biede, depression ; dent. 

biej&, to miss ; to fail to 
touch ; (hence) to fail to do 
right ; to make a mistake. 

borohu (borhu), hoopoe. 

bou, bu, arm ; the limb extend- 
ing from the shoulder to the 
hand. 

bou (boui), bu, clamorous ; 
full of noise. 

bou, vessel; anything hollow 
for holding food, liquid, 
things, etc. 

bou, bu, room, ohamber ; 
(hence) swelling, ulcer in 
tumid condition. 

bouba, to shoulder ; to carry 
on the shoulder. 

boui, bui, enclitic used to 
intensify or emphasize mean- 
ing, thus zei = dark, zeiboui = 
vei y dark. 


boubie, fouearm. 

boudaboulie, waist-coat (lit. 
a garment into which the 
arms are inserted but which 
has the sleeves cut off. 

boutsd (bouch&, bouchie), 

wrfst. 

buoga, coward. 

bouhya, the act of raising the 
arm. 

« 

bouka, shoulder. 

boulia, coat ; shirt ; (any gar- 
ment with sleeves, cf. 
keboulie). 

boulie, to put on coat or shirt. 

bouluo, cockroach. 

bounge (buonge), also called 
bor, borii , beetle; in parti- 
cular the dung or burying 
beetle, scarabaeus. 

bouru, vaccination ; lit. arm 
writing or arm scratching. 

bouthu, elbow. 

bouthuru, elbow-cap ; the 
bone at the poinl of the 
elbow. 

boutsa, broken (of a gourd). 

bu (bo), let ; to allow. 

bubu, soft. (<tibubu~ rot : 
putrify). 

bubu (boubu),^ bubble. 

buo, to defecate ; to evacuate 
excrement. 

buo, to dabble ; to play or 
work in water so as to beoome 
wet ; to slush. 

buokra, a white secretion from 
the eye ; the white part of 
bird’s dung. 

buonyu, particles of excre- 
ment adhering to the anus 
after defecation. 
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buonyhii, —Buota (2), sticks 
covered with fecal matter. . 

buopfiimia, scavenger, 

sweeper, remover of dung. 

buoprie, break wind. 

buozha, loose stool (myedical). 

buora, (1) old excrement. 

(2) sticks covered with fecal 
matter, used in jest to soil 
others. 

buoriihii, hoopoe. 

buorhei (borhi), fresh stool 
or excrement ; fresh (cow) 
dung. 

buosfi, n. dried excrement, old 
dung ; vb. to be constipated, 
to evacuate hard stools. 

buotfi, fecal concretion. 

buozakrii, one who very often 
answers the call of nature ; 
(hence) coward. 

bviirii (keli), bull-roarer. 

c 

c, the fifth letter and the 
second consonant in the 
Angami Naga alphabet, it 
is used only in combination 
with 44 h ” as in the English 
“ church 

“cha, n. handle ; meaning, 
vb. borrow ; decide. 

-cha, vb. fade ; turn pale ; 
wither. 

_cha, vb. throttle ; tie on a 
garment round the waist. 
(In both cases the signi- 
ficance is that of passing a 
string round an object and 
tightening the noose by 
pulling the opposite ends of 
the string, and this is the 
true meaning of the word.) 


-cha,-chaa, n. fence ; (hence) 
the purlieus of the village. 

cha (kra), many, 
cha (kra), white. 

(cha)“chha, n. road. . 

vb. (1) raise; (2) cook. 
(cha),__chha, adj. long. 

vb. (1) ask ; (2) strain, filter, 
chabfi, main road, 
chacha, far, distant 
chachie, path. 

chachii, the sixth month of 
the Angami year, approxi- 
mately June. 

“chachii, to cook, prepare 
food. 

-chachii, pale ; sickly. 

_chachii, a black bead made# 
of plantain seed. 

chachu, see chathou . 

chadanyi, a festival celebrat- 
ing the annual clearing of 
paths leading to cultiva- 
tions. 

chadangi, same as ajx>ve. 
(chadi), chha“di, big road, 
chadi, village fence. 

chadi, the seventh month of 
the Angami year, approxi- 
mately July, 
chadza, cross-roads, 
chage, a kind of grass having 
big and long leaves, 
chagwinizu, millipede, 
chahe, chahie, the drinking 
of liquor by the wayside, 
usually partaken by a group 
of persons outside the 
village. 

chahou, a stockade or strong 
fence surrounding an en- 
closed space. 
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chahuochaya, gluttonous ; 
greedy. 

chakha, gate. 

chakha, hindrance, stumbling- 
block. 

chakra (tsakra), a tree or a 
shrub bearing a small edible 
berry. 

chakra, see chiedta (3). 

cha~khra, immediately. 

cha_kra, steep path. 

chakhrie (chathie), now, 
presently, soon. 

chakou, track. 

chakrii, extra food. 

chaku, a narrow and deep 
path. 

chalha, the space outside the 
village gate or fence. 

chali, curt, simple, direct 
(of speech). 

chapra, passage of wild ani- 
mals ; also of men. 

chaphrie, bow for ginning 
cotton. 

chara, strong smell ; exces- 
sive heat (of the weather). 

chare, an entrance through a 
fence. 

charhi, short cut ; by-way. 

charhe, a point where two or 
more paths meet. 

-charhie, by path, short cut. 

_charhie, a part of the head 
ornament called tsiila . 

charhu, tsarhu, plume of red 
or white hair carried on a 
shield. 

charu, any of the longer bones 
of human or animal limbs 
after the flesh has decayed. 


9 

chathi, an offering to the fire 
god in order to appease him. 

chathi, chathou, to stroll, 
chathie, see chakhrie. 

chathou, chachu, odour ; 

sc^nt ; smell ; stink. 

chatsa, see chiecha (3). 
chatse, a branch road, 
chatuo, to walk, 
chatuosei, stilts. 

chaii, curt ; simple ; plain ; 

direct (of speech), 
chali, of various kinds, (adj.) 

(chau) chhaii, highway ; high 
road. 

chavii, to defecate. 

chawhi, chahwi, circular 

road. 

chawi, a hook ; a bent piece 
of wood or metal for hang- 
ing things on. 

chawishiiri, a kind of tree, 
commonly fed to cattle 
chayie, important. * 
chayie, popular song ; tune. 

chazhougakhri, a kind of 
vegetable having a sour 
taste . 

chazhii, straight road, 
chazou, out ; outward, out- 
side ; hill, ertfinence. 
chi, stake, post, 
chi, (vb. intrans.) wake up, 
awake. 

chihanuo, a species of small 
red ant. 

chika, a species of ant. 
chikhrie, a large black ant 
with a painful sting, 
chitei, a species of small 
black ant, also with a pain- 
ful sting. 
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ch&zie, a species of small red 
ant. * 

chepa (chiepha), belt. 

’"chie, back (of the body), 
-chie, (1) hole. 

(2) rotten. 

(3) to dress wood. 

chie, the verbal suffix in a 
command or request. 

, _chie, wet. 

-chie (thie), till, cultivate, 
-chie (tsi), python. 

-chie (rilchie), be disgusted 
with. 

chie (ki), pull, drag, 
chie, year, 
chie, see cAhie . 

chhie (khi), to distribute or 
present a share of moat at 
ceremony. 

chhie (thsie, sie), to throw 
(of spear or long stick). 

chhie (thi), of equal length, 
chhie (thi), until, till, 
chhie (khi), fathom. 

chhie (khi), (1) guess. 

(2) spell. 

chhie (khi), challenge. 

chiebie, crop ; growing cereal ; 
cereal crop until reaped. 

chiecha (thiecha), the season 
between the reaping and 
final harvesting of the crops 
and the subsequent sowing. 

chiecha, (<chie= back, and 
cha= tie). 

(1) petticoat, skirt. 

(2) ceremonial waist-orna- 
ment consisting of very 
thick white cotton rope. 

(3) belt of woven cotton 
(i chakra , chatsa). 


chiecha, the waist. 

chtechie* (thieti), the wild 
turmeric plant (curcuma). 

chiechiekhu (tsi&tikhu), a 

species of cicada. 

chiede, a spejies of wild fig 
(edible). 

chiega (kiga), to dilate; to 
force of>en, tear apart 
chiehi, to break bit by bit, to 
crumble (vb. trans.) 
chiehub& (1) peach-tree (also 
mezaraibo) ; (2) the tree phyl- 
lanthus emblica (khuihu). 
chiehusi (1) peach (mezarsi) ; 
(2) the fruit of phyllanthus 
emblica (khulhusi). 
chiekechie (thiketi), penia, 
a tabu day observed by the, 
Angamis to prevent a blight 
or rot attacking the cereal 
crops. 

chiekesia (chiesie, thisa) 
penia, a tabu day observed 
by the Angamis to prevent 
the withering or failure of 
the grain in the eai;. 
chiekhr&, a species of small 
bird with blue feathers on 
the back. 

chiekhrie, sparrow, 
chiekra, a species of hornet, 
chiekra (chtikra), a block for 
cutting up meat, etc. on. 
chiekri (chiekro), clod ; a 
lump of earth. 

chiekr&chienienuo, a species 
of swallow or martin, 
chiekrii (tsiekrii), a migratory 
bird, probably a species of 
fork-tail. 

chie_kru (chUkru), a species 
of solanum which bears a 
yellow fruit (prob. solanum 
indicum). 
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chiekru, a plant, a species of 
solanum. « < 

chie“kru, porcupine. 
chie_kru, streamers of plan- 
tain leaf attached to cup of 
the same material when used 
in Angami ceremonial. 
chielievU, a feast to which the 
participants all contribute, 
chiemi&kejti (thimikejii) 
penid, a tabu day observed 
by the Amgamis because the 
roots of the rice plants are 
not growing properly, 
chiemou (shemou), cordia 
myxa L., a species of tre$, 
the bark and leave, of which 
yield a brownish dye. 
chiena (tsiena), wormwood, 
cchienuo (thino), clan, 
chienuopfii, a species of large 
snake (probably the hama- 
dryad, ophiophagus elaps). 
chienyie (pinyie), an edible 
fungus common on chestnut 
trees. 

chiepfu, an edible fruit (sola- 
num sp.) having a very 
bitter taste. 

chiepfU, stub; the stump of 
small trees when the upper 
part is cut off. 

chiepfU, back-strap ; a band 
of plaited cane, or leather, 
passing round the waist of 
the weaver, in order to 
maintain the tension of the 
loom. 

chiepfUkerei, a species of 
small snake or slowworm 
(probably the latter), 
chiepha, belt ; a piece of 
leather or other material tied 
round the waist, 
chiephq, a species of cane 
( calamus viminalis). 


chieph&, wild quince or apple. 

chiephra, a species of small 
owl. 

chiephr&, to break, or tear 
apart, or split (using the 
two hands to do it). 

chiephrie, a noose used as a 

f snare for catching birds. 

chierha, to tear. 

chiehra, half a fathom, a yard. 

chierhe, a dart, consisting of a 
piece of sharpened bamboo 
for use as a spear ; a javelin. 

chierhie (tsarha, tsi&rhia), 

to slip, to lose one’s foot- 
hold. 

chie~rhuo, to undo. 

chie_rhuo, to tear off length- 
wise, sliver. 

chierie (chieria), the eight 
month of the Angami year, 
approximately August. 

chierie (chieri), a species of 
wild fig tree which, yields 
edible fruit. 

chies&, to fire successive shots 
as from the right and left 
barrels of a double-barrelled 
gun. 

chies&, the bastard sago palm 
(car y of a mens , Linn.). 

chiesi, a species of tree, Litsala 
citrata. 

chieshu (thishu), fresh paddy 
from the last harvest (paddy 
more than one harvest old is 
called ziigwe or ziiwe). 

chietsU (tichU, titsU), a plant, 
the stalk of which has an 
acid taste, a species of 
begonia. 

chietsu, a head of rice or other 
cereal plant. 
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chie_tha (kitha), to prolong \ 
to pull ; to lengthen out. 

chie.tha (tsietha), (1) out- 
crops of rock. 

(2) a great boulder inhabited 
by a spirit or godling. 

(3) stones erected in a line. 

chiet“the, to clasp round the 
waist, hold (in wrestling). 

chie-the, (vb. trans.) snap; 
break pieces off (of a cord, 
string, etc.) ; to break a 
bridge ^of a stream or river) ; 
to break a mark (of a spear). 

chiethuo, to miss (in shooting). 
(From chie , shoot, and 
kemethuo, empty). 

_chievti, the simal tree (Bom- 
bax malabaricum ) . 

“chievil, a species of large 
cicada. 

~chii, small. 

“chhii, pick up, lift. 

“chhii, hear. 

-chii, do, perform, make, 
-chii, tsii, grow, spring up. 
-chii (chiiu), that (that one), 
-chii, bead. 

-chii, wedge, be wedged in. 
-chhU, ache, pain. 

-chhii, a # large basket for 
storing rice. 

_chii, eat. 

_chhii, (1) wild animal. 

(2) flesh. 

chhiiba, a bench of planks or 
• bamboos on which are 
placed the baskets for storing 
rice. 

chhilbe, chiibelia, boiled 
meat. 

chubiio, cud ; undigested food 
of ruminating animals. 


chUbuonge, stag-beetle. 

ctiiichhaii (khuchii), the grub 
(nymph) of the larger dragon 
flies. 

chhiicha, to buy meat, cut it 
up and retail it. 

chhiichii, a generic for the 
smaller cats (wild;. 

chhiichiinhaphieii, the Indian 
marten ; stone-marten, 

chhiihuo, chiiwhuo, to hunt. 

chhiihuomia, chiiwhuomia, 

huntsman, hunter ; one who 
hunts. 

chhiihyakezakechii, a tabu 
day observed by any Anga- 
mi village when a commun- 
ity from another village is 
entertained with fresh meat. 

chiido, a genus of flowering 
tree, wendlandia . 

chiige, lid of basket for stor- 
ing paddy. 

chiige, a ceremony entailing 
the sacrifice of a small pig 
to procure health lor human 
beings or domestic animals. 

chiigesei, a drill, or bow-drill, 
for boring holes in beads, 
etc. 

chiigie, a wooden bar placed 
by the side of paddy bas- 
kets for protecting them. 

chiikanyii, a species of wild 
leguminous plant, the leaves 
of which are eaten as a 
vegetable. 

chiikhu, a species of small 
beetle which eats dry meat. 

chiikra, block for chopping 
meat, wood, etc. 

chiikrii, gland; any .internal 
callosity in the flesh. 
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chiikrtt, see chiekril. 

c < 

chOli, a small tree, alangium 
indicum (formerly marlea 
bigOniaejolia). 

chhiiii, a species of bracken 
(pteris aquiline). 

chhiikou, run or path made 
by the smaller wild animals 
in the jungle. 

chhiilousou, an animal, pro- 
bably legendary, which is 
believed never to come out 
of its hole in the ground 
until it is about to die. It 
is unlucky to see it. It is 
possibly identical with 
chhiivosu. 

chiiluoii (tstilo), a water in- 
sect found in rice terraces. 

chhiimei, “ the brush ” ; the 
tail of an animal given in 
hunting to the man who first 
touched the wounded beast, 
in addition to his usual 
share. 

chiimerife, garlic. 

chhiimia, hair or fur of deer 
or of the smaller cats. (cf. 
chiicM). 

chhiimou, hoof. 

chhiinouphe, a foetus taken 
out of the womb of any 
animal killed. 

chhunuo, small basket for 
storing paddy (chhii, q.v., 
and child). 

chhiipa, (1) an intestinal 
parasite of cattle. 

(2) a small red wormlike 
insect found in water. 

chhiipbie, the lung (of animals 
only). 


chhiiphra, the baskets for 
storing grain when kept 
separately outside the house 
for fear of fire. 

chhiiphou, ligaments of nerves 
passing through the necks 
of animals ; probably the 
ligament of nuchae. 

chiirha (rhachii), tubercul- 
osis adnitis. 

chiirhaii, vulture. 

chhiirhei, raw meat ; uncook- 
ed flesh. 

chhiirhei (chhiirhi), tick; a 
parasitic insect which at- 
taches itself to animals. 

chhiirhie, a strip of meat. 

chhiirhu, (1) the heart, kid- 
ney, spleen and the psoas 
muscle, which are forbidden 
to bo burnt by Angami 
custom in the belief that 
the burning of these pre- 
vents their cattle from in- 
creasing. They may how- 
ever, be boiled — provided 
none of the water they are 
boiled in comes in contact 
with fire. 

(2) the funeral meat which 
according to Angami cus- 
tom is regarded- as tabu to 
the clan of the deceased 
after the second day of the 
funeral. The term is also 
applied to the meat eaten 
by pullers of a memorial 
stone, in which ease it 
must be consumed, if at all, 
on the day the stone is set 
up- 

(rhu is from kerhu , unclean.) 

(chhii) rhu, to divide (meat) 
into equal parts. 
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chhurhuo, shares of meat # chhtisuosi, tallow; intestine 
given to acquaintances by fat of battle, 
the performer of a ceremony 
of social status. 


chhiiria, intestine (of animals), 
chhiirie, firefly ; glowworm, 
chhiiru, bone (of animals), 
chiiru, to lie, tell lies. 

chhiiru, to lie in wait for or 
stalk game ; ‘ r still hunt- 

• „ ? 5 

mg. 

chhiisa, meat which is not 
regarded as tabu by the 
Angamis and can be eaten 
under any circumstances 
(opposite of chhiirhu). (sa is 
from kemesa, clean). 

chhiisa, ache more. 

chiisa, do more, make more. 

chiise (chiiphi), do much or 
often. 

chhiise (chhiiphi), ache very 
much. 

chiise, a small barrel or 
torpedo-shaped bead made 
from the shell of the conch, 
chhiise, liver (of animals). 

chhiisepe, a ceremonial rite 
performed at the Sekrengi 
with the liver of a sacrificed 
fowl chopped up with 
ginger. 

chiisia, then, after that, 
chhiishiilhe, colugo, flying 
lemur (galeopithecus volans). 

t chhiisi, chili ; red pepper 
(capsicum). 

chiisuo (chiisho), nasty ; 
disagreeable to taste; not 
palatable. 

chiisuo, must not do. 
chhiisuo, fat (of animals). 


chhUterhriizha, the right of a 
man who has killed enemies 
or wild animals to- wear 
certain ornaments or use 
certain distihetions on his 
grave. 

chhiitsie? lard ; pig’s fat for 
cooking. 

chhiitsii, “ the mask”; the 
head of an animal, given in 
h unting to the man who first 
wounds or kills the animal. 

chiitsii, an ornament consist- 
ing of a triangular segment 
of conch shell, used as an 
end piece for necklaces. 

chhiivase, abomasum, the 
digestive stomach of a 
ruminant. 

chhiivosu, chhiiv&, a rare 
species of mammal reported 
to feed on earth-worms and 
to resemble the young of the 
Pig- 

chhiiya, the share # of the 
second man to touch the 
dead body of an animal 
killed in hunting (excluding 
the killer himself). This 
share consists of two ribs, 
whatever other share he 
may, or may not, get. (ya,~ 
share). 

chiiya, does ; eats, etc. (ya~ 
pres, continuative suffix). 

chhiiyha, raw and undried 
meat. 

chhiize, meat for sale. 

chhiizhie, barking deer 

(cervulus muntjac). 

chttzia, camelian bead. 

chhiizhi ebuonge , les^pr stag 
bee tip. 
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chhttzhiechiikrii, wild olive 
tree. c * 

chhiizhlegare, a species of 
wild vegetable. 

chhtizhienyie, a kind of tree, 
probably a species of box- 
tree. 

chhiizhii, (1) hide, skin (of 
animals). * 

(2) sleeping place of wild 
beasts. 

chhtizu, uncooked meat. 

D. 

d, the sixth letter and the 
third consonant in the 
Angami Naga alphabet, 
pronunciation “d” dental, 
not palatal. 

~da, chop (used of cutting on 
a block). 

/da, to clear jungle. 

-da, to accuse, to charge with, 
-da, perhaps ; seemingly. 

-da, cake, “fid”, “dollop”, 
applied to any flat piece of 
softish material, e.g. a cake 
of yeast or a loaf of bread; > 
mepfi-da, = honey-comb. 

_da, stick on ; cause to adhere. 

dada, dadai, briskly, smartly, 
quickly. 

dadi, serious accusation 
(generally with the implica- 
tion of falsehood), 

dadou, cunning, 
dadu, slow, sluggish, clumsy, 
dahou, fort, 
dal, quick. 

dapfii, (vb. intrans.) to adhere. 

dapfemia, dakkwemia, mail 
runners (< Hindustani dak). 


daphi, the line round the 
head below which the skin 
is shaven. 

darhe (tsttrhe), the hair in 
front when combed down 
unto the forehead or worn 
in a fringe. 

daru, medicine. 

dasie, the hair in front when 
brushed upwards from the 
forehead. 

dathuo (dara), empty honey- 
comb. 

“dd, end, stump (as of a 
cigarette or a pencil) ; hence 
dd great, important (as in 
ungumvuddu , our greatest 
enemy) always with a bad 
sense. 

-dd, (1) to cut a notch ; nick, 
(vb.). 

(2) to escarp, make a slope 
perpendicular by cutting. 

(3) buttress, (n.). 

(4) (adj.) middling; mean, 
intermediate. 

(5) any short unit of space or 
time (n) \ ? < (1) ]. 

/dd, thigh. 

/dd, suflix to denote the 
male among certain domes- 
tic animals (as {hudd, bull). 
_dd, (1) skill, cunning, wisdom 
(n.). 

(2) weave (vb.). 

_dd, thought, plan, scheme, 
ddchii, stupid, unintelligent, 
dddei (dddi), tightly plaited ; ' 
closely woven. 

~dd“dd, stout, sturdy 

(mostly used of children). 
~dd-dd, occupation, task 

(particularly of house work) . 
ddjii, try, attempt; tempt. 
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-d&jii, to prepare oneself, # 
get ready. 

-d&jii (doje), without skill; 
resourceless, unresourceful. 

d&mia, a species of tree hav- 
ing a thick bark aifd small 
white flowers. 

daphi, eccentric action ; 
peculiar behaviour. 

d&ru, wendlandia exserla , a 
species of spiraea-like tree 
having a scented white 
flower. , 

d&rti, loosely plaited or 
woven. 

d&rie, to imitate. 

d&sa, new plan, new scheme. 

d&shii, the first month of the 
Angami year, approximately 
January. 

d&su, a scheme resulting 
disastrously. 

d&th&, dance performed by 
men with spear and shield. 

d&thuo, futile scheme, a 
scheme which is bound to 
fail. 

d&~ zha, ambitious. 

dd_zha, big, strong (of cattle, 
etc.). 

“de, cut, chop — of cutting 
through \food not placed on 
a block, nor growing in the 
ground from the roots. 

~de, equal. 

_de, vb. trans. (1) fold (of 
cloth, papers, etc.) 

(2) dam, to stop a water 
course. 

""dei. (dl), thick, opaque 
(used of closely woven cloth 
or of thick forest) ; stout, 
thick-set (of men and 
animals). 


-dei (di), prohibit, prevent ; 
(bence) to set up an 
obstacle, as a board placed 
in a gap to stop animals. 

_dei, burn (of fuel only). 

deichiiraii, tpichiiraii, the 
common Mynah, an Indian 
starling. 

deidei (didi), sticky, gluey, 
adhesive. 

deip4 (jtipd), occiput ; the 
back of the head or skull. 

derei, deri, but. 

di, rule ; reign ; to govern 
(a people). 

di, young paddy ; the young 
rice plant. 

di, and ; participial suffix^ 
corresponding roughly to 
“ing” in English, but 
perhaps more often with the 
sense of the past participle 
(active). 

di, What! 
dia (da), four, 
dia, to give drink, 
dichii, to hoe ; to loosen the 
earth and remove weeds 
when the crop is growing, 
“die, prisoner, captive, 
die (de), word ; a spoken sign 
which conveys an idea; a 
topic ; a sentence. 
dieb&, theme ; subject ; 

matter under discussion, 
diebe, murmur ; mutter, 
mumble. 

diebou, a babbler, chatter- 
box. 

diebou, to vociferate, clamour, 
to make an uproar (of a 
number of persons), 
diebou, vociferous, chattering, 
loquacious, garrulous. 
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died&, suggestion, project 
(with the idea of futility). 

die__d&, plan, counsel, discus- 
sion. 

die khie, to slander, wantonly 
malign, star f t trouble be- 
tween friends. 

diekhraii, a dream foreboding 
a quarrel, e.g. a dream of 
collecting water-snails. 

diekhruo, to backbite ; sneak ; 
tell tales. 

diekrie, vociferate, clamour 
(of a single person). 

diekrie, false rumour. 

diekrii, a species of egg-eating 
migratory bird. 

cdieli, reserved ; of few words ; 
uncommunicative. 

dielie, message. 

dieliemia, messenger. 

dienya, complaint ; allegation. 

dierha, coarse or indecent 

speech. 

< 

dieruo (dierori), a ceremony 
to avert evil resulting from 
unlucky words spoken. 

dieshii, slander. 

diete, captive ; a person taken 
in war. 

diete, an agreement. 

dieth&, straightforward, 

honest, trustworthy. 

dievi, dievii, euphemism ; 
metaphorical or jocular 
expression to avoid “ calling 
a spade a spade ” — e.g. 
“song” for “litigious dis- 
pute ”, “ bitter ” (kepfii) for 
“ distilled liquor ” (dzuharo), 
kemezo for ke^khrie . 

V 

dieze, obedient. 


dima, tump ; to heap up 
earth about the foot of the 
stems of the rice. 

dimesa, to clear the stem of 
the rice-plant by stripping 
the decayed and superfluous 
leaves, and by removing 
adjacent weeds. 

dizii, to weed ; to remove the 
weeds from the rice-field. 

dou, to make terraces for the 
purpose of cultivation. 

dou, vb. tr., to ere(it; to set 
upright. 

doulei (duli), an eight-anna 
piece. 

~du, to sow. 

~du, to cut (e.g. cut down a 
tree; cut into lengths for 
firewood ; cut a limb with a 
knife). 

-du, to clip, lop ; to cut the 
hair. 

ducha, handle of hoe. 

duchii, to cut or split into 
small pieces. 

duda, to stun ; strike so as 
to render senseless. 

du~da, to flatten ; to strike a 
thing forcibly as to make it 
flat. « 

duda, to incise, make shallow 
cuts in. 

dude, to dent ; to strike so as 
to leave a depression. 

dukhra, to cut or break as- 
under by a blow. 

dul&, a bamboo frame, made 
to spin round a central up- 
right, used for winding 
thread. 

dulhe, to strip; take off the 
clothes. 
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» 

dukhri, kill ; slay. 

duo (do), to apply a medicine 
of any kind to an injury to 
relieve a pain, or stop bleed- 
ing, as a temporary 
measure. 

duo, conjointly, by twos, 
together (used especially in 
personal names of twin 
brothers, Duopielie, Duosiel - 
hou , etc. from keduo, q.v.). 

-duo/duo (d&_d&), house 
work. 

“-duo-duo* (d&da), astringent 
in taste (like tannin or crab 
apples). 

dupha, to break a hole 
through anything. 

duphapha, to cut up into very 
small fragments. 

duphra (dupha), to find water 
by digging. 

duphr&, to break (used of 
breaking compact and 
brittle or fragible substances 
with a blade, e g. it may be 
used of breaking a man’s 
head with a spade). 

dupha, to kill with a single 
blow delivered by hand or 
with a staff. 

du-the, fist. 

du_the, cut asunder, slice in 
two. 

dutsa, break (by striking or 
hammering) . 

dza, to place any object on 
others supporting it so as to 
leave a space underneath, 
as a pot on the hearth stones 
between which the fire is 
built, or a plank across a 
stream . 

dza, crotch, fork (in combina- 
tion with “ tree ”, “ river ”, 
etc. see riirdza, seidza). 


dzadza, fear, nervousness, 
fright. * 

dzadza, light ; without weight 
(see medza). 

dzalhi, one handed. 

dzau, nightjar/ 

dzamvu, j&mvtt, purify, 
absolve* from guilt. 

“dze, to meet ; to wait for in 
order to meet on the way* 

-dze, story (for thedze ) ; (hence) 
about, concerning. 

-dze, pack; wrap up. 

_dze, cook thoroughly ; to 
cook so as to make very 
soft. 

dze, to remonstrate; to 
demand an explanation 
from a person reported to 
have spoken ill of one. 

dzedze, sticky. 

“dzie, to roll the edge of a 
leaf to make a cup. 

-dzie, to wear (of a cloth 
only), to put on a- cloth or 
shawl. 

_dzie (bi), hand. 

dzieda (bida), to clap, to 
applaud. 

dziekha, bikha, ring, bracelet, 
handcuff. 

dziekhathuo , bikha th o , 

bracelets (of a woman). 

dziekhrii, knuckles of the 
phalanges, the second joint 
of the fingers ; also, the 
knuckles of the hand. 

dziekinuo (bichiino), finger. 

dziekrii (bikrii), thumb. 

dzielhi (bilhi), a single hand 
or arm (as distinct from 
dziere\; a single handful. 
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dziemhi (biwhi), a rail, as of 
a bridge, to prevent danger 
from falling (lit, “ hand- 
eye ”). f 

dziemvtt, a person so consti- 
tuted that animals avoid 
his touch. Thus if he pull 
a string to scare birds they 
fly from the field, and if he 
spread birdlime for them 
none get caught. If such a 
man apply his hands to a fly 
blown wound the maggots 
leave it, and if a snake bite 
him the snake dies. 

dziene, a tabu day observed 
by the Angamis when a new 
chiekrau , or tsirtkrau (first 
sower) or liedepfii (first 
reaper) is appointed for a 
village. 

dziepa (bipa), an armlet of 
red plaited cane worn on the 
upper arm. 

dziera, handle (used when 
large enough to accom- 
modate the whole hand). 

dzieratt, graying mantis. 

dziere (bire), the two hands : 
double handful ; as much as 
can be scooped up with 
both hands held together. 

dzierepa (birepa), gauntlets 
made of cloth and worn as 
a badge indicating that the 
wearer has had an intrigue 
with two sisters. 

dziesupa (bisupa), gauntlets 
made of cloth worn on the 
forearm in ceremonial dress. 

dziezhii (bizhii), slap, smack. 

dziezhii (bizhii), the palm of 
the hand. 

dzii, properly jii, q.v. 

“dzii, water ; fluid. 


“dzii, short. 

-dzii, eggs ; testicles. 

_dzii, to meet. 

dziiba, standing water (as in 
a terraced field, and also 
applied to water kept at hand 
in the house, in which case 
the second syllable is slight- 
ly accented. <dzil 9 water, 
ba, remain, in both cases). 

dziib&, a device for automati- 
cally scaring birds and 
rats, which is wprked by 
water. A bamboo, consist- 
ing of two sections with the 
lower section bored below 
the node which joins the 
two, is pivoted on a horizon- 
tal stick, so that a stream 
runs into the upper section 
w hich overbalances when 
full, empties itself and falls 
back with a bang against a 
horizontal bamboo laid on 
the ground so that the 
lower section will strike it. 
(Accent on first syllable .) 

dziib&, the point at which a 
water channel begins ; also 
the first branch channel led 
from the main channel, 
subsequent leads being 
called dziichie. (Accent on 
second syllable .). 

dziibe, pool or deep, in a 
river ; the still deep stretches 
of water as distinguished 
from the alternating rapids 
in a hill river. 

dztibou, pitcher ; water pot ; 
jar for storing water. 

“dzii_cha, water-channel ; 
aqueduct. 

_dzii~cha, a kind of taro or 
“ kachu ”, a variety of 
colocasia antiquorum. 
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dziichie (dziitsi), clean or 
pure water. 

dztikhou, spring ; well. 

dztikhu, skater (an insect) ; 
also any water-bird. 

dziiki (dztirte), dried leaves. 

dzuki, in front of, before. 

dzukrei (dztikri), pure water ; 
clean water. 

dztikrie, turbid water ; muddy 
water. 

dzukru, ( current ; flowing 
water. 

dziiku, cold water. 

dziila, a spring caused by 
percolation, through the 
soil, of water flowing in a 
channel or stream further 
up the hill. 

dzdle, hot water. 

dztilei (jiili), a small variety 
of bamboo; 4 4 jiili ”, 
(arundinaria elegans, Kurz). 

dziilha, the act of catching 
birds by putting bird-lime 
at a place where birds come 
to drink water. 

dziilhi, monorchid ; having 
only one testicle. 

dzuli, a bamboo aqueduct. 

dziilie, underground stream ; 
a stream of water running 
for a short distance under 
a stone or under the surface 
of the earth. 

dzulierhie (penia), a tabu 
day observed by the 

• Angamis to prevent the 
washing away of field by 
water. 

dztiluo, spring ; an outflow 
of water from the ground. 

dzUmou (phiemu), batatas; 
sweet potato. 


t dziinuo, taro, colocasia anti - 
qnorum * 4 4 kachu 5 * . 

dziinuoni, dropsy. 

dzttnyhii, a species of snake, 
so called because common 
in irrigated land, 
dztipha, water lead connect- 
ing one irrigated terrace 
with another. 

dziipfe, water proof ; (tiriipfe, 
of cloth ; kenyhou, rain 
cloak made from pandanus 
leaves or from strips of 
bark). 

dziipfe (dziikwe), well ; to 
make a pit in the ground 
for water supply. 

dziipfe, a kind of caterpillar, 
dziiphrielie (phriedzii), a 
continually watered culti- 
vation ; a terrace which is 
irrigated in the dry season, 
dziiraii, water-bird, 
dziirda, boiling water, 
dziirhu, dirty water ; slops, 
dziiriapfii, elder sister : elder 
cousin (female ; paternal), 
dziiriau, elder brother; elder 
cousin (male; paternal), 
dziiriikite, dry taro leaves, 
dziirii, fresh taro leaves. 
dzii_rii, shuttle ; spindle, 
dziiseva, the act of puri- 
fication performed early in 
the morning of the Sekrengi 
genna day when all men 
and boys go to the village 
spring for purification by 
sprinkling water on their 
foreheads and on all 
* their weapons, 
dziishu, a comb used in 
weaving for straightening 
the threads composing the 
warp. # 
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dziishur& (dziizur&, 
dzttsire), water spider. * 

dziithezou, drowning in 
flowing w&ter which sweeps 
away the body. 

dziithoukiva, a tabu day 
observed by Xhe Angamis to 
prevent fire. Water is 
sprinkled on the houses by a 
man. 

dziitouphra, wild duck, wild 
goose, or any bird of similar 
appearance and habits. 

dziiva, water leech. 

dzuv& (kev&), water-fall ; 
rapid . 

dziiwe, intermittent spring 
which dries up when the 
rainfall is absent or light. 


dziiweti, beloved 

(of a 

woman). 


dziiweu, beloved 

(of a 

man). 


dziiyie, water 

channel ; 


aqueduct ; irrigation canal. 

dziiyie (voyie, voche), gutter- 
spout, consisting of a split 
bamboo placed in a current 
of water to carry out a 
head of water as for washing 
or for filling vessels. 

dziizei, lonely ; lonesome ; 
feeling of depression or fear 
resulting from solitude ; 
dark outlook, (zei from 
kezei , darkness), 
dziizie, optimistic ; bright 
outlook ; in particular the 
feeling of relief and pleasure 
experienced by a person on 
meeting a fellow creature; 
the opposite of dziizei . 
(zie from kezie , light). 
dzti _ z4 (dztizhii), young and 
tender taro leaves. ( 


dziL.ztt, the top leaf of a taro 
plant. 

dziizu, (1) the liquor obtained 
from fermented rice. 

(2) surplus water in irrigated 
terraces; (also dz iizou). 

E. 

e, the seventh letter and the 
fourth vowel in the Angami ' 
Naga alphabet ; pronounced 
as “e” in “event”. The 
diphthong ei is pronounced 
as “e” in “fete” or “a” 
in “ fate ”. 

e, ei, yes. 

ei, and interjection used to 
call attention. 

ei (eich), an expression of 
surprise, dislike or fear. 

F. 

f, the eighth letter and the 
fourth consonant in the 
Angami Naga alphabet ; 
pronunciation as “f” in 
“fluff”. 

fii, to warm, to smoke (transi- 
tive) by placing near a fire 
or lamp. 

fii, (1) (vb. intransitive) smell ; 
stink ; emit an offensive 
odor. 

(2) (also transitive) to cause 
a person to perceive a bad 
odor, mhare kesuo a filwe , 
where a is accusative, not 
nominative. 

fufii, breeze, light wind. 

fiige, bargeboards put up on 
the gable of his house by a 
zhathomia, i.e. a man who 
has performed the zhatho 
(zhathd) ceremony. 
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fttkrti, bitch (female dog) that 
has whelped* 

fiilo, a species of lime. 

fiiluo (fiilfi), a term, used m 
thatching for the act of 
patching up the fronk of the 
thatch with old material to 
get a smooth surface. 

fiimei (kith&), the back gable 

t of a house. 

fiimie, the fringe of thatch 
overhanging the front gable 

of a house. 

• 

fiinu, bitch (female dog) that 
has never whelped. 

fiini, female puppy. 

fiipfu, male dog. 

fiiphrie, the plaited thatch on 
the front gable of a house as 
used by a man who has per- 
formed the sa (sha) or shisha 
ceremony. 

fiipruo (fiipra), a thorny 
shrub the stem of which is 
used for cleaning teeth. 

fiiiisei, strips of bamboo used 
in thatching to fasten the 
thatch to the roof. 

fiiy&, stray dog. * 

fiizemia, the man who leads 
the dogs when hunting. 

G. 

“ g ” is the ninth letter and the 
fifth consonant in the 
Angami alphabet. It is 

. pronounced like “g” in 
“gag,” “get,” “giggle”-, 
when preceded by “ n ”, as in 
“ singing ” (not as in finger). 

~ga (gha) open, pull apart, 
widen, stretch open, separ- 
ate, dilate (as of a hole in 
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cloth, or of a brass bracelet 
made leaser by prizing apart 
the ends). 

“ga, vegetable, burry, any- 
thing eaten as relish with 
rice. 

-ga, (1) winno$. 

(2) hover fas a hawk). 

_ga, to * cock (of a gun) 
[probably < (i)]. 

gabou, curry vessel for taking 
to the fields, made of gourd 
or bamboo. 

gadzu, vegetable soup. 

ga~dzii, an edible plant with a 
leaf resembling a primrose 
leaf, and a slightly bitter 
taste. 

gadziisi, the fruit of gaTdzu . 

gaj&, any green vegetable 
plant (from ga , vegetable, 
and pejd, green). 

gaka, curry given to a person 
by a neighbour. 

gakhra, a vegetable having a 
sour taste (Mrd = S9ur). 

gakra, an edible plant growing 
in damp places. 

gakrie, the mustard plant. 

gakhrieki, dry mustard leaves. 

gamouii, an edible fern. 

gamvii, old (used) thatch. 

ganya, a thorny tree the leaves 
and fruit of which are 
edible, pouzolzia. 

ganya, any vegetable. 

gapa, an edible plant of the 
genus plantago ; ground 
plantain leaf. 

gapfttti, an edible plant having 
a bitter taste. 

gaphe, place reserved for grow- 
ing thatch. 


Angami- English Dictionary 
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gaphie, a tree with a very 
white wood much used for 
utensils, and an edible leaf. 

gar a, a creeping plant, having 
a small red flower, and 
edible. 

gare, a kind of sour vegetable, 
also found wild. 

garei, an edible plant. 

gareipe, the caterpillar of one 
or more of the hawk-moths, 
Sphingidae. 

gasie, a tree having a red 
flower, a white wood similar 
to gaphie . 

gashttl&, an edible fern. 

ga_tha, an edible herb. 

ga~th&, the small thatching 
grass (saccharum sp.). 

gather e, a small flowering 
tree, the leaf of which is 
eaten as a vegetable. 

gaii, an edible creeping plant, 
probably a species of momor - 
dica. 

gazhie, p sour edible plant. 

gazhiethou, young shoot of 
gazhie. 

-ge, to pound (as in husking 
rice, with a pestle). 

-ge, (1) to grind (as in a 
quern) ; 

(2) to press between two 
bodies (as a paper under a 
book on a table). 

-ge, the post in the centre of a 
house carrying the roof tree 
at the middle between the 
fore and aft gables. 

-gS (gei), “Let us go”, an 
expression used when a per- 
son calls another to come a 
way (or to join in some com- 
mon‘task). 


-ge, drill, bore a hole. 

-ge, cover, close with a lid. 
gei, bo cut ; to saw. 
gei, upon, on. 
gei (ghei, gi, ghi), kill. 

geizhie, to strangle a chicken 
in order to take omens from 
the position of its legs in 
death, as at the Sekrengi 
genna. * 

gie (yie), to support or to pro- 
tect (as with a rail). 

gou, hang, suspend; hang up. 

gou, to go as an animal on all 
fours (used of any animal 
from an elephant to a lizard, 
also of a crab — , but not of 
a snake). 

goudz&, a species of frog. 

gourSii (gur&u), (1) vein, (2) 
a parasitic worm found in 
the crops of fowls, (3) a 
kind of water insect. 

gu, Give! A word used when 
asking for a thing which is 
being offered by the giver. 
(Cf. Chang ku , give.) 
guo, to scorch food or any- 
thing else*at the fire, 
guobou, a small variety of 
land crab. 

guodzii, marshy place, wet 
ground. 

guogu, a dark variety of land 
crab. 

guohe, a yellow variety of land 
crab. 

guokru, a large yellowish 
species of frog. 

guonye, a large and odorous 
species of frog. 

guosa, a species of frog found 
in woods and in dry places, 
much prized as food. 
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guoth&, any land crab other 
than guogu- 

guothie, a reddish and gregari- 
ous variety of land crab. 

guoto, a small and noisy 
species of frog. * 

guornuo, a species of frog. 

gwi (rhi), to scrape away 
mud. 

gwi (wi), mithan (bos 
frontalis), domestic “ bison ” 
or gayal. 

gwizie (wizie), gad fly ; breeze 
%• 

H. 

“H” is the tenth letter and 
the sixth consonant in the 
Angami vocabulary. It is 
pronounced as “h” in 
“hope”, “hoe. ” 

~ha, breathe ; inhale and 
exhale. 

-ha, this ; pointing out a 
thing near by. 

_ha, dig up (as potatoes or 
roots). 

hadzii, before this, before. 

hah&, bat (the animal — Cheiro- 
ptera). # 

hah&ld, flippancy. 

hahi (ha i) in this way, thus. 

hak&, these. 

haki, here. 

hanu, here. 

hara, hereabouts ; here, 
hara, scarlet, vermilion, 
harie, Hi ! Look here ! Hallo ! 
Behold ! 

hasia, hereafter. 


hatsa, this side ; coll . come 
here ! • 

hau, hauwa, this^ this one. 

ha, hah, Eh ? What ? . (' What 
did you say ?) 

h&, bore, make a hole (with 
the idea of making an entry 
into a ^receptacle. Thus it 
could be used of piercing a 
gourd for liquor to be 
poured in, or of digging a 
well, but not of piercing a 
sieve. 

_h&, dig. 

“he, be generous. 

-he, raise. 

-he, to cover (as a piece of 
meat with a leaf). 

_he, to fan ; to blow, sufflate. 

_he, (1) to shade or ward off 
the sun. 

(2) to build a “ lean-to ” 
against a house. 

(3) to apply a poultice, 

foment. • 

-he (whe), to visit a girl to 
serenade her, drink with her 
and court her (said to be 
derived from whe used of 
vultures gathered together 
where a corpse is). 

heba, a place for taking lunch 
or supper either in the field 
or outside the village gate. 

hecha (hetsa), broken by 
wind. 

hech&, blown down (of houses); 
laid by winds (of crops). 

hecha (habielie), a child’s 
game of the nature of tig. 

hechff, a sort of pjatform 
(generally circular in shape) 
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where young people sit 
around a fire to f drink on 
winter evenings. 

“hi, to break by bits, crumble, 
gnaw. 

“hi (whi), to extract with a 
stick or ton|s from fire (as 
roasted chestnuts taken 
from the embers). , 

-hi, to bore a hole in wood 
by means of an iron point 
heated red hot. 

-hi, like this. 

hichU, gnaw. 

-hie, we (of persons speaking 
exclusive of persons ad- 
dressed). 

-hie, feast. 

-hie (he), to raise the price of 
anything, as in bargaining, 
or in bidding at an auction 
sale. 

-hie, show forbearance, exer- 
cise self-control. 

\hie, open, uncover. 

_hie, don’t ! (a prohibitive 
particle, also used as a pro- 
hibitive infix in verbs). 

_hie, dig ; plough (of breaking 
up the ground of irrigated 
land preparatory to pudd- 
ling). 

_hie, tie on a cloth round the 
shoulders to carry a child 
on the back, 

hieba, shelf for cups. 

hiebou, a cup made of a 
narrow-waisted gourd. 

hiek&, we (see hie above). 

hiekhei, handle (of the cup or 
of the drinking vessel). 

hiekhou, a round bottomed 
cup made from a gourd. 


hiekie, horn of buffalo or 
mithan used as a drinking 
vessel. 

hiela, dig up, disclose, reveal 
(in particular of buried 
treasure or of a secret). 

hieli, quota of drink for con- 
sumption whether before or 
after it is poured out. 

hielie, endure, show fortitude., 

hieluo, hieluochie, Wait ! 
(used as an order in the 
imperative only)., 

hieluo, forbid. 

hiemvii, relish ; snacks of 
food taken with rice beer, 
zu (usually salted to pro- 
voke thirst). 

hienia, we two, exclusive of 
the person addressed. 

[N.B. — inclusive of the per- 
son addressed it is avu or 
avou.\ 

hiepou, bamboo jug 
(“ cliunga ”). 

hiesha, dregs, lees, of rice beer 
left in the cup after drink- 
ing. 

hiesha (vahe), gourd for 
carrying liquor. 

hiesi, little bamboo mug used 
particularly to take out to 
the fields. 

hiesia (hesia, thehesia), the 
afternoon (lit. the time 
following the interval for 
the midday drink when 
working in the fields, sia, 
after). 

hieshie, bad luck ; ill fate ; 
evil destiny (used primarily 
of death whether of man or 
his domestic animals, but 
not exclusively). 
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hievi, good destiny (parti- hutu, a name given to two 
cularly with an implication ’ species* of cuckoo (clearly 
of fortunate coincidence). named from the sound of 

the call). • 


ho, an expression of regret, or 
of emphasis. 

hou, an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

Turn, to dry anything at a 
fire. 

~hou, to go round forming a 
circle, of persons ; to 
surround (with a fence). 

_hou, roam ; to wander about. 

hounyie, cattle-egret. 

houpfii (houtu), a species of 
wild ginger with an edible 
flower. 

hure, file (an instrument for 
cutting or making smooth 
metals ; hu = tooth and re= 
many and small). 

“huo (whuo), drive ; chase. 

_huo, some ; part of a thing. 

huocha, sand ; sandy place. 

huochakhro (huochiekhro), 

a migratory bird, named 
after the sound of its call. 

huochanyd, sand. 

huoy& (huoyi&), a few ; a 
little. • 

huphienuo, a species of wild 
raspberry. 

hushii, an edible plant (pro- 
bably a polygonum). 

foutM, a kind of thorny tree 
bearing a small white 
flower. 

hutuo* (heto), a thorny tree 
bearing a red flower, Ery - 
thrina suberosa , “ Flame of 
the forest ” 


hii, to peel; to strip off the 
bark. 

hii, to urge ; incite ; to goad. 

-hUhii, sldvenly, slatternly. 

Jhiihii (hriihrii), careless, 
hurried (and so, -forgetful). 

I. 

“ I ” is the eleventh letter and 
the fifth vowel in the Angami 
alphabet. It is pronounced 
as “ i ” in “ ill ” or as “i”in 
“ police ”. 

i, like this ; this way. 
iche, do so, do thus, 
ihie, don’t do so. 
imk ? ime ? is it like this ? 
iphre, (it is) like this. 

• 

isi, so ; so it is said (e.g. 
Lhuvisilie isiwe — “ Lhuvisile 
says so”). 

ituo, it will be so ; like this. 

itse, if this is the case. 

iwa, in this manner, thus. 
[Used also as a verb, -e.g. 
iwalier “ do it in this 
manner; iwaward, n vutuo- 
“ if you do this sort of thing, 
I will beat you ”.] 

iya, it is done this way. 

ize (iz&), exactly so (used 
sarcastically of what should 
have been done differently- 
e.g. French, par example ! a 
precise translation of ize). 
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J. 

«> « 

“ J” is the twelfth letter and 
the seventh consonant in the 
Angami alphabet. It is 

pronounced as "j” in 
“joy”, “ judge ”, 

~ja, (1) to be offended; to be 
displeased. < 

(2) bless ; to wish a person 
happiness and prosperity. 

-ja, dam ; to confine water by 
making a ridge of earth or 
stone, to embank ; to stand 
in a line or round an object ; 
to fly in company (of birds). 

jau (dzau), the little owl 
(? athene noctua). 

”j& (je), be guilty. 

v j&, knock, strike (as one’s 
heel against a wall, or elbow 
on a post, or of two stones 
together, or a flint and 
steel). 

-j& (je), pluck ; exfoliate ; to 
strip h off the leaf of a plant. 

“j& (dze, dz&), cheek, the side 
of the face. 

-j& (je), to lure. 

jdhunyii (jehunyii), an edible 
plant. 

j&jo (juju), a species of small 
gregarious bird, so called 
from its note. 

j&kha (jekha), to strike so as 
to set off (as of a trap or the 
hammers of a gun) ; to fill 
or block a hole, as with a 
nail or anything else that 
is struck. 

j&me (jeme), a hollow in the 
gro,und caused by striking 
it with a heavy implement. 


j&mvii (jemvii), bruise, abra- 
sion (caused by the contact 
of the flesh with some hard 
object. It would not be 
applied to bruises caused by 
whipping, for instance, 
which would be viimii). 

j&nia (jenyie, jonge), to strike 
so as to cause a pit, dent or 
break (as in the edge of a 
tin struck with the back of 
a dao). 

j&pha (jepha), break a hole in. 

j&phr& (jephr&), to break a 
thing into pieces. 

j&ru (jeru), the scarlet fruit of 
a wild creeper [used as a 
simile for a person outward- 
ly pleasant but inwardly 
hostile]. 

j&teUuo, a species of very 
small fish found in streams 
(tabu to cattle owners). 

j&thoii, an edible plant. 

j&yie (jegie), a species of bird. 

jowhi (kupritsii), a legumi- 
nous bush, the leaves of 
which are used as soap 
(Flemingia sp.). 

juu, a species of small bird. 

jii (~dzii), the shaft of a spear. 

jii (-dzii), slow, lazy, sluggish. 

jii (_dzii), none, nil. 

jiib&, beam used in weaving, 
round which the warp 
passes. 

jii“d& (dzu _ do), a worn-out 
hoe. 

jii_d& (dzii_do), weaving. 

jiiketaukhrii, last month. 
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jttkhrie, “sword” used in 
weaving for beating up the 
weft. 

jUnyU, heddle. 

jtipa, an embroidered s^ear. 

jiipa (dzupa), pair of breast- 
rods, used in weaving (one 
alone would also be spoken 
of as jupa , but the pa 
indicates duality). 

jfipa-jiinyu, loom ( i.e. the 
weaving apparatus without 
thread or cloth, v. thejii). 

jiipou, shed stick. 

jupfiiro, the rods on which 
the warp is laid out when 
setting up the loom. 

jupfiiru, flint-lock gun. 

jiirii, shuttle. ( N.B . — The 

Angami shuttle consists of a 
simple spindle without a 
case). 

jushii, brush for combing and 
straightening the warp. 

jutse, laze-rod. 

juzhie, two upright stakes 
fixed in the ground three or 
four feet apart to which the 
beam, jiibd, is fastened when 
weaving. # 

K. 

“ K ” is the thirteenth letter 
and the eighth consonant in 
the Angami alphabet. It is 
pronounced like “k” in 
’“smoke,” “kick.” 

“ka, remove ; to take out by 
# means of spoon or a sharp 
instrument. 

-ka, give. [N.B , — this root lea 
is used uninflected in asking 


for a thing=“let me see,” 
“give de.”] 

-ka, (1) lose ; pei^sh. 

(2) skip ; hop. 

kadi, dead loss ; great loss. 

kaka, See kepfu-kaka, not 
sounding genuine, sounding 
disingenuous. 

kakie, stiff ; not easily bent. 

kakrie, hasty, rough, careless 
(of a person who is casual 
and not thorough in his 
work or speech). 

karha, to dig out by opening 
up (as a thorn with a pin; 
so also to make a tear or 
slit in cloth). 

kase, a great loss. 

katou, a caterpillar of the 
geometrid family of moths. 

kayie (kawe), heir. 

kaza (keza), pay, salary. 

ka_za, loss ; damage. 

~ke, descend ; go dowfl. 

-’ke, tush, canine tooth. 

__ke, sugar-cane (called nukri - 
cha by the Khonoma group, 
because used to feed mother- 
less infants). 

_ke, vb. hollow out, scoop out, 
carve (of wood or stone). 

ke, a prefix denoting a noun 
or adjective. 

ke“ba, a fall trap. 

keJba, gong. 

keba, the state or condition of 
being, existing, (that) which 
exists (from the verb ba , is). 

kebachti, residence ; dwelling 
place. 
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keb&, prepare mud for plaster- , 
ing walls or floor/ 

keb&, a b%mboo clapper for 
scaring birds and animals 
from the fields. 

kebe, (1) crowded ; packed 
close; thronged (both of 
place filled and of the 
individuals filling it). 

(2) to speak ill of ; backbite 
(with the implication of 
whispering). 

(3) to boil. 

ke"~bi, devil-possessed. 

ke_bi, taking two at a time. 

kebie, fall trap (for wild 
animals of some size). 

kebou, confound ; to put into 
confusion. 

kebou (kebu), noise : public 
talk. 

keboulie, the act of linking 
the arms. 

kebvtt, confuse ; to put into 
disorder. 

ke/chfia, cooking ; preparation 
of food. 

ke-cha = ( 1 ) reverberation, 
noise (as of the turmoil of a 
crowd, or of a hammering 
on wood). 

(2) worry, disturbance. 

ke_cha, reduplication, 
quickening up, (as of a man 
hammering with slow blows, 
or driving cattle too slowly). 

ke~ch&, kecha, wrestling. 

ke~cha (kesha), long. 

-kecha, a ravine ; valley 
between two hills. 

kechachie (keshathi), ever- 
lasting; forever. 

kechahuo, greedy ;«gluttonous. 


kecharii, dainty ; fastidious ; 
particular in the matter of 
food. 

kechavuo, convalescent (Adj.). 

kechazie, lazy; indifferent; 
neglectful. 

ke-che (ke-chie, kethi), 

(1) adze. 

(2) equal in height, level 
(of separate entities). 

ke~chie, spoon. 

ke-chie, n. wet ; dampness. 

ke_chie, hole. 

ke_chie (keshe), crochet- 
work, knitting, cross- 
stitching, netting, (verb 
— chie or she ) . 

ke/chhu (ke/shii), lift up. 

ke_chhii (ke-shii), threaten. 

kechti, to judge. 

ke/chii, small. 

ke-chii, (I) disease; sickness. 
(2) investigation, decision. 

ke\chu, (1) work; action. 

(2) overflowing ; too full (of a 
filled vessel, or of crops 
sown so as to transgress 
the boundary of a field). 

ke_chu, victuals ; food ; edib- 
les. 

kechiilhie, malicious ; mis- 
chievous. 

kechiipa, captious; perverse; 
pettifogging. 

kechiipa, hardy ; able to bear 
pain. 

kechurei, reddish; of ‘the 
complexion of human 
beings, or of the natural 
colour of wood. 

kechtirhuo, meat presented 
to a friend generally at timo 
of ceremonial feasts in 




exchange for similar compli- 
ments received or expected. 

kechiiri, gnarled, twisted (of 
trees). 

kechiirova, malingering, 
kechttrii, liar. * 

kechttruo, disorderly. 

kechtisia, sensitive ; unable 
to bear pain. 

ke_da, (1) examine; choose; 
select. 

(2) accuse falsely ; slander ; 
libel. 

ke~da, chopped (on a block) 
[< da]. 

ked&, tempt (in Biblical 
sense) ; test ; try (to find 
out what is in a person’s 
thoughts). 

ke~de, abuse ; reprove. 
ke~de, equal ; alike. 

ke_de, stamp on, trample ; 
press down (as of cooked 
rice in a pot). 

ke~dei, delay or hinder. 

ke“dei, closely woven, imper- 
vious (of basketrf or cloth), 
ke/dei, oblique ; askew (so 
as not to be seen clearly). 

ke-dei, throw ; hurl. 
ke_dei, burn4 (of wood only). 
ke~di, king; chief; kingdom. 
ke_di, change, 
kediba, throne 

ke dia, rectangular ; having 
four corners. 

ke-dia, the scarlet mini vet (a 
small bird). 

}tedie« (kediemia), slave; 
prisoner. 

kedieki, prison, 
kedierhe, agree ; compromise. 


kediese, agree ; compromise. 

kedfeze, to obey reciprocally ; 

to take one another’s word, 
kediki, palace, 
kedinuo, prince, 
kedipfii, queen.* 
ked&da, cunning ; clever. 
ked&, test*; tempt, 
ked&la, interrogate, 
kedou, chatter (as teeth). 
ked'A, weaving, 
ked&jii, experiment, try, 
practice (as of a new game 
or trick). 

ked&p&, presumptuousness. 

ke-du, a kind of tree, having 
a yellow wood with proper- 
ties that cause violent irrita- 
tion to many individuals. 

ke-du, to slice, used of the 
downward stroke of per- 
sons fighting with daos, or 
of the stroke of a pig with 
its tushes. 

ke/du, to fail to bear proper 
fruit after flowering, used of 
Job’s Tears (coix lachryma) 
only. 

ke”duo, (1) to mouth, mum- 
ble (of a toothless man 
trying to chew). 

(2) to try, test. 

ke-duo, a kind of thatching 
grass (? a species of andro- 
pogon). 

ke_duo, parallel ; side by 
side. 

keduoy& (keduch&), a little 
(either as noun or adverb). 

kedzahuru (horu), a kind of 
shrub which yields black 
fruit i^Leea sp.). 
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kedzi (1) to wind (as thread). 
(2) to be entangled (as by 
the feet in creepers). 

kedzieguo (kebigo), com- 
petitive shooting or throw- 
ing at a target. 

kedziekerie, underdone, hur- 
riedly and inadequately pre- 
pared (of food or dfcink prin- 
cipally). 

kedzierii, a collective noun 
applied to persons respon- 
sible for the act of displac- 
ing and misplacing articles 
without reference to one 
another. 

kedzo (kedzie), flying squir- 
rel ( pteromys ). 

• ke~dzii, short, 
ke/dzii, wavering, hesitating, 
ke-dzii, flail. 
ke\dzii, hoe. 
ke_dzu, poor, 
ke-dzii, meet, 
kedziikrfi, in haste. 

kedziile, optimistic (with im- 
plication that the optimism 
is an excuse for inaction). 

kedziilie, talkative, vocifer- 
ous (particularly of persons 
whose tongues have been 
loosened by liquor). 

kedziiluo, casual ; careless ; 
not strict in religious obser- 
vances. 

kedzttrhi, sloppy, watery (of 
cooked food). 

kefti, a small tree dwelling 
mammal (probably a para- 
doxure). 

kega, sprain. 

keg&, tighten, make tp,ut. 


ke ge, to twist, to turn (e.g., 
screw or unscrew) ; to shift 
(as a post) with a lever 
applied to the foot of the 
object shifted. 

ke-ge, * (1) to sprinkle ; to 
scatter in drops. 

(2) a cover, lid. 

ke_ge, wave, flourish ; to spin. 

ke_gei (kegi), fight ; make • 
war (both noun and verb). 

ke/gei (kegi), fight, quarrel 
(without weapons of war — 
applied to private fighting 
as distinct from warfare). 

_kegei (kegi), a cut made as 
by a saw (< gei= saw). 

Jke/gei (kegi), to sharpen 
slightly, put an edge on. 

kegou (kegu), hanging ; hung 
up; entangled (< gou). 

kegu or kegou, creeping ; one 
that crawls (< gou). 

kegu, to break, crunch, champ 
(of beads or cowries rubbed 
together in the hand, or of 
water-snails put whole into 
the mouth with their shells). 

ke~hie, (1) to warn. 

(2) to raise, revive (as of an 
old law suit). 

ke\hie, (A) feast. 

(B) (1) to compete in game ; 
a popular game among the 
Angami girls resembling 
skipping but without the 
rope. The jumping is 
continued till the loser tires 
and gives in. 

(2) the game itself. 

ke_hie, child’s wrapper ; a 
cloth for putting round the 
child when carrying it on 
the back. 
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kehie-kehtt, higgledy-piggle- 
dy, hugger-mugger. 

ke/hou, whoever, whatever. 

ke-hou (kehu), to bend. 

ke__hou, (1) to assemble; to 
hold meeting. 

(2) assembly; meeting (n.). 

kehoukeruo, carelessly ; 
remorsefully. 

kehouki, conventicle, church, 
club. 

ke-hu, a singing, “ ho-ho”- 
ing. 

ke_hu (kehuo), to breathe 
upon. 

ke_hu, to dry (paddy). 

ke~hii, to wave one’s cloth, to 
shake (trans.). 

ke/hii, failure (to pay a debt 
at the date agreed upon) . 

ke_hii, urge; to incite; (in 
jumping) to break away, by 
alighting on it, the ridge of 
earth formed in front of the 
last jumper’s footprints. 

ke~j&, fault. 

ke~j£, to strike one thing 
against another. 

ke_j&, to pollard or prune a 
tree or stump so that all 
the side shoots are taken off 
leaving only the main stem ; 
if applied to bamboos Ice-ja 
implies the cutting off of 
all the bamboos in the 
clump, leaving only their 
stumps. 

kejii —kedzii. 

.ke“k£, (1) to flick, flip, poke, 
push (with a cane, bamboo 
or other pliant instrument) 
(cane: thepe). 


(2) to pick with a needle or 
knitting needle (as in 
knitting or darning). 

ke/ka, elevate (from a hori- 
zontal or oblique position 
to an oblique or more nearly 
upright position: if raised 
to the vertical pedoit is 
used, n$t keka). 

ke_ka, loss, usually in sense 
of financial loss as on a 
contract. 

kekakemhe, doom, ruin, 
extinction (used only in 
oaths or abuse, < keka = 
loss and kemhe = burnt out 
ashes). 

ke~kha, last (as of a line of 
men marching or birds 
flying). 

ke-kha, prohibition, to 
prohibit. 

ke_kha, clip, bind, fasten 
(used of any encircling 
fastening, as a bracelet or 
wrist watch, of binding or 
clipping with metal clips ; 
also of lashing witfi bamboo 
ties that encircle (e.g.) a 
rail) . 

ke/khou (vb.), to push, elbow, 
close up. 

ke-khou, knock, rap (with the 
knuckle). 

kekhra, that which is spread 
to cover or receive an object 
on a clean surface ; may be 
applied also to a flat surface 
of prepared earth. 

kekhravii, stupid ; idiotic 
untactful. 

ke~khr&, sour, tart, acid. 

ke“khr&, repeat (of repeating 
correctly words uttered first 
erroneously). 
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ke~khr&, an inferior kind of 
thatching grass (jfrobaMy a 
sctccharum). 

ke_khr&, to 4 beat (as for game 
in the jungle, making a noise , 
cf. kekhru), 

ke-khre, containing salt, 
saltish, sufficiently salted to 
be palatable. * 

ke_khre, (1) the ham, the 
hollow at the back of the 
knee, the popliteal space 
(generally of humans, cf. 
phika). 

(2) to fold. 

ke“khre, reduction (in price) ; 
reduced price. 

kekhrekelhe, relish; savoury 
food. 

ke”khrie, ferociousness ; 
aggressiveness. 

ke-khrie, love, affection, 
liking. 

ke_khrie, intrigue, fornication, 
liaison, illicit love affair. 

kekhriekhrii, barefaced; 
shameless ; impudent. 

kekhru, to shake or work 
about an object that is loose 
in its socket (as a loose tooth, 
or handle). 

kekhru - tsti , burial-place , 

cemetery. 

ke-khrii, lavation, washing 
(i.e. the act of washing some- 
thing). 

ke-khrii, (1) tough, hard, 
durable. 

(2) stale, bad (of food). 

keJdirtt, a prop, an object 
placed under another to ele- 
vate it. 

kevkhrtt, to beat (as for game 
in the jungle, but quietly, 
shaking trees, etc. cf . kekhrd). 


kekhrttdzii, awkward, 
unskilful, clumsy, stupid. 

ke~khruo, help ; assistance. 

ke_khruo, subscribe (to fund, 
in cash or in kind). 

kekhudsi, half-hearted, soft, 
weak (of person working 
without energy). 

kekinyi, a visit of ceremony 
paid by one community toe 
another to keep up ancient 
alliances and cement new 
ones. Paid after the 
Sekrengi genna. 

ke~kie (vb.), (1) call (to some 
one at a distance). 

(2) ricochet. 
ke~kie, (n.) parroquet. 

ke_kie, (ke_ki&), (1) call, act 
of calling. 

(2) act of showing, 
ke/kre, derisive, mocking. 
ke_kre, laughter, mirth. 

ke-krei, another ; other ; 
different. 

ke_krei, ring; tinkle. 

kekrie, to whisper, speak 
with bated breath (on 
account of awe). 

kekriepie, to carry a thing 
together, i.e., when two or 
more persons combine to 
do so. 

ke“kru, flow, current, 
ke-kru, kekru, to eat or drink 
from a single dish or cup. 
ke_kru, kekru, unimpaired ; 

without hole or fault, 
kekrurhe (adj.), uniform, har- 
monious. 

ke/krii, wrong, mistake, error, 
ke-kru (adj.), rotten (of a hole 
in a tree where a branch has 
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rotted) or of any decayed 
vegetable matter, also of an 
ulcer on a living body. 

ke\krii, fall, act of falling. 

ke-krii, (1) adj.,dark (applied 
to the darker patches of 
variable or fluid materials 
such as water, and parti* 
cularly cloud. 

(2) civet cat ; in particular 
the lesser civet, viverricula 
malaccensis. 

kekriidd, an offensive smell, 
resembling that of the civet 
cat, which sometimes 
attaches itself to the clothes 
or bodies of persons entering 
the jungle. 

kekriikriivd, the larger Indian 
civet (viverra zibetha). 

ke~la, find out by exhaustive 
enquiry. 

ke-la (vb.), (1) unroll. 

(2) sort out. 

(3) give back, return (trans.). 

(4) return (intrans.). 

ke/la (n., adj.), last. 

ke/la (vb.), save, rescue, 
recover. 

ke\la (vb.), to cause to feel 
something hard or rough, e.g. 
of a pebble slipped down the 
neck, or a stone under an 
apparently smooth surface, 
or of the proverbial pea 
under the princess’s mat- 
tress. 

ke-la (vb.), (1) spill. 

„ (2) abuse, or scold, recipro- 
cally. 

kelakelie, (1) to search 

. thoroughly, examine in 
detail. 

(2) as a noun “ Salvation ” 
(a modem use). 


kelakelieu, Saviour (a recently 
nmde wt>rd). 

kelalie, saved ; rescued, 
kelalie, slow, lazy, inattentive. 
ke“l&, thread ; yarn. 

ke-1 to waggle (used of 
causing the end of any long 
and thin object to oscillate). 

ke~l&, a kind of tree ('. a 
magnolia), 

kel&da, weak-minded, men- 
tally defective. 

kel&guo, the cocoon and pupa 
of a kind of insect. 

kel&guo, eugenia , a kind of tree 
(one of the myrtacece) on 
which the pupa keldguo is 
found. 

kel&shti, blue. 

kel&yhu, clumsy ; inexpert. 

ke~le, cause to tremble or 
quiver, shake gently. 

ke\le, kele, thought ; opinion ; 
understanding. 

ke\le, to make a hole in the 
ground by prizing out stones 
and scraping out the earth 
below them. 

ke-le, (1) (adj.) hot; >by 
euphemism. 

(2) the pudenda, male or 
female. 

ke\le, kele, to pinch, nip with 
fingers. 

ke_le, (1) to nibble, bite with 
the front teeth. 

(2) to remain without food. 
ke“lei (ke“li), marrow, 
ke/lei, single out (for punish- 
ment or blame which others 
should share), 
ke-lei (ke-li), rest, repose. 
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keJtei, to throw (of a stone 
or lump of earth op any com- 
pact object, not of a stick or 
a spear), c 

keleivtinuo, a chicken with 
scanty feathers. 

c 

keleza, to divide into equal 
parts (of funeral meats 
divided among relatives). 

kelha, spread. 

ke\lhe, (1) to feel excess of 
heat. 

(2) to inhale, draw in (oi 
breath taken sharply into 
the lungs, or of water drawn 
into a squirt). 

ke/lhe (n.), dainty or tasteful 
food. 

ke/lhe (vb.), disrobe ; let fall 
the cloth from the shoulders. 

kelhi, (1) awry (adj.) ; >(2, 
vb.) to cold shoulder, boy- 
cott, to refuse participation 
in anything (on account of 
ill feeling). 

kelhie, malicious, mischievous, 
wanton. 

kelhila, to go back on a 
bargain. 

kelhisu, to bid as at an auc- 
tion ; to compete at a bar- 
gain. 

kelhite, to seal a bargain by 
paying earnest money. 

kelhi_ tha, bargain ; discussion 
of the price in buying and 
selling. 

Hence (? sarcastically) — 

kelhi“tha, cheapen, beat 
down, make disingenuous 
offers much below the real 
price. 

ke~lhou (kelhu), throw; cast. 


[N.S., XXIX, 

ke-lhou (kelhu), (1) nature, 
physical condition or appear- 
ance. 

(2) phratry, subdivision of 
tribe (rare). 

ke_lhou, do earth- work (as in 
making an embankment or 
trench). 

kelhouzha, age. 

ke“li, squirrel. 

ke/li (bvuru), bull-roarer. 

ke/li, surplus, remainder. 

ke~li, sing. 

ke-li, felis chaus or affinis , 
one of the jungle cats, said 
by Angamis to suffer from 
chronic dyspepsia, whence 
persons similarly afflicted 
seek to drink from the 
drinking vessel of a man 
who has killed one, which 
cures their complaint. 
When in the throes of 
stomach-ache this feline 
shrieks aloud and is so obtuse 
to all but its sufferings that 
a man may catch it alive. 

ke_li, exchange. 

ke~lie, tickle. 

ke-lie, call, send for ; send 
order for. 

ke-lie (kelia), wear round the 
neck. 

-kelie (in compounds) implies 
a personal contact or 
possession , < l ie = take. 

kelikeria, a kind of squirrel 
possessing a disagreeable 
smell. 

kelishushanuo, a kind of cat 
or rodent (?) reported tc 
destroy elephants by gnaw- 
ing at their stomachs (< 
Jceli — a wild dyspeptic cat). 
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kelivachu, a severe colic pain 
(<keli, the wild dyspeptic 
feline, and vachii— stomach- 
ache). 

ke lu, to pick off stones from 
the earth. 

ke~lu, salute ; greet. 

ke~lu (khulu), a species of 
small boring beetle which 
eats away dry bamboos and 
timber; the holes made by 
such insects. 

ke_lu, (1) Foreign object in the 
eye ; smarting in the eye 
caused by such particle. 

(2) bitterness, rankling 
caused in the mind by offen- 
sive words, or by the sight 
of a personal enemy. 

kelou, the grubs of various 
beetles, found in the wood 
of dead and living trees and 
used as food, chiefly or per- 
haps exclusively those of 
lamellioorns such as the stag- 
beetle (lucanus) and the Her- 
cules beetle (dynastes). ?> 

kelouga, cowardly ; timid. 

ke~luo, keluo, amiable, good- 
natured. 

ke-luo, keluo, fat, obese. 

keluohuo, (fj dumb (of human 

beings) ; 

(2) barren (of trees, crops, 
etc. that fail to bear fruit). 

keluokela, frank, candid, 
sincere. 

ke ma, to feel discomfort, be 
uncomfortable (as with ill- 
fitting clothes or on account 
of some irritation). 

ke-ma, (1) (vb. intrans.) unite 
(e.g. of the sides of a cut 
or wound) ; congeal (as of 
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feathers with bird-lime, or 
cloth vfith glue). 

(2) (in compounds with trans. 
vb.) join, cause* to join (e.g. 
bieicema— place in contact). 
keme~b&, blunt (of the point 
only, not of *the edge; ; opp. 
of Jcemethe). 
keme-bd*, rotten. 
keme_b&, kissing. 
keme~chii (vb,), recriminate, 
indulge in reciprocal abuse 
(c/. infra , kemehie). 

keme-chii (adj.), (1) idle, lazy. 

(2) dirty, filthy, ugly, dis- 
gusting. 

keme_chii (adj.), clean, neat, 
keme da, to work in each 
other’s field alternatively, 
keme-da, cunning, adroit, 
deceitful. 

kemehe, pale, wanting in 
pigmentation (of flesh or 
leaves not exposed to the 
sun) ; yellowish, 
kemehie (vb.), recriminate in 
loud tones, shout reciprocal 
abuse (cf. supra , kCmechii). 
(adj.) rough (of surface, as 
sand paper). 

(n.) that which a dog or pig 
has bitten and dropped or 
left (usually of food, etc.). 

keme_hie, within reach, reach- 
able, able to reach (<mehie 
q.v.). 

keme“hou, lecherous (of fowls, 
also of human beings), 
keme-hou (adj.), desirable, 
making covetous (of the pro- 
perty coveted). 

keme_hou, to fight as cocks 
do ; also of persons quar- 
relling or back-biting. 


Ang ami -English Dictionary 
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kemehii, to take fresh air, go 
out for change of air (after 
remaining at home on 
account of illness, etc.). 

keme-l& (noun), moaner, 
groaner, * disipal jimmy ’ (in 
the phrase kemeld kemerei— 

4 does nothing but moan 5 of 
a very sick man, also meta- 
phorically = nothing but a 
grumbler). 

keme-l&, kernel^ (n.), that 
which is asked for (v. rarely 
if ever used). 

keme.J& (adj.), crazy, idiot, 
half-witted; stupid. 

kemelha, boastful. 

keme”luo, one that is soft or 
fragile (in contradistinction 
to others that are less so). 

keme-luo (noun), that which 
is stout (usually of thread, 
rope, etc. in distinction to 
weaker threads, etc.). 

keme_luo, that which yields 
a lather (as soap). 

kemema, tasteless. 

keme-na, that which emits a 
stench or stink. 

keme_na, dandy ; fop ; vain ; 
flirtatious (always with refer- 
ence to a person who is seek- 
ing to make an effect on 
persons of the opposite sex). 

kemenya, a soft grained rice 
used particularly in brewing. 

kemepo, reckless, rash, hasty. 

kemerarii, make red ; usually 
in compounds, as in the 
phrase bie-kemerarii vb. = 
scratch until red (with 
blood). 

keme^e, narrow place, 
ravine, gorge. 


keme-re, face to face, with the 
face near that of another, 
as when whispering. 

keme-re, fidgety, finicky, 
restless, erratic; used also 
of pefsons eating a little of 
this and a little of that 
instead of making a proper 
meal. 

keme-rei, meet and twist < 
together, vb. intrans., used 
of birds flying round one 
another when mating or 
fighting, of lovers linking 
arms, but always with the 
implication of the twisting 
of two strands which meet 
from opposite directions. 

keme_rei, the state of being 
busy. 

keme“rie, that which is red. 

keme_rie, inspiring fear or 
awe, dreadful, terrible. 

keme~~ru, purblind. 

keme/rii, circular. 

keme-rii, reciprocal expecta- 
tion, as of two persons 
awaiting one another, or 
arranging to meet. 

keme\rii, destitute. 

keme_rii, hunger. 

keme"~ruo, (1) a tf&ciprocal act 
of fondling with the hands 
between two persons, used 
also of animals ; > 

(2) a kind of painful boil 
or tumour which the sufferer 
cannot leave alone. 

keme-ruo, roan ; a colour 
approaching brown or grey 
composed of hairs or 1 spots 1 
of different colours giving a 
uniform appearance to the 
eye. 
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kemethe, pointed, having a 
sharp point (v. hemebd), 

kemeya, wideness. 

kemeyd, reciprocal licking. 

kemey& (kemyeng&), prodi- 
gal. • 

keme~yie, famous. 

keme'yie, (kemeli), cheap- 
ness. 

keme~zhie, trouble. 

keme“zhie, weariness. 


keme_zhie, pitiable, miser- 
able. # 

kemezo, keep company (a 
euphemism fo» keJchrie ). 

kemhe, a blowing (with the 
breath). 

ke“mie, polish; to give the 
finishing touch. 

ke_mie,* pestle for pounding 
rice. 




Article No. 16, 


Notes 1 on the Vakatakas of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and their Country, 4th to 8th Century AJD. 

By T. A. Weli,sted. 


It is comparatively speaking only within recent years 
t that any detailed attention has been paid to the Vakataka 
dynasty. Epigraphical research is gradually revealing the 
very important role played by these riders in Gupta India and 
it is hoped therefore that the following notes may be considered 
of interest. The sites described below are linked by Gupta type 
brick remains and their period further determined by evidence 
afforded by sculptural and epigraphical material. 


A number of the settlements of the Vakataka period are 

Vakataka settlements “°f g< f 6ral ma P of 

near Ramtek. Strict H»te 5, fig. 1. 

Of these the townsite at Mansar is the 
only one that has so far been investigated in any detail, but a 
general description of the group will not be out of place. 

Khindsi, Bheugarh, and Ghughusgarh appear to be mainly 
outpost settlements situated on high ground commanding a 
wide view of the surrounding country. 

At Khindsi there is the ruin of a rough-stone and brick 
fort on the hill top immediately to the west of the Sur river 
gorge and 300 ft. above the plain level 2 . Below thi^ on the 
north side of the hill and now normally covered by the water 
in the irrigation reservoir is a settlement the extent of which it 
is impossible to determine. 


1 In the preparation of these rotes I gratefully acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the following gentlemen : ° y 

Dr. Q. R. Hunter, of Nagpur University, who has taken a 
great deal of trouble in helping with literature and without whose 
interest and encouragement the investigations would not have 
been made ; 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit, of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose 
opinions and help in tracing literature have been invaluable'; 

Mr. W. V. Grigson, D. C. Nagpur, and Mr. M. A. 8 u boor, of the 
Nagpur Museum, whose information led to the reconnaissance of 
the Nandpur site ; 

Mi. G. Francis for a number of suggestions ; 

Messrs. Rahat Ali and J. Francis for much help in the prepara- 
tion of field notes. 1 * 

. 2 ^Similarly at Pavnar in Wardha District is another highly interesting 

site, with a high strong old fort overlooking a river. The identification 
of this place with Pravarapur of the Vakataka copperplates is highly 
probable, in which case it may be considered as the city founded by 
Pravarasena I, an early Vakataka ruler and the capital of the dynasty--- 
K. N. D. • 

( 159 ) 
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At Bheugarh no brick remains have as yet been located, 
but the hill which rises nearly 400 ft. from the plain is 
extensively terraced and fortified with drystone walling. 

Ghughusgarh, where there are stone and brick remains, is 
400 ft, above the river level and seems intended to guard the 
northern approach to Nandpur from the Satpura range, in the 
foothills of which it is situated. 

Across the river from Nandpur and Ghughusgarh are 
scattered brick ruins in thick jungle, the full extent of which 
still remain to be dfetermined. 

Of the two major sites Mansar and Nandpur, the latter 
although apparently smaller, occupies a 
* ar s * ron S er position and unlike the former 
has been extensively fortified. 

Advantage has been taken of the hilly nature of the site 
to ring the town with massive drystone walling which whilst 
nowhere of any great height, varies in width from 10 to 20 ft. 
at the top and is so placed that every use is made of the 
natural slope of the ground, with the result that an attacking 
host would be confronted with almost impossible slopes of 
considerably more than 100 ft. in some cases. 

These fortifications are roughly in the form of an equilateral 
triangle, apex to the south, with the length of each side about 
1 mile. 

The site is bounded on the W.SW. by the Dhobigota nallah 
and on the E.SE. by the Pench river and is obviously one of 
great strength. 

Preliminary reconnaissance of the walled enclosure suggests 
that not all of it was used for erecting buildings and whilst 
part is* definitely unsuitable owing to its hilly nature, it is 
possible that other apparently suitable spots, now blank, were 
once occupied by huts of flimsy type which must have perished 
without leaving any trace. 

There seems at any rate to have been an overflow to the 
south bank of the Dhobigota nallah, as brick fragments are 
found in one or two fields there. 


In the southern portion of the walled enclosure is the ruin 
of a large building, which, from its layout and unusual size, was 
possibly a palace. Whilst nothing now remains above ground 
beyond brick nibble the lines of the walls are easy to follow and 
are shown in the plan, Plate 6, fig. 2. 

The existence of extensive ruins in association with the 
name Nandpur (Nandipura) is significant. One of the copper 
plate grants 1 of Prabhavati Gupta, the Vakataka Queen 
Regent, was issued from Nandivardhana, which has been 
identified tentatively with Nagardhan, 4 miles to the south df 


1 Poona # plates. Ep . Ind. t Vol. XV. 
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Ramtek. 1 Brick fragments are certainly found in a field near 
Nagardhan but none appear to be of sufficient size to warrant 
the supposition that they are derived from the large ‘ Gupta *' 
type bricks, about 18" x 9" x 3", such as occur so plentifully 
at Mansar, Khindsi, Nandpur, and Ghughusgarh. In fact the 
Nagardhan bricks appear to be recent and are indistinguishable 
from the brick debris at the modern fort in th&t village 2 3 and 
there are thus stronger grounds for supposing that at Nandpur 
we have the remains of the ancient Nandi vardhana," and not 
at Nagardhan as hitherto suggested. 

The occurrence of 4 * Gupta ’ type bricks and the ruins of 
Mansar what was assumed to be a Buddhist 

monastery near Mansar were first noted 
many years ago 4 but no proper examination of the area would 
appear to have been made. In 1928 a certain amount of 
interesting material came to light and led to the examination 
of the whole area surrounding Mansar tank, with the result 
that the traces of an extensive townsite were discovered. 

The extreme limits of occupation were roughly 2 miles 
from east to west and 1 \ miles from north to south, and whilst 
a large part must have been thinly settled, the evidence of close 
settlement to the east, south-east, and south of the tank is 
sufficient to indicate a town of some size. (Plan, Plate 7.) 

During the course of investigations a number of carved 
stone fragments were found at surface on the hill slopes to the 
south of the lake 6 . These are assignable to the early centuries 
of the Christian era and a few are shown in the illustrations, 
Plate 11. One of these, of some interest, is a fragment of stone, 
cut with characters of 5th century a.d., shown in Plate 6, fig. 1. 

Much of the original layout of the site is now difficult to 
trace, particularly in the eastern portion traversed by the 
railway, from which ballast has been quarried for many years 
and where since investigations started almost all traces have 
gone, thanks to villagers, ballast work, and erosion. 

In the middle section, monastery site and hill B on the 
plan, much fnore remains. Hill B was apparently overbuilt 
with temples and all surface finds of sculpture have come from 


1 R. B. Hira Lai, Inscr. : C. P. and Berar, No. 4. 

Adopted also by K. P. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S. , XIX, 1 and 2. 

2 The Nagardhan bricks are almost exactly half size, large fragments 
are therefore almost indistinguishable from small fragments of * Gupta 9 
type brick, and unless great care is taken in examination, misleading 
conclusions are easily arrived at. 

3 Two engraved seals have been found at Nandpur ; one reading 
* — deva ’ and the other 4 Rudradeva ’ in characters of the 3rd and 4th 
century a.d. They date therefore to about the time of Pravarasena I. 
Rudradeva may be the alternative name of Rudrasena I, the successor of 
Pravarasena, but the absence of any titles on the seal makes it unlikely 
that it was a royal one. 

4 P.W.D. note 112 of 1906, and Nagpur Gazetteer , 1908. 

6 Some of these are now in the Nagpur Museum. 
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there. Such as have been found exhibit considerable skill and 
mastery in execution and from the quantity and diversity of 
character must represent a very large number of images. The 
stone used iS a fine-grained aluminous sandstone, easy to work 
and permitting a fine finish. 

A notable feature of the town is the mile-long stone facing 
of the Mansar*fcank, dry built of large boulders and stone slabs, 
reaching its greatest development at the monastery site ; this is 
shown in Plate 12. 

In marked contrast to Nandpur there is at Matisar no 
evidence of fortification, though the surrounding hills appear 
to have been occupied by watch -posts. The western post 
(WO on plan) was possibly in signal communication with 
Bheugarh 8 miles to the north-west, the eastern post (EO 
on plan) may have been similarly in touch with Kindsi 6 miles 
to the east, whilst the main hill to the north and hill B to the 


south of the tank overlook the country for many miles. The 
old north road runs through the eastern end of the town and in 
view of the persistence of trade routes is almost certain to have 
formed one of the original lines of communication. It is traceable 
for a distance of nearly 20 miles. 

This is a piece of raised ground at the eastern end of the 
,, , tank and is nearlv 11 acres in extent. In 

the centre is a large mound which rises to 
a height of 40 ft. above the level and resembles the ruined 
stump of a Buddhist stupa in its general appearance, an 
impression which is not confirmed by a close examination, which 
reveals traces of a rectangular building measuring 150 ft. X 85 ft. 
in the centre of the mound. It is possibly therefore the remains 
of a vihara or even of a secular building with surrounding 
courts, but whatever its character, which can only be revealed 
by excavation, it obviously covered a group of buildings of 
great importance. 

Until quite recently the site has been used by villagers as a 
brick quarry, so much so that it has been possible to obtain a 
very tolerable idea of the ground plan as revealed by this 
destruction. This is shown in Plate 8. 


The site is so situated that it receives no drainage from 
outside, soil erosion thus playing a very small part in the 
silting of the courts, which must be due largely to the debris 
from the buildings. The inner court of nearly 3 acres is silted 
to a depth of at least 5 ft. and the outer court of over 7 acres 
to a depth of about 3 ft. 

The width of the walls varies from H to 4J ft. and 
although walls are nowhere visible above ground, judging from 
the excavations made by villagers, wall heights of 11 or 12 ft. 
including foundations, still remain. Although so much damage 
has been done in the past there is evidence that considerable 
lengths of wall have escaped and even where bricks have been 
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quarried the foundations have probably escaped in many cases 
by the caving in of earth from the sides. * The bricks used in 
this construction are of typical large size, measuring about 
17"x9"x3", but are not strictly uniform, size variations of Y 
or so in any of the dimensions being common. 

The peculiar construction of a small brick lined depression 

Altar Site exposed in a cutting at thS Mansar man- 

ganese mine attracted attention and led to 
a careful examination. Part was undoubtedly lost due to 
mining work but enough remained to make the mode of con- 
struction quite clear. It is shown in plan and section in Plate 9, 
and its location at S in the town plan, Plate 7. 

The centre of the depression was occupied by a complex of 
earthen pots, horse bones, charred wood, and earth. Most of 
the pots were in small pieces, hopelessly mixed up, and gave the 
impression of having been arranged in a heap, probably of 
several layers and then smashed by the force of earth from 
above. This rendered the separation very difficult but sufficient 
pots were obtained complete or in sufficiently large fragments 
to allow of the identification of 15 shapes (see Plate 10). From 
the quantity and character of the residue it is certain that several 
times this number of types were originally represented and 
the total number of pots were possibly a couple of hundred. 

The following objects w T ere recovered from the complex : — 

1. A fragment of porous, brick (?), of pumice-like appear- 
ance, flat on one side and rounded on the other ; size 4J" x 2|" 

xli". 

2. A dark -red stone implement, smooth but unpolished, 
with a semi-circular razor-like edge; size If" xl$" 

3. A light-red stone implement, smooth and polished, with 
blunt edges ; size 5" x 2\" X £". 

4. A circular stone grinder, diameter 9", thickness 3", 
with a depression in the centre of the upper surface 2" across 
and 1 V deep. 

5. A triangular brick, texture very fine and smooth, 
colour light brick-red, edges rounded, and from the centre of 
the base which at this point appears to have been pared awa f 
apparently by a knife after manufacture, three parallel lines 
running to the apex ; size, height of triangle 5|", base 4|", 
thickness f" ; lines depressed in the brick T ’- (y " and V apart. 

6. A terra-cotta human figure of coarse texture, 2V height 
possibly intended as a toy. 

7. A copper toe (?) ring, made from a single piece of 
coarse wire in the form of a three-ringed spiral (probably modern). 

8* Charred wood fragments. 

9. Three circular stone discs, two 4" dia. by £* thick, one 
3" dia. by £". 

10. Horse bones, small fragments mostly badly decayed, 
but some teeth readily recognizable. 
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It was the uncovering of this and its destruction during 
. c mining work, due to ignorance, that led 

no. r c ,v a*. eventually to the examination of the 

Mansar area* the results of which are given in these notes. 

The location is shown at T in the town plan, Plate 7. 

This shaft reached to within 2 feet of the surface and 
extended downwards to the junction of the surface soil with 
bedrock 14 feet from the surface, its total height therefore 
was 12 feet. 

Of square plan, with walls of single brick construction, 
the space enclosed was about 4£ sq. ft. The bricks were of* 
large size, 18" x 9|" x 3|". Near the bottom, making a lower 
chamber 15" deep, was a false floor of brick. The bottom of 
the lower chamber was also paved with brick and rested directly 
on bedrock. 

In the upper part of the shaft was filled earth from which 
was recovered a small snake image of greenish soapstone and 
some pottery 1 . 

Beneath the false floor was a large spherical pot, 1 ft. in 
diameter containing ashes ; with it also were several small pots. 
Altogether 17 complete pots were recovered, some of which are 
shown in the photograph, Plate 5, fig. 2. 

It is presumably a burial shaft. 

As the Vakatakas favoured Saivaism, the presence of a 
number of lingas at Mansar and else- 
mgas. where is to be expected. At Mansar no 

less than 6 have been found, some apparently still occupying the 
ground where they were originally erected. At Khindsi there is 
another* now propped up outside a small shrine close to the 
irrigation embankment. It has obviously come from the 
settlement close by, now submerged by the reservoir. One has 
also been found at Nandpur. These 8 lingas are all very 
similar, about 5 ft. high with a rounded upper part of 1 to 1 £ ft. 
joining directly to a square shaft. 

On the whole, decay at Mansar has gone so far that excava- 
tion is not likely to yield miuck in the 
way of results, with two exceptions, the 
Monastery and Hill B sites, which are 
both very promising. At Nandpur the situation is somewhat 
different as the ruins have become jungle-covered, and being off 
the beaten track are likely to have escaped brick quarrying and 
destruction by villagers. Promising excavation sites here 
appear to be the supposed palace site and a large raised mound 
some distance to the north-east of it. At this latter place 
there are the remains of buildings on a square raised site, with 
a large linga embedded in the ground. It is presumably a 


Prospects of 
Excavation. 


1 British Museum : Acquisition No. 1987 of 1930* 
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temple area. Judging from the fragments visible in the soil 
it is likely to yield amongst other things a good deal of pottery. 
A claim has been put forward that at the time of 

„ Pravarasena I the Vakataka rule extended 
Southern character of . . £ , , , 

the Empire. over the g reater part <>f northern and 

scgithern India, with the capital at or near 
Oanj-Nachne in Central India and that only as a result of the 
rise of the Gupta Empire were the Vakatakas driven to seek 
their main fortune in the south. 1 That this powerful empire 
should have been paralysed by the defeat of feudatories at the 
battle ’ of Kausambi and have remained in a state of inaction 
for at least one, probably two, years until the return from the 
south of Samudra Gupta and the subsequent £ battle ’ at Eran 
seems most improbable. If the Vakatakas had been paramount 
in the north it is hard to understand why, after Kausambi, 
in which they themselves were not involved, they were 
apparently unable to overrun Gupta territory and at the least 
seriously embarrass Samudra Gupta's southern campaign. 
Failing that, at the £ battle ’ of Eran, with half the empire 
already lost, a final desperate effort to retrieve fortune would 
surely have been made, which would, on the defeat and death 
of Rudrasena I have resulted in complete collapse, bankruptcy 
of the State, and the revolt of the south. The remarkable 
recuperation under Rudrasena’ s successor Prithivisena I shows 
the resources of the State practically intact and must indicate 
that whatever influence the Vakatakas may have had in the 
north the main strength of the empire was in the south. 2 

As a result of the £ defeat ’ at Eran influence in northern 
India ceased but even so they appear to have been considered 
so important that their neutrality in the north, essential to the 
consolidation of the Gupta power, had to be ensured by the 
betrothal of Samudra Gupta’s grand-daughter to Prithivi sena’s 
son. 3 


Further, Vindhya^akti, founder of the dynasty, is recorded 
as a Naga general whose conquests were largely in the very 
territories afterwards recognized not only as integral and 
important parts of the Vakataka dominions but also to a great 
extent as the £ home ’ districts. 4 

It is difficult to avoid the inference that what he conquered 
for his masters he kept for himself. It explains the administra- 
tion of outlying districts from the Central Provinces 5 and 


1 t, ana 5. K. P. Jayaswal, J.H.O.R.N ., XIX, 1 and 2. 

2 Witness the rapidity with which the Gupta Deccan province 
passed again under the Vakatakas and also their defeat of the Kadambas. 

• 3 [n view of the great power of the Guptas and the high importance, 

from the point of view of prestige, attached to the marriage of a daughter 
of an imperial house, the importance of this marriage appears to have 
received less attention than it deserves. Coming after the ‘ defeat ’ of 

the Vakatakas nt Eran it is a remarkable tribute to the anxiety of the 
Guptas. 
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renders the location, of the capital at Ganj-Nachne unlikely on 
account both of its northern position and its situation in feudatory 
territory. 1 The last condition might perhaps be justifiable if 
the political 4 * * * position in the north was stable, which judging by 
the ease with which the Guptas rose to power it was not. 

On the whole therefore the Vak«?takas would certainly 
appear as rulers whose main strength lay in the south. 

A suggestion has been made that the capital was near 
. . Ramtek 2 3 and it certainly appears to have 

0S ca,p?tHl the claims to consideration : situated in the 

r Nagpur country in which as “ home ” 

territory the capital would be expected ; roughly at the geo- 
graphic centre of the sphere of influence ; intimately associated 
with the known records 8 ; and with the traces of extensive 
settlements in the near neighbourhood, Ramtek must have 
occupied a position of great importance in the Vakataka empire. 


1 G.I., No. 53 and 54 ; E.I., XVIT, 12. Inscriptions of Vyaghradeva, 
feudatory. 

2 Vis Vakataka Supplement suggests that the capital was 
near Ramtek at the time of Prabhavati Gupta and Pravarasena IT. 

3 Plato 1, No. 1 is a place map of the known records which analyse 
as follows : — 

Feudatory . . 7, (Ajanta 3, Nachne 4). 

Royal . . 1 each, Jubbulporo, Chhindwara, Seoni, Bala- 

ghat, Chamak, and Riddhapur * 

1 from Nandivardhana ) both near 
1 found at Khindsi ** ) Ramtek. 

* Riddhapur plates were issued at, and the Mannar 5th century 
fragment was found near, Ramtek. 

** Omally recorded as from Ramtek. Mr. Suboor of the Nagpur 
Museum informs me that it was actually found during the construction 
of the reservoir at Khindsi. 

In view of the supposed predominance of the Vakataka, s in the* north 
it is disappointing that no record, even feudatory, has been found further 
north than Nachne. 
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Note. — Inscriptions. Since writing the above I have been 
fortunate in securing an entirely new Vakataka copperplate 
grant comprising four plates, ring and seal complete and in 
excellent preservation. Professor Mirashi of Nagpur Univer- 
sity, who has kindly undertaken the editing of these plates and 
who hopes to publish them shortly, informs me that they record 
the grant by Pravarasena II, of a village to a Brahmin. The 
plates were issued from Narattangavari in the 23rd regnal year. 
The find-spot is about 8 miles south of Katangi in the Balaghat 
district, Central Provinces, 31 miles W -S.W. of Balaghat and 
34 miles N.E. of Ramtek. On the map of inscription find-spots 
its position would be roughly halfway between Ramtek and 
Balaghat and a little to the north of a line joining them. 

T. A. -W. 


Iiamtek , C.l\, 
4tth July, 1934. 
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Fig. 2. Vakataka Inscriptions. 











Fig. 2. Potteries and Lingas discovered at Mansar. 
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Plate 6. 
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Plate 7. 
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Plate 11 
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Article No. 17 . 


A few types of Sedentary Games of Lowe^* Bengal. 

By <L*t]ndra Mohan Datta. 

( Communicated by Dr. S. L. Hora .) 

Tlic types of sedentary games described below are played 
y>y the local people of the districts of 24-Parganas, Howrah 
and Hooghly. There is an erroneous impression that these 
games are not indigenous but have been imported from up * 
country. The author (an inhabitant of Pmihati, about 10 
miles north of Calcutta on the Ganges) learnt these games about 
35 years ago. It has been ascertained from old men of 70 
and over that the games were prevalent in their boyhood. 
The author has noticed them being played by the Bengalees 
at Asansol, Burdwan, Midnapore, Ranaghat, Santipur, Khulna, 
and Baris al. 

Tant-fant. 

The diagram used for the game of Tant-fant is shown 
in figure 1. It is generally drawn on floor with a piece of 

charcoal or broken brick. 
Two persons play the 
game. At the commence- 
ment of the game each 
player places three distinc- 
tive pieces on the three 
cross-points (ABC or 1)EF) 
of his side of the square. 
In the first move, a piece 
is shifted to the central fine 
TT. The game is won, 
when all the three pieces 
belonging to a player lie in a 
straight fine anywhere 
(horizontally, vertically, or 
obliquely) with the excep- 
tion of the starting line. 

[R. Das-Gupta has des- 
cribed this type of game from 
Vikrampore (Quart. Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad , XIV, pp. 
242, 243, 1314 B.S.) under the local name of Tin-guti jjait pait, 
but unfortunately his description is very meagre. In the game 
described above no piece of the adversary is to be removed 
from tlu\board, but in the Vikrampore game as soon as three 
pieces are^ arranged in a straight line, a piece of the adversary is 
removed # from the board. In this way the winner of the game 
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Fig. 1. 
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will be one who removes from the board all the three pieces 
of his opponent without losing any one of his piece. According 
to Das-Gupta the popularity of the game is on the wane. 
S. L. H.] 

Lau-kata-kati. 

The diagram used in playing the game of Lau-kata-kati 
is shown in figure 2. The game is played by two persons 
with 1 8 pieces ; each player places his 
nine distinctive pieces on the nine cross- 
points of his triangle leaving the apex 
vacant. In the first move, a piece is 
shifted to the central point 0 and then the 
usual rules of draughts are followed, with 
the exception that only one piece can 
be captured at a time. One, who captures 
all the nine pieces of his adversary, is the 
winner. 

[Humphries {Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Ben- 
gal, II, p. 123, 1906) refers to an identical 
game played at Bargarh in the United 
Provinces. Reference may also be made 
to a similar game played in the Central 
Provinces (H. C. Das-Gupta, Journ. Proc. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal , XXII, p. 212, 1926), 
though the board is somewhat different and 22 ballets are needed 
to play the game. S. L. H.] 

Mughal- Pa than. 

The diagram used in playing the game of Mughal- Pathan 
(in the vernacular name reference is made to the well-known 
wars between the Moghuls and the Pathans in Bengal) is shown 
in figure 3. Two players are necessary to play the game, and each 
player has 16 distinctive pieces. At the commencement 
of the game, each player arranges his pieces in his half of the 
board and in this way the central line is left vacant. The game 
is played like draughts and two or more pieces of the opponent 
can be removed at a time. 

In some localities, another horizontal line is drawn in each 
triangle and then each player has 19 pieces to play with. 

[This game has been described by B. Das-Gupta {Quart. 
Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, XIV, pp. 239, 240, 1314 B.S.) 
under the title of Sola-guti Mangal Pata, in which reference is 
made to 16 pieces used by each player as well as to the 
Moghul-Pathan wars in Bengal. The board is used in ploying 
several types of games and reference may here be mad^ to the v 
Bornean game Rimoe described by Jacobson (Tijdjch. Ind. 
Taal -, Landen Volkenkunde , LVIII, pp. 8-10, 1919), the Ahtarah 
GyMi of U.P. described by Humphery {Journ. Proc . Asiat. Soc . 
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Bengal , II, p. 121, 1906), Atharagutiala teora of C.P. described by 
H. C. Das-Gupta ( Journ . Proc. Asiatf. Sue. Bengal , XX, 166, 1924), 
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Fig. 3. 


Lam Pusri or Sipahi Kat of the Teesta Valley (Journ. Proc. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, XXIX, p. 10, 1933), etc. etc. * S. L . H .] 


Bagh-handi. 

The diagram used in playing the game of Bagh-bandi is 
shown in figure 4. As its name indicates, it is a kind of tiger- 

play. [The game has already 
been described by Humphries 
(Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
II, pp. 123, 124, 1906) under the 
local name Bagh Gutti from 
the Karwi Subdivision in the 
United Provinces, and by H. C. 
Das-Gupta from British Garhwal 
as Bdgh-Batti (Journ. Proc. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, XXIII, p.297, 1927). 
Chabbis-guti Bagh-chal described 
by B. Das-Gupta from Vikram- 
pore (Quart. Journ. Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, XIV, pp. 240, 
241 , 1314 B.S.) is a similar game, 
but is played with 26 instead 
of 22 pieces. Its popularity is 
said to be on the wane. Attention may «also be directed fo a 
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Fig. 4. 
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Punjab game called Sher-bakar (H. C. Das -Gupta, ibid ., XXII, 
p. 145, 1926) played* oil an identical board but with 19 pieces 
as ‘ goats 5 instead of 20. In playing Sher-bakar , 15 pieces are 
distributed equally in 3 circles, whereas the remaining 4 pieces 
are placed in the 4th circle at the commencement of the game. 
S.L.H.] ? 

The author has seen the diagram of Bagh-bandi on the 
lid of an old-fashioned wooden chest, which from the traditions 
of the family of the owner must be 125 years old. 



Article No. 18. 


Sada&iva Worship in Early Bengal : A Studjj^ in History, 
Art and Religion. 

By H ARID AS Mitr a. 
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Summary . 


The Royal Seal of the SEna Kings of Bengal, and 
Sada&iva Worship. 

The Seals, in cast metal, attached to copperplates of the 
Sena dynasty of Bengal, show in relief a ten-armed and many- 
faced form — first identified by Prinsep, while editing , the 
Bakliarganja (Idilpur) plate of KeSava Sena, as a form of Siva. 
Specific mention of the seal as the Saddsiva Mudrd in Vi6varupa 
Sena’s Madan-pada Inscription suggested the first clues to the 
identification of the figure, subsequently, in the now defunct 
Aitihasik Citra (Vol. 1), edited by Babu Akshaya-kumar 
Maitreya, Ra/jshahi. 

The exact procedure of issuing deeds of gift : — the practice 
of* fixing seals — fully attested to in the Dharma-6astras, 
e.g. Ydjnavallcya'SamMtd and Mildkmrd, and the Niti-sastras, 
e.g. Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra. 

Descriptions of Sada^iva — not found in the Purdnas , 
commonly, though the name occurs. Sada£iva — not mentioned 
by Hemadri, who wrote between 1260-1309 a.c. 

Descriptions met with in the Tantrika Texts — e.g. Maha - 
nirvana Tantram — and in the Nibandhas , e.g. fedradatilakam. 

Of this form of Siva indicated in Sena seals, there are three 
remarkable stone images in the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi — two with small one-line votive inscriptions. And 
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these apparently meaningless Epigraphs are nevertheless 
important as fixing for the present, the upper-limit of Sada&va 
worship. Paleographic considerations must place the earliest 
specimen, between 950-1050 a.c. and the latest example, in 
the latter haK of the 12th century a.c. 

(Varendra Research Society. Abbreviated: V.R.S.) 

These three specimens in the V.R.S . disclose a remarkable 
family likeness and they also illustrate an interesting phase in 
the mutual assimilation and approximation of Brahmanism and 
th^ Buddhistic faith. All the three specimens present the 
Abhaya-mudra in the Vyakhydna style, and the V arada-mudr a 
in the Bhumisparsa pose,* while the pedestal in each shows the 
peculiar and non-Brahmanic sculptural device of an elephant 
sitting between two lions. 

The other two Sadasiva Images in stone, in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, belong altogether to a new type. 

(Vaiiglya Sahitya Parisad. Abbrev . : V.S.P.) 

The three specimens in the V.R.S. are characterised by 
feminine grace, while the two other ones in the V.S.P. are 
, marked by masculine vigour and majesty and are also later in 
age than the former set. * 

Besides the Anulia. of the other Sena Inscriptions — 
the Tapandighi seal calls for special notice. 

Detailed descriptions of the Sadasiva seals, and the two 
groups of Images in stone, viz. the V.R.S. set and the V.S.P. 
group. 

Comparisons will show 7 that the figures on the seals disagree 
with the stone-images, as also with descriptions of Sada&iva 
found in literary texts — which last, again, are seemingly contra- 
dictory with one another. The figures in stone and on 
the seals are of greater importance than literary texts. 

Descriptions of Sadasiva from all available Sources. 

Some of the Dhyana-slokas not handed down in perfect 
state of preservation. Different readings and mistakes had 
already crept in as early as the time of Gadadhara (15th 
century) the earliest commentator consulted on Saradd- 
tilakam — showing that Sadasiva worship was falling out of 
popular favour as early as the 14th- 15th centuries. 

But the worship of Sadasiva is coeval with the rT^ Tantras 
and the INtto Saivagamas, as Sadasiva occupies an important 
position in Tantrika cosmogony, while according to the latter 
(Saivagamas), He is the Highest and the most Supreme Being 
— corresponding to Vasudeva of the Vai$navagamas and Para- 
brahma of the Vedantins. 

The apparent contradictions, mutually — of the DhyanaS 
and descriptions of Sadasiva — explicable. Causes * of the 
multiplicity and divergence of conceptions for the same deity — 
e.g. Sadasiva. 
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Propositions*deducible from the above considerations: — 

(а) The literary descriptions of Sadasiva now available 

might be later in age than the conceptions 
represented by the stone images. 

(б) The Dhyanas might be earlier. 

(c) The images^ might be indicative of new concepts 

about the deity, in vogue at the time. 

(d) The Dhyana corresponding to the form of Sadasiva 

in question may be no longer extent. It is 
known that mantras for other deities are lost. 

(e) Lastly, the images which are Tantrika (?) might have 

been introduced by the Senas, who came from 
the South (or by similar other persons) and 
might belong to the Kerala School of Tantras. 

The discovery of SadaSiva Images earlier than the Senas 
must place the date of introduction of the conception from 
the South, before or about the Pala period. Sadasiva worship 
had already a long history even in the times of &ankaracarya 
(8th century a.c.) and Lak§mana De6ika (10th century a.c.). 

It possibly grew to be a regular cult about the Pala and, 
the Sena periods. The existent specimens of Sadasiva agree 
closely with the description given in the Garuda Puranam and 
in the South Indian Saivagama — Uttara-kamikdgama (not 
earlier than the 5th-6th centuries a.c.). Authorities are all 
in agreement that Sadasiva represents the Akasa Tattva and 
His five faces the five elements. 

The necessity of symbolic meanings in explaining the 
many apparently contradictory elements in deities. 

The symbolic significances of SadaSiva’s Ayudhas, Mudrds, 

etc. 

The position of Saiva worship during the Senas. Con- 
clusions. 

Probable time and way of introduction of the Saivagamic 
concept into Bengal. Time and extension of Sadasiva worship. 



Part I. % Epigraphy and History (Religious and . 

Political). 

(a) Introduction : Hidory of the Senas . 

§ 1. Of the many chiefs and princes who asserted indepen- 
dence or carved out kingdoms, on the eve of the disruption of 
the mighty Pala Empire of Bengal, the most important were % 
the Senas. 

§ 2. The Sena Kings of Bengal claimed descent from the 
Lunar Brahma-Ksattriya clan of Karnata, and as such, were 
foreign settlers in Bengal. It is, however, unknown when and 
how they came. The first Senas might have come to Bengal 
as vassals or feudatories of invaders like the Calukya Vikra- 
mankadeva Tribhuvanamalta Paramardideva, or the Kajacuri 
Cedi Emperor Kama, or the Cola Rajendra 1, or, perhaps, even 
earlier. 

§3. Taking advantage of the weakened state of the Pala 
Empire, the first Senas seem to have established themselves in 
the comparatively inaccessible and inhospitable hill-tracts 
(bordering West Bengal) which the Aryans had not adequately 
penetrated. 

Thus securely settled in these strong recesses, the Sena 
princes might have gathered strength and gradually spread 
their arms towards North and East Bengal (ultimately driving 
the Pala Kings to Magadha) when they assumed Imperial 
Titles. 

§4. The Sena Kings seem to have possessed more than 
one provincial capital. 

Some of the Sena Kings were great patrons of letters while 
all are described as successful warriors. They were also great 
builders. Some of their temples are known to have been 
triumphs of architectural skill. t . 

§5. The following account of the Sena family may be 
gathered from their hitherto discovered epigraphic records 1 : — 

1 For General History of the Senas, see : — 

(а) Ramaprasad Chanda: tftte-atGRfal | Gauda-rdjamala (V.R. Soc., 
Rajshahi), pp. 38-77. 

(б) R. D. Banerjee: I a«W I * History of Bengal*, 

Vol. I. Chapters X-XII ; Vol. II. Chapter I. 

(c) N. N. Vasu : : The Castes and Sects oj 

Bengal : The Royal Dynasties of Bengal, Vol. I. 

(d) Nanigopal Majumdar: Inscriptions of Bengal , Vol III. (VJt.S. 9 
Rajshahi, 1929). 

(e) Hem Chandra Ray : The Dynastic History oj Northern India , early 
mediaeval period, Vol. 1. f Calcutta University Press, 1931, pp. 352 ff. 

( 174 ) 
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In the family of a prince named Virasena of the Lunar 
K^attriya dynasty of Karnafa, weue born many illustrious 
princes — ornamenting the Radha country, where they evidently 
shifted and settled. 

In their family was born the heroic Samaiata Sena, the 
crest-gem of Brahma-K$attriya clan and the receptacle of many 
virtues. He undertook conquering expeditions and alone, won 
back the royal fortune of the Kamafas from enemies killed in 
battle. In old age he retired to a hermitage on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

His equally virtuous and illustrious son Hemanta Gena 
was a devout Saiva. His virtuous w r ife was Yas6 Devi 

Hemanta Sena’s son was Vi] ay a Sena, lie was the first 
prince of this family to have attained independent sovereignty. 
Vijaya Sena is said to have outshone Sahasanka by his 

prowess ; he scared away the Lord of the Gaudas, defeated the 
King of Kamarupa and conquered Kalihga. He is also said to 
have defeated and imprisoned Kings Nanyadeva Vira 

?tT, Raghava and Vardhana . But Vijaya Sena’s naval 
expedition for conquering the western provinces seems to have 
been unsuccessful. Vijaya Sena performed numerous Vedic 
sacrifices. He erected a magnificent temple dedicated to 
Pradyumnesvara and dug a spacious tank in front of it. 1 2 

A coppei plate grant of Vijaya Sena in the 62nd year of his 
reign ascribes to him a full title, namely — 

s# 

His principal queen was the Sura 7SS princess Vilasa Devi 

Her son was Ballala Sena. He possessed great learning 
and was a heroic and virtuous man. The authorship of two 
literary works, viz. the Ddnasdgara and the Adbhutasdgara , 
the first — a eqjnpilation (Nibandha) on Smriti, and the second — 
another on Jyotisa (l)ivination), is ascribed to him. His full 
title was — 


1 King of Mithila. 

2 Vijaya Sena's Pradyumnesvara Temple PraSasti composed 

by Umapatidhara, which is the oldest record hitherto discovered of the 
Sena dynasty, enabled to locate exactly the site of the Temple at Village 
Deopada, Police Station Oodagadi, District Rajshahi. The partial 
excavation (by V.R. Soc., Rajshahi) of the spacious tank which is still 
called Padum-Shahar, led, in 1919, to the discovery of many stone-images 
as also of other relies in terra-cotta and stone. 
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Ballala Jena’s son was the famous Laksmana Sena whose 
mother Ram& Devi was a Calukya princess. 

Laksmana Sena erected pillars of victory at Purl, KaAI and 
Prayaga, at which places he also performed sacrifices. In his 
youth Lak$mana Sena sported with Kalihga damsels. 

Kamarupa was conquered by him. One of Laksmana Sena’s 
queens was Tandra Dev! iTT^T-t^ or Tada Devi v 

As noble and pious king, Laksmana Sofia was a great 
patron of letters and gathered round him, poets like Jayadeva 
and Dhdyl, and scholars like Halayudha. Verses of his own 
composition as also of his contemporary poets are given in the 
anthology Saduktikarnamritam 1 by &rldharadasa 

son of Vatudasa one of Laksmana Sena’s cour- 

tiers. Laksmana Sena’s full title was — 

*T3r) *nrr.irt%’snc 

i 

Laksmana’s name is connected with an era called 
Laksmana Samvat (La. Sam . ) which is still current in Mitlhla. 
The initial date of this era has not, however, !>een exactly deter- 
mined as yet. According to the Muhammadan historians, 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar captured by surprise with a mere 
handful of men the Sena capital said to have been situated at 
a place called Nudia, which however cannot now be exactly 
located. After Laksmana the Sena kingdom gradually dimi- 
nished in extent and eventually vanished from Bengal. 

§ 6. Three sons of Laksmana are known, all of whom 
succeeded their father one after another. They ruled in East 
Bengal, as independent sovereigns. The eldest *>vas Madhava 
The next two sons of Laksmana — Visvarupa Sena 
and Kesava Sena are said to have been brave 


1 (a) R. Pischel : 4 Die Hofdichter des Laksmana Sena ’ * On the Court - 

poets of L' — A.G.G.N,, 39, 1893 ; and M. Chakravarti : J .P.A.S.B. (N.S.), 
2, 1906, pp. 157 ff. ; Dr. M. Winternitz: Geschichte der indischen Litteratur , 
Vol. Ill, p. 54. 

(6) M. Winternitz : Geschichte , Vol. Ill, pp. 156 ff. 

Saduktikarnamritam — compiled in 1205. Both the father and the 
son were in L.’s services. The anthology contains chiefly verses of 
Bengal poets such as Dhoyl and Jayadeva. 446 poets are quoted 
altogether. Amongst them are Cangacfliara who is known by an inscrip- 
tion of 1137 a.c. and five other poets who are related to him, all of whom 
lived between 1050 and 1 1 50 a.c. 
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and pious kings who defeated the Yavana or Muhammadan 
hordes in battle. Their full titles wete — * 

jmxrfa -fsrcft? 

sfjTsrstsrsffa srfernirarar wirtfairnN 
^rranTira^q^t: jnfm^Tfsrosr 

3lfW5I iftt’SK fcfsrf^rst: || 

And ^m^igs'sn^na TOnrmr 

t% 3 9^'T ?f*T II 

§ 7. The name of a Buddhist King Madhu Sena, who was- 
still ruling in a.c. 1289, with the Imperial title, is disclosed 
in a Buddhist MS. of Panca-raksa discovered from Nepal. 
The final colophon 1 2 runs as — 

faiUrrW ^Tf-'TTfa 

WS ft ^ |” 2 

§ (S. Of the Epigraph ic records of the Sena family, hitherto 
discovered, the earliest is Vijaya Sena’s PradyumneSvara 
Temple Prasasti, composed by Umapatidhara. 8 A 
Copperplate Grant 4 issued in his ()2 regnal year 5 * has also been 
discovered. 

It was a deed of gift for a religious ceremony performed by 
his Queen Vilasa Devi. The land was in Khadi Visaya ^if% 

fa’srcr under Paundravardhana-bhukti ifW^irsrvrftii conferred 

a ^ 

upon one Udayakara- barman of Vatsya gotra and 

a student of the Asvalayana- sakha of the Rigveda as Dahnnd 
^f%nrT of the I£.anaka-tula-puru$a Mahadana sacrifice, performed 
by the Queen. 


1 Illustrated in Vangiya Sahitya Parimt Patrika (V .S.P.P.), V ol. 27, 
No. 1, plate 18. 

2 The ruling families of the Punjab Hill States Punch, Suket, Mandl, 
Juriga, and Kasmir claim their descents from scions of the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal, who took refuge in the Punjab after the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of Bengal. These traditions found in their dynastic chronicles are, 
however, not yet historically proved. 

3 E.I. , Vol. I. 

4 The record is noticed in R. D. Banerjee’s History of Bengal (in 
Bengali), Vol. 1, pp. 291*2. Since the above was written, it has been 
edited by Mr. Banerjee in E.I . , Vol. XV, Part VI. 

5 Wrongly read as (31) thirty-first regnal year by R. D. Banerjee [if 

the reading (62) suggested first by Nalinikanta Rhatta£6li (?) be correct]. 
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§9. Only one inscribed record of Ballala Sena’s reign has 
been hitherto discovered. This is the copperplate inscription 
discovered at Sitahafi — Naihati villages, district Burdwan, 
Katwa Subdivision, Bengal. It records the gift by Ballala 
Sena of a village in Uttara-radha-Mandala under 

Vardhamana-bhukti to one, ^rlsrisrl Vasudeva barman of the 
Bharadvaja gotra, follower of the Kauthuma School of the 
Sama Veda, as the Daksind of Hemasva Mahadana 
ceremony performed by the Queen-mother Vilasa Devi on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse on the 16th day of Vai^akha, in the 
11th regnal year. 1 

§ 10. No less than six copperplate inscriptions of Laks- 
mana Sena’s reign have been hitherto discovered. 

(i) The Tapandighi (district Binajpur) plate of the third 
regnal year, Bhadra 3, ht? records the gift of Villahisti 

village in Varendra-mandala under the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti to Isvara-deva-Sarman of Bharadvaja gotra 
and follower of the Kauthuma School of the Sama Veda, in 
honour of the adored Lord Narayana as the Daksina of Hema- 
svaratha-dana. The record was issued from the victorious camp 
situated at Sri-Vikramapura. 2 

(ii) The Anulia (district Nadia) plate, issued from the 

victorious camp situated at &rI-Vikramapura, also of the third 
regnal year Bhadra 9, <f, records the gift of Vyaghratati 

sETT^rr^t village under the Paundra-vardhana-bhukti to Raghu- 
deva-Sarman, of the Kausika gotra and a student of the Kan va 
School of the Yajurveda. 3 4 

(iii) The recently discovered copperplate* from Govinda- 
pur (district 24-Pargannas, near Baruipur) — also dated in the 
third regnal year (without mention of the exact day) and issued 
from the victorious camp situated at Sri-Vikramapura, records 
the gift by Laksmana Sena of a certain measure of land in 
Sri-Vardhamana-bhukti to Upadhyaya &r!-Vyasadeva-Sarman 
of the Vatsya g5tra and a follower of the Kauthuma School of 
the Sama Veda, on the auspicious occasion of the Coronation, 
in honour of the adored Lord Narayana, for the increase of the 
merit and the fame of the King’s parents and person. 

(iv) The Sundarbans (Jay-nagar, district 24-Pargannas) 
plate of Laksmana Sena is no longer traceable. It recorded 


1 First edited by Tarak-candra Ray — Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika , 
' ( V.S.P.P.), 1317 (B.S.). The latest edition of the inscription is by R. D. 

Banerjee in E.I. , Vol. XIV. 

2 (a) J.A.S.B. , Vol. XLIV, 1875, Part J. 

(b) V.S.P.P., Vol. XVTI. 

3 (a) First edited by Babu Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, in the now 
•defunct Bengali Magazine Aitihasik Citra , Vol. I, 1st Series. 

( b ) J.A.S.B., 1900, Part I. 

4 Arnulyacaran Vidyabhushan— 

J'W? ), Bharatavac'm — Phalguna , 1332 (B.S.). 
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the gift of a certain measure of land in Khadi-mandala 

under Paundra-vardhana-bhuktt to ^fl-Krisnadharadeva- 
$arman student of the ASvalay ana -Sakha of 

the Rigvcda, in honour of the adored Lord Narafyana in the 
third (?) regnal year, Magha 10 (?).* # 

(v) The Madhai-n»gar (district Pabna) plate records the 
gift of the Dapaniya pataka village in Paimdra-vardhana- 
bhukti under Varendra-mandala to Govinda-deva-Sarman of 
the Kau^ika g5tra and a student of the Paippalada tSchool of 
the Atharva Veda, as the Daksina of the Hema6va-ratha,-dana 
Ceremony. The date and the year of issue of the record are 
worn away. 2 

(vi) The most recently discovered copperplate 3 of Laks- 

mana Sena from Saktipur (district Murshidabad) is dated in the 
sixth regnal year Sravana It was issued from the 

victorious camp situated in Sri-Vikramapura, and records the 
gift of some six patakas of land, consisting of Raghavahatta? e fc. 
under Sri Madhugiri Mandala in the vicinity of Kumbhinagara, 
at the South of the Kankagram a -bhukti, to Acarya Sri-Kuvera- 
deva-Sarman, a follower of the Kauthuma-sakha of the feama 
Veda. The pious gift was made on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in honour of the adored Lord Narayana and for advance- 
ment of the merit and the fame of the King’s parents and 
person. 

The six patakas of land, Raghavahatta, etc. were given in 
exchange for a plot called Chatrapataka. The, latter was held 
by Gay ala Brahmana Haridasa as a gift from Sri Ballala Sena. 
The Minister of peace and war Sandhi -vigrahika, Tripurari 
Naha was the Dfitaka of this particular deed of Laksmana Sena, 
in whose other records the Dutaka is Narayana Datta. 

The only notice available of another comparatively little 
known copperplate of Laksmana Sena — the lost Bhowal (Bhaoal) 
inscription, has recently been brought to light. It was probab- 
ly granted in the 37th (or, misreading for 27th ?) regnal year 
and the contents of the plate were similar to those of the 


1 (a) Partly deciphered, by the late Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna, at 
the end of his book on the History of Bengali Literature ( 

'Q ^tartol Igvsi ). 

( b ) Babu Mahim-candra Ray : Gaude Brahmana , Calcutta, 188(3, gives 
a fuller but inaccurate version. 

2 (a) Atiihdsika Citra , Vol. I, 1st Series. 

(b) J.P.A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. V. 

3 First edited by Ramescandra Basu — Laksmana SVner Navaviskrita 

Tamrasdna , V.S.P.P., Vol. XXXVII ; Readings of the topographical 
portion and of the year and date corrected by Nairn! kanta Bhattai&li— 
Laksmana SSner Navaviskrita S'aktipur-tiasan 0 Pracina V anger Bhaugo- 
lika-vibhdga . i&fa I V.S.P.P., Vol. 

XXXIX. 
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Madhai-nagar grant, which unmistakably belonged to later 
years, in the reign erf Lak$mana Sena. 1 

A stone-image of Candi (which may be identified as of the 
MahalaksmP form) now at Dal bazar, Dacca, was installed in 
Lak§mana Sana’s third regnal year by one Narayana, probably 
a royal officer in Vanga. 2 c 

§11. Only one copperplate inscription of Visvarupa Sena 
was hitherto known. But, recently, another partly mutilated 
copperplate record of the same king has been found from 
Eastern Bengal. 3 

It recorded donations by the king in perpetuity, of pieces 
of land, containing gardens and plantations and situated in 
different parts of Eastern Bengal, which were either purchased 
or got as gifts from princes and ministers by the donee himself, 
viz. Avallika Pandita Halayudha of the Vatsya gotra and a 
student of a portion of the Kanva School of the Yajurveda. 
Two princes of the Sena dynasty are mentioned in the donation 
portion of the inscription. One is Sada Sena and the other 
Purusottama Sena. Their relationship with Visvarupa is not 
given, but as they are called Kumaras, they might be his sons. 

The Madanpada (I)t. Faridpur) Copperplate 4 Inscription 
of Visvarupa Sena records the gift of some land in Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti under Vikramapura-bhaga of Vanga to Visva- 
rupa-deva Sarman, a reciter of the Vedas, in the fourteenth 
regnal year, Asvina 1, l . 

§ 12. The Idilpur (Dt. Bakharganja) Copperplate, 5 no longer 
traceable — the only one inscription of Kesava Sena recorded the 
gift of Talapada-pataka village, in Paundra-var- 

dhana-bhukti under Vikramapura-bhaga of Vanga to Sr! Is vara - 
deva barman, a reciter of the Vedas, in the third regnal 
year, Jyai$tha. 6 


1 (a) Nalinikanta BhattaSalF : 4 The lost, Bhowal copperplate of Laks - 
mana Sena Deva of Bengal'. I.H.Q. , Vol. Ill, No. 1, March, 1927. 

(6) For the Bengali Version of N. B.’s article, see 
v\m*\ i ^ H va i) enfa i 

2 J.P.A.S.B. , New Series, Vol. IX, p. 290, pi. XX1I-XXIV. 

3 Haraprasad Sastr! : ‘ A Copper -plate Grant of Visvarupa Sftna of 
Bengal \ I.H.Q. , Vol. II, No. 1, March 1926. A portion (of the Copper- 
plate) with writings on both sides has been cut away and melted. Probably 
the plate was later in date than the other Madanpada Inscription, as the 
descriptive or panegyric slokas of the first, do not all occur in the latter, 
which is less elaborate. 

4 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV (1896), Part I, p. 1 1. 

5 J.A.S B., Vol. VII (1838), date lost. 

6 4 The Senas, who followed the Palas in Magadha, have left an 
inscription at the great temple of J ageSvar beyond Almora, which though 
very imperfect allows the name Madhava Sena to be read.* It records 
the gift of some land by MSdhava Sena on that institution. — Atkinson : 
Notes on the History of the Himalaya of the N.W.P. of India , Chapter III, 
p. 50, and Chapter IV, pi 15. 
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(b) The Royal Seal of the Senq Kings of Bengal , 
and Saddsiva, Worship . 

While editing, for the first time, in 1838, theJBakhargarija 
(Idilpur) copper-plate grant inscription of Kesava Sena, 'Prinsep 
called attention to the # ten-handed, many-faced form (in relief ) 
in the seal — f an elaborately executed figure of &iva, cast in 
copper, of great delicacy and taste*. 1 The seal is a circular 
disc with beaded rim and closely ri vetted to the top of the 
grant. See Plate 13, Fig 1. 

The established procedure of issuing deeds of gift re- 
quired the Indian kings to authenticate the documents by 
attaching their respective dynastic ^TT^r Lahchana- s or 
crests. This practice is fully attested to by the Dharma- 2 


1 J.A.S.B. (1838), Vol. Vll. 

2 Yajnavallcya AcarddhyaVa. Rajadharma - 
prakaranam and Vijnane^vara’s commentary. Slokas, 318-20; 

<^TT fasR* qnw I 

^T*Tfawi?isqf?Pff<:«rsn*r trifisN: n a n 

vrujij ftircg 11 a?, u 

While commenting upon these Texts, Vijnane^vara gives, by the way, 
the exact procedure of issuing deeds of gift in his time. 

wntfaw rn^re? ®ri 

fag*, *at^uiaf?rrf^gnfm^sr|s3sif, njfw^^uwrsr, ^ 

sfiiwiftaTni tfw 

srfani^t-fimac, Sna fNar VH ^r*f ?hsj 

; *r?jT5rT^ fsreflsr rreft’wsr; wwwsrsjr 

vr«: *rr, i^fftjf^nTm^frTarfaapHsr thjt^ 

fTfirswi; ^x#*r am w wgw*rn>r: 

%f^af*J7g#*r «j«nj gw ; n fsfMN **?gr**gm ^ 

wrafsr, w^jgh’CTJrif^sjT wnr, g*m-^rcTf%-' , 5'r*rWfr-*f%- 

fisr vi, »tmsr, faramfr >!OT w*sr; <T*rr- 

*nw*i qrnSg arftafirm wtjrcfw: ajPiftajwrfiw *r 
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and iftfsr Nlti 1 -*^ $astras. 

The seal in these inscriptions is called a Mudra which in 
this connection has to be distinguished from its current use to 
designate a coin. Etymologically, it means, according to the 
Trikandase^a, ‘that which gives assurance of authen- 

ticity’. 

The use of seals has been known in India from early times, 
as may be seen in the clay seals discovered in many places. 2 

With King’s officials, churches, as well as private indivi- 
duals it usually took the form of a regular seal, and also of signet 
rings 8 ; and an apt illustration is supplied by the Skt. drama 
Mudrdrdksasam. The royal grants of the Gupta Emperors as 
well as their vassals and of all subsequent dynasties, ruling even 
over small provinces, disc; lose the use of the Mudra or the seal. 
It would appear that the royal seal used to remain in the 


TJW I! ’ 

Tfa I ? ) tftJTTfh- 

?nr I 

1 Kautillyam Arthasastram (Mysore Sanskrit Ser.) and English Tran- 
slation of Ditto, (both by R. Shama Sastri) ^ iqfuaeGfj sc: 

^TTWTfv^TT: | The practice of forming Royal 

Writs. 

?sr*iTKTrq: ’SBlffffJ — 

C\ N 

fsHTTEfr | =o. U 

figtr^I«T7EWWT<T^ff: %W«n’5T*re«i|T #*SRR 

^[i<T i ’frsarsiflSTT f*rfvrr«i #NI fg^i?j i 9?rsnfl- 

^ sjTfir f*r *gr*r9*m?nfiT 

fa wT^ifTfsr || 

% A.S.I.R., 1911-12. Excavations at Bhita. Seals and sealings; 
pp. 44-61. A.S.I.R., 1^03-4. Excavations at Basarh. 

* 8 Imp. Qaz. Indian Empire , Vol. VI, pp. 29-34. 
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careful custody of a keeper, a responsible officer under the 
designation of Mahdmudrddhyak§a. 1 # * 

As Jor the copperplate grants of the Sena Kings, the seal 
on the Anulia (Dt. Nadia, Bengal) Plate discloses a many-faced 
and ten-armed male deity seated in the Mahdpadmasana 
pose. # 

The seal on the Anulia Plate is not named, but specific 
mention of a similar seal a3 Sadasiva Mudrd in the 

Idilpur Copperplate of Kesava Sena, suggested the first clue to 
identification. 2 


Other Sena Inscription-seals. 

The seal in the Sitahatl-Naffiati Plate of Ballala Sena 
contains a similar ten-armed sealed image of Siva 3 A similar 
seal was noticed on the lost (24-Parganas) Jayanagar Plate of 
Laksmana Sena. 4 Such a seal also exists on the Madhai-nagar 
Plate. 5 

But the seal on the Tapandighi Plate of Laksmana Sena 
shows the same figure in a slightly different style. 6 7 Similar 
seal on the Bakharganja (Idilpur) grant of Kesava Sena is 
expressly called the Sadasiva Mudrd. 1 

The Madanpada Copper-plate Inscription of Visvarupa 
Sena says that the seal represents (a seal of) the Sadasiva 
Mudrd ‘ Sadasiva-mudraya mudrayitva g^fspzrT’. 8 

The image of Sadasiva thus found on the royal seal of Sena 
Kings of Bengal is not an imaginary one, invented for the 
purpose of the seal. There are both literary and monumental 
proofs about the worship of a deity of this name, which obvi- 
ously belongs to a variety of the Sivaite cult. 

The royal seals of the Buddhist Kings of the Pala and 
Candra .Dynasties of Bengal may rightly suggest that the image 
in the seal of the Sena Kings may not be absolutely unconnec- 
ted with their religious faith. 

Of this identical form of Siva there are three remarkable 
stone images j(two with small one -line votive inscriptions) in 
the museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
Two other stone-images of this type have also been collected by 
the Vanglya Sahitya Pari$ad, Calcutta. 


1 Cf. Maha?nudrddhikrita (to which the term must correspond) of 
Laksmana Sena’s copperplates. 

2 ffe* ( i st ) > 3 33, Aitihasik Citra (1st Series), Part I. 

3 Illustrated:— V.S.P.P., 3731 offsqs, >5 »t Vol. 

XIV. No. 10. 

* Vide 9t5l5$— 3171*11 (§£$1) I 

5 J.P.A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. V. 

6 Illustrated in E.I., Vol. XII (1913-14), Plate 3. 

7 J.P.A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. X, pp. 99, 104. 

8 J.AJi.B., 1890, Part I, p. 11. 
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From a consideration of the localities from which these 
stone images were collected, it would clearly appear that an 
actual worship of $iva in this particular form prevailed in 
Bengal. * 

Palaeogra^hic considerations may be of some help in deter- 
mining the approximate period of the two inscribed SadaSiva 
images. 1 

The Epigraph on the pedestal of the oldest one of them 
V.R.S. No. consists of one line only, which, though not 
clear, obviously indicates the name of the Donor. 2 * 

It is undoubtedly near in age to the Dina j pur Pillar 
Inscription (of 966 a.c.) of the Kamboja King. For the 
letters, £ ka * ‘ ja 3T ’, ‘ na 3f ‘ ma ‘ va 3 ’ in the Epigraph 
are similar to the slightly more developed forms, in the Dinaj- 
pur, and in the Krisnadvarika Temple Inscription of Nayapala 
at Gaya. On the other hand the epigraphic alphabet of the 
inscription is more developed than the Pehoa Script (about 
900 a.c.). Cf . the Pehoa ‘ sr na ’ and ‘ m bha \ Therefore the 
very probable date of the Epigraph is about 950-1050 a.c. 



(Ink Impression of the Epigraph.) 

The Inscription on the Pedestal of another Image [No. 
is a small votive inscription consisting of one line. This 
also seems to contain the name of the Donor, which however is 
peculiar and unintelligible. It would be useless to reconstruct 
the name, into Sanskrit as it might be of Desi or even non- 
Aryan origin, or it might be hopelessly corrupt beyond 


1 The V.R.S. , Museum No. and No. 

ltfO 235 

2 Inscription:— * + 

Yajamana-Vali ka[bh,n ?*]yavuskri[bh,n ?]yiyakah || 

*®T ?-] ?] JW. II 

N. Cf. the 4 na ?f ’ and * bh ^ * in the Pehoa PraSasti of the time of 
Mahendra Pala of Kanauj. It is not certain, whether the eighth and the 
eleventh aksara within brackets, is 4 bha ’ or 4 na 
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restoration. 1 The script used, is intermediate between (Vijaya 
Sena’s) Deopada and (Gopala Ill’s) Manda Inscriptions, on the 
one side, and (A6oka Calla’s) Buddhagaya Inscription (1170 
a.c.), on the other. • 

Therefore the Epigraph may be safely placed* in the latter 
half of the 12th c.. a.c # 



(ink Impression of Jie Epigraph.) 

Chronologically the time indicated by these three speci- 
mens of Sadasiva in the V.R.S. synchronizes, also with a 
troublous period of Bengal History. Repeated attacks by rival 
kings or military adventurers from all sides and irruption of 
Mongol hordes from the North, coupled with the weakness of 
the ruling princes, hastened the downfall of the mighty 
Pala empire. The Senas also were similar military adventurers 
from Southern India and they gradually established them- 
selves in Bengal. 

All their copper-plates (some of which are no longer 
traceable) most probably had the Sadasiva Seal. 


The seal on the Anulia plate of Laksmana Sena shows a 
seated figure with 10 hands on a lotus throne. Three of the 
faces of the figure are noticeable and they are crowned. See 
Plate 14, Fig. 1. 

R1 — presents Abhayamudrd in Vydkhyana style. 

R2 — panda (Sakti \ ). 

R3 — Sul a. 

R4 — Vajra (or Khatvahga ?). 

R5 — V dradamudrd in Bhumisparsa style. 

LI — indistinct (had Aksasutra ?) ; held below Rl. 

L2 — Lotus ( U tpala ? ) . 

L3 — Darnaru. 

L4 — Sarpa. 

L 5 — indistinct ; ( Vijapura ? ) . 

Of the seals on other Sena plates the one on the Tapan- 
dighi plate, in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, calls for 
special notice — not only on account of its better state of 


1 Inscription : — 

DSnapati tamvaraamna 
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preservation but because the front and the only visible face is 
peculiar. The figure is ten-armed, seated on lotus throne. 
The front and the only visible face has round eyes and is 
furious -looking with dangling locks of clotted hair and snake 
garland. This is very probably the Aghdra face of $iva. See 
Plate 13, Fig. 2. 

R 1 — A bhayamudrd . 

R2 — Vajra. 

R3 — something with a point ; ( Ankusa ?) Danda . 

R4 — Damaru. 

R5 — Varadamudra. 

L 1 — indistinct ; ( A ksasutra ? ) . 

L2 — Lotus. 

L3 — Sula . 

L4 — Sarpa. 

L5 — indistinct ; ( Vijapnra ?)* 



Part II. Psychology and Ritual! 


There are forms of &iva (belonging to the Tantrika and also 
to the Pauranika forms of worship) both terrible and benign, 
some being only partial manifestations ( ) of the deity 

(e.g. Virabhadra ftw? ). 

No form of Siva, called Sadasiva, is mentioned by 
€Iemadri 1 who has dealt at length with the Pauranik concep- 
tions of Deities . 2 But Sadasiva is not totally unknown to the 
Puranas . 3 

Descriptions of Sadasiva are found in the Tantrika 
f«TW Nibandha - s and Texts. Of these, the conception of 
the form, expressly called Sadasiva 4 is partly in agreement 
with the figure on the seals. But one other Sadaiiva-dhyana 
5 is totally different and that about Sadasiva (unified 
with Devi) of slightly different form. 

To the ynantra called Prasada 7 , there are tw o alto- 

gether different Dhyana-s . 8 9 While the deity invoked by 
the Prasada Manfram is elsewhere called expressly, 

Maharudra 

Comparison will show that the Dhyana-s referred to 
above, are seemingly self- contradictory, and in disagreement 
with the figure of Sadasiva, stamped on the seals and also 
with the somewhat similar images in stone . 10 


1 Hernadri wrote between (1200-1309 a.c ). Vide 

JV1. Winternitz : Geschichte der indischen Litteratur , Vol. Ill, p. 502. 

2 Hernadri : Vrata-khandam (Bibliotheca Indica). 

3 SrI-Visnudharmmottaram. Chapter 48, Part III ; 

ycr, ^ (SrI-Venkatesvara Press, Bombay). 

4 In Mahanirvana-tantram, Ullasa 14, Slokas 31-37. 

W ). 

5 In Saradatilakam, 18th Patala , 

6 In A. Avalon : §atcakranirupanam, Tdntrik Texts. Vol. II, Sloka 

292. 

7 In Saradatilakam I 

8 One in Tantrasara, Chapter II, and the other in SPTWPC 

Prapaficasara, Chapter 26. 

9 In Kudrayamala TOOTW, Patala 48— ( V.R.S., MS. No. 214) 

( Rasika-mohan’s Edition), Patala 50. Also, see Appendix II 

5 (b) * 

io The Dhyana-415ka of Sadasiva (given in MaM nirvana- 

tantram , 14th ullasa ), and quoted by the late Pandit RajanikSnta 

Cakravarti, while editing the Anulia Plate ( Aitih&sik Citra, Vol. I, 1st Ser.) 

( 187 ) 
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The images in clone and on the seal are of greater import- 
ance than literary texts, their evidences being more definite and 
tangible ; aiyl the apparently meaningless votive inscriptions 
on two of tb/s images, are nevertheless important as affording 
for the present the upper limit of the age of Sada^iva worship 
in Bengal. * 

The causes of this multiplicity and divergence of concep- 
tions of the same deity may be stated as follows : 

The Dhyana WTR varies according to the Vija 
A deity might have many ftswn? Vijamantra - s from whicl^ 
severally, the «rr5T Dhyana -s are evolved. 

Some Vija is of a general character corresponding to any 
and every form of the deity in question. Other Vijas are 
applicable only to particular forms of the deity. 1 

Each Dhyana also corresponds to a peculiar state of mind 
( ) of the devotee ( ) who first worshipped the deity 

through any particular Vijamantra and the worship- 
per who first attained Siddhi by the mantra is called 

its r$i. 2 Also the concepts of deities have changed from 
time to time. Cf. Tara 8 and Mahisamardim. 4 

The following propositions may be deduced from the 
above considerations : — 

(а) The ^Tfw«r-'« 7 TiT Sadasiva-dhyanas might be later in 

age than the conception represented by the 
stone images. In that case the ages of the 
Tantrik texts would be seriously affected — all 
of them being brought down to dates later than 
the 12th century. 

(б) The Dhyanas might be earlier. 

(c) The Dhyanas might be indication of new concepts 

of the deity, in vogue at the time. 

(d) The Mantra and consequently the Dhyana corres- 

ponding to the form of Sadaiiva in question, 
may be no longer extant. 


ftay, ^ ), agrees with the figure on the seal, only in 

general features and the number of hands, etc. The points of difference 
which are much greater than points of resemblance, were not recognized 
by the learned Pandit. 

1 This may explain causes of the apparent mutual contradictions 

of the many Dhyanafilokas for the one, Prasadamantra 

of Siva referred to above. For, the Prasadamantra is of a 

general nature and corresponds to any form of Siva, whatsoever. 

2 ^ ° Rudrayamala, Patala50 (Edition of Rasika-mohana 

). 

8 Cf. Tara — vide A. K. Mai trey a : Tdrutantram (F. /?.£., Edition) 
Introduction, pp. 11, 15, 19. 

4 Mahisa-mardinT — vide A. Avalon : H 

Kulacudamanitantram, ^Tantrik Texts , Vol. IV. Introduction, p. 14. 
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It is known mantras for other deities, are lost. 1 

(e) Lastly, the images which are Tantrik might belong to 
the Kerala, School and might have been 

introduced by people from other parts of India, like 

the Senas coming from the South into Bengal. 2 

• 

As for the last proposition, the discovery of Sada&iva 
images earlier than the Senas is an argument against it ; then 
the date of introduction of the conception from (he South, 
must be before or about the Pala period. 3 

• But as has been already said, Sadasiva is as old a» the 
Tantras. 4 His worship might have developed into a regular 
form of Religious creed or faith in Bengal much later, during 
the Palas and the Senas. The existence of Sadasiva (?) Paint- 
ings at Puri and Bhuvanesvara, and the mention of SadaSiva by 
Sankaracarya (8th century a.o.) 5 and by Laksmana 


1 Cf. Mahiaa-mardim — in Kulacudamanitantram 

Tantrik Texts , Vol. IV. Introduction, p. 13. 

2 There are evidences both indirect and direct, that Mahanirvana - 
tantram does not suit the Visnu-kranta f?rsq3iT*fiT (to which Bengal 
belongs) — one of the three main divisions of India, each having its own 
particular set of Tantrik works. 

faREJIfJT 5 

For it is not quoted by Krisnananda (who was a fellow-student of Sri- 
Caitanya and who could have used the work for his Tantmsura). 

Neither is it quoted by his predecessors Brahmananda Giri and 
Purnananda Giri in Tdrd-rahasya and S'ya ma-rah asya respectively, 
though it is quoted in the modern Tantrik Nibandha, Pranatosanilata 

by Pranakrisna Visvas (or rather by his Patxjit Kamtosan 
Vidyahinkar Tiwfiqw fasjTWT* )• 

Two of the known dates fo- Putnananda Giri, are — 1499 Sake -.1577 

a.c. (date of Sritattva-cintamani ) — and 1466 Saka=1544 

a.c. (date of Saktakrama ). ( Vide — 

‘ atWSCT I ’ Sahitya, 1325 B.S.) 

Also, Mahdnirvana-tantram is not included in the list of Tantras, 
suitable for the Visnukranta (vide Tantrik Texts , Vol. I, Introduction). 

3 [Vide Appendix 1 , for Siva-Dhyanas.] 

4 The oldest Tantrik MS. (in Gupta script) discovered, is dated 

609 A.o. Haraprasad SastrT — Report on Skt. MSS., 1895-1900, Calcutta, 
1901, pp. 3 ft 

5 The well known Tantrik Nibandha , Rrapancasdra is ascribed to 
Sankaracarya (published by Woodroffe in Tantrik Texts). This work 
was commented upon by Padmapadacarya who ascribes it to Sankara 
Bhagavatpadaearya in the colophon. (A MS. copy of Padmapadacarya’s 
commentary, showing the final colophon, is in Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi). 

As we know of only one $ahkarac§rya who was styled ‘ Bhagavat- 
pdda ’ and also had a disciple named Padmapadacarya, the authorship of 
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Desika (10th century a.c.) 1 — both Southerners, 

show that the cult was very widespread and that it had 
already a long history, in their times. 


G 

Prapaflcasara is to be ascribed, to him, unless there be clearer evidences 
to the contrary. \ 

1 STSRlI-tfit*: has given the names of his ancestors beginning from 
his great-grandfather — vide faf M fr - 

Saradatilakam, Edition of Samvat 1953, Rajaraje^varF Press, 
Benares: Patala 25, 61okas 80-90 ; [new and critical ed. bv A. Avalon : 
Tahtrik Texts , Vols. XVI and XVII, Patala 25, Slokas 83-87] : * 

sfasrmfwarajflWiTT i 

^srrffa gfsrait«r fa'TfiwrerrwreTfimifartw: « o [c^] 

TTQWf^l'aWT^: | 

^arr^ssreng^iTpwwmgi'f awmf: n ^ \\ [c* ] 

TTO SfTfT | 

fMjT^TOTTS JfTOT^ W || || [«] 

^T^T*T *TTtflPa^i 

srm i 

[ST'S:] *T pq 

t - rf% ^ -sfr f%^f n n [c*>] 

II <MI [ re II c i] 

Tfs Tfrffqw: Mi II WTS : II 

The commentator Raghava-Bhatta has traced the S])iritual 

descent (j^Mfjfj, Gurupamkti) of the author of w hil 0 the 

disciples of Ksemaraja have offered salutations to preceptors — 

from Srlkantha to Utpalacarya and from Laksmana 

TsUSR’H to KsomarSja % w ^ TSf _ 

^Tfw^favwmfrT || 9 n 

— 3TTT:^TfH5S% »*T tJZ# 

‘5^f*irf?r •qrsrm *t’ «t*it n 

iRjB^jpurfsi: srwff fNWw^gwrsrpsTq^fir’fii ‘ <jrgm«fw*r?r- 

<5* ^ '%«rr*T %’ffT frf^^JT: I — Commentary : Padarthadar^a 
of Raghava Bhatta. 

Very possibly, this Abhinava gupta is identical with the 

KiiSmrian Saiva Philosopher of the same name, who was the author of 
Paramarthasara. He too had a disciple named 
Ksemaraja — the author of Sivasutra-VimarSini who 
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But the worship of Sadasiva is coeval with the T antra s, as 
Sadasiva occupies a prominent position in Tantrik cosmogony. 

According to the Tantrik psycho-physiological theories 
about the human nejvous system, ‘ the cerebrospinal axis 
with the connected sympathetic system contains a number of 
ganglionic centres and plexuses ( Cakras , Padmas) from which 
nerves ( Nddis , Birds , and Dhamanis) radiate over the head, 
trunk and limbs \ l 

According to the mystical doctrines of the Tantras, the 
human body, r, (B epu, HTW), is an exact reflection 

on a minor scale of the universe, In both are fourteen 

regions (lokas) — the seven upper and the seven nether worlds, 
counting from S Myaldfca the highest, and these are represented 
by the Cakras , in human body. In both are also mountains, 
rivers, and the elemental bodily substances . 2 

The Bakti, the personification of universal energy in the 
abstract, resides also in man, as the Kundalini BaJcti. The 
Supreme Spirit (as also his lower manifestations) reside in man, 
and the Sakta Tantras call it Paramasiva, corresponding to the 
Parabrahman of the Vedantins and Vasudeva of the same state 
of existence according to the Vaisnavagamas. According to 
the Sakta Tantras, one of these lower manifestations of Parama- 
siva — Sadasiva, has his seat in the Vimddha Cakra or 
the Bhdratisthdna , the Cakra situated at the junction 

of the spinal cord with the medulla oblongata, which regulates 
the organs of articulation . 3 


belonged to 11th century [end of the 10th and the boginning of the llth 
century — M. Winternitz : GescMchte. Vol. Ill, p. 445 and p. 19] 
must have therefore flourished some decades earlier. ' — vide 

a \\^, teji i 

1 Dr. B. N. Seal — The Physical Sciences of the Hindus , pp. 23-7. 
Ditto. — Apgendix C to B. K. Sarkar : The Positive Back-ground of 

Hindu Sociology. Book If Allahabad, 191 4— Hindu Physiology and 
Biology , Sections 4, 5. 

2 A. Avalon: Mahdnirvana Tantram. Introduction, pp. XXVT and 
XLV. 

^ «j=p i 

vj 

c\ ^ 

«*rtW f*fsi frRSlfff fijWTW: I 

fMhf: 

9^1 f»r* II II 
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One form of Tantrik Sddhana aims at the union of 
Kulakurtdalini with ParamaSiva, who have their seats 

in the Mulddhdra (below the membrum virile) and the 

Sahasrara (the upper cerebrum) — corresponding to the 

wai Satya and c «£^to Bhu-lokas respectively, in the human body. 
The sleeping Kundalim is roused by subtle yogic process and 
ascends from centre to centre and on reaching the Visuddha 
Cakra , it becomes Saltvika The Cakra ( Visuddha) 

represents Akdsa-tattva and is also symbolical of 

Samhara — for, on dissolution, all created things merge and 
disappear in the void ' 

The Prime cause ( *nr) from which all the 
emanations of Sakti are evolved is called Mahalaksmi 1 by the 
&aktas. She is both manifest 2 and immanent 0 

She ' is both male and female, at the same time. 4 The 
Vaisnavas term this Prime cause — Vasudeva, while the Aga- 
manta (Suddha) Saiva Agamas call It — Sadasiva. 6 


A. Avalon : Tantrik Texts , Vol. II, Commentary of KalTcarana— 

Visuddha, the great- lotus representing Akusa i »T is bo called, as it 
causes the purification of Jiva by visualising the Supreme Spirit. 

1 xrrsfmm — 

WRjJimKT % ^f'JS^raT^Pnf^rTT: i 
^sfrf sHSFWif II » II 

>1 J 

*JT 3fnu 3T^f*5JrT: || 

— ( 

Durgasavtadati {C andt ) with 7 commentaries N l rn - s A g a r a Press ; 
Ileprint by S rT - Ve h k atcg v ar a Press, Bombay. 

2 Ibid. 9 V. 5-6. 

3 Ibid., V. 7. 

4 Vide Introduction to Cancjl with 7 com- 

mentaries. SrTvehkatesvara Press. 

5 For the Sadakhya or Sadasiva Tattva of the KaSmir Trika^sastra 
(System), see : — 

— J. C. Chatter] i : Kashmir S ha ivair.m: Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies, Vol. II. Fasc. 1 ; Srinagar, 1014, pp. 65-69; 

wT^t^^ifnrsrpif^: i toti?; t? i k.s.t.s.. No. xm. 

fare's faf^urrefare: w«?Tf*rrefafre : n ? « 
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There are some differences among the Sakta Tantras, 
Suddha Saiva Agamas, and the Pura^as, regarding ^the position 
occupied by Sadasiva, the disposition of the five faces of 
Siva and so forth. In the Sakta Tantras, SadS^iva is only 
a manifestation of the Supreme being. He ft practically 
the same with Ardhansirisvara 

But, in the Saiva Agamas, Sadasiva is the highest and the 
Supreme being— formless, beyond the comprehension of anyone, 
subtle, luminous, and all-pervading. 1 

Authorities differ and are, mutual iy contradictory as to 
the Tattva ^ represented by Siva s five faces and also the 

colours of these, latter. 2 , „ ,, 

But the Saiva Agamas, Sakta Tantras, and the Puranas all 
absolutely agree that ISana (Sadasiva) represents the AkaSa 
Tattva ^wmfTTer — space, and is of spotlessly white colour. 

The explanations hitherto suggested are not satisfactory. 
The following is a general description of Sadasiva collected from 
all available sources, together with symbolical meanings. 4 ? 

Authorities are absolutely in agreement that Lord Siva s 
five faces represent the five elements, viz. earth ; water , 


W * 

faroftararii 11 * 11 

For tho SadaSiva Tattva of S.I., Saiva Siddhantas, see 
— Der Oaiva- si (Id kanta . Fine Mystik Tndiens nach den tamulischen 
Quellen bearheitet und dargestellt von H. W. Schomerus Evang. both. 
Missionar in Siidindien. Leipzig. J. 0. Heinrichs’sche Buehhandlung, l.M- 


durch locha-Qakti 


dem 


Pp. 74, i:H, 14S, 375. 

‘ Sad 5(4 va, Bczeiohnung Q’ivas, sofern 
Nadakhva-Tatt^i innenwohnt.’ , . 

— S'ivctjfiuna Siddhiyar of Arunandi Sivacharya. , 1 rRI,s ! a ^ d 
introduction, notes, glossary, etc. by ,T. N. Nallaswami 1 dial (Madras, 
Moykandan Press, 1013). See Book 1 II. 1. 10. 11. 54 to fill and the taUe 

of Tatlvas. . ir . 1T 

1 Gopinatha Rao —Elements of Hindu Iconography, \ ol. N, I art Ji, 

pp. 361-72. . 

2 For, according to a Text of 6aradatilakam quoted in 

Kalicarana’s commentary on Satcakranirupanam, verse 2S 

“ ?fTl^fTM«TMTf5T ^VS^rrfiT the elemental Mandates 

must be of the same colours, with the elements ( ) represented. Kut 

authorities do not seem to recognize this rule, in giving description, 
of Siva’s five faces For, see Appendix IT. Texts Nos. 7, 8, 1 • 

8 Sadasiva exists firstly as an independent deity and also < r e 
Siva’s five faces is named Sadasiva. 

4 \Vi$e Appendix TI.] 
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energy (fire) ; wind and space ; while Sadasiva 

especially represents the Akaia Tattva, the element of space. 

Of these five faces of Siva — that called L4ana, facing 
upwards and e of crystal- white colour — represents Akdsa, space; 
that called Tatpuru$a, facing East (or towards the front) and of 
the colour of the rising sun, i.e. golden yellow — represents 
wind, Vayu ; the grim face named Aghora, facing South (or to 
the right) of the colour of storm-clouds, i.e. dark-blue, repre- 
sents the all -destroying element of Fire, Agni ; the face termed 
Vamadeva, pointing towards the North (or the left) and of the 
colour of corals, i.e. red — represents the element of Water, 
jala ; while the remaining face called Sadyojata, facing West 
(or towards the back) and of the pearl -like hue of the full moon — 
represents the element of Earth, Priihivi . 

The Puranas also give to the five faces of Siva respectively, 
the additional names of Sadasiva, Mahadeva, Bhairava, 
Umavaktra and Nandivaktra. Each of these possesses two 
hands (making ten, in all, for Siva) and each also has three 
eyes, with the exception of Vamadeva which is two-eyed. 1 

According to the Naiyayikas, — the distinctive (jj^-s) 

qualities of the five elements are Pupa ( 1 CT), Rasa 

(K*), Gandha (*ro), Sparsa (^re), and Sabda ( w*0 respec- 
tively. There is nothing absolutely, against the view, and 
there will in all probability be no mistake in holding this — that 
Isana (Sadasiva) represents especially the Ah'dsa-tattva , while 
his five faces stand for the five elements , and that the weapons 
and objects held in diva’s hands, as also the gestures indicated, 
viz., the Ayudha- s and the Mudra- s either represent or 

symbolise the five api Ouna- s — Rupa Rasa Gandha 

Sparsa and Sabda, i.e., form, flavour, smell, touch, 
and sound. This view will be fully developed as each of these 
Ayudha- s and the Mudra- s is interpreted, with respect to 
its possible uses, both Actual and Symbolical. 

The Lotus is one of the most usual objects held in the 
hands of Indian Images. It is a symbol of eternal life, of 
perennial freshness and softness. 2 

The Padma (lotus) is constantly associated in the hymns 
and in poetry with the Solar deity, for lotuses open out on the 


1 l6a, Tatpurusa Aghora, Varna, and Sadyojata are also described as 
separate minor deities both in the Puranas and the Sakt-a Tantras. Each 
ot the Pauranik forms is five-faced and ten-armed. The Tantrik Proto- 
types of these are all four-faced, four-armed, and three-eyod with exception 
of Aghora who is ten-armed and has fearful protuberant teeth. They 
face respectively, the N.E., East (Front), Left, Right, and Back and are 
coloured white, like lightning, like collyrium, like saffron, and like 
camphor. 

2 A, K. Maitreya : c The Lotus of Life ’ — Rupam, Nos. 15 and 16: 
The Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 
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rising of the Sun. In the hands of Vi§nu, it is symbolical 
of His power of protection. # # 

Also, Vi§nu, carries the lotus, probably because he was 
really, in origin, a solar deity. 1 The identification is well-known 
of Surya with Narayana, who is contemplated to be in the solar 

orb in the well-known* Dhydna Bloka : — 

*!KTW-, etc. Also, details are given of the worship 
of the solar deity hiving Visnu’s form ^4 ). 2 

The female deities or goddesses carry the lotus as the Lildkamala 
— a sweet smelling and beautiful flower serving for 
a decoration or nose-gay . 

Also, according to a charming and well-known poetical 
fancy noted, e.g. in Sdhitya-darpanam , 8 lotuses 

grow in streams ; the River-goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
therefore very appropriately carry the lotus-flower in their 
hands. 

The graceful colour, sweetness and tenderness of lotuses 
have fitly made them appropriate objects of comparison. In 
representing the hands and the feet of Images to be supported 
by lotuses (utpala- s) as by soft cushions — the Artists certainly 
mean also to emphasize, that the hands, the feet and the 
lotuses vie with one another in colour, beauty and tenderness, 
and they mutually serve to embellish one another. And such 
comparisons as pdni-padma and carandrnbuja 

are therefore made doubly appropriate. 4 The lotus is therefore 
symbolical chiefly of sparsa — touch and also in a minor degree 
of rupa — form, rasa — taste, and gandha — smell. 

But as a symbol of the sparsa-gmia, Lord Siva carries 
the nilotpala iftsffaT^r (the blue lily — the Nymphcea stellata ) 
evidently and simply because he carries the Moon, too, in his 
matted hair-locks. The love of the Moon and of the blue 
lilies had been the frequent and favourite theme of Indian 
poets. The nilotpala is as much associated with the moon as 
the padma is with the sun. 


1 Vide V. Natesa Aiyar : Trimurti image in the Peshawar Museum, 
A.S.LR. (1913-14), pp. 279-80; Rai Bahadur Hiralal : Trimurtis in 
Bundelkhand : Ind. Antiq. (1918), pp. 136-38. 

Gopinatha Rfio, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 73-8 ; also Matsyapuranam 
(Anandairama Edition), Chapter 8. 

2 In Garudapurdnam t Purvakhandam. (Bahga- 

vasi Press), Chapter 39. 

3 U q Sa hityadarpa nam , Chapter VII. 

4 Hand (holding the S'ahkha) is over an utpala in V.H.S. 

E (a) 33 and E (a) 34 
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Left Foot supported by an utpala in V.K.S. Ganga 


and Sarasvati 


- H (f) 1 


76 


-vide Catalogue of V.R.S* Museum . 
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«• 

As the wife and the favourite son, respectively of $iva, 
both the Devi arid G£nesa carry the moon as crest-gem. 
Naturally, they also carry the blue lily instead of the 

red lotus, padma. 

Both in* Buddhist and Brahmanie Iconography, the lotus 
is also shown in the hands, the feet, o-and on foot-prints, 1 as 
an auspicious sign. 2 

Danda , Sula, Tanka , Vajra , Khatvahga 3 — weapons for 
beating, piercing, cutting, felling and smashing, respectively. 4 
These weapons represent Siva’s terrible aspect as the god of 
destruction — i.e. his tamasika aspect as the samhara-kartd. 
But we have authority 5 that there can be, really speaking no 
sharp division of the various forms of Siva (and of Kali, also) 
into the sattvika, rdjasika , and tamasika as has been suggested 
in the case of other deities. 0 

In some conceptions of &iva (and also of Kali) the sattvika 
elements preponderate, while in some others the rdjasika 


1 Cf. (' andi — Murtirahasyam , 61oka 15: Sakambhari’s hands are 
described to contain representations of lotuses, over which hover bees, 
drunk with honey. 

i 

*rr*»w€ i )- TOtfw ,i u 

2 Cf. also the Eight glorious emblems of Buddhist Iconography (Skt. 
Asta-Mahgala , viz., Cakra, Sahkha, Chatra, Dhvaja, Matsya, 6rivatsa, 
Padma, and the Pfirna Kumbha) — Vide Waddell : Lamaism , pp. 592-95. 

‘The blue lotus is represented either with all petals upright or with 
several of the outside rows turned back. The centre is always hidden 
and the utpala always presented in profile. The pink lotus flower is 
represented full-blown, with the centre apparent.’ 

‘The representation of the blue lotus differs from the pink in that 
the petals are closed, elongated hi form and presented in profile. 
Sometimes the first row of outside petals is turned back, but the centre of 
the utpala is always hidden by the petals.’ Alice Getty : The Gods of 
Northern Buddhism (Clarendon Press, 19i4). Pp. 172-79. Padma; p. 98. 

3 The Khatvahga is a weapon made from the shin-bone or forearm 
of a dead body, or from the legs of a bedstead for carrying a corpse to the 
cremation ground. The Khatvahga is a sort of club, to which a Kapala 

skull-cup is attached. 

It is naturally associated wdth Siva in his (Bhairava and other) 
terrible aspects, or with Sakti in her Camuhda form. In form and 
practical use -it is half-club, Danda and half- trident, S'ula. 

4 Descriptions of weapons in Rao : El. Hind. Ic. t Vol. I, Part 1, 

and in Babu Ramdas Sen’s Bharat-Rahasya, Part I. ^595 3579 | 

The Vajra , by itself is the subject of a special Monograph, by 
Chr. Blinkenberg : The Thunderstorm in religion and folk-lore; (Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1911). 

5 Introduction to Cand'i -Commentary, N agoji-Bhatta. Edition 

with 7 Commentaries (Nirnayasagara Press; Reprint by SrT-Venkate- 
b vara Press). 

6 See, e.g. VTrabhadra, in H. Krishna Sastrl : South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses (Madras Govt: Press, 1916), p. 159. 
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elements are in the majority, while again in others the tdmasika 
qualities might be mostly present. « 

But all these elements are co-existent in greater or smaller 
degree, in all forms of Siva and even of Kali ; e.g. \he weapons 
of war, etc. — especially, the kapdla (drinking (flip) and the 
khatvdhga represent tfie tdmasika aspects. The Vijapura 
( Citra Medica), and the bow and arrows stand for the rdjasika 
qualities. The Varamudra , abhayamudra, and aksa-suira show 
the sdttvika elements of the deities. 

The bow and arrows , pdsa, ankusa. — The Texts giving the 
different symbolic meanings conveyed by these, are given else- 
where [in Appendix II § 4]. The subtle form of pdsa is wordly 
attachment, as it is the cause of bondage of the human soul. 
It stands for icchdsakli (tamd-guna). 

The psychic form ( towiivv ) of the elephant-goad is 
superior knowledge, because it generates repugnance to wordly 
passion in human mind, which then naturally shuns things 
distasteful. It stands for sattva-guna . The pasa and the 
ankusa always go together. 

The arrows which are thrown from the bow, together with 
this latter, stand for rajo-guna. Attachment to wordly pursuits 
leads to acts. The objects of attachments (viz. ^ rupa ; 

rasa ; gandha ; sparsa ; sabda) — though sweet 

and pleasant at first, ultimately lead to sorrow and pain. 

In images when the left hand or one of the left hands holds 
the bow, the right hand or the corresponding right hand is used 
for arrows. These are taken out of the quiver at the back, 
with the fore and middle fingers. 

Damaru , Ohantd. — The first is a musical instrument and 
the second is a noise- making device — to be used also in war. 

These are symbols of the sabda-guna (of Siva), of 

sound — the primal element which exists even before creation 
and also after its dissolution, and from which the universe is 
evolved, according to the Sphotavddins — the Sabdikas. 

Vijapura (Citra Medica) — the symbol, of diva’s 
Kriydsakti , creative power. 

The myriads of created things floating in the vast expanse 
of space are represented by the countless seeds of the fruit, 
which also is the one — most liked by Ganesa (who again is a 
personification of space). The fruit (Citra Medica ) is a kind of 
lime of large size. 1 2 The fruit must be also symbolical of Rasa 


1 Called — Madhu-karkatika, Jambira, also 

promiscuously, in the Ayurvedic Nighan\us t e.g. Vaidyaka- 

sabdasindhu of Pandit UmeSacandra Vidyaratna. In parts of N. Bengal, the 
name or for the fruit, might be most likely from 

2 Cf. also Gane^a’s sugar-cane and TripurasundarT’s 

sugar-cane bow. 
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Aksamald . — The garland of beads in diva’s hands most 
likely represents the letters of the alphabet — the 
Matrika-varpa-s, beginning with ‘ a ’ and ending in * ksa 9 
(WfTrrf< — ).* The Ak§a-sutra is therefore a symbol 
at once of rupa and sabda . 1 2 

Sarparaja. — The snake Vastiki is explained in the 
texts quoted as Siva’s majesty and awe, which stun with fear, 
the three worlds. The coils of the cobra represent the principle 
of cosmic evolution or of life, while the deadly poison in its 
fangs, is a symbol of the contrary principle — involution a" 
death. Its habit of giving of! sloughs periodically symbolises 
re-incarnation and re-birth. 3 

Agni. — The purificatory sacred fire (agni) destroys and yet 
purifies. At the time of destruction, the flames of this holy fire, 
leap up in an all-destroying conflagration and consume 
the universe. But this destruction is only the prelude to 
creation, anew. 

Siva’s three eyes represent his three aspects as the creator 
the preserver, and the destroyer — or they stand for Surya 
Candra, and Agni. 

Kripana — as a weapon of destruction represents Siva’s 
tdmasika aspect. But as an instrument for the destruction of 
the forces of evil and avidya , it symbolises the saltva-guna. 

Iconographically, the Aryan (Brahmanic) sword is always 
represented as straight; against this and in contradistinction, 
the ( asuras ) demons have always the curved sword, 'half bill- 
hook, half falchion, and equally suited for ripping up a foe, or 
for cutting a path through the jungle \ 4 The form of the asura 
(demon) sword, might have also suggested itself from the cultiva- 
tor’s rude sickle, of which it was but a modification, showing 
that the asura civilisation was still crude and in its infancy 
— hardly above the primitive or rustic stage. Similarly their 
shield probably consisted of tough pieces of animal-hide only. 


1 Cf. the garland of severed heads — which are really the Mdtrikd 
varnas, upon Goddess Kali’s body. Arthur Avalon : The Serpent Power 
(2nd revised ed.), Ganesh & Co., Madras. 1924. (Introduction, IV. The 
Garland of Letters; pp. 89-104 and especially pp. 102-4.) 

2 Cf. the (broken) tusk of elephant in Ganesa’s hands from which 
highly polished looking-glasses of ivory were made and which (tusk) also 
the deity used as a stile in writing out the Mahabhdrata, most probably, 
represents Rupa (and Sabda, too). Similar, are the purposes of his 
string of beads. 

For the different kinds of materials used in making rosaries for 
Tantrik Worship, see Waddell: Lamaism , pp. 205-11; also — 

3 See, also, Havell: The Ideals of Indian Art (1911), Chapters IV and 


4 Hunter’s Orissa (1872), Vol. I, p. 295. 
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Comparisons boing possible, onlj between objects having 
some points of similarity in common, such similes as the 
show that the Aryan sword possessed the 
suppleness of a creeper. It might be moved tg and fro, or, 
be violently twisted but the Aryan sword always retained ita 
shape and resilience. • 

For the first time (?), in Vijayasena’s Deopada PmSasti , 
the Indian Kripdna is compared to a hooded black cobra . 1 

This possibly points to the date of introduction from the 
South (?) of the curved sword now so much in use in Bengal! 
Especially in the hands of the goddess Kali, whose special 
weapon it is. It is only a cutting weapon; it cannot pierce. 
The use of the Bengal khadga as a weapon of war must be 
more modern. 

The Bengal khadga of Kali exactly looks like the fully 
expanded hood of a cobra ( ^rr^r-vrsro ) seen from the profile and 
clearly, was fashioned after it . 2 

When a right hand weilds the sword ( ) then its 
corresponding left hand must hold either the potsherd ( ) for 
holding blood of victims or the shield ( ). The bow and 

the arrows, necessarily go together as also the sword and the 
shield. 

The Digit of Moon on diva’s clotted locks of hair is 
the sixteenth lunar digit, Ama Kala w-W containing nectar. 
It is symbolical of diva’s divine power ( v ^). 8 


1 E.I., Vol. I. Umapatidhara’s PradyumnUara Temple Pratasti , 
(Verse 6.) 

l. r, : _*rf%TST 

^ rfirejw^crfi<*i i i 

L. 7 TT || 

Kielhorn’s translation of the above gloka, Verse (6) : — 

* The battle-fields, crowded with adversaries challenged by his 
shrill -sounding .drums on which he made his hand playfully weild the 
serpent-like sword, are still covered all over with multitudes of pearls, 
resembling large Cowries, from the cleft frontal globes of the arrays of 
opponents* elephants, scattered (by him).’ 

Certainly the reference is to a snake-charmer playing with his hands 
before a black cobra, to the accompaniment of the beating of drums, 
in a courtyard, strewn with consecrated or incanted ( sea-shells 

(cowries). 

2 The special and peculiar name for this weapon given in parts of 

Central Bengal is According to the maUre d’ armes , Pulinviharl 

Das, the word is probably derived * from or wnsrfa* I,’ rather, 

perhaps from 0 — or o — . 

3 Arthur Avalon : The Serpent Power (2nd revised ed.), Ganesh & Co., 
Madras, 1924. Description of the six centres, p. 08 ; — $iva is also spoken of 
as * possessed of the down-turned digit (KalS) of thd Moon which constantly 
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Comparisons may be drawn also with the symbolical repre- 
sentations of the fivb senses in Buddhist paintings, viz. : — 

(1) Sigl*t (by mirror); (2) hearing (by conch); (3) Smell 
— (vase of perfume) ; (4) Touch — (silk) ; and (5) Taste — 
(fruits). 1 

Thus, the symbolical meanings suggested for Sada6iva and 
his Ayudhas and Varyas are fully supported by the Indian 
Texts, and also from the above Buddhistic analogy. 

drops nectar’ — ‘This is the Amakala’. Arthur Avalon: Tantrik text f, 

Voi. ii. “to ivt- 

wrftwra: *WTtft!jwTf«nnj Tfa i ” 

1 Alice Getty : The Gods oj Northern Buddhism (Clarendon Press, 
1914) : Frontispiece (in colours) : — Tibetan Temple Banner, portion 
marked J. 2; pp. 160-62. See also Introduction — General Survey oj 
Buddhism and its Evolution by J. Deniker, p. xlix (6). 



Part HI. Iconography and Art. 

Following upon#the death of Emperor Har§a, a chaotic 
state of affairs arose, and Northern India and especially Bengal 
lapsed into a state of anarchy Towards the last 

part of the Gupta rule, the seat of Government was removed 
to Kanauj. This period further saw the over-growing with 
primeval forests and the irruption of the aborigines. 

But attempts were slowly made by the people of the soil 
to put together the broken fabric of society and religious 
and political life, and a period of reconstruction followed. 
But the reconstructed Brahmanical faith was not at all similar 
to its predecessor. Tantrika thought and practices had grown 
up deeply influencing Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. 
Slowly and surely, the octopus of Brahmanism also gathered 
strength and began to strangle and absorb Buddhism. 
Simultaneously with this process of assimilation of Buddhism 
to Brahmanism, internal disintegration was going on, in the 
religion itself, and Buddhism made during this period a 
dangerous compromise with the Brahmanic faith. Strange 
cults and sects arose — some of them curious mixtures of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism . 1 

Ultimately, there was no sharp line of demarcation 
between Mahay ana Buddhism and the Brahmanic mythology 
and images, and especially those connected with the cults of 
Siva. 

Both, Buddha and Siva, were self-controlled ; both 
practised yoga the one conquered Mara and his hosts, and 
the other vanquished the god of love — both were wcfwr 
smarajit. Buddha was a person of extreme kindness and 
compassion for all created things. Siva extended his protection 
to all : his retinue consists of ugly and despised gobline . 2 
Again, Budcfha delivered sermons to promulgate his doctrines, 
while Siva graciously disclosed to the world, the hidden 


1 Vincent Smith: Early History of India , 3rd Edition, pp. 367-6S; 
E. B. Havel 1 : The Ideals of Indian Art (1911), Chapter IV; Imperial 
Gazetteer , Vol. II, Mediaeval India. 

2 To set off his compassionateness all the more effectively, the 
Buddha is conceived to pass through whole cycles of birth : among all 
possible created beings— some of material bodies (quadrupeds for example) 

and a few of spiritual bodies; * the life of the Buddha must, 

indeed, be conceived in an ample sense, according to the grandiose Indian 

conception — whereby, the biography covers the whole series 

of countless births, under all forms of existence, which were necessary 
for the accumulation of the positive and negative characteristics 
manifested finally in the Great Being, the perfectly Illuminated * — 
A. Foucher : The Beginnings of Buddhist Art . * Preface by F. W. Thomas. 

( 201 ) 
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mystical doctrines of the Tantra w* sr. The similarity between 
Buddha and Siva is now complete. 

In the ngxt stage, we find images of the Buddha being 
worshipped at Saiva shrines, and examples of such oblivious 
worship are existent even up to the present times. 1 On the 
other hand, Buddha as an incarnation of '*Vi§nu has the latter’s 
characteristic Srivatsa mark. 

To the same period, must belong the seated &iva Image (?) 
with the Vyakhydna-mudra 3jTi^TiT-*PfT, from Magadha (in the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society) 2 and the seated 
Vi§nu Image), in Maharaja-lila pose, from 

Sagardighi, Dt. Murshidabad (now in the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisat, Calcutta). 3 

By slow and almost unconscious steps, the great mass of 
worshippers, during this period, were drawn towards the 
Brahmanic faith. Those who did not pay homage to its grow- 
ing strength were mostly swept away helpless derelicts, 4 some 

1 Cf. The image of the Buddha worshipped as 6iva, at Sibbadi 

Dist. Khulna, Bengal. Vide Professor S. C. Mitra — History of Jessore, 
Khulna, Part- I, 5^53 (PPRll^M )— -plate. 

Also, Cf. the image of ManjuSri worshipped as the Brahmanic 
Tantrik Deity, Bhuvane^vari, at Bara, District Birbhum — vide 

Maharaj Kumar Mahimaranjan Cakravartl : ^13^' ^fvQ, 

♦Description of Birbhum, Part II*, Plate 26 and pp. 67, 72 

Another parallel and striking instance of the slow process of trans- 
formation of Buddhistic institutions into Brahmanic ones which still goes 
on in Nepal, is illustrated in — History of Nepal translated from the 
Parbatiyd by MunshI Shew Shanker Singh and Papdit ShrT Gunananda : 
—with an Introductory sketch by the Editor, Daniel Wright, M.A., M.D., 
(Cambridge, 1877); Plate XI, p. 174, shows how an old, pure Buddhist 
Caitya is being turned into a MuJchalingam. Of the specimens of 
several forms of Caityas given, the central one is an old, pure Buddhist 
mound-temple. That to the left is a mixed Hindu and Buddhist Shrine, 
combining the Lihga and Jalhari with Buddhist figures. 

2 See Catalogue, V.R.S. No. 

Avalokite^vara also has a two-hanued seated form issembling Siva 
and carrying the trident with a serpent coiled round it — vide A. Getty : 
The Gods of Northern Buddhism , p. 56. 

3 Illustrated in Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s Vol. I, Plate 23. 

Put to the latter half of the 11th century or the first half of the 
12th century A.c., on the strength of resemblances with two other images 
from the same locality, one of which is inscribed. — See Descriptive List of 
Collections . V.S.P . Museum. 

4 E.g. the ijTVpvsift Nstha-Panthl sect now represented by the Yogi 

) caste of Bengal Jfjo vf. *f 0 | | | V.S.P.P . 

1321 B.S., p. 231). 

( *ttfi — ^1 i 

I *tli* i) 

( Sfltociwr y&s* i ‘ arffiv > sr 

* SUN), ^ * Will I *£) I 
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of whose miserable descendants ar^ to fee met with even in 
the present times . 1 

Though Buddhists, the later Pala Kings of Beaigal favoured 
other religious sects also and made pious gifts to Brahmanas. 
Though Buddhism was the prevailing religion, the* other 
religious cults were far from being extinct. 

On the other hand the Pdsupata &aivism especially must 
have enjoyed considerable popularity . 2 Narayapapala-deva’s 


i '*• *n* *t* *f* * *5 w, mm \ 

i'S'Si nt^r i — )i 

( — 5 i ‘ arabfr *k*iji i 

i i 

It is doubtful if the name N athapanthi, for the sect is strictly accurate. 
The names given in the spiritual genealogy of Masters (Gurupankti 
successively teaching worship of any particular deity, all end 
with the honorific epithet sj-fij (lord). These teachers (Gurupankti) 
necessarily vary from deity to deity and are classed under three different 
groups — the Divine, the Beatified and the Human, i.e. the Divyaugha 

9 the Sidhaugha an d t* 10 Manavaugha respectively 

Vriddha Jaganmohan Tarkalankara : Mahanirvanatantrarn (1320 B.S.), 

p. 280, Note 140. 

The epithets Natha if pcf and I&vara -both meaning ‘ Lord ’ — are 

associated only with Siva. Therefore all Saiva shrines are indicated by 
either of these two epithets. Similarly the epithet Svami ‘Master’ 

is associated with Visnu, whose shrines are numerous in Southern India. 
M. A. Stein : Rajatarafigini (Translation) — I6a : T6vara in names of l§iva 
Temples, — svamin in names of Visnu Temples. Canto iii, 263 n. and ii, 
369 n. ; — iSvara, in names of Siva Temples, Canto i, 106 n. 

It is to be noted that Jagannatha of Puri, is both a Saiva and 
Vaisnava Shrine. For, Jagannatha is the Bhairava of Vimaiadev 

one q£ the fifty-one (51) Pitha-Saktis ; while He is mentioned 
as * n Caitanya-deva’s famous hymn with the refrain 

vrag it. 

Very probably the Natha-panthins represented some Non-Brahma - 
nic, or Buddhist sect deeply influenced by Sivaite doctrines. 

The Yogi ) sect which has not been at all studied, is slowly 

disappearing and is also being absorbed by Brahmanism. 

1 Cf. alt-io the Dharma worship still prevalent in Bengal, dis- 
covered through the labours of Pan<Jits Haraprasad Sastrin, Nagendranath 
Vasu, and Mr. Dlne^achandra Sen. 

(%rst$ i ** w, m i * 5, •»*, « sr 

mm I ^ I > *+ % i % 'bt d | ) 

2 It is proved that the worship of Lakuliia not only extended over 
Rajputana but had spread as far South as Mysore and as far East as 
Orissa. See D. R. Bhandarkar: A.S.I.R. , 1906-7: LakulUa. 
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Bhagalpur copperplate inscription records the gift of a village 
in favour of a &aiva Shrine and the Assembly of PaSupata- 
c§,ryas ) at Kalasapota ( wwrfm )} 

Similarly* Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli plates 2 which may be 
assigned to the last quarter of the 11th or the first quarter of the 
12th century, begin with an invocation td the Varaha Incarna- 
tion of Vi$nu after the Mantra *nft while 

Vaidyadeva calls himself, both Parama-maheSvara and Parama- 
vaisnava. 

Also similarly, the Assam plates of Vallabhadeva (dated, 
Saka Sariivat 1107) 3 invokes, after the Mantra %f *nTr wndb 
firstly GaneSa and secondly Visnu in his Varaha 
Incarnation, while it records the foundation of an alms house 
Annasattra) or place for food-distribution ( HJIUTOT 
Bhakta-sdld) near a temple of the god Mahadeva (&iva) and 
an endowment in favour of it. 

The Belabo Grant by Bhojavarman of the 11th century 
A.c. begins with an invocation to the Lunar deity — 
Candra. The king calls himself Parama-vaisnava. 4 

The dilapidated Vejnlsar copperplate inscription 

of Harivarman (10-1 1th century a.c.) very probably describes 
him as a Parama-vaisnava 5 ; while Bhattabhavadeva 
Bhubane^vara Prasasti 6 begins with the Mantra TOt 
followed by an invocation to Vi§nu. 

On the other hand, the earliest record of the Sena Dynasty 
— the (Deopada) PradyumneSvara Temple Prasasti of Vijaya- 
sena begins with the six-syllable Mantra of &iva 

ir?: This is followed by an invocation s Id lea, each, 

to Umamahesvara to PradyumneSvara and to 

the Lunar deity — Candra The inscription further informs 

that Vijayasena’s father Hemantasena was a devout &aiva 
while the Prasasti itself, the composition of poet Umapatidhara, 
belonged to the magnificent Pradyumne^vara Temple which 
Vijayasena had built. 


While the existent shrine of Nakule^vara (Lakule^vara) at Kalighat, 
a suburb of Calcutta, must date from remote past as NakuleSvara ia 
by tradition the Bhairava of one of the fifty-one Pi\ha-6alctis t also. 

But it is very probable that the plastic conceptions and representations 
of Siva-bhairava and of Bhringin especially, were deeply influenced 

by the doctrines of some fanatical Sivaite sects. The shrivelled-up form of 
Bhringin is typical of some ydgi of the LakuliSa Pa^upata or Kalftmukha 
or some other extreme Sivaite sect. [ Vide Appendix III.] 

1 fclGVR I | Gauda-lekhamala (V.R.S. publication.) 

2 Ditto. Op. cit. 

8 Ditto. Op. cit . 

4 J.A.S.B. , Vol. X. 

5 Nagendranath Vasu . — The Castes and Sects of Bengal . Vol. II, 
p. 215. 

« E.I., Vol. VI. 
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The Sitahati-Naihati plate of Ballalasena opens with an 
invocation sloka to ArdhanariSvara fdancJbg furiously at the 
evening twilight) after the Mantra t «rn: I, The record 

further informs that Ballalasena was a Paranjamahesvara . 
Three of the plates of Lak$manasena open with the. same 
invocation slokas to — seated in Dhydna posture and to 

Candra while the Madhai-nagar has a beginning verse about 
UmaJmahe^vara which is followed by another invo- 

cation to Candra. 

Each of these four inscriptions begins also with V^iiu’s 
Aght-syllable wrwfv Mantra iTTVT^nn^, while they all 

agree in describing Lak§manasena as a Parama-vaisnava. 1 But 
nevertheless there need not be supposed any real contradiction. 
Even now, a Saiva may give and do give offerings and prayers 
to other deities too, though his own special god may be 6iva. 

But Visvarupasena’s copperplate inscriptions invoke in 
the beginning sldka , Narayana, Surya and Candra, while Ke6ava- 
sena’s inscription begins with an invocation sldka each to 
Siirya and Candra. Both are called and their inscrip- 
tions begin with the Mantra WTVTWre I Yet, all the 

copperplates of the Sena Dynasty, some of which are no 
longer traceable, very probably had the Sadasiva seal, while 
each of the Sena Emperors had an honorific title ending in 
the epithet Sankara. 

From the above facts a transition and change in religious 
worship may be traceable and the following propositions are 
deducible : — 

The first Sena Kings were specially devoted to &aiva 
Worship and naturally their inscriptions had a seal with 
an engraved figure of Siva in the Sadasiva form. 

Gradually $aiva Worship fell more and more in disfavour, 
while the Vaisnava and the Saura which could never have 
died out became more and more current in Eastern India. 
A transition, from the Solar deity to Vi§nu or vice versa is 
only the next inevitable step, for Vignu is really in origin a 
Solar deity. 2 

When the form of worship was changed, the practice of 
fixing the Sadasiva seals to copperplate grants must have 
been still adhered to, by the later Senas, only to keep up 
blindly the old tradition. 

But fortunately all the above deductions may be fully 
checked by facts. 

1 Cf. the more specific appellation Parama-narasiipha in Jaynagar, 
Govindapur, and Madhainagar Plates. 

2 V, Natesa Aiyar : Trimurti image in the Peshawar Museum, 
A.S.I.R. (1913-14), pp. 276-80; Rai Bahadur Hiralal : Trimurtis in 
Bundelkhand . Ind, Antiq. (1918), pp. 136-38. Also vide Note No. 1, 
page 195 supra. 
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Palaeographic considerations must place the earliest 
Sada&va image in *che V.R.S. between 950-1050 a.c. and the 
latest example in the V.S.P. somewhat after the latter half of 
the 12th century a.c. The evidence of literary texts show that 
Sada&iva Worship was fast falling out of popular favour in 
Bengal as early as the 14th- 15th centuries a.c. 

All sculptural styles, viz. the Old, the Mediaeval, the 
Transitional, and the Advanced forms 1 are fully represented in 
the collection of Surya in the V.R.S., while none of the 
specimens some of which are inscribed may be put to a period 
later than the lOth-llth centuries a.c. 

In the Visnu group of images in the V.R.S., only a few 
specimens are in the old style, all the rest being in the Mediaeval 
and Advanced styles, while most of the inscribed specimens 
date from 11th to 13th centuries a.c. 

Since vandalism did not choose out images of a particular 
period or sculptural style for destruction, and since there is 
nothing to disprove the fact that the images extant are equally 
representative of all the five principal Brahmanical religious 
sects, the conclusion may be drawn that Sadasiva Worship was 
almost wholly supplanted by Saiva Worship which partly gave 
place to the worship of Visnu. 

Detailed descriptions of the Sadasiva seals and of the images 
in clay -chlorite. 

The three SadaSiva images in black chlorite stone in the 
Museum of the Varendra Researcfi Society disclose a remarkable 
family-likeness, which is far from being accidental. 


1 Regarding the principles on which this entirely new system of 
classification of the sculptural styles of Bengal are based, complete 
information and full discussions would be given in my forthcoming volume 
4 On the Mediaeval Art and Religious Worship of Eastern India.’ 

These main divisions arc, however, more or less elastic and merge 
successively into one another, imperceptibly or by slow degrees. But the 
chief characteristics of the main periods are sufficiently settled and 
definite for all practical purposes. 

Some other scholars have also attempted similar ^classifications re- 
cently. See, Dr. Stella Kramrisch : 4 Sculpture of Bengal \ in the Modem 
Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, January, 1923 (Calcutta). In this illustrated 
article, are recorded the results of her examination of the art-treasures 
of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. In her investigations, the 
learned doctor arrived at conclusions mostly similar or parallel with 
mine, being the only ones possible in the cases in view. 

SwMws — ( crafts stuwja fofsa *ut)i i ». 

^ I In this Bengali article (also illustrated), Mr. Bhattaiall has 
traced only a few characteristics of the main divisions, in an interesting 
and brief manner. 

Also, see Dr. St. Kramrisch : 4 Bala and Sena Sculpture .’ Rilpam , 
No. 40, October 1929, The Indian Soc. of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

No systematic attempt at study and classification of these sculptural 
specimens and for correlating the Sculptural styles with the Epigraphic 
data were however hitherto attempted. 
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Iconographically, these three specimens also illustrate a 
most interesting phasis in the mutual assimilation and approxi- 
mation of the Brahmanic and the Buddhistic faiths. For, not 
only, all these three images show the Abhaya-ifoudrd wpT 
in VyaJchyana style and the Varada*mudrd 

in Bhumispama style ( — which styles are peculiar to 

Buddhistic images) but they all show on the pedestals, 
the architectural or sculptural device of an elephant sitting 
reposedly between two lions. 

In the backgrounds ( ftn Pithas ) of Brahmanic images, 
one of the usual devices is that of the lion triumphing jver 
the elephant. 1 It might be symbolical of the triumph of know- 
ledge over stupidity — as the burning eyes of the lion peering out 
of the darkness of the night, might stand for jnana-drsti ; 
while the elephant in rut, which knows no goad, might be the 
personation of stupidity. 

But the decorative device of an elephant sitting between 
two lions is absolutely rare in Brahmanic Iconography. In 
fact, these (Sadaiiva) images alone among the Brahmanic ones 
in V.R.S. show this device, while it is a quite usual ornamental 
device in Buddhist images. 2 

However, the idea of afiimsa is not definitely trace- 

able to any Brahmanic text older than Buddhism, according to 
some scholars who think it to be of Non-Brahmanic origin. 3 

But, whosoever might have been first responsible for choos- 
ing the Vahanas of Siva and his family, it is undeniable that 
nearly all these animals are mutually inimical. The Lion (of the 
Devi) and diva’s Bull, Laksmi’s Owl and Gane6a’s Rat, Kartti- 
keya’s Peacock and Siva’s coiling Serpents (in hair-locks), 
diva’s Snakes and GaneSa’s Rat and Sarasvati’s Swan — all these 
animals form pairs, whose mutual relationship is that between 
the eater and the victim ( ), or one of perpetual 

enmity which had become already proverbial in Panini’s 4 time. 


1 The common ornamental and sculptural devices have been nearly 
all noticed by scholars : — 

(The Makara) : — Mr. Henry Cousens, A.S.I., Annual Report (1903*4) — 
The Makara in Hindu ornament. 

(The Lion over the Elephant) : — Mr. O, C. Gangoly. The Modern 
Reviev) (September, 1919). — The story of the Lion and the Elephant. Also 
see t#he comments on the above, in subsequent issues of the Review. 

(The Kirttimukha) : — Mr. O. C. Gangoly in the Ruparn , No. I, The Ind. 
Soc. Or. Art, Cal. 1920. (The conclusions arrived at herein are not abso- 
lutely accurate, as the article is based on insufficient materials, so far 
as the Bengal school is concerned). 

2 E.g. The Elephant between Lions is found in the V.R.S. (Buddhist) 

images, Nos. *£* and ^L 9 

6 266 246 260 

3 Vide Encyd. R.E. under Ahimsd ; also see Chdnddgya 3. 17. 

i Of. Panini’s Sutra— ^ —II. 4. 9. 
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Such animals must have been chosen only to bear out 
more powerfully Siva v s greatness. Before his divine presence, 
animals who^s mutual enmities were proverbial forget their 
differences ai|d hostilities, and all of these pay respectful 
homage 1 and render most devoted services to their divine 
masters. 2 

The date of the oldest Sadasiva image ( V.R.S .) No. 

which is inscribed, has been approximately fixed as about 950- , 
1050 a.c. This specimen discloses complete assimilation and 
approximation of Brahmanism and Buddhistic faith. For, all 
the attendants of Siva, his bull, etc. are totally absent. The 
pedestal shows the device of an elephant sitting composedly 
between two lions, one on either side. The fifth right hand, 
touching the lotus throne in the exact style of BhumisparSa , 
has the Varada-mudra. The first right hand which is sadly 
mutilated seems to have been held over the breast in a pose 

1 With this, might be compared the scene of the animal world 
reverencing a sacred tree, figured in a relief, from the inner side of the 
Second Architrave of the East gate of Sanci-stupa. 

Therein, Snakes and Grarudas, and other mutually hostile 

creatures pay reverence to the Bodhi tree side by side. Vide Griinwedel : 
Buddhist Art in India , London, 1901, p. 50. 

2 Though the figures of Vdhanas are generally represented on the 
pedestals of their particular deities, the converse is certainly not true. 

Thus, if figures of the Lions and the Elephant on the pedestals of 
Sadasiva Images are taken as representations ofVShanas, mistakes and' 
contradictions will arise. For, firstly the Lion was never described in 
Pauranik or Tantrik texts as the Vahana of Siva in any of his forms. 
Secondly, if the elephant is taken as the deity’s Vfihana, greater doubts 
and difficulties will arise. 

Then the image might in the first instance be presumed to be that of 
an unknown form of the Buddhist Bodhisattva Samantabhadra 
who rides on an elephant or the (Sadasiva) Image might also be taken as 
representing the T&ntrik deity — Tatpurusa. This Tatpurusa is the 
personification of the twenty -four syllable (Tatpurusa-) Mantra evolved 
from the Qdyatri , and is mounted on an elephant. 

jnjmsY wsistto iwr- « 

Vide Vridha Jaganmohan TarkaiankSra : Mahanirvana Tantram, p. 808, 
1320 B.S. 3! 0^0 I 

Probably this Tatpurusa is to be slightly differentiated from the other 
deity of the same name — the Parivara-devata , an auxiliary deity to 
Sad§£iva. Evidently, the Sadasiva images in the V.R.S. are represented 
as sitting on a lion*throne ( fiSVTW ) mounted on an elephant. The lions 
are clearly parts of the throne. The Bull of Siva appears in SadS6iva 

Image, No. and clearly four animals cannot be W Vahana* for 

the one and the same deity simultaneously. 
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not unlike that of Vyakhydna. The image is figured as holding; 
the breath in Yogic contemplation, for the chest is inflated 
( ^ wr ) and the body, erect and straight. See Plate 16, Fig. 1. 


No. 


Next, in order of time, must be placed the Sa^aiiva image 
which, however, is uninscribed. But, nevertheless, 


there are clear indications that the artist has partially freed 
himself from the Buddhistic associations and pre-dispositions 
disclosed in the previous image. Though the device of the 
elephant between lions is present and the first right hand is 
held above the first left hand in Vydkhyana style, the fifth 
right hand is no longer touching the throne, though it still 
shows the Varada-mudra almost in the Bhumisparsa style. 
Some of Siva’s attendants with tridents and clubs are notice- 
able, on sides of the image, though the bull is still, probably, not 
shown. It is not certain if the indistinct figure at the left 
down corner of the pedestal represents the Bull. See Plate 15. 


In the remaining Sadasiva image ( V.R.S .) No. 


C(b)l 

235 


which is inscribed, the complete parapharnelia of &iva have 
appeared. Not only Siva’s attendants are armed with tridents 
and clubs, but similarly also the Vidyad haras soaring through 
the skies carry arms. Two female images on two sides, as also 
the Bull are noticeable. See Plate 16, Fig. 2. 

Certainly, the idea is that Siva is sitting under a templet 
and that these female deities — the river-goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna, stand at the sides of the gate as Dvara-devatas } 
SadaSiva’s character as Bhairava 1 2 is no longer forgotten, for 
he is U rddhva-linga 

The artist seems to have completely freed himself from the 
trammels of Buddhistic associations betrayed by the sculptor 
of the oldest Sadasiva image (950-1050 A.c.). 

Such a process must have taken at least a century’s time 
or even more.* This exactly fits in with the time indicated by 

the Epigraph on the Sadasiva image (F.i?.$.) No. viz. 

tdijO 


the latter half of the 12th century a.c. 


F.fljff. Sadasiva — with ten hands and three faces, 
160 

seated on double lotus throne ; in black clay-chlorite stone ; 
back-slab measuring 1'9'xlO" from Khiratta, P.S. Tapan 
in Dt. Dinajpur. There is a votive inscription (on the pedestal) 
in one line. The faces and hands are greatly mutilated ; the 


1 See Appendix V. » 

2 See. Appendix IV. 
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entire front face and the first right and left hands are entirely 
broken off. The weapons in hands are : — 

R1 — broken. 

R2 — prbbably Sakti (or, Darida, Club ?). 

R3 — TrUula , Trident. 

R4 — Khatvanga , Club with human r,kull. 

R5 — Varada-mudra, exactly in the Bhumisparia style. 

LI — entirely broken off. 

L2 — Vtpala. 

L3 — Damaru. 

L4 — Sarpa , Snake. 

L5 — Broken. 

The heads wear Jatamukuta . A garland of disc-like pieces of 
human-bone ( ) hangs down the neck and reaches the 
throne. The left face is grim. The chest of the figure is 
inflated. ' A tri-folio arch rises above the head of the main image. 
The Prabhama^dala has the Kirttimukha at the top middle. 
There is Kalpalata decoration. Two celestials (Vidyddharas) 
with offerings of flower-garlands, are hovering through the skies. 
There are no side figures, nor, the Bull. The inscription (see 
supra , p. 184) on the pedestal is — 

yajamanavalika [bh*, njya-vu^krltbh*, njyiyakah. 

The pedestal shows the device of elephant between lions, 
supporting the throne (Simhdsanam) among themselves. At the 
extreme left is the kneeling figure of the donor. At the extreme 
right is a flaming sacrificial vessel. 

C(b)2 

V.R.S.—r — - Sadasiva — similar to the previous one, from 
1 ol) 

Jaminkarai, P.S. Tapan, Dt. Dinajpur. A ten-armed three- 
faced sitting image in black chlorite stone ; back -slab measuring 
1' 9"xl0*. In fair state of preservation with the exception 
of some hands which are mutilated ; the right face is grim. 

R1 — very probably had Abhaya-mudrd — in Vydkhydna style. 
R2 — probably &akti (or Danda, Club ? ) . 

R3 — Trisula , Trident. 

R4 — Ankusa, Goad. 

R5 — Varada-mudra, closely resembling Bhumisparsa. 

LI — Aksa-mdld. The first Left hand is held below 

the first Right hand in Vydkhydna style. 

L2 — Utpala. 

L3 — Damaru. 

L4 — Sarpa , Snake. 

L5 — Vijapura fruit ( Citra medica). 

A tri-folio arch rises above. There is no Kalpalata . 
A hamsa (on each side of the arch) — feeding upon lotus-stalks. 
A Vidyadhara — on each side, the celestial on the right side holds a 
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(Camara) fly- whisk, in his left hand and a lotus-bud in his right ; 
while the other on the left of the main image holds a lotus-bud, 
in his right and a lotus with long stalk, in hia left hand. 
A garland of disc-like pieces of human bone (Hfm wrasthi) falls 
round the neck of the main image, and reaches the lotus 
throne. The main ima^e — not U rddhva-lihga. 

An attendant figure sits on either side with legs bent up. 
The one at the left has a snake in his right hand and a trident 
in his left ; this is probably Nandi. The figure on the right 
fy>lds a trident, and in his left hand is something like (a ball, 
or) the skull-cup, Kapdh. Probably the figure is that of 
(Skanda ? or) K^etrapala. 1 

The pedestal is divided into two portions. The upper part 
contains the familiar device of an elephant between two lions. 
At the extreme left is the skeleton figure of Bhringin and at 
the extreme right is the pot-bellied Mahakala, both with trident. 2 

The lower section has the figure of a standing dvarapala on 
either side with a club (daijda) at the extreme right and left, 
besides the kneeling figure of the donor at the right, and the 
(bull ?) at the left, and lotus-buds in the middle. 


V.R.S, 


C(b)l 

235 


SadaSiva — in black chlorite stone ; 


measure- 


ments like the previous ones ; recovered from Shahpur 
P.S. (Manda) Niamatpur, Dt. Rajshahi. With ten hands and 
three faces, one on either side and the other in front; seated 
upon a double lotus throne. In good state of preservation 
with exception of the nose of the front face and some fingers 
and weapons, which are broken away. 

R1 — The first right hand discloses V ydkhydna-mudra in 
Abhaya style. 

R2 — upper part of weapon missing ; probably &akti 
(or, Danda , Club ?). 

R3 — Trisula , Trident. 

R4 — Khatvdnga. 

R5 — presents the Varada-mudrd in nearly the Bhumi - 
sparsa style. 

LI — shows a Rosary (Aksa-mala) and is held below Rl, 
in Vydkhyana style. 

L2 — Utpala. 

L3 — Damaru. 

L4 — Bar pa. 

L5 — Vijapura with its skin partly peeled off, from front. 

On the right side of the main image, stands Ganga on 
a Makara holding a flower bunch in the right hand and a vessel 
lifted up by the left. On the left is Yamuna on a Kurma , 
Tortoise, with a flower bunch in her left hand and vessel — held 


1 See Appendix III. 

2 See Ibid. 
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up by the right. These two are evidently the Dvdradevatds 1 
of the temple tinder which SadaSiva is sitting. 

The pedestal contains the figure of the elephant between 
two lions, Resides a small and indistinct kneeling figure of the 
donor ; a small pot-bellied male figure, holding a trident — pro- 
bably Mahakala is on the right, and another figure, also with a 
trident— probably Nandin — on the left, both as guards. The 
figure has Jatd-mukuta on all the faces and a garland of, 
( Nrasthis ) disc-like human bones, reaching the throne. The 
Bull sits in front of the double lotus throne, looking forward, to 
the world with compassion. Evidently Sadasiva is here figured 
as being attended by his usual Oanas ; and his aspect as a 
Bhairava is not forgotten, for the left face is grim and the figure 
is V rddhva-lihga? 

In keeping with this character, the two celestials soaring to 
bring offerings to the deity are armed ; the one on proper right 
has a lotus-bud in the 'left hand and a sword in right hand — the 
other is holding in left hand, a lotus -bud and a sword in right. 
There is no Kalpalatd but the Kutti-mukha is existent on the 
Prabhamandala. A tri-folio arch rises above the main image. 
The epigraph on the pedestal in one line runs — 

Danapati-tamvamamna 

It is in the East Ind. script of the latter half of the 1 2th century a.c. 

Sadasiva, — -Miniature in black chlorite stone. 

496 

From Sibpur (near Badal Pillar), Dt. Dinajpur. Ten handed. 
Partly broken at the top and the left down corner of the 
pedestal. Whole of Prabha mandala and L2, holding probably 
the nilotpala are missing — with a socket-hole for fixing 
(below the pedestal) instead of a wedge. Figure of a pot- 
bellied dwarf ? at left side top. Device of elephant seated 
between lion on either side. The main figure (measuring seven 
inches) with the two natural hands in Vydkhydna-mudrd is in ex- 
cellent preservation and nicely sculptured. See Plate 14, Fig. 2. 

‘A brass image of Sadasiva, V.R.S. ‘(No. 673; 4"x2f / '; , 
from Sherpur, Dt. Bogra). The image is shown as having four 
faces instead of five which is required by the text. He is seated 
on a lotus and has ten hands. A bull is represented kneeling in 
front, on the pedestal. The distribution of attributes in the 
ten hands is as follows : — right hands, respectively from top to 
bottom, iakti, trisula , khatvanga, abhaya, and varada-mudrds ; left 


1 f nmsrf^n sirett i 

srgirr fwm ^ ym&t b 

Agm-purdnam. AnandSSram Edition (1900), Chapter 50. 

2 Vide Appendix IV. 
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hands from top to bottom, damaru, serpent, some indistinct 
object, lotus and another indistinct object J(vijapuraka ?).’ 1 

The statement regarding the faces of Sada§iva, is however, 
inaccurate and might be due to misunderstandihg ; all faoes 
are never shown. 

Another little-known example of Sadaiiva, not properly 
identified, is also existent in America. 2 

4 A Saiva sculpture in black state, of the Pala School of 
Bihar-Bengal- Orissa (figure 4) and perhaps of twelfth century 
*late is of the type popularly known as Trimurti, and because 
of its perfect preservation throws a valuable light upon the 
interpretation of other examples, particularly the well-known 
Trimurti of Elephanta which was recognised by the late T. A. 
Goplnatha Rao as Saiva and identified by him as a Mahe6a- 
Murti. In the Pennsylvania figure the Saiva character is 
clearly established by the third eye, cobra, sacred thread, 
jata-mukutas , trident and drum attributes, and the Nandi, 
Kali and Ganas of the pedestal. Of the hands, the two normal 
hands (i.e lower right and lower left) are respectively in 
abhaya-hasta, and holding a rudraksa-mald ; taking the other 
hands in the usual order the second right, on the right knee, is 
in varada pose, denoting charity; the third holds a spear (sula), 
the fourth a club ( danda ), the fifth the trident (trisula) ; the 
upper right hand the drum (damaru or dhakka) ; the next, a 
blue lotus ( nilolpala ) ; the next, a cobra ; the fourth, apparently 
a fruit. The right and central faces are peaceful, the left ugra. 
The centre of the base has a Nandi ; a dancing Kali, and two 
dancing Ganas. The torana , crowned by a kirtti-mukha , carries 
two vidyadharas. Of the three forms of 6iva, thus combined, 
the central figure is most likely Sadyojata, two of whose hands 
should be held in varada and abhaya positions, while a third 
should have the aksa-mald\ the proper left hand figure is 
evidently the Aghora aspect of &iva, of fierce aspect and holding 
a cobra in one of his hands.’ 

The Image closely resembles the F.I2.$. specimens, and as 
a continuity in sculptural style is traceable, it must therefore 
belong to the same school and also approximately to the same 
period. 


1 N. G. Majumdar : A Note on the additions to the Museum during 
1925*26, p. 6 — Annual Report of the V.R.S. for 1925-26, Rajshahi, April, 
1926. 

B. N. Sarkar : Notes of a tour of exploration, p. 5. * A miniature bronze 
image of Sadaliva was collected at Sherpur * Ibid. 

f ? i attfa :jti— -■ i * tai® i 

2 Ananda Coomaraswamy : Some Indian Sculptures in American 
Museums. Mahesha-Murti, Bengal. About 12th!century, 3' 3±". Rupam , 
No. 18. Indian Soc. Oriental Art, Calcutta, p. 66. (The diacritieals are 
mine.) 
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The two Sadaiiva Images in the Vanglya Sahitya Pari^ad, 
Calcutta (both in black ‘chlorite stone) are totally different 
in workmanship from the North Bengal Images. For while 
the three specimens in the Museum of V.R.S. are characterized 
by feminine 4 grace, these two specimens are marked by 
masculine vigour and majesty. They must be later in age than 
the three specimens in the V.R.S., for the pedestal no 
longer shows the ornamental device of elephant between lions 
which belongs to Non-Brahmanic Iconography. The exact 
findplaces of these two specimens are not mentioned, 1 but 
they too disclose such a remarkable degree of family likenes^ 
that the Artists must have belonged to the same school (or 
part of India), which school (or province) must also be, at the 
same time, remote from the school or country of the V.R.S. speci- 
mens. The V.R.S. specimens of Sadaiiva and the Vanglya 
Sahitya Parisad images represent two altogether different schools 
of sculpture ; there have certainly been no borrowings between 
these two schools, for no such are traceable in these specimens, 
extant. Both these two sets of specimens are beautiful but the 
V.S.P. images are certainly the more powerful. 

Varahamihira speaks in his Brihatsamhita , of an authentic 
Silpasdstrakara Nagna-jit 2 none of whose works have survived in 
the originals. 8 According to Nagnajit, as mentioned by Varaha- 
mihira, the measurement for the facial length of an image in 
the Dravida System should be fourteen Ahgulas * (while accord- 
ing to Varahamihira the length and breadth of human face 
should be the same, i.e. twelve Ahgulas). 0 Certainly, the 
cheeks of these two specimens from the V.S.P. are more full 
than the V.R.S. examples. It is not impossible the first group 
were influenced by Dravida Art Traditions. They probably 
belonged to West Bengal and never to North Bengal, 6 

Of the two specimens in black chlorite stone, in the V.S.P., 
the better preserved one is earlier, for the ornamentations of 


1 In the older Catalogue of Exhibits , Vanglya Sahitya Parisat. 

2 See also infra , p. 244, note 2. « 

3 Tibetan translation of a work (of the class — S'ilpavidyd-tastra) 
named Citra-laksanam. [Edited by Berthold Laufer] : Dokumente der 
indischen Kunst. Erstes Heft: Malerei : Das Citra-lakshana. Leipzig, 1913. 
The authorship of the work is ascribed to Nagnajit : it is included in Bstan- 
hgyur. Cordier : Catalogue du Fonds tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Mdo-hgrel CXXIII, No. 6. 

4 H. Kern : Brhat Samhita . * Bibliotheca Indies Chapter 58, 

£ldka 4. ^ ^ ^ 

?rrf*nj n 

5 Also vide GopInSth Rao : Op. c it. Vol. I, Part I, p. 58 ; O. C. Gangoly : 
South Indian Bronzes , p. 8. 

6 This presumption, based on indirect proofs, has however been, 
fortunately fully supported by facts. See — The Catalogue of the V.S.P. 
Museum. 
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the main images are simpler, there a$e no Jbrifolio arch above — 
its place being still taken by a (horse-hoof?) curved pattern 
halo, also the Kalpalata and other similar ornantental devices 
are not all shown on the back ground ; the Image measures 
32 inches in length by 15 inches in breadth and is three-faced 
and seated on double-lotus throne. See Plate 17. 

The disposition of weapons in the hands are as follows : — 

R1 — Ahhayamudra resembling the Vydkhyana . 

R2 — Sakti (Danda?). 

R3 — Sula. 

R4 — Anku4a. 

R5 — Varadamudrd . 

LI — holding bead-string Aksasutram and placed 

below R 1 to present the Vydkhydna-mudra. 

L2 — Utpala. 

L3 — Damaru. 

L4 — Sarpa. 

L5 — Vijapura ; (the skin on the upper half portion of the 
fruit is peeled off and the seeds are gathered 
together conically). * 

The three visible heads wear Jatamukuta, There is an 
ornament, protruding from the Kirita and resembling a hooded 
serpent, at the right as well as the left face. The latter (left) 
face is with moustache and beard tucked up in the usual 
Bhairava fashion ; the eyes are round and the teeth prominent. 1 
This is the Agh5ra face. 

There are two attendants seated upon their hams, in half 
ulkutakdsana on lotus thrones. The one on the 

right is potbellied and with clotted hair locks, and holds the 
scull-cup and the trident in his right and left hands 
respectively. The clotted locks of hair are standing erect 
and the figure is nude. This most probably is Ksetrapala, 
The other attendant on the left, holds the Aksasutra and 
Sula, in the rijght and the left hands ; he may be identified 
as Nandikesvara. 

There is Kirttimukha at the top on the Prabhdmandala ; 
the latter is a narrow fringe passing all around the image and 
consisting of graceful tendril-like curls. Two celestials on 
either side hover above with offerings of flower garlands. 
The pedestal shows the figure of the Bull looking towards his 
master besides a male and a female devotee on the left, and 
lotus buds on the middle of the pedestal. 

The other Sada^iva Image in the V.S.P. , also in black 
chlorite stone undoubtedly belongs to a later age. The 
ornamentation is more elaborate, the back-ground is no longer 
bare; instead of under the simpler oval halo, the image is 


1 See Appendix IV. Siva-Bhairava. 
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seated on double Ictijs thrpne under a trifolio arch ; above — on 
either side is a harhsa , feeding upon sweet lotus stalks ; above, 
Tise in graceful curls, Kalpalata creepers on either side. The 
Kirttimukha appears at the top and two celestials hover above, 
bringing flower garlands. See Plate 18. ^ 

The image is sadly mutilated, many of the hands and 
weapons are totally broken off. Of the three faces, sculptured 
(all of which wear the jatamukuta capped by a lotus bud) the 
right one is grim — with round eyes and beard, and moustache- 
tucked up in Bhairam fashion. This must be the Aghora face, 

Through the clotted hair locks of Sadaiiva’s front face 
appears the face of Ganga. The Image is bedecked 
with ornaments. A thin scarf passes under the right arm and 
ove<r the left-shoulder. The Ndgdpavita is present, as also 
the Nrasthimald — the garland of human bones, reaching down 
to the lotus throne. 

(The Right First hand) R1 — is totally broken off. 

R2 — weapon partly broken ; Sakti 
(or, Danda). 

R3 — TriAula . 

R4 — Khatvdhga\ very distinct. 

R5 — Varadamudra in the style of 
BhumisparAa. 

LI— totally broken off. 

L 2 — Ayudha broken off ; the lotus 
stalk is visible. 

L3 — weapon broken off ; one end 
of Damarn , visible. 

L4 — Sarpa . 

L 5 — totally broken off. 

Two attendants seated on double lotus throne, in easy 
attitude (^f^rrTTO«T Lalitasana) with one leg drawn up, 1 are on the 
two sides of the main image. The right figure with the TriAula, 
Aksamala and Jatamukuta , Ndgdpavita i is nude and with clotted 
beards — thus representing probably, Ksetrapala. 

The figure on the left holds the Aksasutra and TriAula 
and also wears the Jatamukuta — thus probably representing 
Nandikesvara. The pedestal contains at the extreme right, the 
figures of the donor — offering a garment, and his wife. At the 
extreme left, the dancing figures of the dwarfish and pot-bellied 
Mahakala and the skeleton Bhringin are visible. The figure 
of the Bull looking fondly towards his master is also notice- 
able. There are two lions evidently parts of the Simhdsana, 
but no elephant is represented. 

Sada6iva’s aspects as Bhairava and as Gahgddhara are not 
forgotten. For the image has the Khatvanga and is VRffqnr 


1 Cf. with the similar pose in A.S.I.R . , 1904-5 (Excavations at 
SamSth), the male figure (d) illustrated on plate XXXI. 
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U rddhvalinga, and shows the face of # Gan^a inside the clotted 
upper hair-locks. 

All the available Sadasiva images and figures are now dealt 
with. All these specimens bear striking and strange coincidence 
with the conception (DhyanaMoka) of the Deity found in the 
Garudapurdnam and iti the Uttara Kdmikdgama , the oldest 
Saivagama extant. The latter is probably not older than the 
5th or 6th century a.o . 1 Manuscripts of this unpublished work 
(from which quotations have been given by scholars 2 from time 
to time) have been noticed. 3 This particular conception about 
the deity might be even earlier than the texts referred to. 

When and how such forms of Sadaiiva came to be wor- 
shipped in Bengal is still unknown. These might have been 
introduced through the missionary zeal of religious enthusiasts. 4 

They might also have come in the van or wake of 
military expeditions by adventurers from the South. Or they 
might represent another possible phase of the slow infiltration 
of $aivagamik doctrines into the Tantrik forms of worship 
current in Bengal. 5 


1 Vide Gopinatha Rao : Op. Git. Voi. I, Part 1, p. 55. 

2 Quoted by Hemadri : Op. Oil. Danakhanda. See Aufrecht’s Cata- 
logue Catalogorum. 

3 In Madras Oriental MSS. Library •Catalogue, Vol. XI. Systems 

of Indian Philosophy. 2. Saivisrn. — -No. 5431 contains Batalas 

1-116 and 136; ‘ deals with the worship of Siva and with the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples \ 

No. 5432 — * From Jirnoddhara to Asta-bandhana. The latter portion 
of the work described under No. 5431. Also, see Appendix VI. 

* It may be noted in this connection, that long before the Muham- 
madan conquest of Bengal took place, Moslem Darwishes, Aiiliyas, and 
Faqirs penetrated into the province for preaching Islam. 

— [Shaikh Burhan-uddin and Shah Jalal Miyarrid Yamni of Sylhet, 
vide J.A.S.B. (1873), Part I, pp. 278-81. According to the tradition 
recorded in the Muhammadan work, Suhail-i-Y aman, Sylhet or SrI-hatta 
was conquered by PFr Shah Jalal from Gaur Govinda, the last Hindu King. 

The so-called dated coin of Guru Govinda (for such was supposed 
to be real name) of Saka 140( ? )2, corresponding to 1480 A.c. ( Vide 
J P.A.S.B., Vol* XVI, 1020, No. 3, Numismatic Supplement, No. 
XXXT1I), has been found to be one of Govinda Manikya of Tippera, 
dated in the Saka year 1581. Also the conquest of Sylhet was accom- 
plished in 703 H. = 1303 a.o. ( J.F.A.S.B . , Vol. XIX (1923) Num. 
Suppl., No. XXXVII, Notes on the coinage of Tippera, Nos. 48-49). 

Khanj&h&n All— Vide 

— Prof. S. C. Mitra, The History of Jessore-Khulna, Vol. I, Part 2, 
chapter 3. 

Hazrat Shah Jalal Tabriz! of Pandua — Vide Shaikh-Subhodaya, 

I (published partly in Kayastha-Patrika Com- 

plete Edition with English Notes by Sukumar Sen: Hrishikesha Series , 
Calcutta, 1927 ; also vide J.A.S.B. (1873), Part I, p. 260. 

5 With this process of mutual influence of contemporary Religious 
(and Philosophical) systems might be compared the remarkable mixture of 
Tantricism with Vaisnavism that took place in its later phases, e.g. as in 
the Badha Tantram and the Radhika-vilasa Tantrary. 
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But, as shown before, SadaSiva Worship as a distinct 
religious creed enjoyed a brief but vigorous life, from a period 
not later than the 9th century a.c. and extending up to the 
14th century •a.c . 1 

The Sada6iva Worship spread over a vast expanse of 
territory from Benares to BhuvaneSvara — and from South- 
West India to the furthest North Bengal and it could claim to 
have at least, one royal line among its worshippers. 

The worship of Sadagiva is still extant in Bengal, though 
its votaries are now extremely rare. 


1 Vide dates of the extant Sadn&iva Images described. 
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Appendix I. 

S ada - $ iv a-Dhyanas . 

Whatever might be the exact causes, the Dhyana Sloka of 
Sadaiiva, found in the Rudrayamala , Patala 48 and quoted in the 
TantrikNibandhas,e.g. Sarada-tilakam, Patala 18 and Tantras&ra, 
*has not been handed down in a perfect state of preservation. The 
date of Lakshmana Desika, the compiler of fidrada-tilakam, is 
put in the 10th century. But even in the time of Gadadhara, 
the earliest commentator referred to (on Saradd-tilaham) who 
flourished about the middle of the 15th century A.C., different 
readings had already crept in the Dhyana Sloka in question. 
The Manuscript of Tantra-pradlpa by Gadadhara, in the 
V.B.ti., is dated 1493 $aka ?r*fi = 1571 a.c. It may be 
therefore regarded as reliable. 

The different readings in the Dhyana Sl5ka are noted 
below. 

Tanirapradlpa\ — MS. No. 547. Dated Saka 1493). 

1 TT^[T»fi'ffT3(i?:^VTsrjrfJTcnairaf(5^9f 11 


rat^rfip*?rTRJ JT^TVT^J I 

f«rw5r?r*m: 11 

C\ 

Oudharthadipika. Litho- 
graphed at Benares : Patala 18. 

gw- -^pn^jrrgtl: ^fw- 

i 

3 8?rei’- ••• HT3i«i^«Tra[Tg 

tTW HtfcraR ^VT*rwf?T?IT«WN^f.f'f*n^W II 

( 219 ) 
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Commentary Ot^dhartfiadipikd : — 

[ INTO: I ?T^['] 

I t I 

The commentator Kallcarana quoted 1 

^ ^T-into^ FTOTwtfa-T*: 

• •• . «. . ». ••• . «« I 

Some Tantrasara MSS. — (one of them dated 1708 Saka) read : — < 

••• ... m i yi «„ li 

Printed Tantra-iara (Basumati 5th Edition), p. 168: — 

msf ^MT*W® — II 

Rudrayamala: — MSS. ( V.R.S. Nos. 235 and 214.) Patala 48. 

MT’fflf Btfd'St; 

Ditto. — Printed (Ed. Rasikmohan) Patala 50. 

sy ^NTO I 

... ... ... u 

Ditto — Printed (Ed. Jivanan da Vidyasagara). 

^ ey_ I 

mu' ^TsrjrftraT n 

The oldest Sdradatilakam MS. (V.R.S. MS. No. 505, Find-place 
Davarampur, district Rajshahi. Dated 6aka 1491) — 

>» v» 

^ 23'®FTJu?^? , ?5n»T3t s s’mi?T3nn:DT 

s* v 

MT’SIX fmrf% || 

Printed Sdradatilakam, 18th Patala. 2 

... 


^3T~ 

trni n «<. it 


1 Vide A. Avalon : Tantrilc Texts , Vol. IT, $loka 29. 

2 Ed. with Raghava Bhatta’s Padartha darSa (Sam ^ 1953). 

Printed from RajarBjeSvan Press, Benares. Full of printing mistakes. 
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^rofcifs— gwfcf i i 

'ffadij giRTfl qfwglS 

fwrfJDJj’fisgis i ^cnw *PN%^r in* f%gfeiw i 

*T*r^ir-tff*<3Tirt i 
«r^f ^519 srmigfafsmiT I 

fawhr»TT*fsr*T$j ’n%J^Ref^m:?T i 
jftsrsftflWlTPf I 

'effr' i 

fwrsi^ sftsrra^fa^facw i 

M V 

*rfgrerT*r fsRiri w*rc;*iritis*n i 
TJjHj?W 5ft^srf%5T^>33EJ^ i 
■^tirrcns: I 

^tumgsKpsw i 

T^gf sfjrfd ?RW in* I 2^: I mit 1 ®: UU1W I 

silWT I WTH^T** 3 ^*Snf*r l 

^rtst awr^rwTwirteTtf i nmi'itzw- 

^2Tffl^fjn(?ra)g;n:inwTJ5?ji?tt?ti^Tii <ftfirfi:f?T i stwirr- 

tJJffi: | ^T3?: I ^9r^2T»T^?tf WT9I ^T*i I 

cmT f^sr toj ■* ni ^ mnft i *rap* 

u^nn* ■sg^i ■* W'rg# i *f*r i ^f^gfiHafiTnjjftfw i 
iraret*TT«tTf^rfsK*3 writi, irirg srafTJraRinwT^fflftT i 5 
JTJTTffrfarc^T R^fajsw, f^-^ratrf*rif«a*T3Pi*fafs i 

Some of these readings indicated above are clearly wrong 
as they violate metre and give no good sense. It is unthink- 
able that the construction of an important Dhyana &loka could 
have been originally so faulty. 
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The more so, when we compare and contrast it with other 
similar Dhy&nas. Far from being works of mediocre merit, some 
of those rank with the best specimens of Sanskrit poetry. 
For example /compare the dhyana of SodaSl one of the ten 

wqrrfirsjT MahaVidyas, conceived as a fair and fully bedecked 
damsel in the fulness of youth. 1 t 

In the following restoration of the Dhyana-31oka and in 
the interpretations proposed, the text has not been altered and 
the metre is not disturbed. 

(а) 

t$ 

Pasam, Abhitisca, Varamca, — all 

these being indicated by gestures ( ) Mudras, i.e. all these 
components being parts of the body there is D vandal Jcavad- 

bhavah and the compound is in neuter 

singular. 

£iva carries in his ten hands, ten weapons Ay ltd has 

and He also carries the serpent-lord (sttJ^) on his body, as 
upavita ^xrft'rr. 

(б) The last two lines may also be construed as follows 
without violating the metre, or the sense to any extent. 

^ *tt = 

Wiktfa^TiTST ?’5TTsurffraT^i^n=5gcn'w *iir n 

Though ^rr Ji can be more logically associated with 
the position of is disturbed. The Dvandvaika-vadbhavah 
is also not possible. t 

Of these Texts, the palm-leaf MS. of the Tantrapradipa is 
the oldest ; but it also gives the greatest number of different 
readings. 2 The original Nibandha Sarada-tilakam , of which it 


1 See VdmakeSvara Tantram. — N ityasodaHkarnava. (AnandiUram, 
Poona.) Vi&rama I, tlokas 138-60. 

2 The final colophon to the Tantrapradipa MS. in the V.R.S. (No. 
547, obtained from PuthiS, Dt. Rajshahi), runs as follows: — 

fkwf<c3^frr^T3j(w).5nTTwwT 

»nr * * * * (XfftaTST 

^t(«m ?)«#*?: n[*n] 
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is a commentary is separated (from it) by a period of less than 
(4) four centuries. 1 • • 

Whatever might be the exact causes leading to these 
different readings — they might be instances of feal mistakes 

• 

• R. Mitra : Notices, VS, 233, No. 2172 reads.— 

*TfST7ft ? ) II ’ 

ftfkfiwreifirepj(*r ?)w i 

ii[^n] 

srwr sar * * * * * -«Tnrr 

W<\awr-faRI»fWlf»fI : | 

«£*: fttnwfr y*fa:(ff )-^v?rc-vct^wsrwi 

fhrwt^sw^: swift Ji^wfr *n«r gwuxiw i 
[ft]--»TTK?TVl1%^^WT-»i TPSwftf vn^iff flT! ||[8||] 
ftfhcfWTHWTC wl*5W^W?n?J IT^TVT«3 I 
Tnswftf V*f3n*Wlft gTOWTlF ||[«J||] 

ft: ii n ii ft: II fn *rfr jwpiiw ii II ll II ft=ii 

swt wreit n 

$aka 1493 corresponds to 1571 A.o. The MS. of Tantrapradipa, in 
the V.R.S., is therefore, about three centuries and a half old. 

1 Dhirasimhadevasurnamed Hridaya-Narayana, belonged to the ruling 
family of Mithila. One authentic date exists for Dhlrasimha’s rule. 
He was still living in L.S. 321, a. c. 1438. Mr. M. Chakravarti 

(J.P.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 425-26, Note) says that MM. Haraprasad $astri 
found a manuscript written in the reign of Dhlrasimha in the year 321 
of Laksmana-Sena Deva. But the MS. is not traceable and the Viruda 
(Kamsa-Narayana) given there is probably wrong. But L.S. 321 cannot 
be 1438. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal purchased a MS. of the Karnaparvan of the 
Mahabharata , brought from Dt. Darbhanga. It is dated 327 ‘La. Sam.’, 
i.e. Laksmana-Sena Era, Bhadra Sudi, 10, Sunday (the 20th August, 
1447 a.o.), in the colophon — when was ruling Maharajadhiraja $rim5n 
(the illustrious) Hridaya-Narayana. — K. P. Jayaswal: Hridaya-Narayana 
of Mithila , J .B.O.R.S., Vol. X (1924), pp 47-8. Dhlrasimha’s successor 
was his younger brother Bhairava Simha, whose Viruda-8 were 

Rupa-NarSyana and Hari-Narayana. During the rule of Bhairava 
Simha’s son and successor Ramabhadra also with the Viruda (Rfipa- 
NarSyapa), Gadadhara composed his commentary. 

Two dated manuscripts copied at the instances of this Prince Gada- 
dhara, exist — viz. a MS. copy of Bhojadeva’s Vividha-vidya-vicara-catura 
dated Friday, ^rSvana vadi. 1, ^T^ll $ 
of La. Sam. 372 ; also a MS. copy of the Danakanda of the Kritya-Kalpa- 
taru, dated Saka 1426 and La. Sam. 374, Karttika 13W $ukla 5, Wednesday; 
both the MSS. — written by the same copyist ^ubhapati XJHVflT. 
Gadadhara was therefore living in 1489-93 a.o. [vide J.P.A.S.B., Vol. XI 
(1915), pp. 424-30; and vide 

Mr. R. D. Banerjee— History of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 200-4]. 
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being perpetuated by the thoughtlessness of subsequent scribes, 
the conclusion is probable that the Worship of Sadaiiva, 
described in the Sakta Tantras, was already falling out of 
popular favcfur, as early as the 14- 15th centuries. 

During Agamavagisa Krishnananda’s time (a contemporary 
of Caitanya, born 1485 A.c.) the worship was nearly forgotten, 
and it has almost totally disappeared now. 



Appendix II. 


ffjq^qznifrnfsr Descriptions of &iva. 
i. 

*?Jir ii » * ii 

si ' 

^ar^<r g i 

a^l wftl sRTOffilT ^ *TTRW»rsg*r ( \8 II 

sETScrffnr sff^rnf g^w i 

*ft*f STJT^^T^R^JT || \<i. || 

f^%gTfnr ^ *T«fffar ^g*f f%«TT I 

SI 

H^rftT agj *r^cr u \i n 

h+aH Mfr^TR^*! 3 I 

WT^faR cigi 5fiT*%cr II || 

gipnrarew gtnrf wf 3 **: i 

«T6jmW =9 WTCRJg»T*ffam II ^ II 

?t^j ^wsiTfsr frgTgsr i 

RT*tij wTgfwy ■r ■rutkwY *W 81 *t n \t ii 
cmi *w yi i 

^3iT^ 5 srtg-?rf^rwT: n n 
(W^tpsi ^«T5tr»5to , 9^5iw: ii -o^ — 'rfnwT^ranr 'ttbtwh ) ! 

— arPhraiit fyrgfa- 

«TRT n 2 

1 See also stfwST^ rem f sre q^raTW «« — II 

(Sri- Venkate^vara Press). 

See also iWfip — sfWW^^ ^TOTTO: | (Bibliotheca Indies). 

2 VisnudJiarmottaram is traditionally said to be part of the Oaruda - 
Puranam. Alberuni made a thorough study of it. Regarding its date, 

see I ^ 11 ($r!-Verikate6vara Press); Dr. 

M. Winternitz : Oeschichte der indischen Litteratur , Vol. 1, p. 480. See- 
also Dr. St. Kramrisch : Visnudharmmdttaram , Part III; Engl. Transl. $ 
Painting Chapters only, with Introd, etc., J. Dept. Letters , Cal. Univ., VoL 

XI, 1924. 


( 225 ) 
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2. 

« ^ I! || 

crm ?t (cTcr)^[w pn » \ ii 

*reft»iT?i *tt\ tftajT ?mT i 

f^Tfi w<m n ^ n 

fPTTaRTiUJS^ g*g«T | 

ffHT^srTW g^rrffr ll ^ n 

ipT TJ5 I 

%=nfin n « ii 

3 g»3 wt;«r i 

irfvr s**pi ct^j n n 

v» 

^Tfsnarnsj tnwW ct^i ii i n 

f%wH«rTfr *T 55 fffm =rm^=r fesrNsw 1 
*TTT%wg*i gg n -a n 

cT«n MT*I I 

%*WT^T?;; || <= 11 

f^9Tt ^ Sfa I 

%^i(^?) ^TrimsfiTrai^ ll t n 
iprt ilHFTJfft JTTT^r I 
?r?T^Tq ftTJniffiTf^fs^cT^ ii \ o n 
w 3 sihff ftw^r i 

%v ^\C 

^Jipa *13^^ 3 i \\ i 

*za^aift fwf*rf^ mg^^gsn ^ i 

STJTfN^J *FF ^ ^Tsr^JTUirf: n ^ n 

t: ft’Risf 3 WfT’l i 

^ %% ii ^ n 
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^ % srtui vwsjumri *s*n i . 

» \« n 

STOTT t^lTS | n 

«ri^T[ f«WSf ^JT*f t^TTQ v ctvjfwn i 
WTT^T^I SIHSHTSTT WT^JWT ^T= || l< « 

%*srv g 3 jtwt ^rreft siwf: srafifserr i 
^ifNm*TOr: nf^l ^f^lfjTcr: ^gcf: || || 

m f^iTWT fernr ^ aiT^nf i 

«*Tt f? WfUtUT^giTT^: K || 

wsg tjarfsn *tt ira'tfScTT i 
v safer *r«rf st*r flt’sr*;: li i t n 
a^JTtlfcUT^J WS eTOfteT SHTOTITO^ng l 
SX airapiTj *r ■srniswf srjrfiivTsr: n v u 

^faiHira-^f^ stftTO?§ *ria*iN-s«-snrT^ 

s# 

*TfT^WTf*rwW STTfT 8*= WJETWrft'^T¥W>5Wnr: II 

2 (a). 

3STTIT grircT ** SST*?; afW cTST || t || 
errg ■yurssr sr^fT amn^: i 

aU^TJTTWT ftfsvf^^T || l^o D 

a^roicr *r4»i?n*Ti am srsfastsir i 

^ffW® *TT® 9Te ?Te sf^T^qf^nfjUT *IW 

8< vrerw n 

2 (b). 

S*m^l at *T- w% aTS a SeT II II 
■STO g tHOT W HTHlt atfrpr: I 

sropn^fansr^r at w rHrmsa ii \i « 

arsn^irca as y j r<g fq. s v ts»m i 

d 

atflrapmfat ^s T3^ S'® avrrc' n 
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3 (a). 

I WaW: II 

ftra-tftcr-irar-w^gwrof : n 

^^Tvr^rf^omir^if^snTTJn-Jr: l ( n fwswfat n ) 

C\ 

tWcTIWeffcT «fT*ft g n II wmt 

|| ^T?J: 5 fT^ft 5 TT?T : || ( 

<T?IT^fT*I ^9 — ll) 

3 (b). 

tsnnT^: II cf^W' \\ 
wre^Tfcm^ ii xfs% — 

^»rcs*<nftf?nrc:T*g^T i 
T9u^' ^t^ni g^snsqi f^fn ysrtg ll ^ ii 

ygg*i ygyyy fyy^ Tjlcds^^g h 
^ r^si *?jryT^ft *?foi aa: i 
*3f I 5 # OrftltT 3J5i‘ aRETTW fswcf 5^! II 
*TO*rm ^gyiff ^JT9? i 

^ryt^ ^t^rni Tjsiy^^f^TiFr: « 

fy*TT*r =ygyir ym^y fyryifasm I 
y^TWyTBjywyjaT*;' y^T?T II 
flr^rTf^rsf ^yai *r*gw*T^cr i 
ynj^fytf €N ^tsrTH fywNyg n 
Tfw^g’JDT^fyy*:*’© ■ygil’yg i 
3TT%*g$*§rtefr1%f $<: yf^ir y§rg n 
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( Paddrthadarsa ) — Conynen tary of Raghava 
Bhatta on the above : — 

qsta T<*TTfq tiartim qftrsfqsrrStq irv i 

JT^fq^w; *r*?j*fi «=r*T^r^f^<si%5^nfNt 

i 

(fPrSTSf^to Tantrapradipa ) — Commentary of Gadadhara on 
the above : — 

1*3! qr^;rq?;TWtf?Tq<r(?) f^KJTTJT f’qq'q clcr- 

v 

W* ^mmqqqT5I^f^flqqr?qfTfe^qRTfflqn^^HT¥r 
^wq^pqqqqfaqjqh: *rt^ f^trw =qg^J3 fawN*! q^iwqi^r- 
mwTf3P*;qiJC fq^Tfaq qm^q qf^q *iH 

fqqqq TfrwiH i tfcTq?:T^rqTT' ^gi^i i 

Of these five Avarana-devatas (auxiliary deities) of ►Sada- 
siva mentioned in the Tantras, Agh5ra seems to be ten-handed, 
while Mana, Tatpuru$a, Vamadeva, and Sadyojata are four- 
handed. 1 

4(a). 

II (Ananda6ram, Poona.) 

v» x 

fiPTTqifffiW^' qrJirqgq’t ^q^sq^JT I1 11$ II q^f=pqTfP || 

(Setuhandha — Bhaskararaya’s Commentary on 

the above : — * 

T^rn STTTSq!] rfqq^lf q^*r qureq^T I 

qur »?®t i 

qqrr q?T! srsnqfsfT q^^cT || Tfa I 

" \» v 


1 Of the two printed editions of S'aradatilakam from Benares, that 
with Raghava-Bhatta’s commentary — totally misplaces the different 
stanzas of the Aghora-Dhyana *WfaWT*T, while the edition with Madhava- 
Bhatta’s commentary — totally omits a few stanzas. The complete 
Dhyana-Slokas for Aghora were found from a comparison with Gada- 
dhara’s commentary on the portion ; that portion of the commentary in 
the MS. again, is full of spelling mistakes. A. Avfdon’s New Ed., Tantrik 
Texts has given correctly the Dhyana-^lokas in question. 
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fa*n at *5r*raf?T i *rf i Tf«r t^tct i 

%»r ■ZTrT — 

ironi*^ aefh^ 3 i 

» 

^P^eraif^rt ^TOT JTsr^^JTW?^: || 

i gmregst *rsffa*rfw*rT: ^TfqfqqzrrrcV 

4 (6). 

5rfh^3 II e \ II 

wtwt jrwgiwrsg: i 

fsr^a^tfcrarfjT^T: qrwiq^ q^ur ^t: ii n inform: n 

Bhaskararaya’s Commentary : — 

*TJTT?®W cm mvr»g I 

fft^TTer I ^tnrar^I ^q %q: 9 fft"y : I WHJigRqrmcT I 

S si N 

*TriTKq2%ss : w 'snq^qtq crfen^mlhr qf^ftiam i 
«\ 

qtssm'sifeq Tisnfirq^’T ^sqxsnrserp i ^ q^cmTmq>T faq^T 
whdt: iwwrqqfTnRqfT: i g# qfn qfrjnT% q^prmcr i 

ct^ej ^rT7*r«ft vgft^rqrfcqi 3 fT*m=fq fqqqq**n , ^NrequDT- 
faf^rai ciTif%q%^ TC*<qT3 1 ■qfas x;^gi^TH 5 Enr% — 

^TJT^qmilTqiT WltvTqfTJCTTqftsqqiT 1 ' 

s* 

»r*ft^^qft^T q^cr^T^^ri^T 11 

M 

5. 

^Tfin[«rwT*rTf*r | Tantrik Sadaiiva Dhyanas. 

(a) JTTiftqfurwm ^asrrarir ^TfuTarTsf 11 
^tqificq qn*»i ^r’Jxqftf^swBHg n ^ 
qnwwrfttrpf ’TTJi^qftfasrg 1 
ffgl^w^arfa *imwyn:gfq?i^ 11 ^ 
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^r*nffaT* I . 
g# f^snpf fg«snsreTS£2v*: far^fT n a? 
ir^FT-sra: ?snpi vrftrtfifHrw^wjR i 

asmaf tnaaf *rrer ^ n 

sroN'srpi ^IN ^ wisnt i 

. m 

fancier ?ra ii ^ 

'j N 

t rfta: i 

4ftwT*t5Tnan^a>Trim:TOfa-5r»i n 
T&Wlfe I fjfHTW fsr*m*T | mt ^fjTrSWT ^ ii ^a g 
^ ll aT^TmfirarTfV i fa«ra*r <? y cm » ^ n 

nvm^faTf?, cRm*r^- 

jfssnfa sifa*tTfn a»?j enmfcm i 

|| ^= || II 8 o || 

xfa Tfrs*:T*r^cfT ^Nt ii 1 

Sadasiva w^ifsi^: = The Eternal, ever-existent Siva 8 ;fir* : = 
The Omnipresent ; tt^tsp^ = ‘ His eyes half-closed, in the excess 
of bliss (the eyes are in the sleepy, slanting half-closed position 
of intoxication and Samadhi).’ 


1 See A. Avalon : Mahanirvanatantram ( The T antra of the Great 
Liberation ), 14th Ullasa, pp. 37-38, for English translation and notes. 

2 ^hwtst: fjnr f¥ ^TCT fir ^iftr 

qsj Tg tre *fffr firrfinnj ; wgjfNigmt- 

^^%^«8r^r?f5Tsrsf»T *sETf*pr<?f-TW5f*i^*jr qnci fqwgf ’SJfffsr wm- 

faj ^fir ftro^tn^Tsre»wT^ i *i?t *r %*w- 

4 tf 5 rwts*i ?rear - 1 ?nr i ” 

— » ii — 

— ii 

^np*( i t$F^P i t£t* n 
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The disposition of weapons would be proceeding from 
Right to Left ( \ 


{Left) 

L 5 — skull 
L4 — fire (wrw) 

L3 — the noose ( ) 

L2 — Pinaka - bow ( ) 
Ll — the axe ( ) 


(Right) 

R1 — trident ( ) 

R2— thunderbolt ( ) 

R3 — goad ( ) 

R4 — arrow (*h:*j) 

R5 — blessings ( ) 


1 Regarding the disposition of Ayudha-s, the following works should 
be referred to : — 

(a) ParSuramakalpsutram , Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 22 (Baroda), 
Part I. sre 

V i 

wfr *rf>c^Twwtw*:T: i 

*n*rTgs<sm*rewt n 

^SlfT (}T ?) I 

SISIWUP ^ || 

*x:rot gmr* <*Tf«t<nr i 

’*P>ps ^rw^v: sn^fwnswwT?rl: II 
^gvTfst ij*rrtsr i 

^rw— 

^ifTf^’cwr f*iw: i nT*nfMp*T a mi tt*T 

f*ram: i ^wnfTftr i iTTCnw^Jlxg'WMw i 

g q r rem *: samwii^ i sreW^irw ^ts|. 

(b) S'rl S'rl Haribhaktivilasa (Vaisnava Smriti), with the commentary 
of Sanatana GosvSmin (Digdartiini) translated by $ri Madhava-candra 
Tarkacudamani, published by Ditto, Dacca. 

s« »f» I **••—**«* i — ft^rr 

W?ft TT»TVW»I«^: ’tf* 1RW I ” 

Regarding the Right and the Left of the Image proper, Sanatana, 
in his commentary on Haribhakti-vilasa , has mentioned that there was 
already controversy on the point — there being two schools who took 
Idle Right to refer to the Image or the on -looker, respectively. 
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But R4 holding the arrow should correspond to L4 and 
the latter should also carry the bow. * * 

Therefore there is no necessity here to proceed from Right 
to Left for finding the manner of disposition of weapons. 
Therefore LI with Skull corresponds to R1 with Trident ; or, 
LI — Skull : R1 — Trident and L4 — Bow : R4 — Arrow. 

(6) Tantrasara, Chapter II. i— 

PJT «eT«rc?t cUT^ITW 

^rnuTRfjf: ^jrcrafaiifaaT^ 

a WUf*T || l I) 

W*? a# arsfcraif^Ta I 

a : PTffT faiaarsasw^lT I' ^ II 

t PT«Tan?ft start w^rcrf anfrat srfnr: u ^ u 

TJfTT II 8 || 

era: ’EimTaiT^TTq^waiTftasgTw nan li * 11 

are qzfasgm: ii i \\ 

aa: awfsgTat n -s-^ « 

aatyyafmTwn: fsrfa n 

aa faai^j tjn^a n <£. n 

SriT — * 

N» 

STarnftfaa* aai^ffraTaraaNrei'y *re n 
[wam% ’sanca^ fTTiaa^^-q^ fa^Rspraancro wz- 
’ansartit zwwm vmwt aw «r^ajTf?;‘qr- rear: ii 

assTaan, V.R.S. MS. No. 214.] 
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(c) » 

^mifvr^snfw rrg *rm«Ter 
sn*rfc*N faarsr i 

^■*r • * • ••• ••* ••• 1 • * 

fatal wfa ii \ ii 

• •• * • • ••• • • • ••• ••» * * * 

^^TfarWTfa’SSfaffa^TWTJsillftat^VTsf 

ftfas faifaSR I 

siTsn^^aTfa^TJTm^sTHfaTT^fastei 

w«i *r^raf wfe^wfafsiiT nmfa n a n 

(d) rewsfifa*£«fa ( tj«rfa^faftsi% ) II 



^fair ffaf*r f*rw«fa faft^Tfap^Tf faww 1 
fapfa 

%=r: fasr *; fc! =p ^rtTHSIT^fa^: srfa^: |l ^<E_ ||, 

^gira^f%TfaTfimT*rT*rTcr — 

lITiUWtfa^*: ^VTSWfacTT^^n^WT'f «§T I Tfa 
WTPTSrfa ^T=WHIH?RTfa cTT^I fasfTpfaT^fcf VPmi 


6 . 

1 iN^rafta;: 11 

scr^WT'T’f cr^'SIJDlJCW^iT 1 
pstfjgSfTfefa! $«rfcT fHfacP n 

’T4W«*I %i fal<T ¥^T^faf cW I 
farwnnreT^ %z ) 11 
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SWX X X eTXT I 

*=T?T<* X^rTJnshf^ri II 

gsr'f X X*TX ! 

arWjjX ? ) ** ^yx*qw n 

^wwqxftrgTJiTXT*ri?:gH 3 ?t i 
T^T^T^ t f*nTTllf?Jr^XX^HWN®m II 
3|f3iTqqfqwf%cT« I 

st^rgxifqxi qtTaj xfcnrtfqrsm g 

q<Txf JT*rt*»TXlT STJjfsXtf: | 

( xfrcqiTfflXiTJra fxxxTf^wxJTqe% n ) 1 

6 («)• 

%ft qq>H«PT CT^JTW^T fXXT 5FTHT I 

5 STTST^ft: || 

ajtxwT^tfanft crx qr1%mT i 

trq-T *WX fayXWTT: || 

irr^f^jTixt XTPsra i 

( x^qfTfjTqrTiT^ || ) 2 

1 (a) XXTfwq: I ft]Xg-qrT^rtai : II 8 

^Tfsrxarrq n 
T^w-'fx-g^-qx-x i 2 3 sn:-^x 
xqffrx-qix^-qx-qrr-'gTO n 


1 Vide GopTnatha Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. TI, Part 
II, Appendix 3,^137 I srf?f*rnif^ITffef I 

2 Vide Gopfnatha Rao : Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. I, Part 
II, Appendix B, p. 104. 

3 Probably *r«WT* in the Manasara (?). Both quoted in gffiwm, 
a South-Tndian MS., of which a copy exists in V.E.S. Library, Rajshahi. 
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qrarw^*r*rf®qT*r-*T?r 
i®qr*Twm*r-®^Tftrq-^q n 



nfnr:= Water vessel. 

7(6). 

^Tfor?-viT*i ii 
qsrTqsq^qq^ jgqri 11 

qi qrfflnsiJTiq *ff?q q* qnri 

ift?r fq»qqmqn nilq srqrfaiq fqwr 11 

Peacock. 

Vi 

8. 

WflftffiT wqTfaq-^Tq^fqs |l 
Trftqqrq i o^fT-^qrq]® 
finqriq qqq?TTfj? >ji*qfTJ?Tf<Rrrqq?T i 
fqfw^TO^-ramrf °[%q]o qfT'fT 5 ^: q®qTfq®: II \ 
if TT ^TTfJTrlTqTq if f^T^rqTq '#t=rT^TT I 
if ik fttqffwq t??t «itct ibrqsqsm i ( r ) 
W5WH qq®^ if qf ^T'fT ^riTRffqiP ( I ) 

®sf %qj; ?TSqffqqfrt5qfT ^q^fT®: I ( 11^ ) 

qf^T»fIT: ®sqfqq^: qr^n^rTHa fqcTTJTST : || q(l ) 

if Tt qfqqffl%*q^n mqm^Tqq: | ( ||8 ) 

Tf W ®5=bTTS»qW ?5Trr qT®iqfl: II 8 ( I ) 

qrnrw wiq^mt Jnq^t^ n <i. 

if TT «r**T%HTq qTftqg^Tq -qfjTfr ®*ff W 

Wf^TTcT n i 
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WWT H^T%eT | ® ( I ) 

tt tV * ^ iff Ts fst^rsarfa «Tfl! i (,i«) 
ilf T STOfaTHT ST*?! i 

aqf TT tT *n ^arfa w n « 
qfg® fqif% anfa uq^iftr w s?^?r 1 1 (i) 
o[^f*B® fqf% ?qfHsjeTTf»r fsrsr*?' T?tcr]» 
«r*s*jTqV fq*?%wT*r**T*:r«T q*:*? i ( lit ) 
q%(T q^TT rj ft*t €f *S TTTT ? i 
*T*[TT * fq«jfcf ff f%*T^f ^*T*?}fW*T 
f ff^cTT^ tgqfqV ft *rat f ssrshftgss'tw 
wrqrfcR ^ai^^fri ^ ^t: ^q*r4%<r i 
« qf wi ■w^nqrfq t ftt*;: ftr*sTq t *j*rq*rcf 
o[ fsr^fqreTq ]» 

sqTt^^f I? qTq^ STT'sft’g ftfW<TT*T I 
q^cT ^«T$qT *T^T*T ft *ft*?T *T JTTSW 

«[q]o j «pj 3 «TWf<T *T *?T*Tq 7T qpf^f 

f *:t^ q? qStq %g ait qqr^*if*TT%<T 

■ST'qsg qrfjHWtS'yqTTSj; I 

tt ’ff fkft # fsi*qT %* w£r tY* ■q *hrq?*T 
TU^T ’nfWifwfcT *m Jjqgfig qqsg^cT 
«rHtqrq ?tct: sr*tt ?rqfj[: sfhsr^qjSrcT 
TT*TT*i ’#f fil^Tq cTcft qff: II x^i 

qTf qjqt*?TTqrrat it^t ■w qg»rTq aft: i 
qfhrag qTrqfaqfei sw®q jtjd jjq*? n t® 
wra*^ qr§te?*q T^rrqt •q^TqnfqqT^ i 
qrwrfcrr qj?T^ *?w qw qrf*n% i 

qT*TT ^5T T ijsqfqt T^t TT^t ftiqTftrcTT 
qjf Tt •[%!]» qrwfqqrftsm qwfqqifknt era : i 
qqiqwfq^t TafrjaTqt q^sfY HH! I .VS. 


237 
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JTsftnrift *T§T%aT: afew^J feaTOSt | 
fearerawriqfe Jjfeflw feare ar ii **• 
arrarea waa^ «ft[VTa fechraaj: i 
arafetareai gaiasra^ref aiajaw o ^ 

9ffr*rT*TTHJ^g?^^Tii fa^I^a^cT I 

fe%aa RR frt are a^a II 

=\ s 

^TT'RW arefe ^mtaa*T I 

W^rawctaafe ansfetareai ii ^ 

^aareqa^a<^ 5rq"t aaaJTRJim I 
^feafe'fareN ife aWVWaaafT II 5*8 
anftarewtaTaaj «w i^affaaTs^rarer i 
T’jjT^na as^iri s*| fa**?f^ma^ li 
jjfjifaj^jftHT <a aaw i 

fefeitag *r ^a caaxaTaTa srftr fere ii j*< 
aa fefefT afffe t X? «?T ^fScT^an | 
cp^ feaaa^ 1 aj: T3*re Rl$p^* II **« 

(* fa aw^re t:f«i ife<^ mw i ) 
•['gfe $*S 

feat ?THT feat »tfel fea: adrfaa WJTcJ 
feat ^afe *rsbr a; fea= *rt«T%a ■a n ^= 
a<aja asaifaajTfe a^sir sasaaxa i 
<a aTai fa^aai ■a arsit aiatsfei *t fea 
°[§]° arafeia aaaaar fea^t aaiarew i 
arw: ancacat aa^t JT'fTafTartsa a^ai n 
agaT^i ar^feat aife tj«rffaafea?r i 
RTSfKn-- f^at-aiar axaifa qfeat *rers ii 

°[*fe]° 
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^srfaTgearfjr 'n i 

v C\ n3 

wrowntf fs^TT ■srensrfir i 

s# 

^JTPT TPIT %ST%ir 3umT^T5rf«T^(5rlTT U ^ 

°[ -*ra> ]° 

JTT^ri =9 t’STC’S ! 

Ufa: ftnrg E?T*T fitTf VT7ET I 

°[ ftiar: « ’sft^T *rtsT ^T% gfffi* 1 II 

§ *i?r 5 3fg u^^Tffr *m ns; fgrrf h%et I ]° 

Ifq^ ^r^ft ww ^Tfjrefrna t^t ii 3 8 (^ 4 .) 

°[ ]° 

ftfir^T % ^ «TT^ft ^ yUTl-SiTTST^ TTTCE^ 

riqYs’ag*:^ jttsww 11 

W^HIT mf^ET ftH^^fTET3JJnT: 4J7J: I 

? Wg^’T SETT f STI'f si || 

°[ w^^tst *tt girr'fif ]° 

wY W mf W °[^]°^ : ^ 1 

wf w f^RJT§ W T? ^Z II 3 ^ 

vv N X 

^gTCWtfsYT^t^HJ^^ TffJTETJrloR °[ -ET*fl®R ]° 

ET’im «iT(*n^ ftfgsfitg n 3£. 

«SnftaE#f cTci: wf ET^sj °[ ETtT^S 1° *rY§W I 

^nr^t [ ] nfcr®T ^ 

°L ^Tf^T ]° ET^TT || 80 

WH>ErTST^^Tn^ Y^t tw^rcam 

\» 

°[ ]° 

<3f\ETT^ TJED 7<rp %cTTUTT=i ET^ST ^ || 

jpwf?r ^r?35^ir^'g ! j;n?iJT?BWJT 1 

WTfsM f%W?T3T ^TfefaEatnWT^YEr || 8^ 

°0*t ]° 
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■nwfmpn* «rT<WT*T^ «reftg*3'JT I 

V V„ • * 

?TT5 3IT*r^ W? fronfrw || 8^ 

awfepnr ^r%f»r¥T wr^rt i 

n « i %gfiag fTcTTfierffMT wr«i as 

srgajH fafn^g ll 
SUST^ 5 Haw*: 3T%*T: 3TTCST fTSIT: I 

s* 

t’SWRJUJT ii 8< 

f^fTajpirt ^ =g ««r i 

^rg^suf^ ^rfs ^rigcM Ww%cr n a^> 

armcftcTT^^^: I 
nT^rt t*F«it ^*l^P II 8^= 
fw#sn*nifR' *nrrfare Tfa w^ : t 

JJJff *ra&«mfTcT: qrtcr II a<L 

^sr Htfa vhf^m I 

vl 

irnnjisgfsrjj^: ^ i 

wt^TJg^-’gsisfia: Tj«|ff^qw% II 

if "a flw^fiitaiianraT i 

^TJTT^TT WTfWf^T ^ *T<n WTtcT fSTafH?W3T I 
<T?5i fittCRT^ 'Tf f^TT^TTV W 

W^^T°[-’fr«TT-'l°^ft*i: ftra: I 

*T^M ! ^Ttb || ^ 

wi arf# »sf npfhrcs i 

°[ wwsmngatfifi ]° 

*r^srfw^[ l 

aWtgm wWijj^gwm n ^8 
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(i:^T-'SrT»r-^T-’«fW-)fT W*Tflt* ! I 

°[ ]° 

II 11. 

tTTTFT^ 0 [TTf^] 0 ^TtTO I 

■'ITT® *1*: II 1$ 

^i^:® ® i 

°[ >» » >» >» ’» ] 

( ^t^jh ^ wfafci n i^ 

=<r^® ^snfor *** i ) 

5tt3rt% iffa% %r g n is 

ifer ^jtt*[% jtttw® ij4®nii fasif^rreT ^>- 
ii ^ it 1 

°[ Tfcf jttt^t® irnst ftrgnrfg^n «wtht ^fiiin- 

n ]° 1 2 

9 . 

qspj-jngTsi 'ft^nr jj®rsn^ i 
g**® ^nfar^5T% i 
wfews® ^?r® Jrfimjt: i 

WRT I 

*RTfam® g^® fw>sk i 8 


1 Oaruda Puranam , Purvakhandam, Chapter 23. (BahgavasI Press, 

Calcutta.) Various readings indicated within brackets ( ). 

2 Ditto, %frf*r cvt& I I W >*** I 

The different readings of this edition are shown within box brackets [ ]. 

8 Arthur Avalon : Sftfif ^nj^j (Tantrilc Texts , II), 6loka 28. Com- 

mentary of K alicaran wr^t^rnr. Also see p. 193i note 2, supra. 
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(a). 1 

I Sana — ( ) 
Tatpuru$a — ( srrsj: ) 
Aghora — ( ^iflr: ) 
Vamadeva — ( ) 
Sadyojata — ( vftfit) 


( 6). 2 

(White) — (Facing upwards). 
(Yellow) — (East). 

(Black) — (South). 

(Red) — (North). 

(White) — (West). 


10. 3 5^T^fT^[T Puranokta. 


(Up) ISana — ( ) 

(E.) Tatpurusa — (*rrrf^ : ) 
(S.) Aghora — ( ) 

(N.) Vamadeva — 

(W.) Sadyojata — 


(Up) — (White). 

(Front) — (Yellow). 

(Right) — (Black). 

(Left) (Two -eyed) — ) — (Red). 
(Back) ?— (srf ) 


1 Gopinatha Rao : Op. Cit. Vol. TI, p. 404, Part II. WPsBl d l I 

Also 8^ WTO | Ch. 48. 

2 Gopinatha Rao. Op. Cit. Vol. II, Part II, pp. 188-91. 

3 Vismidharmottaram, Part III, 
Ch. 48 and Gopinatha Rao : Op. Cit. Vol. II, Part II, p. 188. (Quotation 
from V.D.) 



Appendix III. 

Siva’s Attendants. 

VESA AND Nandin. 

The Bull Nandi , Siva’s favourite Vdhana , is of snow-white 
colour. He too gets worship as an attendant of ^iva. 1 

The Bull (Vrsa) is regarded as the God Dharma , in the 
Puranas. In the Vedas Vrsa or Vrsabha is an usual epithet 
for some of the gods. Its meaning 2 is ^f§fTT ^mriiTTW — ‘ he who 
showers blessings’. But such metaphorical use of the term 
seems to be later forgotten and we find a text in the Rigveda 
itself, speaking of a divine bull of many feet, heads and so forth : 

TOTft ^-afr tn^T: 

% tftV *iF*w*fr w i 

SFrrt II K.V. 4. 58. 3. 

where, the Bull is explained to be the Yajna-rupl Vrsabhah 
1W 3 . in this stage Vri§a must have been used both in 
a Mnemonic and Symbolic sense. 

In the Tantrika text quoted already, the Vr§a of Siva is 
a personification of the sacred words of the Vedas. Generally, 
therefore, the Vr§a might be taken to be an Apotheosis of the 
Vedic Religious Sacrifices in which sacred hymns were chanted. 
The white colour and the genus of diva’s Vdhana might have been 
suggested firstly from huge snow-covered rocks in the Himalayas 
looking like bulls. — Cf . Kalidasa’s comparison 4 of the Citrakuta 

1 See e.g. its in the following text, Saradatilakam, Pataia 18 



roi n » ui 

Commentary Tantra-pradlpa, on the above, runs a3 follows : — 

swranHiwr? i [fttjirrerarrw f t wg* 

f*r^i Ww*:ni»jf'im(-w) ?w — n * 

2 Note Sayana’s etymological explanation is no traditional meaning. 
In the Rgveda, the Bull metaphorically conveys the idea of great 
physical strength and the power of fertilising. 

8 Vide IJgbhasyopodghata of S5ya?a, where the pas- 

sage is noticed and interpreted in two places. 

4 Raghuvamiam XIII, 47. 


( 243 ) 
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hill with a fiery bull. When the mnemonic sense of the term 
Vr§a was forgotteif, the* Vedic Yajha was identified with the 
Bull, the fqym of which must have already suggested, itself, as 
indicated before. 

The word Basava is a corrupt form for Vr^abha and it is 
the name of the founder of the Lingayit sect, by whom Basava 
is considered an incarnation of Nandin. 

Nandike^vara or Nandi is also the name of Siva’s Oai^ba. 
He resembles Siva in the Candrasekhara form. He was 

one of the N dtyasdstrakaras 1 , and was the Initiator of the 
Kamasastra as also one of the Eighteen Teachers of Vdstu - 
iastra (Architecture) 2 who were mentioned by Vignu in his fish 
incarnation. 3 

Bhringi and wfrmw MahIkala. 

Bhringi is represented as a mere skeleton, holding a trident ; 
and Mahakala as a pot-bellied (gf^T, tundila) dwarf, also with a 
trident. Either of them and especially the first very probably 
represents some extremist sect of the &aivas like the Lakulisa 
PaSupatas or Kalamukhas. Both were born from the seed 
of $iva. 

There are both Pauranik accounts of Bhringin's leanness 4 
as also a poetic explanation. 5 Bhringi was so called because 
he was as black as the bee. 

Similarly Mahakala was so named for he was as dark- 
coloured as pressed collyrium ( srf^raii^r). Mahakala represents 
time. He is pot-bellied — probably because time embraces 
everything. 


1 Author of Abhinayadarpanam : Eng. Tr. by A. 

Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala (Carribr., Mass. 1917); Ed. of Sans- 
krit Text with Eng. Trans, by Manomohan Ghosh, Metropolitan Publ. Co., 
Calcutta, 1934. 

2 Matsya-puranarh . Chapter 252, Ananduiram Edition (1907). 

f wmm | 

srnc^t iruftw n * ii 

5PUT jmft sr i 

ii * ii 

fwr^TT I 

HT^fq^T || 8 II 

3 Vide Goplnatha Rao : Op, Git. Vol. II, Part II and Krishna ^astri : 
Op. Git. for full description and history of Nandin. 

4 Vide Goplnatha Rao and H. Krishna £astri : Op. Git. 

6 See under Bhringin : Saduktikarnamritam of 

Srfdharadasa (Bibliotheca Indica) ; complete Ed. Motilal BanSrasTd&s, 
Lahore. 
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In his former life Bhringl was, the Asura Andhaka who 
again in his former birth was the impious King Vena. Siva 
slew Andhaka but pleased with the latter’s devotion made him 
one of the chief personal attendants, in his next birth. 

On the other hand, Mahakala was in his former life,. the 
Asura Bana. The former was, also similarly made in the next 
birth, one of his chief personal attendants, by Siva . 1 

I! || 

15iTT i 

JUDi: B 8» (| * 


Mahakala is also the name of the Bhairava of 

^fwrarrf%*rr Daksina-kalika. (See Appendix IV). 

fsTKRf s&nrfargg far^w u 

sreiWTUsrcwjanggii n 8 


KsfiTRAPALA. 

The most distinctive characteristic of Ksetrapala is that 
he is nude, just as the striking feature of Bkringin is his lean- 
ness and that of Mahakala, his pot-belliedness. 

"imT*r faspH i 4 


1 Kalikapuranarh (Sri VenkateSvara Press), Chapter 45-49. 

2 A gnipuranafa. Ananda^ram (1900). Chapter 50. 

3 &ri Radhakanta Deva : S'abdakalpadruma : under 

4 S'aradatilakam. Chapter 18. Also, see Tantrasara. Chapter II. 



Appendix IV. 

Siva Bhairava. 

Iconographically, Bhairava is represented with upturned 
moustache and tucked up beard, and having round eyes and 
clotted locks of hair, and as holding Kapdla and Khattvanga. 

According to the Sakta Tantras, when &iva is associated 
( ’STOrT ) with the Devi— then alone he is Bhairava ; but when he 
is self-restrained and (Urddhvalinga ) with the membrum 

virile erect — indicating the greatest virility joined with the 
utmost self-control, then &iva is not Bhairava. 

‘ The Indian Tantrik cult of the Great Mother of Creation 
describes her as mother 4 s well as wife of 6 iva. Her sanctity 
is safeguarded by representing &iva in Urddhvalinga style, 
signifying complete mastery over his passions, without the ugly 
indication of actual emasculation h 1 Cf. the Hierodouloi. 2 

The KaSmlr $aiva system, however, takes Bhairava in a 
symbolical and metaphorical sense : . 8 

The breaking in of the vision of t he highest being, by means 
of intense contemplation, upon the devotee’s mind is called 
Bhairava , because it is his and is caused by him. 4 

x» 

II 5 

<m: *tt ^ ?r%cfT i 

4TSTT Wt I 

ufinnrrs i 

^flfw^RT^T T^nTTJt || 


1 Vide Mr. A. K. Maitreya’s notice, Modern Review , 1920, September, 
of Prof. Strong: ‘ The Translation of Lucian's De Dea Syria', the 
Syrian Goddess. Constable & Co., 1913. 

2 For the Hierodouloi — see E.R.E. Sub voce. 

3 &iva-sutra-vimar6im I, 5, K.S.T.S . , Vol. I. 

4 Sir It. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism and S'aivism, p. 130. 

3 From a MS. (which is apparently corrupt) belonging to 

1 finsr *fr*rrf%vf i ( rrsurr^t ) i 

( 246 ) 
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'gggai i 

* i 

^°L-^?]° WVWni , 

«ri'g(’q?)fjDcT ^^SJTfu^q^ | 

VJ 

*T¥Tftirf^’TIitT(?I?)^ ipi^r 5R5|<X I 

s# 

?To?«iqf5f^ f5T«r II \ I: 

aRRT I 

*?t*I3fR55 I 

snspwf*n^rc: 4*tef fair i 

^gxH «w«r(?) *r^N *M *rir ii ^ n 
^f^TOWTft ^?T I 

^?npi srfcRi f^nsHW i 

n 3 11 

«5f fltf =9 T*Tcn% ^T tJTCIT I 

(?)enn^; %*i sqwraR %*r ^?u% I 

°[ **ra %*r 3|Kf#t ]° 1 

^:wirs*i 

«rf*wrera:^ fa® wniRi 1(11811?) 

spqaR Iw ®%ct 11 e 11 ( 1 ? ) 

^qr^E g^if nr vir^cT wfar 1 

HMT^i I 

ifa# ^faranjjf® vrw *r^rfafa 11 1 11 
qnN *M g® faxj^f 1 

srisT***^*:®*: (?)n^T^jrsK*fafa 1 

^HTJt igfarT JT'STqTJTT^nf II i II 

1 Various readings in [ed. Rasika-mohana] indicated 

within brackets °[ ]°. 
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•EHTTOT H** W I 

Cs. Cv. 

eWTcr -swnjft fcsrcr srm^nftw't i 

« S ^ 

■* ii ® ii 

f^Shp^ *r*n« *rJT<5TT?;^TT*R i 

wmi°[-^T ]° ^*iferct i 
w(?)»55T ^TfiSOTmreTf^ i 

« 3 TT«wr}^t fa si -an%^ s^vit;=r 11 « u 
*rTsfa?»h;<r w%g i 

5i ^ggfa wfar farsfhfa i 

^fa-^qft-srfa sTsrsns; Ii i. II 

<nv i 

©V 

trcgjejR*;Tf»T(*f i t)fcT'w^ *r^T wjann^si i 
^fiHwnrr faan’SR st^Tfafa n X* n 

sru^Tfasft g^rnt ^g#^ fafa i 

*h:5 Hsuf^nr^rini | 

^tfawif^rireY farwN*i w5n*??T n 11 
5tih$tt fafa *r§rg i 
^au^i ifa?' f^[‘]arafapr^ ■gg^i 

VJTTc^T m^ggT^9R I 

?T5#9HTg(g)ii^ fasi w*n*JT? ii n 

*f*^i «*T5T , ?sf I 

f#vi^f^ftf<T^T'Tft’g apr’nafa i 

\* 

^Tsufaff^sra: «fu*fa ifa# vrirg ii ^ ii 

wfwnrT ^wi5t fwhfa i 
*12 WTTH5T1 JDT ( ° maf ?) <OT9TOfe9[’ ?]^ I 
farcpi wnfc ^arjsmafa « \o n 
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gifdli ^TSSfsRrM I 
q^Tgigi(?) STHT^S TRT(i;?)iTrsiTf^»l5® I 

ftfinrofacsre wn^ , afta* 0 ptf-] 0 ?R i* 

WTrorfareuraR i 

^irfai wit ii n 

gvT^r snsrofag sg i 

%^gsi fsrsft^ro i 
gijrfeprnrega i 

^WT JTfTHgf^lT ^f^rin WR W*g II \i n 
gvnfta' ^2 Thk ^vrw fcipsrr i 
^fr ^gg^i tig i 
trgxgpf %^^w*rsiTsi^ i 

gTr*n 3 r«cT- 5 fHT^ wjjTfwEraTfuii i 

frahtTWwrets i 

^urn 5 jT-?f^r?nwit nsrm 11 11 

g^ WR g*q ^TOgjTfgfwfciri I 
■gTSrWlfeeTa&fH ffgsp? I 

«*TT^S W^T7'$ H3tT*5T II V= n 1 


1 As in the Brahmanic Pantheon — the expression or the attitude of 
the XJgra and the Raudra Devatas in Buddhism, is furious, awe-inspiring 
or haggard. 

Gf. ‘ Les dieux writes ’ — Albert Griinwedel : Mythologie du Buddisme an 
Tibet et en Mongolie. Leipzig, 1900. 

F. 101. ... in the period of Gandhara, that must bo looked upon as 

tho first epoque of a rich Mythology of Buddhism of the North, there is 
the place to notice the first beginnings of a division of the tutelary gods 
into the benign and terrible forms (. Krodha and S'anta). (translation). 

P. 102. In tho Lamaism, the bonign type of the Buddhas and the 

Bodhisattvas is clear by itself But as regards the tutelary gods, we 

always see them under the form irritated or even terrible ( bhairava ). Tho 
old type of the angry gods ( Mahakrodha is perhaps represented in 
this manner) are bristling hairs, swollen oyos (includinjg the eye on the 
forehead), the protruding tongue, the clinched teeth, in addition to bodies 
thick-set with big limbs and long nails, or often with claws in the feet and 
the hands, (transl.) 

Cf . also, Harid&s Mitra : — The Buddhapratimalaksanam. The Princess 
of Wales Sarasvati-bhavana Texts. No. 48. Benares 1933, (5HS ^ and note 

v). 

Also, Cf. the look of hungry and of weeping man. Vide S'ri-Visnu- 
dharmottaram , Part III, Ch. 37. {§ri-Venkate6vara •Press, 



Appendix V. 


Gang! and Yamuna, 


The figures of the River Goddesses Ganga and Yamuna 
stand on the gate-sides of Saiva Shrines, as Dvdra-devatds . 
E.g. as on the proper Right and Left respectively of 

Sadasiva Image, already described, (V.R.S.) No. — ^7— • 

Zoo. 


On the 


other hand, the figures standing on the two sides of the Nataraja 
Siva Image with twelve hands from Dt. Dacca and of the 
other with ten hands from Natghar, Dt. Tipperah, are certainly 
those of Gaurl and Ganga respectively. 1 Really speaking, in 
these fWva specimens, an image of Yamuna is out of place, 
as she might be more properly associated with Vi§nu, or 
Balarama ; while Lord Siva might be more aptly coupled with 
his two consorts — Gaurl and Ganga. 

The River Goddess Ganga of white complexion is either 
represented on a Makara with a water-pot in her upraised 
left hand and a lotus-bunch in her right ; or she might also be 
conceived as a fair maiden in the fulness of her youth with a 
flower-garland in her hands. 

Ganga was conceived not only as a Dvaradevata ; but she 
received independent worship also 2 . The image at ISvaripur, 


1 Vide Mr. Nilinikanta Bhatta&alfs Article — Images of the Dancing 

S'iva (Modern Review, Jane 1020) and — its Bengali version in Pravasi, 
Nataraja Siva f*pf 1327, i^^) 

The figures have been described by Mr. BhattaSall as those of Gaurl 
and Gada, JT^T, respectively. Evidently, Ganga’s Vahana — 
the Makara could bo somehow mistaken for the Godha jftHT— 

the Vahana of Gauri. (Vide Gopinatha Rao : Op. Git. Vol. 1, Part II, 
Pratimftlaksanani, p. 120). 

Bub it is quite difficult to understand why the figure of Yamuna was 
mistaken for that of the Ayndha-purum Gada — as the 

requisite indications (laksana-s) of an Ayudhapurusa arc absent. Each 
of the images of weapons and emblems, when personified, must also 
carry over its crown or in both or either of the hands, the particular 
weapon or emblem it represents. ( Vide Gopinatha Rao : Op. Git. Vol. I, 
Part II, Pratimalaksanani, pp. 77-78.) 

An examination of the photograph of the Natghar Image and later, 
a visit to the site, have confirmed the identification of the Puriva-’d&vata-s 
as those of Gauri and of Ganga. 

Mr. Bhatta&Ui’s Gada is therefore a lamentable mistake 

(typographical or otherwise) perpetuatod through carelessness. 

2 Vide Pranatosanilata — 

( 250 ) 
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Dt. Khulna, is an example of this form of Ganga, as an indepen- 
dent deity. There is a magnificent tpecigien in the Abhanga 
(slightly bent) pose, in the Museum of the V.R.S. of Ganga as 
a Dvdradevatd } 

The River Goddess Yamuna of dark complexion is 
represented on a (Tortoise) Kurma, with a water-pot in one hand 
and a lotus in the other, as on the proper Left of the Sadasiva 
Image. 

Yamuna seems to have never received independent 
worship. It has not yet been investigated why the (Tortoise) 
Kurma was chosen as Yamuna’s Vdhana. Tortoises certainly 
abound in the river Yamuna, but the Kurma is regarded now 
as inauspicious possibly because some varieties of the animal 
feed upon dead bodies. 2 The flesh and carrion- eating animals 
are generally coupled with Death and the other world. They 
are naturally associated with the terrible forms of 6iva and 
the Devi — destroying the universe or killing the demons. 

Thus, the dog is the Vdhana of Vatuka Bhairava who also 
holds, in one hand, the mungoose — while the owl, the 

vulture, the crow, and the jackal are associated with Camunda, 
and Kali. The flesh eating animals above-mentioned, are also 
thought to augur evil and to divine future events, auspicious 
or otherwise. 

Thus we find the Brahmanic Tantrikas using the mystic 
diagram of tortoise — Kurma-cakra as a source of 

divination. The Kurma-cakra is the diagram of a spread 
tortoise — on the different parts of whose body, Sanskrit letters 
are placed in a peculiar order. It is stated in the Pingald 
Tantram — without a knowledge of Kurma-cakra, religious 


W'Ofa 5 ! i [Jnrrujr^] 

orfit i 

This conception of Gahga is represented in the beautiful stone image 
(at Bvarlpur * Ya45har', Dt. Khulna, Bengal), now worshipped as Anna- 
purna. 

( Vide 520 fa — ‘ \ > * *«-* * 8 * fen I ) 

1 Full and detailed History of the rise and final development of the 
Ganga worship, together with Iconographie notes of a *few extant Images 
of Ganga of different types, are given in the learned paper on Gahga by 
B&bu Aksaya Kumar Maitreya, published in Rupam , No. 6 (1921), from 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 

2 But, on the other hand, it must be noted that the tortoise is given 
a semi -divine position in the later Vedic Texts, while Varahamihira speaks 
of the auspicious characteristics of tortoises (3pi-^P3Pir) . Possibly animals 
with such signs are rare and so these are regarded as auspicious. 
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sacrifices and rites bear no fruits and all sorts of mishaps 
occur. 1 , i 

The Chinese also have a Tortoise Chart for drawing omens. 
The Tibetaiis too have a similar Tortoise Chart for Divination 
called Srid-pto-ho, in Tibetan 2 ( = *OT-^t?* bhava-ratha) . 

The River-goddess Yamuna is the twin-sister of the God of 
Death, Yama — with whom she is united in unholy marriage. 

As such, it is reasonable that of all aquatic creatures in 
the river Yamuna, the (debased ?) River-deity Yamuna’s Vdhana 
should be the one most associated with death and also be in 
itself inauspicious. ' 

The River-goddess Yamuna has therefore very appro- 
priately Kiirma (Tortoise) for her Vdhana (Vehicle). 


1 See Tantramra. Basumatf, Edition 1321 B.S., p. 46. 

2 See Memoirs , A.S.B., Vol. 5, No. 1 — Sri<j-Pa-ho: A Tibeto -Chinese 
Tortoise-chart of Divination. 



Appendix VI. 


A. Description of Sada&va (Translation 1 ). 

I shall new describe the installation (of the image) ot the 
eternally-existent Lord ($iva) beginning with his characteristics ; 
make (an image of) him specially from the materials previously 
mentioned, of which stone is the first ; — seated, (with feet) 
locked in padmaaana (Posture), white, possessing five faces, 
with (knot of) tawny coloured hair-locks, beautiful by ten bar- 
like (powerful) arms ; — indicating protection and blessing as 
also pike, trident, skull by the foliage-like (graceful) hands on 
the left side, and holding with the left ones snake and garland 
of aksa to (beads) and drum, blue lotus as well as a vljapura 2 
lime) ; — extremely benign ; — or, engaged in another 
(kind of) contemplation brought about 3 by worship and study ; 
— and with eyes consisting of the three powers of volition, 
cognition and creation 4 ; — possessing the lunar digit, (which 
symbolises) knowledge ; — characterised by the lunar digit 
( TOT ) (Le. sixteenth) year 5 ; (everything) beginning with 
the sacrificial string in connection with the image is to be made. 

Thus is Sadasiva (image) to be made well-dressed, coupled 
with Manonmani . 6 


1 See Appendix II, 6. 

2 Lengthened for the sake of metre ? Contrast the dictum : — 

3 from W + \/ 3TV = t0 8° 

9? JTWW UPWr: ffTSTTW: 

4 This shows that SadaSiva is Trigunatmaka or possessing the three 
attributes of Sattva , Rajas and Tamas. 

5 Kalii-varsopalaksitam. This shows that Sadasiva is very probably 
represented as in the prime of youth. For the period of the greatest 
virility in human life seems, according to one later (Vaidyaka) Ayurvedic 
writer, to be taken as the sixteenth year, though Manu takes it to be 
the upper limit of childhood. Cf. the following line from 

by Govindadas, enumerating the efficacies of — 

6 Appendix II (6a) — “ In this way should the goddess be made. 
It is agreed that her names are two, namely Manonmani and as Gauri. 
But there is no difference between these two (they are identical). When 
the image of Sada6iva is to be made, at that time, fashioned therein, she 
has the appellation, Manonmani, O purest among Brahmanas;, while she 
gets the name of Gauri, when taken with other images (of Siva), like 
the Nfitta Dancing &iva. 


( 253 ) 
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B. (Detailed Rituals foe Worship and) Description of 
SadaSiva i j 1 i (Translation 2 3 ). 

Seated ‘(with feet), locked in Padmasana posture ; white ; 
in the sixteenth year 8 ; whose faces are five (in number) ; and 
holding with the tips of his own ten hands (the gestures of) 
protection (and) blessing, pike, trident, skull, — the omnipotent 
one, with right hands, — and with left ones snake, garland 
of heads, drum, blue lily and an excellent Vijapura (lime) ; 
with the three powers of volition, cognition and creation 4 ; 
with three eyes, again, is Sadasiva. « 


1 See Appendix II (8). 

2 Only the Dhyana portion is given hero (Verses 53, 54 and 55). 

3 Cf. Kala-varsopa-laksitam in App. II (6) and p. 253, note 5, supra. 

4 Cf. p. 253, note 4, supra. 




Fig. 2. Sada4iva Mudra. Tapandighi Plate. — F./S.P. 





JPASB, XXIX, 1933. 


Plate 14. 




Fig. 1 . Sada6iva Mudra. The seal on the Anulia (Dt. 
Nadia, Bengal) Plate of Laksmana Sena. — Y.R S. 













JPASB, XXIX, 1933, 


Plate 18 , 



Sadagiva Image, VaiigTya Sahitya Parisat, II. ( V.S.P .) 




Article No. 19 . 


Cosmic Persons and Human Universes in Indian 
Philosophy. 

By George P. Conger. 

There is hardly any philosophical doctrine which is more 
•widespread among all peoples and throughout all periods than 
the theory that the universe is like a man and that man is a 
microcosm, or little universe, exhibiting in miniature what is 
found in the macrocosm around him. In the philosophies of 
India such theories are numerous and sometimes of basic 
importance. So far as 1 am able to hnd, there has been no book 
or article concerning them ; sucn an investigation should be 
undertaken, not merely for its historical interest, but in order 
to bring out points of relationship with other Oriental and 
Western philosophies. 1 

The following statements are offered as a brief summary of 
results of some explorations in this field. 2 The conclusions are 
somewhat tentative and may need to be modified as more of 
the immense literature becomes available or as others take up 
such investigations, but I think the outstanding points can now 
be indicated with some confidence. 

The material is difficult to interpret because of (i) the use 
of similes and metaphors as well as microcosmic theories. The 
universe is compared, for instance, not merely with man, but 
with the ocean, a tree, a city, a lute, and some of these com- 
parisons offer little in the way of a metaphysical principle. It 
is sometimes a question wdiether the comparisons between the 
uni verse and man are meant to be taken more seriously than the 
others. On the wdiole, however, our material is plain, and, 
although the distinction cannot be made with complete pre- 
cision, we are concerned with more or less detailed correlations, 


1 For microcosmic theories in Chinese philosophy, see, e.g., ,J. J. M. 
De Groot, Cniversismus , 1918, p. 10 : K. C. Wong and L. T. Wu, History 
of Chinese Medicine, 1932, pp. 11/: W. Kberhard, in Baessler Archiv , 
16, 1933, p. 3. For Persian and Greek philosophy, A. Gotze, in Zeitschr . 
fur hid. u. Iran., 2, 1923, pp. 60-98, 167-177. For Western philosophy, 
G. P. Conger, Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History 
of Philosophy , 1922. For Islam, the last named, and I). M, Donaldson, 
The ShiHte Religion , 1933, pp. 313/. 

2 In the preparation of this paper I have been helped by a number 
of scholars in India, to whom my thanks are due. The full list of them 
would be a long one; I must especially mention the valuable aid of 
Principal S. N. Dasgupta of the Sanskrit College, ^Calcutt a, and Mr. Johan 
van Manen, Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

( 255 ) 
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usually analogies, bptween essential structures and processes 
in the universe, or conspicuous parts of it, and in man. 

Again, (ii) there is a difficulty as to whether passages are 
to be interpreted allegorically or literally. Does ‘ agrii ’ , for 
instance, mean I. * * 4 fire 5 or £ the god of fire ’ ? Sometimes this 
does not greatly matter, because natural processes and objects 
are deified, and both processes and deities are regarded as 
belonging to the macrocosm. In other cases, where such 
questions of interpretation are important, one must depend 
chiefly upon the context, understood however in accordance 
with a third difficulty still more subtle. 

This is (iii) the fondness, in ages innocent of logic, for 
mystical identifications of objects which are thought to correspond 
to one another in any prominent way. The lines of analogy 
here never run quite parallel to one another ; they either con- 
verge in an identity or are capable of thus converging if they 
are followed out to some of their more remote implications. This 
suggests the fourth and most general difficulty, — (iv) that 
which is due to the immense distance in time and culture, the 
incommensurabilities and surds of different psychologies and 
ontologies which render the meanings of many passages im- 
possible to discern with clearness. 

Finally there is a difficulty familiar to every student of 
Indian philosophy, (v) the difficulty of chronology. The tracing 
of developments involves some fixing of dates, or at least of 
chronological sequences. But the Indians have a way of writing 
without leaving indications of tiiese things, as- if their thoughts 
were destined to be timeless. About all that can be done in 
the way of tracing developments is to distinguish certain major 
classes of literature, which seem to indicate certain major 
periods, but which are so interrelated that at least some parts 
of almost any assigned sequence may be wrong. 

The classification and sequence here adopted is that of 
(I) the Vedas; (II) the Brahmanas ; (111) the principal Fpani- 
shads ; (IV) the Vedanta and Samkhya systems ; (V) the 
Bhagavad Gita ; (VI) the Oaraka Samhitk ; (VII) the Puranas, 
Tantras, and other sectarian literature ; (VIII) the writings of 
mediaeval mystics ; (IX) the religions derived from Hinduism : 
(X) the more recent Indian philosophy developed in contact 
with the West. It will be noted that this sequence is only 
partially chronological. 


I. The Vedas. 

If the Black Yajur Veda (as the matrix of a Brahmana, 

but hardly a Brahmana as yet) is assigned to the first of our 

divisions, we have already in the Vedic literature five basic 

types of theories of macrocosm and microcosm. We shall 
indicate them by letters and discuss them briefly. 
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A. The universe is regarded as constituted like a person. 
The Rig Vedic hymns to Heaven as Father and Earth as Mother 1 
show that something of this sort is very early. requires even 
Jess poetic imagination to call the wind the breath of the all- 
encompassing Varuna. 2 3 The tendency to interpret the world- 
in human terms appears most clearly in the cosmogonies of the 
later Rig, the Black Yajur, and the Atharva Veda, where the 
universe is said to have originated from the body of a World- 
Person (Purusha, 8 Prajapati, 4 * Brahman 6 ), usually the victim of 

►a cosmic sacrifice. Sometimes the derivation is traced from a 
World-Animal, the sacrificial horse. 8 By common consent the 
prototype of all Indian macrocosmic, if not microcosmic theories 
is seen in the cyelopean Purusha -Sukt a, one of the great monu- 
ments in the literature of the world. 

B. Parts of man’s body are correlated directly with parts 
of the universe in one of the Rig Veda’s funeral hymns, where 
the eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the sun and his 
breath to the wind. 7 These correlations, again, require only 
a little imagination and are somewhat more obvious than others 
used by later writers. 8 Alternative procedures are also suggested 
in the Vedic passage, so the microcosmic theory here is only 
rudimentary. 

A-B. Our first two types are combined when in the 
Atharva Veda it is said that the gods performed a sacrifice and 
arranged the body of man in correlation with parts of the 
universe. 9 

C. In the Black Yajur Veda there is pronounced ritualistic 
emphasis. There are a number of correlations (shading into, 
and difficult to distinguish from identifications) of (1) features 
of the prescribed sacrifices — altar, 10 litany, 11 etc. — and (2) 
parts of the universe, often regarded as deities. 12 The passages 
are characteristically brief and apparently loosely strung to- 
gether, like those of the earlier Brahmanas. They do not go 
much beyond isolated and seemingly somew r hat casual, fluid 
observations ; plays upon words ; traces of numerology ; and 
imitative or sympathetic magic. 

1 RV , i. 112. 1 ; i. 185 ; ii. 32. J ; iv. 5(5; etc. 

2 Ibid., vii. 87. 2. 

:i Ibid., x. 90 : A\\ xix. (5. 

4 RV, x. 121 : Bl . YV (Keith, HOB), vii. 1. 1. If. The latter is 

infused with ritualistic elements. * 

5 AV, x. 2. 210; x. 7. 32/J. 

6 Bl. YV, vii. 5. 25. M. Bloomfield, Atharva Veda , 1899, p. 87, 
notes that every animal offered was magnified to cosmic proportions. 

7 RV, x. 1H. 3. 

3 K.q., Brih. Up., iii. 2. 13 : Chand. Up., vi. 8. (5. 

« .-1 V, xi. 8. 29Jf. 

10 Bl. YV, v. 2. 3. 5/; v. 3. 6 ; v. 4. 12 ; v. 4. 2. 2 ; v. 6. 7. 1/. 

it Ibid., v. 2. 5. 2 ; v. 2. 5. 5 ; v. 2. (5. 1. 

12 Ibid., v. 4. 1. 1 ; v. 4. 3, end. 
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D. We find also a fe?v correlations between (1) features of 
the prescribed sacrifices — altar, 1 utensils, 2 3 etc. — and (2) parts 
pr processes of the human body. These may have been extended, 
if not suggested, by the use of parts of the body in measure- 
ments. 8 The notion that man is a microcosm appears clearly 
when, after a ninefold correlation of the parts of the sling and 
of the human body, the priestly writer concludes 4 5 Verily, in 
himself he bears it ’. 4 But comparisons with the universe are 
more frequent ; apparently in the Vedic period the macrocosmic 
interest predominates. 6 

E. There are a few correlations which may be said to 
combine C and D, and which compare (1) features of the 
sacrifice, (2) parts of the universe, and (3) parts or processes 
of the human body. Even in the White Yajur Veda, various 
layers of bricks are associated, if not identified, with bodily 
functions or organs (breath, mind, eye, ear, thought), with 
seasons, and with various 'meters. 6 But the bodily functions 
here may well be superhuman ; the next verse shows, again, 
that macrocosmic interests are more prominent. In a passage 
of the prose portion, bricks are associated with the earth, which 
is said to be speech ; the atmosphere, said to be breath ; and the 
sky, said to be the eye. 7 Not alone the seasons, but also the 
four castes, are associated with parts of the ritual. 8 

II. The Brahmanas. 

A. In the Brahmanas, the universe is regarded as having 
arisen from the body or acthitv of a World- Person, usually 
called Prajapati, 9 but also Agni, 10 Indra, 11 or Ora. 12 The cos- 
mogonic process begins to be regarded as emanational. 13 The 
Person is not always the victim of a cosmic sacrifice, but some 


1 Ibid., v. 2. 4. 3 ; v. 3. 2. 3. 

2 Ibid., v. 6. 2. 

3 Ibid., v. 2. 5. 1. 

4 Ibid., v. 6. %. 

5 Keith, HOS, 18, p. cxxvii, notices a passage (v. 3. 9. 1), which 
says that just as a man is held together by his sinews, so the fire is held 
together by certain bricks. 

6 Ibid., iv. 3. 2. 

7 Ibid., v. 6. 8 f. 

8 Ibid., v. 6. 10. 1. 

9 Ait. Br., v. 32 : Kaush. Br., v. 1-10: Baric. Br vii. 10. 15; 
xx. 14. 2 : JUB , i. 46. iff; iv. 25. 1/ : S'at. Br., vii. 1. 2. 7 : JI B, ii. 1. iff 
mentions ‘ the gods \ 

(JUBzzThe Jaiminlya or Talavakara Upanisad Brahmana : Text, 
Translation, and Notes, by H. Oertel, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Sixteenth Volume, New Haven, 1894.) 

10 Pahc. Br., xxiv. 3. 5. 

n JUB, i. 28. 2. 

12 Gop. Br. See M. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 109. 

18 Kaush. Br., vi. 10 : JUB , i. 23. i ; iii. 15. 4 ; iv. 22. 1. 
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features of the ritual, etc., are usually included in the accounts . 1 
Of all the Brahmanas, the Satapatha in its cosmogony exhibits 
probably the greatest spread ; it retains archaic features, such 
as Purusha , 2 the golden egg , 3 and the sacrificial horse , 4 but 
shows its late date when it maintains that parts of the Cosmic . 
Person are themselves persons , 5 and still more when it traces 
the beginnings of things to a Mind which performed sacrifices 
mentally, with 4 fires which in truth are knowledge -built ’. 6 

B. There are comparatively few correlations between parts 
►of the universe and parts of man, independently of the ritual 7 ; 
of course the ritual is never far from any Brahmanic teaching. 
Some of the passages seem more like Upanishadic than earlier 
Brahmanic thought, as when the Taittiriya Brahmana says that 
various gods, plants, trees, etc., are in various parts of man, 
and emphasizes the indwelling of man’s dtman in Brahman . 8 
The Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana portrays the immortal 
Cosmic Person as of threefold nature ( £ white, black, person ’), 
corresponding to the threefold eye of man . 9 

C. Eggeling thinks that the purport of Brahmanic sacrifice 
was the restoration of the once dismembered Lord of Creatures 
and reconstruction of the universe, and that this stimulated 
comparisons between the parts of the two . 10 The Brahmanas 
contain almost countless instances of such correlations, based 
on the numbers of verses, syllables, days, etc., in the ritual, 
and corresponding numbers ascribed to various cosmological 
facts and events . 11 Sometimes recourse is had to even more 
dubious etymologies and plays upon words. The old cosmogony 
is reflected when the KaushitakI Brahmana correlates seventeen 
verses with 4 the seventeenfold Prajapati ’ ; the fact that 
microcosmic relationships are definitely in mind is shown by 
the statement that 4 that rite is beneficial which is commensurate 
with Prajapati \ 12 

According to Eggeling, the construction of the fire altar 
offered a most conspicuous opportunity for the Satapatha’ s 

1 Pane. Br ., vi. 1. (iff : JUB , i. 11. iff; iv. 9. Iff ; iv. 10. 1. 

2 S'at. Br ., x. 0. 1. 4ff. 

3 Ibid., x. 1. 0. 13. 

4 Ibid., x. I). 4. 1. 

5 Ibid., vi. 1. 1. 3 : x. 2. 2. o. 

6 Ibid., x. 5. 3. iff (Eggeling). 

7 JUB, ii. 11. 2ff. S'at. Br., x. 3. 3. 8 continues the R V view that 
various parts of the dead man pass to various parts of the universe. 

8 \ t B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
{HOS), 1925, p. 441. 

» JUB, i. 25. Iff; i. 26. iff. 

'0 SBE, 43, p. xix. 

11 Ait. Br., ii. 41 : Kaash. Br., vii. 5, viii. 8 f: Parle. Br., iv. 1. lOff, 
and passim : Taitt. Br., iii. 2. 10 : JUB , i. 19. 1 ; i. 31. 2ff; iv. 22. 9 : 
S'at. Br., iv. 5. 5. 12, and passim : Gop. Br., i. 4. 11/ (Bloomfield, op. cit 
p. 115). At least once (S'at, Br., iii. 2. 1. Iff), the parallelism is not rigid. 

Kaash, Br., viii. 2. Cf. Pane. Br., ii. 10. 5. 
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correlations between its ritual and the universe, 1 and perusal 
of the Satapatha shows that the opportunity was by no means 
lost. 

D. It apfjears that the Brahmanas were more interested 
in correlating the sacrifice with the universe, or with the universe 
and man together, than in correlating the sacrifice with man 
alone. In the KaushitakI and Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmanas, 
the last-named correlation is almost or quite absent. 2 3 In the 
Pancavimsa Brahmana it occurs quite frequently ; sometimes 
the sacrifice is correlated with the order of social classes rather 
than with man’s body. 8 The Aitareya correlates features of 
the sacrifice with some of man’s mental functions. 4 The 
Satapatha declares that the fire altar, which was built in the 
fornj of a bird, exhibits numerous correspondences with parts of 
man’s body, 5 and there are other wearisome accounts of corres- 
pondences in terms of meters, 6 offerings, 7 syllables, 8 etc. 
The Gopatha Brahmana correlates a certain sequence of ritualistic 
acts with the development of the human body. 9 

In spite of these and other instances of correlations between 
the ritual and man, other correlations remain more prominent, 
and the data of microcosmic theories agree with other data, 
that in the Brahmanic period interest in human personality 
was still for the most part submerged in the overwhelming 
universe and the almost equally overwhelming ritual. 

E. When man does appear in the Brahmanas. it is usually 
in the framework afforded by the universe and the ritual. The 
KaushitakI and Pahcavimsa Brahmanas offer few if any correla- 
tions of the three, 10 but elsewhere w r e begin to meet, more or 
less completely expressed, the ‘ adhidaivata , adhyatma ’ for- 
mula — ‘ so with regard to the deities ; now with regard to the 
self ’. In the Brahmanic and Upanishadic periods, this comes 
to be one of the clearest marks of the microcosmic theories. In 
the Brahmanas it is frequently some feature of the ritual which 
is thus doubly correlated, 11 In the Jaiminlya Upanishad and 
the Satapatha, various chants, meters, etc., are elaborately 


1 SBE , 43, p. xix. 

2 See JUB, i. 40. 4 ; iv. 23. 2. 

3 Parle. Br., ii. 8. 2 ; vi. 6. I ; xv. 4. 8 ff; xviii. 10. 8/. Of. Sat. Br ., 
x. 4. 3. 22, 

4 Ait. Br., v. 26. 

5 Sat. Br., x. 1. I. 9 ; x. 5. 4. 12, etc. Perhaps measurements in 
finger lengths (x. 2. 1. 2) suggested some of the comparisons. 

6 Ibid., iii. 1. 4. 23. 

7 Ibid., iii. 8. 1. 3; iii. 8. 4. 1. 

8 Ibid., x. 4. 1. 16/. 

® Gop. Br., i. 3. 6/f (Bloomfield, op. cAt., p. 113). 

10 See Kaush. Br., ix. 3 : Parle. Br., xxii. 4. 3/; xxv. 18. 4. 

11 Ait. Br., ii. 40. See Kaush. Br., ix. 3 : JUB, i. 26. 1 ; i. 33. 5 ; 
i. 34. 1 ; i. 57. 7/; iii. 1. U; iii. 4. 2 f, 12 : Sat. Br., x. 1. 2. 2f; x. 3. 3. 6 ff\ 
x. 3. 5. Iff 
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identified both with parts of the universe and of man. 1 The 
Gopatha, with its interest in strengthening the position of the 
fourth Veda, seizes upon tetrads supposed to be*characteristic 
both of the universe and of man. 2 

We must not trace the Indian microcosmic theories entirely . 
to the sacrifice and its supposed significance : too many other 
elements, common to both Indian and non-Indian thought, 
are involved. But certainly nowhere in the world was sacrifice 
so prominent in the microcosmic theories. There seems to have 
# been a reciprocal influence. On the one hand, attempts to order 
and explain the ritual laid hold, in almost haphazard fashion, 
on the materials furnished by primitive microcosmic theories. 
But, on the other hand, the appalling mass of detailed instruc- 
tions about the various bricks, layers, utensils, chants, meters, 
etc., can hardly have been set up arbitrarily or in a process of 
trial and error. They must indicate that man’s increasing 
concern with the universe and with himself was leading, in 
accordance with microcosmic ideas, to elaborations of the ritual 
in these peculiar ways. 

This is not to say that any one understands the 
Bra h m anas 3 ; they are as foreign to our world (at least, to the 
Western world) as are the Magellanic Clouds. But the micro- 
cosmic theories offer one of the important ways of studying them. 

III. The Aranyakas and Upahishads. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka and the Sankhayana Aranyaka 
fire matrices of Upanishads and in their microcosmic theories 
exhibit characteristic transitions to the later Upanishadic 
thought. 

A. The universe is regarded as having originated in the 
activity of a World-Person (Prajapati, 4 * Atman f). A secondary 
World-Person, the Viraj, is introduced. 6 Atman gains in 
importance and is increasingly recognized as intelligence. 7 

A-B. Once Prajapati is said to have caused the deities to 
dwell in man in microcosmic fashion. 8 

B. The period is characterized by the lessened importance 
of Brahmanic sacrifices, which tend to be interpreted meta- 
phorically or to be replaced by substitution meditations.® 


1 JUB, i. 2. 1 ; i. 9. 2; i. 33-36; i. 57. 7; iii. 1. I2ff ; iii. 4. Iff; 
iv. 9. 1 ; iv. 10. 1 : S'at. Br ., vi. 2. 2. 3ff ; x. 2. 4. lj'*; x. 2. 6ff ; x. 3. 3. 
Iff; X. 5. 2. Iff; X. 5. 4. 2ff; xi. 1. 6. 25ff ; xi. 2. 7. Iff. 

2 Gop. Br ., i. 2. 11 ; i. 3. 14 (Bloomfield, op. cit ., p. 105). 

3 See H. Oldenburg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana Texte , 1919. 

4 Ait . Ar. (Keith, 1909), iii. 2. 6; S'ankh . Ar. (Keith, 1908), viii. 1. 

6 Ait. Ar ., ii. 4. 1. 

6 Ibid., ii. 4. 1. 

7 Ait. Ar., ii. \ff (Keith, p. 226, n. 1) ; v. 3. 2. 

« S'ahkh. Ar., xi. 1. 

0 Ibid., x. 1. 8. 
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With the weakeniiig of the older ritual, the universe and man 
come to be compared with one another more directly, without 
regard for tte ritual. The adhidaivata-adhyatma formula is 
explicitly used 1 — repeatedly in the ^ankhayana, where several 
different opinions are canvassed as to the details of a recognized 
teaching concerning the union of two entities in a third, the 
union occurring both with regard to the deities and with 
regard to man . 2 In these Aranyakas there are also said to 
be certain correspondences between the senses of man and 
their objects in the Viraj , 8 or in the unity of the self 4 ; such 
epistemological versions of microcosmic theories later become 
widely current, in India and elsewhere. Once the incorporeal 
conscious self is declared to be the same as the sun . 6 

C, D, E. What has been said concerning the lessened im- 
portance of the older ritual does not mean that the older correla- 
tions between sacrifice and universe entirely disappear . 6 
They are, however, less frequent than correlations between the 
sacrifice and the human body 7 — a fact which testifies to the 
increasing interest in man, although this is somewhat offset 
by the large number of correlations between the ritual, the 
universe, and man which still persist . 8 There is a trace of 
increasing emphasis upon the psychological . 9 

The remarks just made apply vdth minor qualifications to 
the great Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. It retains rather more 
of the traditional cosmogony, or cosmogonies, but it also em- 
phasizes the importance of prana and atman , 10 and shows traces 
of psychologizing tendencies, subjectivism, and the identifica- 
tion of the self and the Absolute . 11 

The Chandogya Upanishad (A) describes the Universal 
Atman in makanthropic terms , 12 and (A-B) interprets Brahman 
with reference both to the self and to the divinities . 13 There 
are (B) a few direct correlations between the universe and 
man, but along with emphasis upon the inner aspect . 14 Although 
the Upanishad declares that what people call sacrifice is really 
the chaste life of a student of sacred knowledge , 15 it is close 


1 Ait. Ar ., iii. 1.1. 

2 &ahkh. Ar ., iii. 2-6, 20. 

3 Ait. Ar., ii. 4. I. 

4 S 'dftkh. Ar., v. 5. 

5 Ait. Ar., iii. 2. 4. 

6 See Ait. Ar., i. 2. 3 ; i. 3. 8 : S'dfikh. Ar., i. 1. 

7 See Ait. Ar.; ii. 3. 5ff; iii. 2. 1. 

8 A it. Ar., ii, iii, iv : S'dnkh. Ar., viii. 1. 2. 

9 S'dfikh . Ar ., viii. 3. 

10 Bnh. Up. (Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads), i. 3 ; i. 5. 
3-13, 22 ; ii. 5. 1-15. 

11 Ibid., iii. 7 ; iii. 9. 10-25. 

12 Chand . Up. (Hume), v. 18. 2. 

Ibid. t iii. 18. 1. 

14 Ibid., iii. 13. 7 ; iii. 14. 4 : viii. 1. 2. 

16 Ibid., viii. 5. 1. Of. iii. 16-3 7; v. 3 9-23. 
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enough to the ritual of the Sama Veda to preserve (C) correla- 
tions between the sacrifice and the universe. 1 On the other 
hand, (D) correlations between the sacrifice and man hardly 
occur at all, except as parts of (E) correlations between all 
three classes of data, which again are numerous. Among the 
last named is a systematic arrangement of ten sets of parallels 
for the fivefold chant. 2 3 

In the other principal Upanishads are scores of passages 
which exhibit microcosmic views similar to those just mentioned. 
•Occasionally there is a notable isolated passage, such as that 
in the Taittiriya concerning the process of unification or syn- 
thesis with regard to the material world, the luminaries, the 
process of knowledge, the process of generation, and the indi- 
vidual self. 8 In the main, the trend of the Upanishads is 
unmistakeable : the sacrifice as the epitome of the universe 
gives way to the self and the self is conceived in ways which 
anticipate the later Vedantic doctrines. Thus the Maitri 
Upanishad, though it contains several makanthropic cosmo- 
gonies, 4 5 avers that the world is a mass of thought, 6 that the 
person in the sun is identical with the person within, 6 and 
that the man who knows the truth of some of these things 
meditates only in himself and sacrifices only in himself. 7 The 
Mundaka derives the world from the dismembered limbs of a 
sacrificial victim, but declares this to be the inner soul of all. 8 

Doubtless many microcosmic passages in the Upanishads 
are there as mere survivals, the result of cultural inertia, but 
others seem to have been ascribed some positive use. As the 
older forms of sacrifice declined, theories of the correlation 
between man and the universe were retained as valuable aids 
to the seeker after knowledge of Brahman. The aid was not 
merely theoretical, but practical ; over and over again it is 
declared that salvation or some attractive material benefit 
secondary to it, accrues to the man who know r s the microcosmic 
relationship between parts of himself and parts o* the universe. 
So the microcosmic theories served as a kind of scaffolding in 
man’s first attempts to scale the absolute. But presently those 
who thought that they discerned more direct ways to the high 
goal tended to dispense with the scaffolding, and others 
who were more interested in the empirical world began to detect 
flaws in the scaffolding’s construction. The result is, in the 
developing Vedanta philosophy, a gradual shifting of emphasis 


1 Ibid., i. 11. 5-9; ii. 2. If; ii. 22. 1 ; iv. 11-13. 

2 Ibid., ii. 11-20. Cf. ii. 2-7. 

3 Taitt. Up. (Hume), i. 3. 1-3. 

4 Malt. Up. (Hume), ii. 6 ; iii. 2 ; v. 2 ; vi. 3, 6, 15, 32. 

5 Ibid., vi. 16. 

6 Ibid., vi. 1 ; vi. 35. 

7 Ibid., vi. 9. 

8 Mund. Up. (Hume), ii. 1. 4. 
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elsewhere and, in the developing Samkhya philosophy, a trans- 
formation of the older theories until they are hardly recognizable. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the relationships 
between Indian and Greek philosophies, but it is possible that 
investigations of microcosmic theories may sometime add a line 
on this intriguing subject. Any of the great philosophical con- 
cepts may spring up indigenously in any one of the great cul- 
tures, and there is certainly no clear evidence that the Greeks 
borrowed any of their doctrines from the Indians. In the 
absence of clear evidence, however, two or three minor observa- i 
tions appear to be in place. First, the earliest known micro- 
cosmic theories of India were older by centuries than those of 
Greece. Second, in such matters it is easier to infer borrowing 
from similarities in small and curious details than in great genera- 
lizations and major principles. Third, the earliest known 
expression interpretable as a microcosmic theory in Greek 
thought, the fragment of Anaximenes which says that just as 
our soul w r hich is air holds the body together, so air encompasses 
the whole world, is easier to understand against an Indian back- 
ground of pray/i, vayu, and dtman 1 than in its Greek context 
or lack of context. This, together with some features of 
Pythagoreanism and the myth of the charioteer in the Phaedrus 2 
(rather, I think, than with the four elements of Empedocles, or 
the monism of Parmenides) would suggest that we might at 
least search for evidences of Preplatonic borrowings from the 
literature of late Upanishadic times. 

For the purposes of this survey, the sources subsequent to 
the great Upanishads may be treated more briefly. 

IV. The Vedanta and Samkhya Systems. 

In the Vedanta system the view that man is a microcosm 
finds a kind of tacit acceptance, such as it does, thousands 
of years later, in Western idealism. Whenever the Supreme 
Reality is regarded as Mind, it is taken for granted that the 
mind of man is like it, but on a limited scale. The Vedanta 
Sutras criticize some of the cruder forms of the old micro- 
cosmic theories, declaring that the notion that parts of the 
human body go at death to corresponding parts of the universe 
is only metaphorical . 3 But the Sutras use without hesitation 
the old formula about the deities and the self in a discussion of 
the material and the immaterial parts of Brahman . 4 Sankara, 
too, uses the formula to explain the all-pervadingness and 
the minuteness of the prana, 5 and some of his commentators, 

1 Cf., e.g., Kaush. Up ., ii. 12, 13. 

* Cf. Kath. Up., iii. 3- 9. 

3 Vedanta Sutras ( SBH , 5, pt. 1), iii. 1. 1. 4. 

4 Ibid., iii. 2. 11. 21. 

jL Sankara’s Commentary on Vedanta Sutras , ii. 4. 13 (SHE, 38, 

p. 9f). 
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if not the master himself, are explicit and even elaborate in 
their microcosmic views . 1 The chief interest, however, is 
elsewhere. The advaitist is anxious not so muck to correlate 
the soul and the universe as to identify them. iFor Sankara, 
the sort of knowledge afforded by cosmic analogies helps self- 
knowledge, but when the nature of the self has been thoroughly 
perceived, no more desire is left for any other kind of 
knowledge . 2 

Vastly more interest in theories about the cosmos is shown 
yi the Samkhya philosophy. In its empiricism it is more 
chastened and responsible than the old priestly speculations, 
but in its development of Upamshadie materials it retains a 
few characteristics in which microcosmic theories are implicit. 
Interest in the sacrifice has so completely disappeared that we 
may dispense with several of the divisions used above and 
consider only the first two. 

A. In the Samkhya the old cosmogonies give way to that 
of Purusha and Prakriti, with elaborate and subtle theories 
concerning a complicated series of emanations from the latter. 

B. In the course of this series of emanations, the senses 
and the objects of sense are said to originate in a correlated pro- 
cess , 3 which affords a kind of organic realism, with such basic 
and essential relationships between man’s mind and the objective 
world that the former is a microcosm of the latter. 

Furthermore, the presence in all things of the three gunas, 
mtiva , rajas . and tamas, may at least be interpreted to afford a 
microcosmic ontology, although the difficulty here, as in other 
highly abstract ontologies, is to slurw how T man in his possession 
of these qualities is to be singled out as a microcosm distinguished 
from other microcosms present everywhere. We have said 
that in the Samkhya microcosmic theories are hardly recognizable. 
The low estate into which the old explicit theories now fall is 
reflected in the fact that the terms adhydtmilca and adhidaivaka 
are used in Vijnana Bhikshu’s commentary to indicate two of 
the three sources of those human pains which it is the avowed 
object of Samkhya to allay . 4 

V. The Bhagavad Gita. 

Microcosmic conceptions are involved in the philosophical 
basis of the Gita, in its emphasis on the three qualities familiar 
in the Samkhya system, and in the theophany where the quasi- 

1 See A. M. Sastri’s translation of Sankara, Dakshindmurti Stotra , 
etc., Calcutta, 1885 and Madras, 1899, pp. 121/, 143. 

2 Atmabodha, tr. A. Basu, 1885, pp. 7, 36, 45. 

3 S. N. Dasgupta, Yoga Philosophy in Relation to other Systems* 
1930, p. 182. 

4 Vijnana Bhikshu, Commentary on Kapiltfs Sutras , i. 1 ( SBH , 
II, pt. l).‘ 
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human form of the Supreme Being is declared to contain the 
universe. 1 Such conceptions also may be inferred from the 
belief that VMinu as the World-all becomes incarnate in human 
avatars ; if tfiis is the case, then even ordinary men must be 
in some respects like the universe. But on the whole, the 
Gita is concerned with questions more immediately practical, 
and microcosmic theories, because of the very vastness of the 
considerations they require, tend to be left implicit in the larger 
framework within which the more practical issues have to be 
settled. The traditional terms are used with modified mean* 
ings : 4 adhydtma 9 is now a name for the Supreme Spirit, who 
as adhidaiva is the supreme deity. 2 

VI. Caraka. 

Another source of microcosmic theories, in India as in 
Greece and China, is afforded by the ancient medical works. 
Such theories are basic for Caraka, who says that the evolution 
and nature of man resembles the evolution of the universe. 
The courses of production, growth, decay, and destruction of 
the universe and of man are the same. The human body must 
be understood in terms of nature, and medicines are to be 
selected and used in accordance with microcosmic correlations. 3 

VII. The Puranas, Tantras, etc. 

From the point of view of microcosmic theories, a vast 
number of writings can here be grouped together which in other 
respects would have to be considered separately. They spread 
through a long period of time — perhaps fifteen hundred years— 
but they overlap so much, both in supposed dates and in 
contents, that there is little opportunity to trace sequences of 
development. For our purposes, a number of minor Upanishads 
and nmch that comes to us under the name of Yoga can be 
included along with the Puranas, Tantras, Agamas, and other 
sectarian writings. They all agree in working out in more or 
less popular form doctrines which are treated more critically in 
the classical systems. Samkhya conceptions predominate, but 
not without admixture of Vedanta elements. 4 

A. The Puranic and some of the other cosmogonies retain 


* BG., xi. 7. 

2 See J. Davies, translation, 1907, p. 3. 

8 S. N. Dasgupta, General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy, in 
A. Mukerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes , 3, 1922, p. 267 ; History of Indian 
Philosophy , 2, pp. 302/f. 

4 For some of the Shaivites, the universe develops by a process 
similar to that of our oWn experience (J. C. Chatter ji, Kashmir Shaivism , 
1914, p. 53 : Cf. Sir J. Woodroffe, Shakti and Shdkta , 1918, pp. 68ft. 
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archaic elements, like the cosmic egg 1 and the articulation of 
the Cosmic Person , 2 but, especially in the sectarian writings, 
the Samkhya Purusha and Prakriti tend to yield the fundamental 
place to the more highly personified Shiva artd Shakti, or 
Vishnu and Lakshin !, 8 the divine pair whose relationships 
account for the world. Throughout this literature there are 
numerous sound- and letter-mysticisms, purporting to reveal 
occult solutions to the riddle of the cosmos . 4 

B. The chief key to the cosmos (sometimes called 
rahmanda ) is man (sometimes called pindanda , or pityda), 
composed of the five elements , 5 having senses corresponding 
to the objects of sense , 6 and reproducing the structure of the 
macrocosm in a series of nervous centers, ganglia, or plexuses . 7 
Especially in the Tantric literature, the seeker is instructed to 
awaken the Shakti, or energy, which is conceived in the form 
of Kundalini, the serpent or spiral power, asleep in a center 
of the pelvic generative region. The power, thus awakened, is 


1 Garuda Purana ( SBH , 9), xv. 3 f : Mdrkandeya (Pargiter, 1904), 
ci, 2lff : Vishnu (Dutt, 1894), i. 2. 7 : Subala Up. (K. N. Aiyar, Thirty 
Minor Upanishads , 1914), ii : F. O. Schrader, Introduction to the Pahca- 
ratra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd , 1916, pp. 28, 79/f : YogavdSishta 
(V. L. Mitra, 1891, etc.), lxxiv, Sff. 

2 Bhdgavata Purana (Rau, 1928), i. 3. 3 : Mdrkandeya , xlii. 2 : 
Vishnu , i. 2. 5/ : Subala Up ., i-ii : F. O. Schrader, op. cit., p. 86 : 
YogavdMshta , lxxiii. 67/ ; lxxiv. 6/. 

3 Vishnu Purana , i. 2 ; ii. 7 : Agni (Dutt, 1903), cxxiii : Sir J. Wood- 
roffe, op. cii ., passim : F. O. Schrader, op. cit., pp. 29ff, 37, 68 : K. S. 
Ohatterji, op. cit., pp. 43, 47, 65, 87, 92, 147 : R. C. Temple, The Word 
of Lalla the Prophetess . . . 1924, pp. 67, 159. 

4 Mdrkandeya Parana, xlii, 9j/ : Agni, cxxiii : Yogatattva Up ., 

( Thirty Minor Upanishads, p. 201) : Nddabindu Up. {ibid., pp. 25 4j/) : 
Sir J. Woodroffe, op. cit., p. 173 ; The Garland of Letters, 1922, pp. ix, 
205j ff, 223, 256 : R. C. Temple, op. cit., p. 161. A remarkable example 
of letter- mysticism is recorded by Bhagavan Das, The Science of the 
Sacred Word , 3 vols., 1910-3. 

5 Garuda Purana, xv. 25-30 : Mahdnirvdna Tantra (Dutt, 1900), 
xxxi : various minor Upanishads in Thirty Minor Upanishads , pp. 45/; 
113; 116; 197/; 237 f. Ramdas, in his DaSabodha, concludes that this 
i the best way of understanding the microcosmic relationships of man 
and the universe (Prof. R. D. Ranade, conversation). 

3 Mdrkandeya Purana, xlv : Matsya [SBH, 17(1)], iii. Sir 
J. Woodroffe, Garland of Letters, p. 205 : YogaixUishta, xviii. 5, 22 ; 
lxxiii, 49 ; J. C. Ohatterji, op. cit., pp. 12 Iff. 

7 Vishnu Purana, ii. 7 : Agni, cxxiii : Garuda, xv. 54-75 ; A. Avalon 
(pseud. Sir J. Woodroffe) The Tantra of the Great Liberation, 1913, 
pp. xxxvi, xlv : Sir J. Woodroffe, Shakti and Shdkta,jpp. 170/, where the 
doctrine of the microcosm (Kshudrabrahmdnda) is said to be fundamental 
for Tantric doctrines : R. C. Temple, op. cit., pp. I52ff. See also 
Aurobindo Ghose, Yogic Sadhan, 1923, and Brahm Sankar Misra, Dis- 
courses on Radhasoami Faith, 1929. For various opinions concerning 
anatomical localization of the centers, see V. G. Rele, The Mysterious 
Kundalini , 1931, pp. 47, 80 : R. C. Temple, op. cit., pp. 152, 161 : A. Ghose, 
op. cit., pp. 4, 41 : Sir J. Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta, p. 172. Another 
microcosmic view is apparently that concerning the external and internal 
lihgas of the Lihga Purana. 
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by further processes of Y<$gic concentration and exercises caused 
to mount upward through the various centers, until in the 
highest centqf it becomes united with the Supreme, and the 
man in this way wins control over the universe and identity 
with it. 1 This brief statement hardly reflects the wide pre- 
valence and elaborate development of these views. 

VIII. The Mediaeval Mystics. 

A vast amount of material on Indian microcosmic theories 
is scattered through the works of the mediaeval saints and 
mystics. Kabir, Nanak, Ravidas, Dadu, and their followers 
accepted the view that man’s body is a microcosm, and in this 
period there were scores of other writers for whom such an 
idea was basic. 2 

IX. Religions Derived from Hinduism. 

Among the religions which have sprung from the parent 
stock of Hinduism, the microcosmic idea is least used by the 
Buddhists. Their interest, if not actually too nihilistic to retain 
either the world or the self, is primarily psychological and 
ethical rather than cosmological. Still, it can be said that 
according to Buddhist thought the universe is a psvchocosm, and 
that man as a microcosm has in him everything that there is 
in the universe, precisely in order that he may overcome it. 3 

The Jains have compared the universe to an enormous 
man or woman, 4 5 but they have remained aloof from Shaktism 
and have not let their beliefs about man as a microcosm become 
prominent. 6 The doctrine is still less conspicuous in Sikhism. 6 

X. Contemporary Thought. 

A cross-section of contemporary Indian thought would 
reveal as still potent many of the later views above mentioned, 
especially those implied or expressed in the Gita, the Puranas, 
and the sectarian writings. The microcosmic views are potent, 
but they tend also to be latent, while the emphasis, in Indian 


1 Garuda Purdna , xv. 76, 84Jf : various minor Upanishads in Thirty 
Minor Upanishads , pp. 176; 197/f ; 208; 238 ff ; 244; 260/f : Sir J. 
Woodroffe, Shakti Und Shalcta , pp. 180 )ff : R. C. Temple, op. cit pp. 67, 
152J?. 

2 K. M. Sen, Appendix I to R. Tagore, The Religion of Man, 1931, 
pp. 210j(f, and in conversation. 

8 See F. Hoffman (Govinda Brahmacarva), Abhidhammata Xafigaha, 

1933, pp. 30, 38. 

* H. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus , 1925, p. 223. 

5 R. C. Temple, op. cit. 9 p. 73. 

• There is a casual allusion in the Granth , Dhanaseri, Pipa, 1. I 
am indebted for this reference to Professor Jodh Singh. 
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metaphysics as in the West, goes in tf*e direction of supernatural- 
isms and of idealisms. 

There is occasional recognition of the widespread occurrence 
and importance of microcosmie theories for both Indian and 
non-Indian thought . 1 The theosophists have adopted at 
least some phases of the idea that man is a microcosm, as if it 
were their own . 2 3 * Rabindranath Tagore and Bhagavan Das have 
recently emphasized social interpretations which regard the 
individual man somewhat as a microcosm of society. Here and 
•there in philosophical writings the terms ‘ microcosm ’ and 
4 macrocosm 5 are encountered . 8 As in the West, they are 
often used loosely, with little regard for their historical meanings. 

Conclusion . 

Indian religions and philosophies reveal the oldest sources 
of detailed and systematic microcosmie theories yet investigated. 
The development appears to have been quite indigenous and, 
especially as regards the Brahmanic sacrificial ritual, unique. 
If there is any question of root-connections elsewhere, it belongs 
to a period antedating the Vedic hymns in their present form. 
It is possible that Greek theories of man as a microcosm were 
influenced from Indian sources. In India, as in the West, 
the theories have a long and varied history ; they flourish in 
ancient times, but more recent developments make them less 
prominent. On the whole, the Indian microcosmie theories 
are probably closer to present day Indian thought than the 
Western theories are to Western thought. 

This suggests a word concerning the importance of such 
conceptions. Historically, in India as in the West, they carry 
along with them so much that is bizarre and impossible that the 
first impulse, for any present-day thinking, is to ignore their 
strange statements and laborious constructions. Yet they 
exhibit an astonishing persistence ; in all the world they are 
perennial and protean. In India, when a myth is shaken, they 
appear in a ritual ; when a ritual is abandoned, they become a 
part of an idealistic metaphysics ; when an idealistic metaphysics 
submerges them, they become implicit or latent there and 
at the same time help in the development of rival theories of 
nature and of knowledge. In India as elsewhere, they con- 
stitute one of the great basic ways of attempting to under - 


1 See Bhagavan Das, The Essential Unity of All Religions , 1932, 
p. 105 : P. D. Sastri, Essentials of Eastern Philosophy , 1928, p. 3. 

2 See A. Besant, Introduction to Yoga, 1913, p. 4 : H. P. Blavatsky, 
Isis Unveiled, 1910, 1, pp. 28, 62, 212 : C. Jinarajadasa, First Principles 
of Theosophy, 1921, p. 129. 

3 See Swami Vivekananda, J ndna Yoga , 1923, Chapters 8 and 9 : 

S. Radhakrishnan, The Reign of Religion in (Contemporary Philosophy , 

1920, pp. 446/. 
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stand man’s place in the t universe. Of all the great avenues, 
this one is perhaps most often regarded as so completely filled 
with rubbish* as to be not worth attempting to use. And yet, 
as the outcofnes of other philosophies become apparent, the 
bewilderment grows — while all the time man still tkyefi in ttye 
same old universe, which he must investigate, if ntrt On the 
fire altar, then on the laboratory table, and if not by Habitation, 
then by mathematics. Perhaps the great difficulty is that the 
newer investigations tend to lose a cosmic quality which after 
all is preserved in some of the surviving fragments of the olc^ 
The Brahmanic ritual and the Upanishadic speculations may be 
hopeless, and the Tantric rites and Yogic practices may be crude 
and revolting, but at any rate their aim is to make something 
cosmic out of man. When the sciences, instead of the super- 
stitions, are comprehensively enlisted in this high endeavour, 
then the microcosmic theories may come into their own. 1 
They may furnish to our views of the world an empirical body 
and substance which the more ephemeral idealisms lack, and 
a measure of unity and consistency which other philosophies 
have so long failed to find that they pretend to disdain to seek it. 

University of Minnesota , 

Minneapolis. 


1 I have developed some microcosmic theories more constructively 
in A World of Ejritomizations, 1931. 



Article No. 20. 


A Note on the Biology of the Precipitating Action of the 
Mucus of Boro Fish, JP Isoodonophis boro 
(Ham. Buch.). 

By Sunder Lal Hora. 

(Published with permission of the Director , Zoological Survey of India,) 

In connection with my studies on the dry-season habits 
of an estuarine Gobioid fish, Pseudapocrypte « lanceolatus (Bl. 
and Schn.)> Professor el. Graham Kerr, F.R.S., suggested to me 
the investigation of the precipitating action of the slime of fish 
on mud held in suspension in the waters of the tidal creeks of 
the Gangetic Delta. Crude tests carried out both in the field 
and the laboratory by using slime -water extracted from several 
species of fish yielded interesting results. It was found that 
immediately following the addition of mucus or slime- water to 
the muddy water, small particles coagulated and began to sink 
down to the bottom. Of the species of fish studied for this 
purpose, the slime of Boro fish, Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. 
Buch.), was found to be most efficacious in precipitating mud. 
As the fish growls to a large size, and is easy to handle, two 
large specimens were obtained from the Piali Nadi at Uttarbhag 
and sent to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, Khaira Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Calcutta, for detailed chemical investigations 
of the properties of the slime. My sincere thanks are due to 
Dr. Mukherjee for arranging to have the investigations 1 carried 
out in his laboratories. For understanding the significance 
of the chemical properties of the mucous secretion of P. boro, 
the following observations on ecology and bionomics of the 
fish should prove useful. 

In his account of the habits of Lepidosiren paradoxa Fitz., 
Graham Kerr 2 remarked that ‘ The mucous secretion of the 
skin of Lepidosiren appears to have a remarkable power of 
precipitating mud held in suspension in water. The mud of 
the Chaco is extremely fine and impalpable, and very muddy 
water required several hours of treatment with alum by the 
ordinary traveller’s method before the mud was thrown down. 
A few live Lepidosirens put into a tank of the muddy water 
rendered it quite clear in a short time, the mud sinking to the 
bottom, and only a few flakes of mucus remaining floating 
about.’ Lepidosiren is a Dipnoan fish which lives in the 


1 Raychaudhuri and Majumdar, Journ. Asiat, Soc. Bengal (N.S.), 
XXIX, pp. 275-283 (1934). 

2 Kerr, Phil . Trans. Boy. Soc. London (B), (JXCII, p. 304 (1900). 
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swamps of the Chaco in South America ; it is of sluggish habits 
and wriggles about slowly at the bottom, but is capable of gliding 
rapidly through the mud and can burrow with great agility. 
During drought, the fish aestivates for long periods covered 
with a copious secretion of mucus. In India, several freshwater 
and estuarine species of fish 1 have acquired similar habits. 
The estuarine waters of the Gangetic Delta are heavily laden 
with silt and the tides keep the bottom mud thoroughly 
stirred up. The bottom consists of soft mud in which fish, 
crabs and other animals can burrow with great facility. It 
of interest to note that a fairly rich fauna, which has under- 
gone remarkable physiological and structural modifications, 2 is 
to be found in this peculiar milieu. 

Pisoodonophis boro is an eel of the family Ophichthyidse 
and was originally described from the estuaries near Calcutta, 
but is now known to occur in seas and estuaries, and to ascend 
rivers above tidal limit <, its range extends from British India 
to the Malay Archipelago and Formosa. The species attains 
about three feet in length. Its air-breathing habits were 
described by Day 3 , and recently Ramakrishna Ayyar 4 has 
contributed a note on the burrowing habits of the fish and the 
damage it does to the agricultural fields along the Coromandel 
Coast. 

P. boro lives at the bottom of muddy creeks, and, though 
common, is rarely found near the surface. At Uttarbhag 
specimens are captured during the ebb tide in small-meshed 
nets which are fixed to the bottom of the stream (plate 19, 
fig. 1) but large numbers can also be procured from the dry, 
but very soft, bed of the stream by digging for them at low tide 
(plate 19, fig. 2). The fish is not much sought after for food and 
is known as Boroh Mdchh in tne neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The burrowing habit of the Boro fish is well known to the 
fishermen of Lower Bengal. The pointed head of the fish with 
the snout projecting beyond the lower jaw, and the tubular 
nostrils pointing downwards and placed almost on the ventral 
surface of the head within the upper lip indicate how admirably 
the structure of the fish is adjusted for burrowing in the soft 
mud. Its eel-like body is beautifully adapted for this type of 
movement. 

A young specimen of P. boro was brought to the laboratory 
and kept in a cylindrical jar filled with Uttarbhag mud and 
water. After some time, the fish was found in a burrow with 
its snout projecting slightly above the level of the water which 


1 Hora, Joum . Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., XXXVI, pp. 551-553 (1933). 

2 Kemp, Rec. Ind. Mus ., XIII, pp. 233-241 (1917) ; Sewell, Rec. 
Ind. Mus., XXXVI, pp. 45-121 (1934). 

3 Day, Joum. Linn. Soc. London ( Zool.), XIII, p. 202 (1877). 

4 Ayyar, Joum. Bombay Nat . Hist. Soc., XXXVI, pp. 270-278, 
pi. (1932). 
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was only half an inch deep. The most # remarkable thing noticed 
was that the water was perfectly clear and had, with the excep- 
tion of a few flakes of mucus, nothing suspended* in it. The 
fish breathes under water as long as it can obtain enough air 
dissolved in water for respiratory purposes, otherwise it 
maintains regular aerial respiration by keeping its entire head 
out of water for fairly long periods. The fish may thus be kept 
alive for months together without- any food or change of water. 

Dr. S. Raychaudhuri and Mr. Bimalranjan Majumdar 
l*ave observed that the pH of the clay suspension decreases 
from about 7*5 to 5*0 with the addition of slime-water, and that 
the slime-water has a definite sensitizing effect. I have observed 
that the amount of mud suspended ordinarily in half a pint of 
water of the Piali Nadi was precipitated by the addition of a 
drop or two of the mucous secretion in about 20 to 30 seconds. 
It- is conceivable, therefore, that the sensitizing effect is much 
more rapid immediately near the secreting surface of the fish 
than at some distance from it. Though superficially enveloped 
in muddy water, the fish always lives in a comparatively clear 
water as the mud in its immediate surroundings is being con- 
tinually precipitated. 

It is probable that the chemical action of the mucus has 
a special biological significance. Fishes, that habitually live 
in clear w r ater, are usually suffocated in muddy water, and 
in several parts of India advantage is taken of this fact for 
fishing purposes. By stirring the bottom mud, fishes are partly 
asphyxiated and then easily caught. It is also known that 
during exceptionally heavy floods, when the waters of small 
streams become very turbid and muddy, heavy fish mortality 
occurs. 1 Air-breathing fishes escape destruction while the 
water-breathing forms are suffocated by the mud or sand held 
in suspension in the water. For a part of the time, at least 
during high tides, P. boro lives submerged .under water and 
has to depend for respiration on the oxygen dissolved in the 
water. In these circumstances, it is a distinct advantage if the 
mud is precipitated as soon as it comes into contact with the 
secretion of the body. By this device, the fish are continuously 
supplied with clear water. On the other hand when living in 
burrows at low tide, the mud is easily precipitated on account 
of the absence of current and the fish lives in clear water with 
probably only a small exertion on its part for producing the 
sensitizing mucus. The Uttarbhag mud is fine, and sticky and 
its porous nature is due to the presence of a fairly large amount 
of colloidal and organic matter. It is distinctly alkaline and 
contains a fair quantity of calcium and magnesium salts as 
chlorides and sulphates. 


1 Chopra, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.S.), X^II, pp. 203—210 (1926). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 19. 

Habitat of Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. Buch.). 

Fig. 1 — A tidal channel between a sluice gate and Piali Nadi at 
Uttarbhag, 24-Pargana.s, at low tide. Notice a net is 
stretched across the mouth of the channel to catch retreating 
fish. The soft mud in which P. boro burrows is clearly 
shown forming .the banks of the channel. 

Fig. 2 — A portion of the tidal channel between the Surjyapur Canal 
Lock Gates at Uttarbhag at low tide. Men are at work to 
deepen the channel by removing silt. In this operation 
several specimens of P. boro and other species of eels w.ere 
captured. The man in the picture near the author is 
catching eels by turning over slabs of mud. 












Article No. 21. 


A Note on the Chemistry of the Precipitating Action 
of Slime Water obtained from Boro Fish, 
Pisoodonophis boro (Ham. Buch.). 

By S. Raychaudhuri and B. Majttmdar. 


Sensitization of Colloidal Solutions. 

The term sensitization is used to denote the loss of stabili- 
ty resulting in suitable cases to precipitation of the colloid by 
means of small quantities of electrolytes or non-electrolytes. It 
is in some respects distinct from the usual precipitation by 
electrolytes. The protein solutions which have a well-known 
protective action on colloidal solutions in moderate concentra- 
tions sometimes sensitize colloidal solutions whose particles 
carry an electric charge df the same sign as those of the protein 
micelle ion. 

If an albumin sol purified by dialysis is added to a Fe 2 0 3 
sol also thus purified, a Fe 2 O s -albumin sol is obtained, which 
differs externally but little from the pure aqueous Fe 2 0 3 sol. 
The Fe 2 0 3 -albumin sol is a little more turbid than the original 
pure aqueous Fe 2 0 3 sol, but cannot be any more resolved 
in the ultra-microscope than the latter, but it differs by froth- 
ing on strongly shaking. Both the Fe 2 0 3 sol and Fe 2 0 8 -albu- 
min sols are positively charged. The cataphoretic speed of the 
former is much greater than that of the latter. The charge of 
the former is therefore much greater than that of the latter. 
Now according to the theory of the flocculation of hydropho- 
bic sols, a much smaller concentration of the active ion is neces- 
sary with a small charge on the particle. In a similar way the 
cataphoretic speeds of gold and silver sols have been found to 
be lowered upon addition of gelatine (Freundlich, Colloid and 
Capillary Chemistry , Eng. Ed. 1926). These are all cases of 
sensitization. 

In biological and physiological literature we frequently 
meet with observations on the sensitizing action of non-electro- 
lvtes. Thus Meyerhop ( Biochem . Zeits ., 1918, 86, 325) showed 
that if the disperse phase of the yeast press-juice is filtered off 
by means of an ultrafilter, washed out and repeptized, its 
coagulation is not sensitized by addition of urethane, but this 
happens when the inter micellar liquid, originally filtered off, is 
added. This experiment shows evidently that the electrolytes 
contained in the intermicellar liquid are* required to render 
possible the sensitization by urethane. 

( 275 ) 
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Besides the above instances of sensitization, we frequently 
deal with oases where a colloidal solution with particles of a 
certain sign qf charge coagulates another colloidal solution with 
particles of an opposite charge. If in such cases the particles 
of one of the sols are in decided excess , no flocculation occurs. 
The resulting sol has the colour and properties of the colloid 
whose particles are in excess, although it appears more turbid. 
Thus mastic particles appear white and the indophenone particles 
red. When mastic is added in excess to indophenone, only 
white particles can* be seen in the ultra-microscope (Michaelis 
and Pincussohn, Biochem. Zeits ., 1906-07, 2, 251). 

It would appear from the following that the slime water 
has sensitizing action on clay suspensions. 

The Sensitizing Action of the Slime Water obtained 
from Bono Fish. 

Dr. Hora has brought to our notice that the slime water 
obtained from the body of a type of Boro Fish causes muddy 
water to coagulate. 1 The mud has a natural tendency to settle 
and is thus a coarse suspension, but it settled more quickly on 
the addition of the slime water. 

Two Boro Fishes (Nos. 1 and 2) were used for this work. 
The effect of the slime water on Uttarbhag clay supplied by Dr. 
Hora, as also on a typical positively charged (ferric hydroxide) 
sol and a typical negatively charged (gold) sol, has been inves- 
tigated. 

Section I — Boro Fish, No. 1. 

Slime prepared with conductivity water. 

Experimental. 

The fish was washed well with distilled water and then 
kept immersed in conductivity water (200 c.c.) for 15 min. 
Afterwards the fish was taken out, the water of the beaker 
thrown off, fresh 200 c.c. conductivity water was taken and 
the fish immersed in that water. After contact with the con- 
ductivity water for one hour, the slime water thus prepared was 
taken and used for further experiments 2 (No. 1). 

Determination of pH values : — 

The pH was determined by the Folien Colorimeter (Method 
of Dr. Wulff). 


1 For an account of the biology of the Boro Fish see the preceding 

article [Hora, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.S.), XXIX, pp. 271-274, pi. 19, 
1934.] w 1 

2 After about 1 £ hour immersion in conductivity water, the fish died. 
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M ea8urement of the coagulative power of the slime water : — 

The coagulative power was determined by noticing the 
coalescence and extent of settling and in the case <5f gold sol by 
the change of colour. * 

Determination of specific conductivity : — 

The specific conductivity of solutions was measured by the 
Kohlrauseh bridge method. 


Results. 

Table I 


Sp. cond. of 
original water. 

| 

pH of original I 
water by Folien 
Colorimeter. 

1 

Sp. cond. of 
slime water 
(No. 1). 

pH of slime 
water by Folien 
Colorimeter. 

-6 

1*6 x 10 

6*4 

-4 

1*019x10 

5*0 


Table II. 


Expt. 

No. 

I 

Sol. 

c.c. of 
sol. 

c.c. of 
slime 
water 
(No. 1). 

Observation. 

(i) 

Ferric Hydroxide 

10 

5 

Partial coagulation after some 
time. 

(2) 


10 

2 

Very little coagulation. 

(3) 

1 

Upper liquid of 
Expt. (3) which 
was still coloured. 

5 

10 

Considerable coagulation. 

(4) 

5 

! 

5 

Complete coagulation. 

(5) 

Gold 

10 

5 

No effect. 

(6) 

»* 

10 

10 

” 


Section II — Boro Fish, No. 2. 

Slime prepared with tap water. 

Experimental. 

The fish was allowed to remain in contact with tap water 
for 48 hrs. 1 The slime water thus obtained was used for 
experiments (No. 2). 


1 In tap water Boro Fish (No. 2) can bseathe freely and is still 
surviving even after immersion for nearly two months. 
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A solution of 5% by weight of dry Uttarbhag Mud was 
prepared. 

Measurement b f coagulative power of the slime water : — 

Results. 

Table III. 


Sp. cond. of 
tap water. 

pH of original tap 
water by Folien 
Colorimeter. 

Sp. cond. of 
slime water 
(No. 2). 

pH of slime water 
(No. 2) by Folien 
Colorimeter. 

-4 

6-006 x 10 

7-8 , 

-3 

6-16x10 

4-9 


Table IV. 

Slime water (No. 2) and clay suspension. 


Expt. 

No. 

c.c. of sus- 
pension. 

c.c. of slime 
water 
(No. 2). 

Observation. 

1 

10 

0 

Partial settling in 30 min., a fine sus- 
pension was left. 

2 

9-8 

*2 

1 

Partial settling in 15 min., a fine sus- 
pension was left. 

3 

9*6 

•5 

Partial settling in 30 min., a very fine 
suspension was left. 

4 

9 

1 

Partial settling in 10 min., a very fine 
suspension was left. 

5 1 

8-5 | 

1-6 j 

Partial settling in 12 min., a very fine 
suspension was left. 

6 

8 

* 2 

Partial settling in 6 min., a fine sus- 
pension was left. 

7 

7-5 

2-6 

Partial settling in 3 min., a turbidity 
remained in the supernatant liquid 
even for 15 min. 

8 

7-0 

3 

Partial settling in 3 min., turbidity 
remained in the supernatant liquid 
even after 10 mm. 
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Table 1 Via).* 


Slime water (No. 2) and clay suspension b 0 /^ 


Bxpt. 

No. 

c.c. of slime 
water 
(No. 2). 

c.c. of sus- 
pension. 

Observation. 

1 

9-8 

•2 

Coalescence to big particles within £ min. , 
partial settling within 3 min. and com- 
plete settling within half an hour. 

2 

9*7 


3 

9*6 

•4 

Coalescence to big particles within £ min. , 
partial settling within 1 min. A homo- 
geneous suspension was left as super- 
natant liquid. 

4 

9*5 

•5 

Partial coagulation and settling within 
1 4 min., a turbid suspension left behind. 

5 

9 

1 


6 

8*5 

ir> 

>* 


Table V. 

Slime water (No. 2) and Ferric Hydroxide Sol. 


Expt. 

No. 

C.C. of sol. | 

c.c. of slime 
(No. 2) or 
tap water. 

Observation. 

1 

9-8 

*2 (slime) 

No effect within 12 min. 

2 

9-5 

•5 >♦ 

Instantaneous turbidity ; no settling 
with 12 min. 

3 

9 

1 

Instantaneous turbidity; after 10 min. 
heavy particles settled down and the 
upper was coloured brown. 

4 

8-5 

1'5 „ 

Instantaneous coagulation. 

5 

9-8 

•2 (tap) 

No change within 0 min. 

6 

9-75 

*25 „ 

,, 

7 

95 

5 „ 

Slight turbidity, no precipitation after 
6 min. 

8 

9 

1 

9 

8-75 

125 „ 

Slight turbidity, no precipitation within 
6 min. 

10 

8*5 

1*5 „ 

Immediate turbidity ; settling after 
3 min. ; and upper liquid was coloured 
red. 

Immediate turbidity; settling after 
3 min.; the upper liquid remained 
coloured red. 

11 

8 

o 

12 

7-8 

2*2 „ 

Immediate turbidity ; complete settling 
after 3 min. * 

1 
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< Table V(a). 

Slim© water (No. 2) and Ferric Hydroxide Sol. 


Expt. 

No. 

c.c. of slime 
water 
(No. 2). 

c.c. of sol. 

Observation. 

1 

9*8 

•2 

Immediate coagulation; fine coagulated 
particles remained suspended in the 

1 medium ; complete settling within 2f 
min. 

2 

95 

•5 

Immediate turbidity ; gradual settling of 
coagulated particles ; after half an hour 
a thin layer of liquid in the upper part 
of the mixture became clear. 

3 

9 

1 

Immediate turbidity ; after about 40 
min. a thin layer of liquid in the upper 
part of the mixture became clear. 

4 

8*8 

1*2 ’ 

5 

8-5 

1*5 

Immediate partial coagulation after 5 
min. ; the supernatant liquid was almost 
clear. 

6 

8 

2 

** 

7 

7*5 

2*5 

1 

>> 


Table VI. 


Slime water (No. 2) and Gold Sol. 


Expt. 

No. 

c.c. of 
sol. 

c.c. of slime 
(No. 2) or tap 
water. 

Observation. 

1 

9*8 

•2 (slime) 

No change within 5 min. 

2 

9*5 

*5 

Slight colour change within 15 sec. ; 
complete change within 1 min. 30 sec. 

3 

9 

1 

Immediate appearance of blue colour. 

4 

9*9 

•1 (tap) 

No effect after 6 min. 

5 

9*8 

•2 „ 

,, 

6 

9*7 

*3 „ 


7 j 

9*6 

•4 „ 

,, 

8 

9*5 

*5 » 

>> 

9 

9*0 

1 

Slight bluish colour after 3 min. 

10 

8*75 

1*25 „ 

11 

8*5 

1*5 


12 

8*4 

1*6 „ 

A fairly deep blue colour developed 
within 3 min. 

13 

8*25 

. 1*75 „ 

14 

8 

2 

A fairly deep blue colour developed 
within 2 min. 

15 

7*5 

2*5 „ 

Immediate change to bluish colour. 
A fairly deep blue colour developed 
within 1 min. 

16 

1 

7 

3 

Immediate appearance of deep blue 
colour. 
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Table VII.* 


Slime water (No. 2) and electrolyte (a few solid cnystals). 


Expt. No. 

c.c. of slime. 

Electrolyte. 

• 

Observation. 

1 

15 

KC1 

No effect. 

2 

15 

k 2 so 4 

*> 


Table VIII. 

The reaction between slime water (No. 2) and Uttarbhag clay. 

A suspension of 5% air-dried Uttarbhag clay was used. 

pH values : tap water=7*8 ; cond. water =6*2 ; slime water (No. 2) = 


c.c. of clay sus- 

c.c. of cond. 

c.c. of tap 

c.c. of slime 

pH. 

pension. 

water. 

water. 

water. 

5 

0 

5 


7*5 

5 

5 

— i 

— 

6*3 

5 

— 

— j 

5 

5-0 


Measurement of the Electric charge of clay (Uttarbhag mud) 
in contact with conductivity water tap water , and slime water : — 

The clay was put in an endosmotic tube up to two fixed 
marks in the two limbs of the tube (Mukherjee and Co-workers, 
J.C.S ., 1926, p. 3023). The electrodes were connected with the 
main. Electrolysis of the solution took place with fair rapid- 
ity. The temperature of measurement was 32*8°C. The 
movement of the bubble was taken for 3 min. The time of 
contact of the liquid mixture (250 c.c.) and clay was 24 hrs. 
in each case. 


Table IX. 


Electro-osmotic measurement of clay with slime water. 
Temp.=:U-5° to 32°C. 


Cone, o 1 ' slime 
water (No. 2) 

j Electro -osmotic movement of the bubble in 

1 cms. per *3 min. 

0 (cond. water was used) 

-10-2* 

0 (tap water was used) 

— 12*7 * 

10% (cond. water was used) 

-10-4* 

20% 

t 

100% 

t 


* Slight electrolysis took place. 

t Vigorous electrolysis occurred and reading could not be taken. 
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Signs of charge of the micelles in slime water (No. 2 ) : — 

Platinum electrodes , 

When the solution was electrolyzed by the application of 
220 volts in a U-tube, vigorous electrolysis took place. There 
was decomposition of the solution and in 2 minutes a consi- 
derable amount of white flocculi separated at the negative 
electrode and remained floating on the surface of the liquid 
at the negative electrode. Some white flocculi also separated 1 
at the bottom of the negative compartment. 

Discussions. 

Results in Tables I and III show that the active material 
of slime water is acidic in nature. In the case of conductivity 
water, the pH is decreased from 6*4 to 5*0 (Table I), while in the 
case of tap water (Table III), the pH is decreased from 7*8 to 
4*9. The specific conductivity of the water increases consi- 
derably in both the cases. 

Tables IV and IV(a) will show how an increase in the 
quantity of the slime water sensitizes the clay suspension more 
and more. But a considerable quantity of the slime water 
(about 9*7 in 10 c.c. of the mixture) is found to be necessary 
for complete coagulation of the clay suspension. The data 
recorded in Table IV were obtained by adding slime to the clay 
suspension whilst in the case of the data in Table IV(a) the 
reverse procedure was adopted. 

In a similar way, the observations recorded in Table V 
were obtained by adding slime or tap water to the sol and in 
case of Table V(a) the sol was added to the slime water. On 
comparing the results obtained with the slime water with those 
with tap water, it was found that while 1 c.c. of slime water 
was required for complete coagulation in 10 c.c. of the mixture — 
2*2 c.c. of tap water was required in 10 c.c. of the mixture. 
The results given in Tables V and V(a) show how a gradual 
decrease in the quantity of slime water, helps to sensitize the 
ferric hydroxide sol more and more. The data given in Table 
VI record the observations on the coagulation of gold sol by 
slime water. The data show that while only 1 c.c. of slime 
water is required in 10 c.c. of the mixture for immediate change 
of colour of gold sol, 2*5 c.c. of tap water in 10 c.c. of the mixture 
is required for the same purpose. The results therefore establish 
a definite sensitizing effect of slime water on gold sol. 

Non-precipitation of any substance from the slime water 
(Table VII) on the addition of solid KC1 and K 2 S0 4 does not 
prove that the slime is not colloidal in nature, since many 
dilute hydrophilic colloidal solutions are not easily precipitated 
on the addition of salts. Other direct method of testing as to 
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how far the slime water is colloidal in nature, are being attempted, 
and will be dealt with in a later paper. 

From Table VIII we find that slime water turns these clay 
suspensions acidic, and tap water turns them alkaline. We 
find also that on passing an electric current through slime water 
between platinum electrodes, some white flocculi separate at 
the negative electrode. It appears, therefore, that the particles 
in the slime water are positively charged and this fact might 
explain why the slime water is effective in sensitizing negatively 
charged clay suspensions. It appears, however, from Table IX 
that the slime water has very little effect on the electric charge 
(measured by electro -osmotic experiments) of the particles of 
the clay suspension. A simple explanation of the sensitization 
process is therefore not easy in this case. 

The fact that slime water (No. 1) prepared in conductivity 
water coagulated ferric hydroxide sol (positively charged) but 
was without any effect on gold sol (negatively charged) (vide 
Table II) is interesting, since we also notice that the same slime 
water could coagulate negatively charged clay suspensions. 
Measurement of the gradual variation of cataphoretic speeds of 
fine clay suspensions, as also of ferric hydroxide sol and gold 
sol on the addition of slime water would be interesting. 

The fact that the Boro Fish does not survive long when 
immersed in conductivity water as opposed to the case of tap 
water and the fact that slime water prepared by conductivity 
water (No. 1) had no precipitating action on gold sol although 
slime water prepared by tap water (No. 2) coagulates gold sol 
readily, suggest that the metabolic process in conductivity 
water may be different from that in tap water, and it might 
also be different from that in the clay suspension. It can also 
be incidentally suggested that the sensitizing effect of the slime 
water on a colloidal solution or a clay suspension might be 
quite different from that observed by immersing the fish itself 
in the same colloidal solution or clay suspension. The mech- 
anism by which sensitization takes place in the above two cases 
might be quite different. 

Further experiments are therefore desirable. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., for his 
kind interest in the work. 

U niversity College of Science and Technology , 

Department of Chemistry , 

Calcutta. 




Article No. 22. 


Erosion of old 
peneplain . 


Late Tertiary Uplift in Singhbhum. 

By J. A. Dunn. 

During the earlier portion of the geological survey o* 
• Dhalbhum, the eastern subdivision of Singh- 

Late Dhalbhum aU m several curious small laterite-capped 

plateaux had been observed standing above 
the plain of Singhbhum granite. The general level of the 
Singhbhum plain here is 600-700 feet whilst the plateaux levels 
are at about 850 feet. The plains around the plateaux are 
drained principally by the Garra Nadi, which joins the Subar- 
narekha river to the east at the 339 foot contour. A wide 
tract of hills, ascending to 1,750 feet, intervenes between the 
plains and the Subarnarekha. 

The plateaux obviously represent the general level of an 
old peneplain. Where they were first en- 
countered it was thought that stream - 
capture was responsible for the sudden re- 
juvenation of stream erosion which has given rise to the lowering 
of the plains’ surface. The short east-flowing streams of steep 
gradient, which have their headwaters in the ranges, are extend- 
ing their catchment by head erosion. Some of them have now 
cut their way right back through the ranges, and it will not be 
long befofe they capture some of the tributaries of the Garra 
Nadi. With the consequent steepening of the gradients of 
these captured streams erosion will be increased and the general 
level of the country in the immediate neighbourhood rapidly 
lowered. It was thought that the present path of the Garra 
Nadi through a gorge in the ranges had been determined by 
such a method of capture, and that originally this stream had 
meandered over the plains to the north emptying into the 
Kharkai river. The capture of the Garra Nadi and its diversion 
into the Subarnarekha resulted in an immediate rapid lowering 
of its drainage area. 

Although stream capture is going on, an extension of the 
survey has shown that it is only a part cause in the intermittent 
rejuvenation of stream activity here. 

Similar laterite plateaux have since been found on the 
Old r la ©astern side of the ranges close to the Subar- 
er grave . narekha, in such positions that stream capture 
cannot have contributed to their history. Often the laterite 
of these plateaux covers a thick layer of gravel, and sometimes 
gravel beds occur without overlying laterite. East of the 
Subarnarekha river these gravels are seen* to be at the base of 

< 285 ) 
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a thick series of beds wfyich have been described on the older 
maps as 4 older alluvium and laterite ’, and which extend east 
into Midnapore district and towards the coast. These beds 
consist of saitds, coarse grits, and pebbly beds with rare mottled 
sandy clays, and are sometimes semi -consolidated. Frequently 
they are very ferruginous and have been cemented to form con- 
cretionary current-bedded ferruginous sandstone. So far as can 
be determined they are horizontal. No fossils have been found. 
At the surface they give rise occasionally, especially along 
drainage lines, to a gravelly laterite. t 

These gravel beds are well marked off from the more 
_ „ recent alluvium formed along the lower 

ecent a uvium. 0 f the Subarnarekha river. Two, 

and sometimes three, terraces of the newer alluvium can 
be made out along the river bank, and the upper terrace forms a 
flat plain which shows a rather sharp junction with the slightly 
undulating country of the ‘ older alluvium \ Recent wash from 
the latter may at times rather obscure the boundary. 

The general level of 4 the older alluvium ’ is 250-350 feet, 
the highest point is at 400 feet, but there 
!t?v c b is a gradual fall to the east towards Midnapore. 

In the southern part of Dhalbhum the basal gravels are at an 
altitude of 250 feet, but they rise gradually to 350 feet towards 
the N.-W. Westward outliers of these gravels are found at 
successively higher horizons, and, as already stated, are found 
on the small plateaux at an altitude of 750 feet. 

The river level at the most southerly point in the area is 
at 188 feet — some 80 miles from the sea. 

Subarnarekha at The r ^ ver has more or l ess re ached base level 
base level. . . . .. .. 

here and is running over its own alluvium. 
At this point it has eroded only some 60 feet below the basal 
gravels of the older alluvium. 

The only explanation of the rejuvenation of denudation 

subsequent to deposition of these gravel 
Differential uplift. ^ ^ upHft The q£ moveme * t> as 

indicated by the levels, must have approximately followed the 
valley of the Subarnarekha river, and along the edge of the 
foothills to the west. It is not assumed that this line formed a 
definite fault ; there was probably a narrow belt within which 
warping took place. 

The gradual increase in altitude of the tops of the plateaux 
. . westward from the line of warping, represents 

^warping. ” probably the natural slope of the old pene- 
plain. As might be expected, denudation of 
this old peneplain has been deeper close to the line of suggested 
upwarping, where there was a sudden steepening of the stream 
gradients, and the new plain level is 300-400 feet below the 
residual plateaux — almost at the old level again, and at nearly 
the same altitude as the plains east of the Subarnarekha river. 
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Further wept, however, away from the steeper gradients and 
closer to the headwaters, erosion has not progressed so deeply 
and the new plain is at a level of only 200 feet below the old 
peneplain. • 

The extent of differential uplift is given by the difference 
_ , . in levels between the residual plateaux and 

Extent o warping. ^ basal gravels of the ‘ older alluvium ’ 

close to the line of warping. The uplift is 
between 300 and 350 feet. 


The old peneplain had a gradual slope to the east. On 


Deposition of 
Tertiaries. 


this gently sloping surface were deposited 
the series of gravels and grits which cover 
the whole country east of the Subarnarekha 


river. The basal bed, consisting mainly of coarse pebbles, was 


deposited also over the country some distance further west 
(here, the size of some of the boulders rather indicates fluviatile 


conditions), and remnants of it are found on the old plateaux 


just below the laterite. Considering the extent, since uplift, of 
denudation by streams working almost at base-level, with the 
formation of widespread plains at an altitude some 200 feet 
lower than the plateaux, the uplift and therefore the gravels are 
by no means recent, and may date back to late Tertiary. They 


are possibly even pre-Pliocene. 

These beds are very similar indeed to the Durgapur beds of 


General uplift 
of Tertiaries. 


the Raniganj coalfield, in which certain 
silicified fossil wood fragments, recently de- 
termined as Tertiary (probably Miocene) in 


age, have been found. At Baripada in Mayurbhanj State, some 
25 miles south of this Dhalbhum area, is an occurrence of Tertiary 


marine beds containing Ostrea ; later mapping will determine 
whether the Tertiary beds of these areas are continuous. The 
Dhalbhum beds are certainly fluviatile in part; there is some 
suggestion of deposition under estuarine conditions for the beds 
west of the Subarnarekha river. An estuarine origin would, of 


course, mean a general uplift of 300-400 feet since the highest 
of these beds was deposited. Even if these grits and gravels 
east of the Subarnarekha river are regarded as entirely fluviatile, 
their uplift since deposition is still obvious ; our coastal rivers 
are extending their base-levels, not shortening them, so that 
erosion of coastal flood plains, as distinct from those nearer the 
headwaters, can only take place by uplift. So far, the Subar- 
narekha river along its eastern bank has cut. more than 200 
feet below the top of these supposed Tertiary beds. 

The occurrence of the plateaux, with associated basal 
p . , , .... gravels of the supposed Tertiary deposits, 

©no s o up . suggests that differential uplift west of the 
Subarnarekha river was initiated at an early stage in the deposi- 
tion of these beds, and erosion of the old peneplain to the west 
commenced immediately. A general uplift along the coast 
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then slowly continued to the present day ; the early beds, 
occurring at a higher level than those more recently deposited, 
have accordingly been eroded deeply in places. The tendency 
of this uplift* to steepen the gradient of the Subarnarekha river 
has been partly compensated by the seaward lengthening of the 
river as a result of deposition of sediment at its mouth — the 
difference is represented by the 200 feet of erosion of the supposed 
Tertiaries. If these latter are accepted as estuarine, the total 
uplift west of the Subarnarekha is about 700 feet, whilst east of 
the river it is 400 feet. < 

The author has used the term 4 supposed Tertiaries 5 for 
these beds, because although he thinks it highly probable on the 
grounds given above that they are of Tertiary age, yet this 
supposition lacks the support of fossil evidence. 




5ological Map of Dhalbhum. 








Article No. 23. 


Temperature as a Factor in Sex Determination in Man. 

By M. K. Sub ram asti am. 

Introduction. 

It has long been recognized that there is a seasonal variation 
in the proportion of sexes in the progeny produced by vari- 
ous animals. This has been demonstrated in Man by Heape 
(5), in Mice by Parkes (12), in Peromyscus by Sumner (9), in 
Albino Rat by King and Stotsenberg (10), and in Dogs by 
Heape (2). Various explanations have been offered to this 
phenomenon at various times. The Hindus, 2,000 years ago 
(15), attributed it to the variation in the equilibrium between 
the three humours of the body and early in the Twentieth 
Century scientists attributed it to metabolism and a certain 
inherent rhythm. Climate is divided according to temperature, 
rain and other meteorological conditions, and as temperature is 
an important factor, an attempt has been made in this paper to 
correlate seasonal variation in the sex ratio with temperature 
conditions. If, as Orton (8) has shown, particular temperature 
conditions are required for reproduction, it is also possible that 
the sex of a child may be similarly affected by temperature. 

Methods and Material. 

Schultz (7) mentions that as detailed analysis of birth 
statistics of Eastern Nations has not up till now been obtained, 
he could not compare the birth ratio of other Nations with that 
of the East. This is an attempt to present the statistics of birth 
in the City of Madras. Five years’ birth statistics, consisting of 
1,67,749 births giving an average ratio of 105-38 males for every 
100 females, are herein presented. The births taking place in 
the Cits 7 of Madras are reported in the Fort St. George Gazette. 
Similarly the maximum and minimum temperature recorded in 
the City of Madras are also reported by the Meteorological 
Department in the Fort St. George Gazette. In the case of 
births only weekly statistics are available but temperature 
records are available for any day of the year. 

Tt may be assumed that in the majority of cases coitus 
takes place during the night only and so the average monthly 
minimum temperatures are used as the basis for all the calcula- 
tions in this paper. 

The ‘ Difference 5 between the maximum and minimum 
temperatures has been taken as an important factor as this in 
a way explains many of the points which cannot be explained 
by temperature alone. 


( 289 ) 
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The birth ratio is calculated here as the number of males 
born to every 100 females. 

The time* of conception is used here as the basis to work 
upon and an 'attempt is made to correlate monthly average 
minimum temperature with the time of conception. Thus for 
example, for the conceptions taking place in the month of 
January 1929, the temperature of which is known, the birth is 
supposed to take place in the period September 27th, 1929, and 
November 6th of the same year, and for the conceptions taking 
place in the month of December 1929, the birth is supposed td 
take place in the period September 27th to October 6th of 
1930. This calculation is based on the belief that the average 
period of conception is 273 days [John D. Comrie, Black's 
Medical Adviser for Howe (16)], the calculations of birth ratio 
being made of births occurring between 268 days from the 
first of the month (the temperature of which is known) and 
278 days from the last day'of the month. This generally requires 
the addition of six weeks’ birth records. 

Thus in Tables I to VI the temperature records give the 
average minimum temperatures (monthly) for the years 1926- 
1930 while the birth records extend from September of the 
same year to the September of the following year. The probable 
error is calculated according to the formula +67*45 (I 4*22) 


j 


R 

N 9 


where R is the number of males divided by the number 


of females and N the total number of individuals (9). 

The Records are classified into Annual and Seasonal tables 
in addition to which is given a table showing average monthly 
and seasonal ratios for the period of five years, the data of which 
have been used. * 


Probable Errors. 

(1) The birth records may not give all the births that take 
place in the City but only those registered. 

(2) Many of the births which take place in the City of 
Madras may be conceived outside the City. 

(3) Many conceptions taking place in the City being 
unrecorded as the births take place outside the City. 

(4) The minimum temperature records here used may not 
be accurate for the purpose of correlation as during some days 
the temperature during the nights may not be the minimum. 

(5) There are other factors affecting Sex Determination, such 
as (1) Nutrition ; (2) Order of Birth ; (3) Age of Parents ; (4) 
Marriage between Races ; and (5) Prostitution, etc. It is to be 
understood that temperature is but one of the factors. 

Madras . — Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the chief Port on the East Coast of India. It is situated 
13°4' N. and 80°17 / E. The City with its suburbs extends nine 
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miles along the sea and four miles inland, intersected by the 
little river Cooum. The area is 19,728 acres. The population 
according to the 1921 census is 5,28,791 and according to the 
1931 census 6,47,230. 


Europeans 
Anglo-Indians 
Indian Christians 
Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Others 


1921 census. 

2,942 

9,002 

32,216 

4,29,155 

53,586 

1,890 


1931 census. 

3,581 

10,657 

39,884 

5,20,176 

70,031 

2,901 


At first sight the City presents a disappointing appearance 
and has no handsome streets. It is spread over a very wide 
area, and many parts of it are almost rural in character. 
Roughly it consists of the following divisions : (1) George 
Town, an ill built — except for the First Line Beach — densely 
populated block, a mile square, containing the Banks, Custom 
House, and the High Court. Immediately south of George Town 
is (2) an open space which contains the Fort St. George, Marina, 
Government House, and several Public Buildings along the sea 
coast. (3) West and south of this lung of the City are the 
crowded quarters of Triplicane, etc. which bend again "to the sea 
at the old town of San Thome. (4) To the west of George 
Town are the quarters, Vepery and Pudupet, chiefly inhabited by 
Eurasians and the European suburbs of Egmore, Nungambakam, 
and Perambur. (5) South and west lie the European quarters 
of Teynampet and the aristocratic Adyar. 

There are no special industries in Madras, except Steel 
Foundries, Cotton Mills, Dyeing Works, and Cigar and Beedi 
Factories. (En. Britt.) 


Temperature and Seasons in Madras. 

Temperature . — From a review of the temperature of Madras 
it is found that the maximum temperature of Madras varies 
from 80°F. to 105°F. or higher during some years, and the 
minimum temperature is between 65°F. and 85°F. There is a 
regular rise in temperature from January to May or June during 
which months the temperature is at its maximum after which 
there is a regular fall in temperature till December. The rise 
from January to February is steady but that, from February to 
March is sudden. After that till May or June there is a steady 
rise in temperature. The fall from May to December is gradual. 

Seasons . — The seasons into which the months are divided 
are based on the monsoons. It may be said that there are 
roughly four seasons in Madras: (1) December, January, and 
February — a cool dry period, (2) Margh, April, and May — 
which is hot and dry, (3) June, July, and August — when the 
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South-West monsoon is in full force in the West Coast of the 
Presidency, making the climate of the City a hot humid one, 
and (4) September, October, and November — the retreating 
monsoon — which is the rainy season in Madras. But in Madras 
there is no regularity of the rainy season. In some years excep- 
tionally heavy rains are experienced and in some years there is 
only scanty rainfall. 

Sex Ratio . — The sex ratio here dealt with is the secondary 
sex ratio (Schultz 7) and even that does not include the ‘ still- 
births \ The statistics published in the Fort St. George Gazette 
does not include the e stillbirths * and hence there is lack of 
details regarding this. 

A review of the Tables I to VI shows that every year there 
are two months of highest sex ratio, one occurring in May or 
June and another in September, October, or November. It is 
generally in the latter that a higher sex ratio occurs. 

On the other hand March is generally the month in which 
the lowest sex ratio occurs. 

This biennial rhythm has been noticed by other writers as 

well. 

Taking monthly records into account we find that Sumner 
has found two well-marked maxima in the sex ratio, one in the 
month of March (Ratio 113) and another in the month of 
September (107), taking the period of conception of Peromyscus 
as 22 days. No other records of monthly ratios are available 
but records of seasonal variation are numerous. Parkes (12) 
found that the maximum sex ratios are obtained in the breeding 
periods September- October-November quarter (55-9%) and 
another less pronounced one in June-July-August quarter 
(52-2%). Sumner found a similar variation and states that 
January to March quarter of the breeding period produced a 
ratio of 105*35 and the July to September quarter a ratio of 
102*68. King and Stotsenberg’s (10) results contradict some of 
the findings of Sumner but roughly coincide with that of Parkes. 
Calculated according to breeding periods King and Stotsenberg’s 
results show a maxima in May- June- July quarter and another 
in September- October-November quarter. Heape states that 
in man there is generally one period of highest sex ratio (also 
another in September 1906) and two periods of lowest sex ratio. 
The highest sex ratio occurs (when calculated according to the 
time of conception) in October (and also in June 1906) and the 
lowest sex ratios in November-December and March. The 
lowest sex ratio produced in March is less pronounced than the 
one in November-December. Taking monthly records into 
account the data presented in this paper differ from those of 
Heape in that generally there are two maxima and one minimum. 
The first maximum occurs in May or June, a result mentioned 
by Heape only for the year 1906, and the second in October as 
mentioned by the same author. This in a way also agrees with 
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that of Sumner, but differs in that the ^econd one is more marked 
than the first. Comparing, seasonal variation with other records, 
it is found that there is only one maximum and one minimum. 
Generally there is a gradual rise from December- January - 
February quarter to September- October-November quarter. 

Temperature and Sex Ratio . — Heape in his paper on the 
Canaries (2) and on the people of Cuba (5) mentions that tempera- 
ture may be one of the causes affecting the sex ratio and many 
other workers have noticed the difference between the breeding 
<bf animals in natural and artificial conditions. 

In man Heape finds that sudden changes in climate bring 
about more females as according to him the reproductive system 
is specially stimulated by climatic changes. He mentions that 
in February 1906 the highest sex ratio recorded coincided with 
a high temperature in June 1905, the date of conception. In 
another place he says that the marked number of males produced 
in January and February is due to the adverse conditions affect- 
ing the individual during the period of conception ; the trying 
summer months of the previous year. 

Heape is silent as to how temperature affects the sex ratio 
and does not attempt to correlate sex ratio with temperature. 

The records herein presented show that the maximum 
ratios occur (I) (a) when the temperature is near the maxi- 
mum for the year, and (6) the ‘ Difference 5 near its maxi- 
mum for the year ; and (II) (a) when the temperature is near 
the average for the year, and (b) the ‘ Difference ’ also near 
the average or below the average. Why such a state of affairs 
should occur will be explained below. 

Heat and Gold as affecting the Human System. 

One is led to believe that the heat affecting the human 
system cannot be inferred from temperature conditions alone. 
It is found that the temperature varies from hour to hour and 
that the maximum and minimum temperatures recorded do 
not generally indicate the heat felt by the body for the day taken 
as a whole. In the Hindu System of Medicine the whole day is 
divided into three periods during each period of which one or 
other of the three humours of the body is dominant, the period 
of dominance being different in different seasons. In a similar 
way the night is also divided into three periods. 

From a systematic analysis of temperature it may be con- 
cluded that on a certain day though the temperature is very 
high, if the minimum temperature is low, then we feel that 
the day considered as a whole is not very hot. 

We feel a day as very hot even though the temperature is 
not very high because the maximum may be very near the 
minimum ; and similarly we say that a day is cold even when 
the temperature is not the minimum for £he year but when it is 
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below the average for the «year and when the 4 Difference ’ is riot 
very much. On some days the temperature recorded here was 
low but not •cold because the £ Difference * was much and on 
many days when the temperature was not very low the day has 
been felt cold because the difference was not great between the 
maximum and minimum temperatures. 

Another thing of importance to be noted here is that the 
human system is not a rigid one which requires particular 
temperature conditions to make it feel 4 Heat ’ and 4 Cold \ As the 
temperature rises the body slowly adapts itself to higher tempera^ 
iures. And as the temperature falls then also it adapts itself. 
Sudden changes towards a rise or fall in temperature always 
affect the body. Thus Heat and Cold (meaning the heat and 
cold as felt by the body and not judged from temperature) are 
only relative terms and, if one may be allowed to say so, Heat 
and Cold are felt in the hot as well as the cold seasons of the 
year, by the human body. 

In this respect people living in the cold countries are 
not different from people living in the tropics. The only dif- 
ference between them is that heat is felt more by a man 
living in a cold country and cold by a man living in a hot 
country. 

A sudden lowering of the temperature during the hot season 
may make the human body feel more cold than a low tempera- 
ture during the cold season. It is for this reason that difference 
in sex ratio cannot be accurately correlated with temperature 
conditions. This also explains why even though the same 
temperature prevails during the year in different months, the 
ratio differs slightly because in one case the temperature is on 
the ascent while in the other it is on the descent. Moreover 
there may be a sudden lowering of temperature compared with 
the previous month though the temperature may coincide with 
that of another month when a high sex ratio has been produced. 
The results are different in the two months which will make 
interpretation difficult. 

Some conclusions deawn from the records. 

On the ground the records presented here do not give the 
primary sex ratio but only the secondary (that of stillbirths 
being not recorded) it cannot be denied that temperature is an 
important factor,, on which the arguments in this paper have 
been mainly based. Prenatal mortality has been found to fall 
equally on both the sexes and according to Schultz (7) the primary 
sex ratio is higher than the secondary and he calculated that for 
every living born there were 127 conceptions. 100 with a sex 
ratio of 105*5 and 4 a ’ stillbirths and abortions with a sex 
ratio of 4 b ’ in all wjth a primary sex ratio with 4 X \ This 
primary sex ratio he found to be 108*47 and he thinks that it 
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would not exceed 110. If primary sex ratio was lower than the 
secondary then all the arguments put forward hereafter may be 
doubtful. Many workers believe that the primary sex ratio is 
higher than the secondary. Therefore the arguments put forth 
must hold good. 

1 . There are two maxima every year : (i) in May or June, 
and another (ii) in September, October, or November. 

2. Sudden changes in temperature, if they are sufficiently 
Jarge, affect the sex ratio by lowering it. 

Ex. March in the Five Year Statistics. 

3. The maxima occur when the temperature is near the 
maximum and the 4 5 Difference \ near the maximum. 

Ex. 1927 . . . . May and June. 

1928 . . . . May and June. 

1929 . . . . May and June. 

1930 . . . . May. 

5 years . . . . May. 


When the temperature at the time of conception is near 
the average for the whole year and the * Difference ’ near the 


average or below the average. 
Ex. 1926 

October. 

1927 


September and November. 

1928 


October. 

1929 


October. 

1930 


October. 

5 years 


October. 


4. When the temperature is rising there should be a 
corresponding rise in the 4 Difference ’ and when the temperature 
is falling there should be a corresponding fall. Anything con- 
trary to this seems to lower the sex ratio. When the temperature 
is rising there should be a corresponding rise in the 4 Difference * 
otherwise there is a fall in the sex ratio. If the 4 Difference ’ 
falls instead of rising then also there is a fall. If on the contrary 
the difference rises out of proportion to the rise in temperature 
again a fall in the sex ratio is noticed. 

According to the arguments put forward regarding the effect 
of heat and cold as affecting the human system it is perfectly 
conceivable how the difference affects the sex ratio. 


Ex. 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

5 years 


March and April. 

March. 

February and March. 
March. 

February and September. 
March. 


5. At the higher temperatures a sudden lowering of the 
temperature together with a rise in 4 Difference ’ lowers the sex 
ratio. 


Ex. 1928 
1929 
5 years 


May to June. 
May t& June. 
May to June. 
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6. When the temperature is below the average temperattire 
lor the year any lowering either of the temperature or the 
* Difference ’dowers the ratio. 

Ex. 19^6 . . . . November to December. 

1927 . . . . November to December. 

1928 . . . . November to December 

1930 . . . . November to December 

5 years . . . . November to December. 

From a brief survey of the above facts it is clear that 
even though there is a very high temperature in May, if there ir 
a corresponding ‘ Difference 5 in temperature sufficient enough 
to compensate for the heat, it is conducive to the production of a 
high sex ratio. The conditions in the night in the month of May 
may be said to resemble those in the night of a day in October 
in the effect produced on the human system. Cf. Heape. 


Sex Ratio and Fertility. 

Heape states that the greatest excess of females is produced 
at times of the greatest fertility ; so also King and Stotsenberg 
believe that there is a relation between sex activity and sex 
ratio. Heape states that ‘ Reference to my Records of tem- 
perature, barometric pressure, and humidity show that these 
bursts of reproductive activity always take place at times when 

there is a marked change in climate ; one in Autumn 

the other in the early months of the year. It is obvious that it 
is not a definite temperature but a change of temperature which 
induces the boisterous generative activity \ As Sumner aptly 
remarks ‘ Heape does not give the number of births nor the 
sex ratio for every month of the year but only deals with selected 
months of the year, namely, those showing the highest and lowest 
birth rates and we are therefore obliged to take Heape’s con- 
clusions upon his own authority \ 

An analysis of the tables herein given shows that there is 
no correlation between birth rate and sex ratio : 

1926 - 

(1) The lowest birth rate occurs in May. Ratio 102*7. 

(2) The maximum ratio is in the month of July when the rate of 

birth per 1,000 of population is 40*5. 

(3) The maximum number of females are produced in the month 

of April (judged from the ratio) but the maximum birth 
rate occurs when the ratio is 107*5. 


1928 : — 

Maximum birth rate in December. Ratio 104*9. 

Maximum birth ratio in July and October 110 and 110*2. Birth 
rates during these months are 38*85 and 43*1. 

Minimum sex ratio occurs in February and March (98*8 and 98*6). 
Birth rates during these periods are 48*13 and 44*15, 
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1929 

Maximum sex ratio 114*7 occurs when the minimum rate occurs 
but when the birth rate is at its maximum «the birth ratio 
is also fairly high being 106*7. The lowest #ex ratio occurs- 
in March 99*8 when the birth rate is 51*7. 


1930 : — 

Minimum birth rate occurs when the sex ratio is also minimum, Le- 
in December (100*1 and 38*36). The maximum birth rate 
also occurs when the sex ratio is near the minimum (53*5o- 
and 101*6). 

An analysis of the average of the Five Year Records shows 
that the birth rate is lowest when the sex ratio is near the 
maximum — in May (38-37 and 109-8), but at the second maximum 
which is more pronounced than the first there seems to be no* 
correlation between sex ratio and birth rate. When the lowest 
sex ratio occurs the birth rate is not the maximum (March) 
but it is near the average for the Five Year Period. It will 
be seen that this coincides with Parkes’ view that after all there- 
is no correlation between sex ratio and birth rate. 

Heape’s contention that sudden changes in temperature 
induce boisterous activity is not also proved by the records 
presented here, but the fact that sudden changes in temperature 
lowers the sex ratio is evident . 


Discussion. 

One of the new lines of research followed by workers in 
the present century is the attempt by the physiologists to 
explain the different phenomena in the body in the light of 
chemical science. Work in this direction has brought out the 
interesting fact that no organ in the body is self-sufficient but 
that all organs work in co-operation. To quote Berman (13) 

‘ Each gland is thus influenced and influencing, agent and- 
reagent in the complex adjustments of the organism 

The whole internal secretory system even though working 
as a whole really seems to consist of a number of divisions, each 
division being controlled by a certain number of the glands of 
internal secretion. One of the divisions in the above is the sex 
gland chain or directorate constituted by the thymus, the pineal, 
the pituitary, the adrenals, and the sex glands themselves. All. 
the glands have been found essential for the various sexual 
phenomena, such as puberty, menstruation, impregnation of the 
ovum, labour, and lactation. Departure from the normal in the 
case of one or more of the glands has been known to accelerate 
or retard the various sexual phenomena. Glands of one division, 
seem to be members of other divisions also and hence any effect 
on any part of the body affects the entire system and incidentally 
the sexual processes as well. 
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Effect of ®xtra.nb6us influences on the Endocrine 
System. 

‘ The effect of environment in producing changes in or- 
ganisms, the changes the Biologist sums up as adaptations, can 
be tracked in many instances to responsive reactions of the 
glands of internal secretion to demands made upon them by 
changed external conditions.’ There have been noticed changes 
in the cells of the pituitary during hibernation. In a similar 
, way various factors, such as disease, environment, shock, anfl 
injury have been known to make gland undersecrete or over- 
secrete. 

Changes have been noticed in men made eunochoid by 
accident. The changes that occur in such cases affect the 
constitutional make up, mentality, sexuality, and general meta- 
bolism,. 

Metabolism has been given a prominent place by Geoffrey 
Smith (6) and to some extent by Orton (11) as one of the causes 
affecting the production of a male or female in lower animals. 
In man metabolism is controlled by the gland directorate and 
hence explanations can be offered in terms of changes in hormone 
equilibrium which imply changes in metabolism. 

Now after an examination of the above-mentioned facts we 
come to the conclusion that the internal secretions govern the 
sexual make up of a man or woman. Now let us see whether 
we cannot correlate these changes to the changes in the amount 
of secretions poured into the blood at various periods where 
again temperature plays an important part. It has been shown 
that the pituitary cells become reduced and contracted during 
hibernation and as ordinary sleep is only a miniature form of 
winter sleep it is surmised that a similar occurrence takes place 
in man when he goes to sleep. Such variations occur in the body 
every hour of the day, nay every minute of the day. From these 
deductions it may be suggested that the variations in tempera- 
ture affect the system by either inhibiting or accelerating the 
secretions of the various glands of internal secretion. Ridgeway 
(3) in his Presidential Address before the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association has stated that environment can modify 
even the facial features of individuals and has given as an 
example the Modern American who even though descended from 
European Ancestors has the hatchet -shaped face of the Red 
Indian. This is one of the examples which show that tempera- 
ture which is one of the factors on which the division of the 
• climate of a place into seasons is based is able in a way to affect 
the constitutional make up of an individual. 

The second thing that is intended to be postulated is 
that the difference in the quantity of internal secretions in 
some way affects the fertilization of the ovum. Heat and cold 
..as defined seem to affect the female -determining hormone 
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controllers and average temperature conditions the male-deter- 
mining hormone controllers. 

As previously stated even though the temperature is very 
high in May the 4 Difference ’ is correspondingly great and* the 
temperature on such days is best fitted for the activity of the 
male-determining hormone controllers which help and determine 
the sex of an ovum. 

The next problem is whether there are male and female 
ova and how the difference in equilibrium between the hormones 
(Jf the body affects the fertilization of the ovum. Heape and 
Doncaster (4) believe that even though ovarian ova cannot be 
histologically differentiated into male and female yet there is 
division into male and female ova. 

If, as stated, female ova occur, then there should be something 
to differentiate them from male ova and it can only be chemical 
differences. Admitting these chemical differences, it may be 
argued that similar to what occurs in lower animals there is 
some sort of chemotaxis which is caused by the hormone equili- 
brium of the body and which changes with the difference in 
hormone equilibrium. It will now be clear how when the tem- 
perature affects the hormone equilibrium the chemotaxis is also 
altered and if the chemotaxis is favourable to the production of 
a female then a female egg is fertilized and vice versa. 

It will be seen that what has been postulated does not agree 
with Heape’s arguments that unfavourable conditions produce 
males as the records do not prove such a statement. 

In conclusion I would like to thank Professor R. Gopala 
Iyer, Director, University Zoological Laboratory, for his con- 
structive criticism and valuable suggestions. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. K. Srinivasa Raghavan, B.E., for his invaluable- 
assistance in the preparation of the tables. 
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Table II. 


Birth *nd Temperature Statistics for the Year 1927. 
« 


Month. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

Pro. 

Error. 

Rate 

0/00. 

Min. 

T. 

Diff. 

January . . 

1,011 

1,621 

3,232 

99.2 

± 2-36 

53-0 

68-5 

16*9 

February . . 

1,656 

1,537 

3,193 

108-1 

„ 2-58 

52-2 

69-7 

19-0* 

March 

1,515 

1,517 

3,032 

99-99 

„ 2-44 

48-0 

74-9 

15-8 

April 

1,384 

1,301 

2,685 

106-4 

„ 2-78 

43-6 

79-0 

15-9 

May 

1,325 

1,211 

2,536 

109-5 

„ 2-92 

41-5 

81-9 

18-2 

June 

1,348 

1,218 

2,566 

110-5 

„ 2-94 

42-2 

81-1 

18-1 

July 

1,301 

1,275 

2,636 

106-6 

„ 2-81 

43-2 

80-0 

16-6 

August . . 

1,315 

1,219 

2,534 

107-9 

„ 2-89 

41-5 

78-6 

16-9 

September 

1,282 1 

1,169 

2,451 

109-8 

„ 2-98 

40-2 

77-6 

15-0 

October . . 

1,370 

1,274 

2,644 

107-4 

„ 2-81 

42-2 

76-4 

15-1 

November 

1,586 

1,451 

' 3,037 

109-2 1 

„ 2-67 

48-6 

72-2 

12-2 

December 

1,549 

1,591 

3,140 

97-2 

„ 2-34 

51-5 

70-3 

13*6 


Average Minimum Temperature 75*9. 
„ Difference . . 16*1. 


The same arrangement is followed as in the previous table. 
Column 2 in Table I which gives the probable period of birth is 
omitted in this and the following tables. 


Table III. 

Birth and Temperature Statistics for the Year 1928. 


Month. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

Pro. 

Error. 

Rate 

0/00. 

Min. 

T. 

Diff. 

Januarv . . 

1,571 

1,509 

3,080 

104-1 

±2-68 

50-5 

70-0 

15-0 

February . . 

1,458 

1,475 

2,933 

98-8 

„2-56 

48-13 

70-1 

16-7 

March 

1,338 

1,357 

2,695 

98-6 

,,2-56 

44-15 

70-9 

19-5 

April 

1,268 

1,233 

2,501 

102-6 

,, 2-76 

40-96 

78-2 

16-1 

May 

1,076 

1,014 

2,090 

106-0 

,, 3-12 

34-25 

83-3 

18-1 

June 

1,202 

1,140 

2,342 

105-3 

>» 2*92 

38-4 

82-6 

18-2 

July 

1,241 

1,130 

2,371 

110-0 

„ 3-04 

38-85 

79-9 

16-6 

August . . 

1,180 

1,151 

2,331 

102-5 

,, 2-85 

38-2 

77-4 

17-1 

September 

1,248 

1,178 

2,426 

106-0 

„ 2-89 

39-8 

77-5 

15-7 

October . . 

1,386 

1,257 

2,643 

110-2 

„2-89 

43-1 

76-2 

12-1 

November 

1,429 

1,359 

2,788 

105-2 

,,2-68 

45-7 

74-0 1 

11-7 

December ■ 

1,594 | 

1,520 

3,114 

104-9 

,,2-53 

50-8 

71-6 j 

12-5 


Average Minimum Temperature for the year 75-9. 
„ Difference . . . . 15*8. 
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Table IV. 

Birth and Temperature Statistics for the Yejr 1929. 


Month. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

Pro. 

Error. 

Rate 

0/00. 

Min. 

T. 

Diff. 

January . . 

1,581 

1,452 

3,033 

109-0 

+ 2-66 

50-2 

68-6 

15-4 

February . . 

1,669 

1,564 

3,233 

106-7 

,,2-52 

52-98 

69-7 

16-2 

March 

1,579 

1,581 

3,160 

99-8 

»* 2-4 

51-7 

72-0 

17-4 

April 

1,498 

1,398 

2,896 

107 2 

,,2-68 

47-45 

77-5 

15-3 

May 

1,351 

1,180 

2,531 

114-7 

„ 3-08 

41-5 

81-8 

18-0 

June 

1,392 

1,225 

2,617 

113-7 

„ 3-00 

42-9 

81-1 

18-9 

July 

1,537 

1,513 

3,050 

101-5 

„ 2-48 

49-9 

79-8 

18-9 

August . . 

1,526 

1,499 

3,025 

101-9 

.,2-49 

49-6 

77-7 

16-5 

September 

1,525 

1,472 

2,997 

103-5 

„ 2-54 

48-9 

77-8 

14-5 

October . . 

1,487 

1,333 

2,920 

111-5 

,,2-85 

46-2 

75-9 

14-1 

November 

1,484 

1,411 

2,895 

105-1 

„ 2-64 

47-5 

72-9 

11-4 

December 

1,594 

1,468 

3,062 

108-6 

,,2-64 

50-23 

70-9 

13-0 


Average Minimum Temperature 75*5. 
„ Difference . . 15*7. 


Table V. 


Birth and Temperature Statistics for the Year 1930. 


Month. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

Pro. 

Error. 

Rate 

0/00. 

Min. 

T. 

Diff. 

January . . 

1,626 

1,509 

3,135 

107-7 

+ 2-58 

50-76 

67-7 

19-9 

February. . 

1,646 

1,621 

3,267 

101-6 

,, 2-39 

53-55 

70-5 

15-2 

March 

1,456 

1,390 

2,846 

104-9 

„ 2-65 

46-65 

74-9 

15-2 

April 

1,483 

1,361 

2,844 

109-0 

,,2-72 

4-66 

76-9 

16-5 

May 

1,357 

1,171 

2,528 

115-7 

» 3-1 

42-4 

79-3 

17-5 

June 

1,539 

1,432 

2,971 j 

107-6 

„ 2-66 

49-0 

79-1 

17-0 

July 

1,624 

1,459 

3,083 

108-8 

»> 2-63 

51-1 

80-5 

17-4 

August . . 

1,630 

1,486 

3,116 

109-5 

,,2-64 

5W 

78-1 

17-8 

September 

1,633 

1,624 

3,257 

100-5 

,, 2-37 

53-35 

73-3 

20-4 

October . . 

1,646 

1,490 

3,136 

110-3 

,,2-65 

48-4 

74*9 

10-2 

November 

1,529 

1,506 

3,035 

101-5 

„ 2-47 

40-5 

71-8 

10-7 

December 

1,440 

1,435 

2,875 

100-1 

,, 2-58 

38-36 

70-7 

12-5 


Average Minimum Temperature ,74*8. 
„ Difference . . 14-9, 5> 
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Table VI. 

Birt» and Temperature Statistics for the Years 
1926-30. 


Month. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Ratio. 

Pro. 

Error. 

Rate 

0/00. 

Min. 

T. 

Diff. 

January . . 

7,747 

7,412 

15,159 

104-4 

+ 1-14 

49-6 

68-9 

16-2 

February. . 

7,881 

7,535 

15,416 

105-9 

„ 1-15 

50-5 

69-7 

17-0 

March 

7,192 

7,143 

14,335 

100-7 

„H3 

46-6 

73*6 

16-6 

April 

6,850 

6,543 

13,393 

104-9 

„ 1-22 

43-8 

78-2 

15-8 

May 

6,180 

5,619 

11,799 

109-8 

,,1*36 

38-87 

81-6 

18-0 

June 

6,636 

6,085 

12,721 

107-9 | 

,,1-29 

41-8 

81-5 

18-3 

July 

6,858 

6,382 

13,240 

107-5 

»» 1*26 

44-71 

80-0 

17-4 

August 

6,770 

6,450 

13,220 

105-1 

99 1*23 

44-8 

77-9 

15-2 

September 

6,882 

6,583 

13,465 

104-7 

„ 1*22 

45-4 

76-6 

16-5 

October 

7,442 

6,755 

14,195 

110-2 

„ 1-25 

45-5 

75-4 

13-7 

November 

7,831 

7,403 

15,234 

105-8 

„ 1-15 

47-9 

72-2 

12-2 

December 

7,896 

7,676 

15,572 

103-8 

„ 1-12 

49-3 

70-2 

13-8 


Average Minimum Temperature for the period of five years 75*5. 
„ Difference . . . . . . . . 15*9 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAPHS. 

The figures 1-12 along the abscissae represent the months 
Along the ordinates are represented the Minimum Tempera- 
tures, Ratio, and ‘ Difference 

Ratio. 

Minimum Temperature. 

‘ Difference. 7 







Article No. 24. 


A Short Note on the Occurrence and Distribution of 
Diatoms in the Punjab. 

By M. Abdul Majeed. 

{Communicated by K . Biswas.) 

In order to study the occurrence and distribution of the 
Diatoms of the Punjab more than 130 samples were collected 
by the author from October, 1930 to June, 1931, from various 
parts of the Province. Majority of these samples came from 
Lahore and its vicinity, while the remaining had been collected 
from widely separated places, such as Gujranwala, Hafizabad 
and Daska. 

Diatoms are met with at all times of the year in the Punjab 
but are most abundant in winter, i.e. from December to February 
— the period most favourable for their rapid growth and develop- 
ment. Frequent collections from different places clearly show 
that the Pennatse are much more common than the Centricae. 

Sub-aerial Association. — The bare wet garden lawns and 
diverse other moist places generally harbour species of Navicula 
and Nitzschia , invariably associated with other algae which give 
a greenish brown colour to the surface. In such areas, as a 
rule, a species of Navicula is very prevalent. Specimens of 
the same species collected from the prove places show differences 
in length from those found in ponds, "the sides of the drying 
ponds are frequently inhabited by Cyclotella meneghiniana , Navi- 
cula sp. and Nitzschia subtilis. Mostly during the months of 
December and January Nitzschia vermicularis , Surirella splen - 
dida, S. ovalis var. ovata were met with abundantly on the sides 
of drying ponds at Hafizabad and Gujranwala. In the vicinity 
of Badami-bagh Railway Station, from the sides of a drying pool 
overshadowed by shrubs and trees, some centric forms, Navicula 
cuspidata, and species of Nitzschia were secured in good numbers. 
Synedra ulna , Eunotia monodon , and species of Amphora were 
also met with in such localities. Such forms are also found, 
though never abundant, in watered tennis-lawns, fields and 
damp pastures. / 

Aquatic Association . — The Diatoms cappot stand the swift 
current of water but if it is slow, which is generally the 
case along the banks, they may be found attached to water 
plants. From amidst the branches of a fallen tree in a 
portion of the river Ravi, where the flow of water was very 
rapid, muddy water was taken in a tube which on examination 
was found to contain Gyrosigma acuminatum . The pools in the 
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neighbourhood c£ the rivet formed by the overflow of its water 
are rich in Diatoms. 

The channel known as Ghotta Ravi at Lahore, because of its 
slow flow of water, abounds in species of Synedra , Navicula 
radiosa, N. viridula , species of Gyrosigma , Cymbella tumida , 
C. excisa and Amphora ovalis Free floating greenish masses on 
the surface of the slowly flowing water in the drains of gardens 
always bear Anomoeoneis sphaerophora in countless numbers. 
In drains, emitting bad smell, a species of Navicula is very 
common and forms a thin brownish layer along their edges. 
They are also frequented with Cyclotella meneghiniana , Synedra 
ulna , S. danica and Nitzschia sp. In Ghotta Ravi, many a time 
it was noticed that, where the water is slow and shallow, species 
of Gocconeis , Gomphonema and Epithemia are found on the algal 
filaments attached to Gastropod shells. They are also met with 
adhering to grass blades and to Gastropod shells themselves. 

The ponds, pools and tanks are the most productive 
places Synedra ulna , S. danica , S. affinis , Eunotia minuta 9 
Anomoeoneis sphaerophora , Stauroneis anceps var. acuta , Am- 
phora ovalis , Nitzschia subtilis , N. palea. and N. kutzingiana 
float freely on the surface of the water. In Daska and Ghartal, 
in most of the ponds the predominance of Desmidiaceee and 
Myxophycese render the existence of Diatoms rather difficult. 
Ail the material that was collected therefrom presented only 
Anomoeoneis sphaerophora. 

The epiphytic Diatoms form the more interesting part of 
the study of the algal flora of the Punjab. The filamentous 
algge are found covered with the species of Synedra , Achnanthes 
hungarica , Gocconeis placentula , Gomphonema intricatum, G. sub - 
apicatum , G. subapicatum var. stipitata, G. constrictum and Epi- 
themia argus frequently occurring in the pools of the Ravi near 
Shahdara and Shahlamar Bagh Tanks. They have mucilagi- 
nous hyaline stalks attached to filaments growing on the 
surface of submerged plants and other objects. Interspersed 
amongst them are Melosira varians , M . italica , Synedra ulna var. 
cequalis, Gocconeis placentula var. lineata , Gomophonema subcla - 
vatum , G. capitatum , Cymbella tumida , G. lanceolata, G. cistula , 
Amphora ovalis , A. elliptica, Epithemia turgida , Cystopleura 
hyndmannii , etc Individuals of the genera Eunotia and Achnan- 
thes are occasionally met with, but are insufficient for specific 
identification. Sometimes epiphytic Diatoms are detached from 
their substrata, aftd are seen floating freely mixed with other 
algee. ' 

A number of Naviculoid forms are met with on the sedi- 
ment, all mixed up with mud. Of these, Navicula diploneis , 
N. elliptica , N. radiosa , N. cuspidata , Gyrosigma acuminatum and 
Nitzschia vermicularis form gelatinous slimy masses at the 
bottom. S. affinis arid Nitzschia sp. are also found. 

Of all the Diatoms, Anomoeoneis sphaerophora , Navicula 
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sp. and Nitzechia palea are the most abundant and dominant. 
They are more or less cosmopolitan and are universally dis- 
tributed throughout the Punjab. SurireUa ovata and 8, 
splendida, which are so common at Gujranwala, Have not been 
found in Lahore so far ; whereas species of Rhopalodia and 
Epithemia seem to be restricted to Lahore and its vicinity; 
they seem to form an association. It is of interest to note that 
species of Asterionella and Tabellaria , which are so prevalent 
in Europe, seem to be quite absent in the Punjab. 

• I am much indebted to Dr. S. L. Ghose, F.L.S., for his 
valuable help and keen interest in the course of my work. 
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Article No. 25 . 


St. Thomas and a Kushan King. 

By Habit Krishna Deb. 

In 1911-12, the late Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna dis- 
covered near the village of Mat, situated on the left bank of the 
Jumna, about 9 miles from Mathura, a group of statues, one of 
which declares itself to be a statue of Kanishka. A torso found 
alongside bears an inscription, perhaps fragmentary, of three 
letters read first by Dr. Vogel as: Mastana. Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya (JBOES, 1920, p. 53) proposed to read it as : 
Sastana and identify it with C astan a — a name well known 
as having been borne by the ruler of Ujjain in the days of Ptolemy 
who gives the name as ‘ Tiastanes \ The &aka satraps of 
Ujjain have in this way been sought to be connected with the 
Kushan dynasty. Dr. Vogel mentions the suggested identifica- 
tion with reserve : On a bien hasarde cette conjecture, mais 
elle parait un pen temeraire ’ (La Sculpture de Mathura , Paris 
et Bruxelles, 1930, p. 22). 

The reading appears to me to be clearly : Mastana: com- 
pare the ma in line 1 of the British Museum stone inscription 
of the time of Kanishka (Ep. Ind., IX, Pis. facing pp. 239, 
240). The aksara is written apparently in two stages : first, a 
triangle with an elongated right limb, then a curve to the left. 
It bears no resemblance to any known sa of the period. I do 
not enter into the philological difficulties of equating a supposed 
Sastana with Castana; Dr. Bhattacharyya has drawn upon 
no ancient analogy appertaining to the provenance of the find but 
has satisfied himself with two modern comparisons, the Bengali 
vulgo C i n i v a s a for Skt. Srinivasa, and the villagers’ way 
of pronouncing Belche as Belshe. Nor has he attempted 
to explain the supposed transformation of sta to sta. 

The name then is Mastana, and no connection with Castana 
can be presumed. It was apparently the name of a prince, 
related in all probability to the Kushan dynasty, who enjoyed 
the privilege of apotheosis like the Roman emperors to whom 
the Kushans owed so much. We seem to come across the same 
name in an Ethiopic version of the Acts of St. Thomas. The 
Syriac version by which the legend is usually known mentions 
a king M a z d a i , ruling in ‘ India superior ’ according to some 
Latin versions ( Indian Antiq ., 1903, p. 7), who is said to have 
put St. Thomas to death. 1 In an Ethiopic account (Ibid,, 


1 Later writers name the city where the apostle suffered martyrdom 
as Kalamina (et var. loc.) which was perhaps Kaman in Bharatpur State, 
not very far from Mathura, where an inscr. oi* the period was found 
(Luders List, No. 12), 
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p. 157), the ufeimq is given as : Mastyos,Maytewanyanos, 
Masteyos, Matseyos. The fourth form is evidently due to 
simple metathesis of ta for st of the first and third forms which 
are practically identical. The second form Maytewanyanos 
seems to go back to *M aytyana or *M a y t w a n a , with the 
last two syllables -wana or - yana repeated. For the yt we may 
reasonably think of an emendation st, in view of the agreement 
between forms 1 and 3 and, with metathesis, also form 4. The 
resulting form *Mastwana or *Mastyana can be easily 
equated with Mastana, on the supposition that the y or w of the 1 * * 
second syllable has been omitted, and the vowel has, by way of 
compensation, been lengthened. Some central form like 
Mastyana has in any case to be reconstructed out of the 
variants, and its nearness to Mastana recognized as aiding an 
identification. What appears to render the undertaking nearly 
devoid of all risk is the circumstance that Gondophernes, who is 
mentioned in the Christian legend as an Indian king primarily 
responsible for the advent of St. Thomas, is associated in the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription with a Kushan prince Erjhuna Kapa r 
and the inscription seems to contain the word Gusaim 
(= Kushan). 1 

The king who is reputed to have put St. Thomas to death 
will thus have been a Kushan prince whose torso we possess in 
an archaeological museum to-day. 


i At the end of its line 3 (♦... Belasamisa Gumnam) Senart and 
Boyer read °goyana. But the w-stroke in Gu is clear, and the next letter 
can only be ’ Sa since there is a distinct vertical line below the curve 
which alone is read by the two French scholars as ya. For the name of 
the Gusana, compare Bela6amu6o on the Mathura Lion Capital (usually 
read as Khalatiamwio, ignoring the projection to the left of the first 
syllable) : I am tempted to connect it with Babylonian Bel and Shamash. 

The epithet erjhuna denotes, I think, 4 white ’ (cf . Skt. arjuna) : the 

epithets Kujula and Kara (of Kedphises I) being parallel in import 

(‘ red * — Turk. Kizil ; * black ’ — Turk. Kara), 



Article No. 26 


Susa in Sanskrit Literature. 

By Harit Krishna Deb. 

In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol, 42, 
pp. 194 ff., and Vol. 45, pp. 72 If., I brought forward evidence 
fco shew that the king of Magadha, usually called Sisunaka, who 
reigned circa 700 b.o., was in all probability a Susinak, that 
is, a prince from Susa (Bibl. Shushan). I have since then come 
across a passage in the Puranas referring, as it appears, directly 

t0 ^The allusion occurs in an astronomical chapter detailing 
features foxmd in Hindu astronomy of a period prior to the 
operation of Grecian influences. In chapter 124 of the Matsya 
Purana, which is pronounced by Pargiter to contain the most 
ancient version of the dynastic account, we read : 

madhyagascdmaravatydrn yada bhavati bhdskarah 
vaivasvate samyamane udyan suryah pradrsyate 
susdydmardharatrastu vibhavaryastameti ca 
vaivasvate samyamane madhyahne tu raviryada 
susdydmatha varunydm uttisthan sa tu drsyate 
vibhavarydmardhardtram mdhendrydmastameva ca 
susayamatha varunydm madhyahne tu raviryada 
vibhavaryam somapurydm uttisthanti vibhdvasuh 
mahendrasyamardvatyam udgacchati divakarah 
ardhardtram samyamane vdrunydmastameti ca. 1 2 * 

We are at once reminded of the well-known passage in 
Varaha Mihira’s Pancasiddhantika, chapter xv, verse 23— 
udayo yo lankdyam sostamayah, savitureva siddhapure 
madhyahne yamakotyam romakavisaye? rdhardtarah sa. 


1 Cf. Vavu Purana, Ch. 50. A reconstructed account occurs mVi?n^u 
II. 8, referring to the raiis as norms of reference. One verse (195) in Ch. 50 
of Va. incidentally alludes to 4 the end of Mesa and the 

as marking the equinoxes ; it is not found m Ch. 124 of Matsya and 

must be a later addition. . ... . it 

The sense of the passage is : ‘ When it is midday at Amar& v at^ rt 
is sunrise at Satbyamana, midnight at Susa sunset at Vibhavari When 
it is midday at Samyamana, it is sunrise at Susa in Varupl (or Su? 
VarunI), midnight at Vibhavarl, sunset at Mahendn.. 

2 r |'lie sense is : * What is sunrise at Lanka is sunset in Siddhapur , 

midday at Yamakoti, midnight in Romaka -meaya . since inthat 

mean an area extending through many degrees of longituchi, smce in t 
event 'midnight’ would vary locally within such area ’ , 
times used in the sense of ‘district’; and we have ate £ 

Romaka-naoara, e.g. in the verses cited by Dvivedi m his gloss to Paftoa 
siddhSntika, I. 3. ‘ Lank# ’ must likewise denote &, particular area m the 

island of Ceylon within which local time would not vary. 
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Her© Rbmaka - visayof- corresponds clearly to the city of 
Rome, and a difference of six hours in local time is conceived 
between Lan^a and Romaka-vi$aya ; in other words, Rome is 
• placed 90 degrees west of Lanka. 

This estimate could, I think, have been derived only from 
Ttolemy, directly or indirectly ; for, it was Ptolemy who, 
by piecing together itinerary accounts chiefly of Graeco -Roman 
travellers, for the first time arrived at a map locating the 
mean longitude of Taprobane almost precisely 90 degrees easj 
of the longitude of Rome. 

A difference in local time is likewise specified between 
Yavana-pura (Alexandria) and Avanti (conceived to lie due 
north of Lanka) in Varaha Mihira’s Pancasiddhantika, chapter 
iii, verse 13 — 

yavanantarajd nddyah saptavantyam tribhdgasamyuktah 
vardnasyam trikrtih sddhanam anyatra vaksyami , l 

Commenting on this passage, Thibaut remarks : 4 As a 

transfer of Hellenistic astronomy could not have taken place 
without some determination of the interval in longitude, we 
might assume such a determination to have been made even 
if no trace of it had been preserved in India \ The 4 Hellenistic 
astronomy ’ which Thibaut had in view pertains to the 
Alexandrian school best represented by Ptolemy’s work which 
remained an authority down to the Middle Ages. There seems 
to have been also a Roman school, flourishing in the city of 
Rome, which reacted on Hindu astronomy, producing a Romaka- 
siddhanta of which we possess a representation in the Pancasid- 
dhantika. The name Romaka-siddhdnta points in this direction. 2 * 

Applying the principle of Thibaut’s observation, we may 
say that the passage in the Pancasiddhantika setting forth 
a longitudinal difference of 90 degrees between Lanka and 
Rome attests the transfer of Roman astronomy of a period 
posterior to Ptolemy. And, upon the same principle, we may 
base our inference that the Puranic passage cited above attests 
the transfer of Chaldcean astronomy, cultivated at Susa, at a 
period anterior to the advent of Hellenistic astronomy. 

The inference is fortified by the fact that there are points 
of resemblance between Hindu astronomy of the earlier period 
and Chaldeean astronomy. For instance, in both systems, the 


1 The passage is rendered thus by Thibaut : ‘ The nadikas arising 
from the difference in longitude from Yavana (i.e. Yavanapura) are 
seven and a third in Avanti, nine in Varanasi (Benares). It will now 
^explain the calculation (of the difference in longitude) with regard to 
other places A nadika=24 minutes. Yavanapura is Alexandria# 

2 The Roman school seems to have been a child of the Alexandrian 

school. Julius Caesar had to call an ‘ Egyptian ’ astronomer (^osiganas) 
in reforming Roman calendar. The ‘year’ of the Romaka-siddhanta 

corresponds to the ‘year’ of Hipparchus. 
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length of the longest day in the yeaj is valued exactly alike 
(18 muhurtas=14 hours 24 minutes). It is not surprising there- 
fore that the same estimate of the longest day is .given in the 
Puranic chapters cited above, alluding to Susa •much in the 
same way as Varaha Mihira alludes to Rome. 

It might appear that I have rather tacitly assumed the 
identity of Susa with the locality named Susa in the Matsya 
Pur ana, ignoring the variant Sukha found in the Vayu and 
Vi$nu Puranas and adopted by Alberuni. The difficulty dis- 
appears in view of the interchangeability of sa and kha> e.g. 
in pakhatyda and pdsanda as variants. 

A more serious objection would be that mere phonetic 
identity cannot be relied on for inferring geogiaphical identity, 
and further evidence is needed before we can accept the 
equation Susa = Susa. That evidence is fortunately furnished 
by the same Puranic verses. Susa is therein stated to be 
Varuni or in Varuni. Now, in Fargard I. 18 of the Vendi- 
dad, we read — c As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, 
I Ahuramazda created V a r e n a with the four corners ’. Where 
Varena precisely lay may be determined from the Pahlavi 
Vendidad : — 

4 18. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts pro- 

duced perfect by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (68) Varen 
the four-cornered, subduing (? the old MSS. have kir=gir, 
“ seizing ”) Mount Padashkhvar, some say Kirman ; and its 
quadrangularity is this, that it stands upon four roads ; some 
say that its city has four gates. (69) At which place Fredun 
was born for the destruction of Azhi Dahak.’ 1 

The name Padashkhvar corresponds to Parokhoaras (v.l. 
Parakhoathras, Parokhoatras, Parakoatras) of Strabo (xi. 8. I). 2 
It is a range skirting Susiana on the East, now designated 
Chahar Mahal on the maps. Varena is thus localized by at 
least one ancient authority in Susiana. We can hardly help 
seeing here a confirmation of our idea that the Puranic reference 
to Susa as or in ‘ Varuni ’ corresponds to Susa in Varena or 
Susiana. 


1 M. Hang, Essay on the Parsis , p. 363. 

2 The variants are given m Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua , p. 147 n. 




Article No. 27. 


The Mauryan Lats or Dhvaja-Starhbhas : Do they 
constitute an independent order? 

By A. K. Mitra. 

(Communicated by Dr. B. 8. Cuha.) 

The only examples of Mauryan columnar architecture 
surviving above ground are the so-called lats or columns standing 
in the open. In a paper contributed to the Anthropological 
Section of the Nineteenth Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 1 
I have adduced evidence from ancient inscriptions and Pali 
and Sanskrit texts to show how the 4 Dhvaja-Starhbhas 9 (lit. — 
standard columns) were supposed to be dwelt in by protecting 
spirits, etc. and worshipped in ancient times and that the above- 
mentioned lats must be classed with them. Evidence is not 
wanting to show that wooden or metal standards were also in 
use in ancient India and those were doubtless the prototypes 
from which the lats or dhvaja pillars derived their origin. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that the latter preserve the 
decorative designs and the architectural form of the older wooden 
or metal dhvajas. No doubt their conversion into stone provided 
the occasion for the introduction of ornamental motifs, etc. 
appropriate for the new material, and these betray many 
affinities with the motifs of Greek and Achaemenian arts. 

Writing in 1927 on Mauryan Art, 2 3 I pointed out certain 
divergences in forms existing between the surviving capitals of 
the Mauryan Lats. These seem to mark one ascending 
scale of artistic execution, achieved in different periods of time. 
Further proof to this effect has been given by Rai Bahadur 
Ramaprasad Chanda from the texts of the Rupnath and 
Sahasram rock inscriptions and the seventh pillar edicts of 
Asoka. 8 4 Some at least of the Pillars that bear his edicts/ 
says he, 4 must have been in existence before Asoka proposed 
to engrave edicts on them, and some of these may even be pre- 
Asokan, while others are his own Dharmastambhas, that is to 
say, pillars erected by himself for engraving edicts of Dharma 
on them.’ A comparative study of forms made by him has 
also confirmed the above conclusions. As the usage of engraving 


1 Mitra, A. K., The Dhvaja or Standard in India. The Morning Star, 
Patna, May-June, 1932, pp. 179-188: Origin of the Bell-Capital. Ind. 
Hist . Quarterly, June, 1931, pp. 238-244. 

2 Mitra, A. K., Mauryan Art. Ind. Hist. Quarterly, Sept., 1927, pp. 
541—553. 

3 Chanda, Ramaprasad., The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, 

etc. Mem. Arch , Surv . Ind,, No. 30, p. 31. 
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edicts on the .pillars commenced only after Asoka had been 
a king for some time, the latter might have received his inspira- 
tion in this respect from Egyptian, or Achsemenian parallels. 1 
But there is Aothing to show that the pillars erected by Asoka 
were designed expressly for engraving his edicts. The Divya- 
vadana preserves legends of Asoka’s pilgrimages to the sacred 
sites of Buddhism, where he offered worship and set up Chihnas 
or emblems. 2 * These legends are corroborated by the mention 
of the visit to the Sambodhi (Bodh-Gaya) in the Rock Edict 
VIII. 8 The inscribed pillars of Nigali Sagar and Ruminde! 
are examples of such emblems 4 set up by Asoka. 

Pillars standing on the sacred sites of Buddhism would be 
naturally associated with Asoka in subsequent times. Fa Hien 
gives a legend ascribing the Sankasya pillar (height : 30 chow or 
50 cubits) to him, and mentions two columns bearing his edicts 
at Pataliputra and Ne-le. 5 The two pillars at Sravasti, crowned 
by the ox and the wheel respectively, are noticed by him with- 
out any reference to Asoka, 6 to whom their erection is attributed 
by Yuan Chwang. 7 The latter pilgrim ascribes the Kakusandha 
pillar (height : 30 ft.), the Kanakamuni pillar (height: 20 ft.) as 
well as Lumbini pillar 8 to Asoka, and this has been partly 
confirmed by the discovery of the last two columns. 9 On the 
other hand, his silence as to the authorship of the Vaisali pillar 
(height : 50 ft.) at an Asoka tope and the Sarnath column (height : 
70 ft.) 10 is significant and should make us wary of traditional 
evidence of the kind recorded by both the pilgrims. 

The Sanchi and the Sarnath pillars with their unique 
capitals and edicts for the guidance of the Buddhist Samgha 
could only have been erected by Asoka. Those from Allahabad 
(Kosambi), Delhi (Mirath and Topra), Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Rampurva (lion) belong to the class of Sild- 
stambhas which bear the Imperial Edicts, but we cannot be 


1 Herodotus, IV, 87, 91. 

2 Cowell, E. B. and Neil, R. A., Divyavadana , Cambridge, 1886 y 
p. 389. 

8 *Tarr i 

Gimar, VIII, C. 

4 Hultzsch, E., Inscriptions of Asoka. ( Corp . Inscr. Ind ., Vol. I) y 

Oxford, 1925, pp. 164-165. 

6 Legge, J., Fa Hien's Record of Buddhistic kingdoms. Oxford,. 
1886, pp. 50-51, 80. 

6 Legge, J., Fa Hien' s Record of Buddhistic kingdoms Oxford, 
1886, p. 56. 

7 Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang' s Travels in India , Vol. 1, London,. 

1904, p. 383. 

8 Watters, T On Yuan Chwang' s Travels in India , Vol. II, London, 

1905, pp. 5-7, 14-15. 

9 Mukherjee, Puma Chandra, A Rep. on a Tour of Exploration of 
the Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal. February and March, 1899, Calcutta, 
1901, pp. 2, 4-5, 30, 34-55. 

1® Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang' s Travels in India, II, 50, 65. 
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certain that some of them had not been set up in the two pre- 
ceding reigns. w * 

Distribution and enumeration — The present # distribution 
of this type of Mauryan columns is between Delhi in the west, 
Besarh in the east and Sanohi ip the south. It is well-known, 
however, that the two Delhi pillars were brought by Firqz Shah 
from Mirath and Topra. There were other pillars, like the onS 
crowned by an elephant (height : 50 ft.) at Rajgir which have dis- 
appeared. 1 So far as I am aware, the following specimens ire 
known : — Allahabad : 1 ; Besarh : 1 ; Delhi : 2 ; Gutiva ; 4 ; 
Kosam ; 1 ", Lauriya Araraj : 1 ; Lauriya Nandangarh : 1 ; 
Nigali-sagar : 1 ; Rumindei : 1 ; Rampurva : 2 ; Sandhi : 1 ; 
Samath : 1 ; Palladpur : 1 ; 2 * and a capital from Sankissa. 

The emblems so far known from the top of the columns are 
(i) the lion (Rampurva, Allahabad, Besarh, Nandangarh, Sanchi 
and Samath) : (ii) the bull (Rampurva) ; (iii) the elephant 
(Sanldssa) and the wheel (Samath). A garuda is known to 
have crowned the Araraj column 8 and a horse is mentioned by 
Yuan-Chwang in connection with the Lumbini pillar. 4 So far 
as I am aware the latter animalldoes not feature among the 
battle standards mentioned in the Mahabharata. It is note- 
worthy that the lion, the bull, the wheel, the garuda and the 
elephant are common features of Jaina, Buddhist and Brahminic 
iconography and their worship may date from before the rise 
of the respective doctrines, to which they were finally 
appropriated. 

Foundations — The Mauryan Lats are not supported 
by a pedestal or stylobate, but like wooden dhvajas of to-day 
rise directly from the ground. The effect of the column is 
consequently less 5 * * imposing than the columns of Trojan and 
Marcus Aurelius in the Roman Forum and perhaps less elegant, 
but thoroughly in keeping with the simple undecorated 
character' of the shaft, which is embellished only with the 
brilliant silicious varnish. On the other hand the absence of a 
high moulded base simplifies the nature of the foundations. 
The bottom of the Sanchi column, for example, rested directly 
on the living rock, the shaft being embedded to a depth of 8 ft. in 
a packing of heavy stones, retained in position by massive walls, 
on the top of which was laid a floor of bajri 6 inches in thickness.® 


1 Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India , II, p, 162. 

8 The Palladpur pillar is mentioned by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni in his list of Mauryan pillars— A.S.I.A.R., 1907-08. I am indebted 
to Babu Adrish Kumar Banerjee for kindly drawing my attention to this 
pillar. See J.A.S.B., 1838, December, p. 1055, announcing the discovery 
by Captain J. S. Burt. 

a Foucher, A. f Iconographie Bouddhique , p. 55. 

4 Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, II, p. 14. 

5 Carotti, G. t A History of Art , Vol. I, London, 1908, pp, 271-72. 

8 Arch. Surv. of Ind., Ann. Rep., 1913-14*, pp. 3-5. (Henceforth 

A.S.I.A.R.) 
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The Gutiva, 1 fiamath, 2 3 Rampurva (lion) 8 and Delhi Topra 4 5 
and Palladpur pillars were set up with the lower ends of their 
shafts resting on rectangular slabs of stone buried underground, 
measuring in* the second, third and fourth cases, 7'x5' 8|* X 
10" ; 8' X 6' X 1' 6" ; and 7' 9" X 1' 9" ‘ corner to corner ’ respectively. 
The slab below the Rampurva (lion) pillar had been secured with 
stout ml wood stakes at the four corners, two of which were 
found in a decayed condition. The one at the bottom of the 
Gutiva pillar was supported on brick masonry. The Sankissa 
pillar, the shaft of which has disappeared was supported by a 
base of brick-work 11' 9" NxS and 10' 2" ExW, ifrith. a large 
circular hole in the centre for accommodating the shaft. 6 * No 
stone slab was found below the Kosam pillar, which was set 
up directly on the soil with a low brick platform around it. 6 
The purpose of laying the stone slabs at the bottom was obviously 
to counteract the vertical thrust due to the weight of the pillar 
by means of their horizontal surface. Its absence at Sankissa 
and Kosam may be regarded as an indication of their com- 
paratively older chronological position in the series of Mauryan 
Lats. Until, however, further data are forthcoming from fresh 
excavations, particularly at the Besarh column, it would-be 
hazardous to arrive at a definite conclusion on this point. 


Morphology op the Pillars. 

Morphologically, a pillar is divisible into three main parts — 
the base, the shaft and the capital. The Doric column was 
originally without a base, but was supported on a stylobate, 
usually of three steps, a base being added only by the Romans. 
The Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan and Composite orders are all 
characterised by bases. But the Mauryan Lats have no base 
or stylobate and start directly from the ground. Consequently, 
they comprise only two parts, the shaft and the capital, both 
monolithic in character, the maximum height definitely known 
being 43' 5" (Rampurva). They ire thus much smaller than the 


1 Mukherjoe, P. C., A Rep. on a Tpur of Exploration of the Antiqui- 
ties in the Tarai, Nepal. February and March, 1899, Calcutta, 1901, 
pp. 31-32. 

2 Arch . Surv. of Ind. Ann. Rep., 1904-05, pp. 68-70. 

3 A.S.I.A.R ., 1907-08, pp. 181-185. 

4 Cunningham; A., Corp. Inscr. Indicarum , Vol. I, Inscriptions of 
Asoka. Calcutta, 187.7, pp. 34-36. 

5 Arch . Surv. Rep., Yol. I, pp. 274-275 ; Yol. XI, pp. 22-23. 

6 Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 309-311 ; A.S.I.A.R. , 1921-22, pp. 9 

and 45. The small length of the roughly dressed part of the shaft makes 
one doubt whether the pillar did not suffer from some breakage in ancient 

times, in which case the brick plinth may be of late construction. It is 
noteworthy that Chand^ doubts whether the brick plinth of Rampurva 
is as ancient as the pillar. 
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Obelisk of Thothmes III from Heliopolis (height : 105 ft.) now in 
the Piazza of S. John Lateran, Rome, as well as the 4 Cleopatra’s 
Needle ’, London (height : 08' 6"). The fact, that* they are dis- 
tributed mainly over the Gangetic valley, i8 perhaps an 
indication that even with these small shafts, their transport, 
probably effected as in case of the obelisks on barges, presented 
•considerable difficulties which could not be overcome, except 
at Sanchi. The Gutiva and the Allahabad columns have in 
the lower part of their shafts 4 and 2 projections respectively 
• similar to the trunnions of a piece of ordnance, intended 
probably as a place of fixture for the ropes which might be used 
in erecting them *. Nothing is known as to the exact method 
of erection, but as the pillars were small in size, it could not 
have been a difficult procedure. 

The Shaft — The shaft was buried underground up to certain 
height (Kosam: 1' 9"; Delhi-Topra: 7' 7" ; Sarnath : 7' 5"; 
Sanchi: 8"; Palladpur: 9" ; Allahabad: 7' 7"; Rampurva: 
8' 9|") . This portion of the shaft was meant to be hidden from 
the eye and is roughly circular and hammer- dressed. The 
Gutiva pillar is probably an exception. 

^The actual column begins where the rough portion ends, 
gi^Sg place to the smoothly chiselled and highly varnished 
portion of the shaft. The latter is circular in section and tapers 
upwards. At the top is a drum-shaped tennon, ‘with a hole in 
the centre for admitting a copper dowel, both being designed 
to maintain the capital in position. In the Sanchi column 
Cunningham noted a distinct entasis, comprising £ an increase 
in the thickness of the shaft, of rather more than 1", at two- 
thirds of its height \ x Similar data have not been collected for 
the other pillars. 

The Capital — Unlike the Egyptian and Iranian architects, and 
the Indian architects of later times, the Mauryan architect restric- 
ted the decoration of these pillars to the capital alone. The princi- 
pal feature of the capital is the lower member, resembling in form 
a suspended bell, decorated with arrises enclosed between festoons 
and falling downwards. 1 2 Its solid shape and decorative theme 
bear striking resemblance to the campaniform bases of the 
Achsemeniari pillars. The torus and the fillet mouldings occurring 
at the top and the bottom respectively of the said bases correspond 
to the same moulding^ at the top of the Sarnath and the 


1 Cunningham, A., The Bhilsa Jopes, London, 1854, pp. 193-196. 

2 An exception is to be made in the case of the Allahabad column, 
where the crowning lion with the round abacus was placed directly on 
the top of the shaft, unless the campaniform capital had been neatly 
removed by the Guptas or by Jahangir. 

Burt, T. S., A description, etc. of the Ancient Stone Pillar at 
Allahabad, J.A.S.B., March, 1834, p. 106 and *P1. Cf. Kittoe’s note in 
March, 1835, p. 127. 
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I^mpurva cipital^ and c,t the bottom of those from Gutiva 
and Ilnmindei. 1 The capital of the Allahabad pillar projects 
abruptly froth the shaft, the same as the Achsemenian capitals. 2 
In *the other cases this abruptness of transition from the shaft 
to the capital is reduced by putting in some mouldings at the 
lower end of the capital. The affinities of form and ornament, 
considered in the light of the cultural and commercial relations 
existing at the time between India, Iran, and Western Asia 
have led me to the conclusion that the Mauryan architect had 
borrowed this motif from Achsemenian art. This has been 
questioned by Dr. A. Coomaraswamy and the controversy is 
still continuing. 

After the intervention of one or two mouldings the cam- 
paniform moulding is surmounted by an abacus, which is 
rectangular at Besarh and circular in the other capitals. This is 
decorated on the lateral aspect with animal and floral patterns. 

The Crowning Sculptures — The crowning sculptures are the 
animal and the wheel emblems enumerated above. Apart 
from their Hellenistic modelling, some of them are typologically 
related to foreign prototypes. The lion seated on its haunches 
(Besarh, Rampurva, and Nandangarh) is of a type familiar to 
us in Persipolis * The adorsed lions (Sanchi, Sarnath) recall 
the design of ‘ a socle 9 (pedestal) of hbrse-shoe shape carved with 
five figures of sphinxes discovered by Baron Von Oppenheim 
from Tell Halaf in the Northern border of Mesopotamia 4 as 
well as a circular capital from an Egyptian tomb painting. 6 

The mouldings employed on the capitals are the fillet and 
the torus applied below and above the campaniform member. 
Both may be either plain or decorated on the surface without 
the outline of the moulding in profile being disturbed. Thus 
the torus may be either corded or cut up into the bead and 
reel design. 

Ornaments — Among the floral ornaments represented on the 
abaci of the capitals we note the lotus, the palmette, and the 
honeysuckle; rows of geese? among the birds; and the lion, the 
bull, the horse, and the elephant among quadrupeds. The latter 
appear on the Sarnatb capital, with a wheel emblem between 
each animal. As the Mauryan ornaments will be discussed by 
me in a separate paper, I shall not discuss them here. 


* 

1 Mukherjee, P. C., A Rep. on a Tour of Exploration of the Antiqui- 
ties in the Tarai, Nepal. February and March, 1899, Calcutta, 1901, 
PI. XVI, figs. 2 and 3. 

2 See note 2 on page 321. Cf. Rumindei capital. 

* Perrot, G. and Chipiez, C., History of Art in Persia* London , 
1892, jte. 65, p. 138. 

4 illustrated London News, April 22, 1933, p. 562, fig. 3. 

& Perrot, G. and r Chipiez, C., History of Art in Persia , London, 
1892, fig. 43, p. 112. 
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MEASUREMENT. 

* 

Unfortunately, these Mauryan columns are still awaiting 
systematic measurements, and in some cases even the founda- 
tions have not yet been examined. The measurements taken 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham and other officers of the 
Archaeological Survey of India are tabulated on the next page in 
table 3. The module used by me being i the lower diameter 

An analysis of table 3 shows that detailed measurements 
have not been taken in all the cases and even the most 
important measurements, that of the lower diameter of the 
shaft, has been neglected. The diminution of the tapering shaft 
per foot as calculated by Cunningham is omitted there because 
of the entasis observed by him on the San chi column, but a 
roughly constant ratio seems to be established for total diminu- 
tion : Lower diameter of shaft. 

Calculated on the basis of 1 module = 1 diameter, the 
following results are obtained for the shafts : — 

Table 1, 

Allahabad .. 12*0 Sanchi .. .. 11*3 

Samath . . 13*2 Rampurva (lion) . . 9*0 

L. Nandangarh .. 11*1 

The tables 1 and 3 show a high variability for the ratio — 
Height of shaft : module, which is also characteristic of the 
ratio — Height of capital : module. The ratio of the Height of 
shaft : Height of capital is tabulated as follows : — 

Table 2* 


Locality of pillar. 

Ht, of 
capital. 

Ht. of 
shaft. 

Shaft 

capital. 

Sarnath 

V O' 

31' 0' j 

4-4 

Sanchi 

e' ior 

34' 0' ! 

4.9 

Rampurva (lion) 

V 5 M 

36' 0' 

4.9 

L. Nandangarh . . 

6' 10' 

32' 9i" 

i 

4.$ 


An analysis of table 2 shows a positive correlation between 
the heights of the capital and the shaft, the variability being 
not remarkable. In the absence of further data, these results 
cannot however be regarded as conclusive All the same, 
these tables indicate firstly (a) that the pillars varied much 
among themselves, and secondly (b) that a system was 
not altogether lacking in their proportions, e.g., in the ratios 
— Total diminution of shaft : Lower diameter and height of 
shaft : Height of capital. The variability play be an indication 
of the different chronological positions of the pillars* 




Table 3. 
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Conclusion 

The analysis of the Mauryan Dhvaja pillars has been 
made with a view to find out whether there is a unity of pro- 
portion determining the mutual relations of their parts. We, 
have found that the application of the principle at any rate 
was not as rigorously made as in the Greek orders. In this 
respect they resemble the Achaemenian pillars. * The total 
•height of the great columns ’, according to Perrot and 
Chipiez, 4 in the principal palace at Persepolis is 12 diameters, 
of which 9| belong to the shaft, and 1^ to 5 J to the capital as 
it is simple or complicated. Elsewhere the entire height of the 
order is somewhat less than 12 diameters ; whilst in one of the 
porches it falls to 10| diameters, bringing it very near to that 
of the tombs at Nakshi Rustem computed at 10|V 1 

v The tables 1 and 3 show that the Mauryan columns are 
taller in proportions, the five shafts alone of table 1 being roughly 
in the ratio of 11 : 1 on an average. This agrees with the 
unfluted column of the so-called palace of Cyrus, which has 
lost its capital and also measures 11 diameters without it. 
According to Perrot and Chipiez ‘ some of the columns at Istakhr 
have very similar proportions \ If a like agreement is found 
to exist between the ratios of these polvar pillars and the 
Mauryan Dhvaja pillars when their detailed measurements are 
available, our conclusions regarding the influences of indigenous 
tradition on Mauryan Art will need to be revised. 

From the purely morphological standpoint, the chief 
variation between the columns appear to consist in the decorative 
elements applied above and below the companiform. The 
square abacus of the Besarh capital is no less important. In 
comparing both the measurements and the forms, we should 
do well to remember that our data as regards both is scanty 
and that only 15 columns out of an approximate total of 30 2 
have been so far traced. The variability as regards proportions 
and morphology is explained best by the hypothesis that Mauryan 
architecture did not start with a rigid canon. The heterogenous 
elements which can be recognized in the Dhvaja pillars are in 
the first instance assembled together and welded into an organic 
type by the creative genius of the Mauryan architect, a type 
destined to persist, if is true with modifications, for nearly a 
millenium. The design may be regarded as roughly complete 
in the Besarh column. Already at Besarh the main elements 
of that design have been brought together by’a judicious selection 


1 Perrot, Q. and Chipiez, C., History of Art in Persia , London, 1892, 
p. 59. 

2 Smith, Vincent A., A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon* 
Second Edition, Revised by K. De B. Codrington, Oxford, 1930, p. 17, 
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andudai Nation of motifs. 1 Yet from Besarh to Samath we find 
it maturing, ripening in feeling for line, in sense of volume and 
in perdeptionV>f monumental effect. It is in obedience to the 
sense ff rhythm, that the square abacus of the Besarh capital 
$£ive$ place to the circular form, that the campaniform capital 
gains in elegance of outline and the crowning animals with the 
abaci seem to grow out of the bell. 



Article No, 2 B. 


An, Experimental Study of the Asphyxiation of some 
Air-breathing Fishes of Bengal. 

By Ekendranath Ghosh. 

In view of the marked difference of opinion regarding^the 
asphyxiation of some common fish of Bengal, the author con- 
ducted a few simple experiments to clear up some of the disputed 
points. The results of the previous observations on this 
subject are briefly summarized in this paper. 

History. The attention of the scientific men was first 
directed to this subject by the observations of the fishermen 
who were acquainted with the fact that some fish come to the 
surface to breathe air. 

In 1865, Boake (1) experimented with a few common fishes 
in Ceylon. He uSed three forms of glass vessels : (a) Glass 
receivers (no measurements are given) containing the fish and 
submerged in water inside a larger vessel ; ( b ) a bell-glass of a 
hanging lamp (no measurements are given), with a diaphragm of 
a circular piece of tin, perforated with small holes ; and (c) a 
glass jar, 36" x 16" x 12", with a diaphragm of mosquito 
netting, fixed six inches below the surface of water. 

In 1868, Day (4) repeated the experiments with some Indian 
fishes. He used a glass globe, twelve inches high and with 
a maximum diameter of ten inches. A net diaphragm was 
stretched across the maximum diameter one inch below the 
surface of water. The temperature of the water varied from 
76°F. to 78°F. He incorporated his conclusions in his account 
of the Fishes of India (6) and in the volumes on fishes in the 
Fauna of British India series. (7) Reference may also be 
made here to two other papers of Day, which, however, have no 
direct bearing on the present subject. In 1873, (5) he classified 
fishes according to their modes of respiration as follows: (i) 
water-breathing, (ii) more essentially air-breathing and water- 
breathing to Jpimit^d extent, and (iii) air-breathing and brea- 
thing through skin Without any special air-breathing organ. . In 
1877, (6) in discussing the nature of respiration in the amphibious 
fishes of Asia, he concluded that these fishes* normally respire 
atmospheric air direct, and possess respiratory organs which are 
quite distinct from the gills, and function as lungs* These 
accessory respiratory organs are directly connected with 
circulation and are not dependent on br*ai#mial circulation for 
the aeration of the blood. He further remarked that they are 
not homologous with air-bladder. In support of his conclu- 
sions he described several simple experiments. 

( 327 ) 
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1 Ja 1874, Dobson ^conducted similar experiments on Indian 
fishem He ased a large jar (no dimensions are given). The 
diaphragm u$gd by him consisted of a perforated metal plate 
fixed one inch below the surface of water. The temperature of 
water varied from 87°F. to 91°F. 

Das (2) used a glass jar, two feet high and one foot in 
diameter. A diaphragm of gauze was made to hang one inch 
below the surface of water. The temperature of water varied 
from 82*5° to 93*5°F. Das (3) performed further experiments 
on Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus (Bloch and Schneider) and 
remained that the period of drowning is much greater in this 
species than in the other air-breathing fishes of India. [He 1 has 
recently re-published these results with some additional in- 
formation in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of London . 
S.L.H.] 

Technique. In view of the objection that the jars used in 
previous experiments were comparatively small with &n insuffi- 
cient amount of water, as a result of which fishes which take 
oxygen from air dissolved in water, would die of asphyxiation 
as the dissolved oxygen is used up and the water becomes 
charged with carbon dioxide, a tank, nearly four feet and a half 
in length, two feet and a half in width, and one foot and two 
and a half inches high, was used in the. present experiments. 
The fish was confined in a cage, or in a jar with the mouth 
closed by a gauze. The animal lay at least one inch, some- 
times several inches, below the surface of water. The tempera- 
ture of water was 81° to 82°F. The water used contained 0 72 
parts per 100,000 of oxygen and 8.675 parts per 100,000 of 
carbon dioxide (determined by the Chemical Examiner to the 
Government of Bengal). 

Results . The results of the experiments of previous 
observers and those of the present experiments are tabulated 
below. The period of c drowning * is noted in each case. The 
fishes was prevented access to atmospheric air by using the 
devices noted above. 

I. Symbranchii. 

1. Amphipnous cuchia (H.B.). 

According to Das (2) the animal survilSfed for one hour 
and forty -two minutes. 

II. Opisthomi. 

1. Mastacembelus pancalus (H.B.). 

N According to Dobson (8) the animal survived for five 
hours and fifteen minutes. 


^ Das, “ Th© Habits and Structure of Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus , a fish 
in th© First Stages of Structural Adaptation to Aerial Respiration.” Proc. 
Boy. Sac* London (B) CXV, pp 422-430, Pis. xix, xx (1934). 
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2. Rhynchobdella aculeata (Bldoh). 

According to Dobson, (8) the animal lived for five hours- 
and thirty -five minutes. 

Day (Fishes of India , p. 339 ; Fauna of British lndia 9 
Fishes, Vol. II, p. 332) notes that the fish Wiynchob -> , 
della aculeata is ‘ drowned in water if unable to* 
reach the surface, as it apparently requires to respire 
air directly’. 

In all my experiments, repeated several times,; nonfe of 
these two species or even Mastacembelus armatus (Lacepdde) 
died as a result of being confined in the cage, and all continued 
to live for a week. 

III. Apodes. 

1. Anguilla anguilla (H.B.). 

In my experiments they died between twelve hours and 
thirty minutes, and seventeen hours and thirty^ 
minutefe. 

IV. Eventognathi. 

1 . Lepidocephalichthys guntea (H.B.). 

According to Dobson (8) it survived for twenty-four 
hours. 

2. Lepidocephalichthys thermalis (Cuv. and Val.). 

'According to Day (4) it lived for eight hours. 

V. Nematognathi. 

1 . Clarius batrachus ( Linn . ) . 

According to Boake (1) it lived for about six hours 
and forty-five minutes. 

According to Das (2) it lived for one hour fifty minutes. 

In my experiment a vigorous animal lived for thirteen 
hours. 

2. ClaSus teysmanni Bleeker (Hoonga of Ceylonese). 

According to Boake (1) it survived in a glass receiver 
for one hour thirty minutes to $wo hours. In a 
large jar (36" x 16" x 12*) it lived for four to six 
hours. 

3 . Saccobranchus fossilis (Bloch) . 

According to Dobson (8) it survived for two to four 
hours. 

According to Das (2) it lived for one hour forty-three 
minutes. 
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my experiment, one lived for five days inside 

{ a cage. ' ' * 

4. Plofosus canine H.B. 

According to Dobson (8) it lived one hour. 

5. My stye tengara (H.B.). 

Day*: Not affected. 

Dobson: Eight hours and twenty minutes. 

YI. Labybinthici. 

1. Anaba8 testudineus (Bloch). 

According to Boake it lived one hour and thirty 
minutes to two hours (in a glass receiver), and one 
hour to one hour and fifteen minutes (in a jar with 
ab9ve measurments). 

According to Dobson it lived for twelve minutes. 

According to Das it lived for sixteen minutes. 

In my experiments, two animals died in twenty-two 
and twenty-nine minutes respectively. After eighteen 
minutes both of them lay flat and motionless on the 
bottom of the cage. 

2. Trichogaster chuna (H.B.). 

According to Das (2) one lived for four hours and 
twenty- three minutes. 

3. Trigogaster fasciatus (Bl. and Schn.). 

According to Dobson (8) one died after three hours and 
forty minutes and another after four hours and 
fifteen minutes. 

4. Trichogaster lalius (H.B.). ^ 

In my experiment, one lived lor one hour and nine 
minutes. * 

-5. Ophicephalus striatus Bloch. (Loolla of Ceylonese.) 

According to Boake (1) one lived for one hour to one 
hour and thirty minutes (in a glass receiver and bell 
jar) ; another (in a jar with measurements given 
above) lived for about eighteen hours and fifty-five 
minutes. 

According *to Dobson (8) the animals lived for one hour 
and five minutes to one hour and thirty-five minutes. 

According to Das (2) one lived half an hour. 

In my experiment, one young specimen died in thirty 
five minutes ; a full-sized specimen died in fifty 
minutes ; *two other animals lived for two hours 
and seventeen minutes. 
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i - * , , * 

* ' H 

6. Ophicephalus punctatus JHoch. * (Maddacariya of 

Ceylonese.) ^ 

In Boake’s (1) experiments the animals died within six, 
hours and forty -five minutes. , > 

According to Day (4) they survived for twenty-two 
minutes to one hour and twenty-eight minutes, ,, 

According to Dobson (8) they lived for one hour and 
thirty-eight minutes to four hours and forty minutes. 

According to Das (2) one lived for one hour and forty 
minutes. $ $ » 

In my experiment, two specimens lived at least for 
six hours. One specimen for one day and another 
specimen for sixteen hours. 

7. Ophicephalus gachua H.B. (Connias of Ceylonese.) 

According to Boake (i) one lived for one hour, and 
another (in measured jar) survived for more than 
eighteen hours. 

In my Experiment, one lived for five hours and twenty 
minutes. 

VII. Thoracostei. 

Polyacanthua signatua GOnther. (Pulutta in Ceylonese.) 

According to Boake (1) one survived for fifteen minutes. 

Conclusion . — Taking into consideration the work of pre- 
vious authors, and as a result of the present series of experi- 
ments, it is clear that most of the fishes survived for much 
longer periods in my experiments, while Saccobranchus fossilis, 
Ma8tacembelus pancalus , M. armatua and Rhynckobdella aculeata 
could hot be ‘ drowned ’ in spite of keeping them under water 
for prolonged periods. 3 ^ It thus appears probable that the fish 
in the earlier experiments were asphyxiated as a result of 
insufficiency of normal water rather than for want of free air 
for aerial respiration. 

Anabas , which died in the shortest period, appears to have 
altogether lost the aquatic mode of respiration. Others, living 
for a much longer period, have evidently retained to some 
extent the capacity for aquatic respiration, while developing 
the more efficient aerial mode. The fishes which survived in 
my experiment are those which have fully retained the aquatic 
mode of respiration, although they have become adapted for 
aerial respiration as well by the development of accessory 
respiratory organs which enable them to remain alive out of 
water for considerable periods. 

In conclusion, I convey my thanks tp Dr. S. L. Horn and 
Dr B. Prashad for rendering me help in getting up the paper. 
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Article No. 29. 


India and the Persian Empire. 

By HarIt Krishna Deb. 

I. Termination of Tyranny . 

The recent discovery, in the town of Hamadan, of an 
inscription of Darius has thrown new light on the history of the 
Achaemenian conquests in India. Although literary tradition 
ascribed to Cyrus a military expedition to these quarters, scholars 
did not accept it as genuine. Professor Herzfeld 1 has now 
shown from the Hamadan record that Gandhara and the Punjab 
were already part of the Persian empire in the middle of the 
6th century B.C., and that the acquisition of Sind was the 
work of Darius. This eastward extension of Achsemenian sway 
may be expected naturally to have left its mark in many spheres 
of Indian activity. It is the object of this paper to investigate 
how many of these marks are discernible now in the political 
sphere. 

When Darius despatched the Greek captain Skylax to 
explore the course of the Indus, obviously by way of a recon- 
naissance preliminary to an invasion in force, Northern India 
was divided into a number of States, large and small. Two 
of these, Magadha and AvantI, deserve special mention. 
Magadha . was being ruled by Dar6aka, son of Ajata^atru ; 
while at Avanti, Palaka, son of Pradyota, held sway. To arrive 
at a tentative chronology, we may accept the traditional dates 
of the Buddha and Mahavlra, archaeological evidence not having 
succeeded yet in superseding traditional chronology. The 
Buddhist date for the Buddha’s death is 544 B.C. According 
to the Ceylon chronicles, this event happened in the 8th regnal 


1 Mem . Arch. Surv. Ind ., No. 34. The learned author of the mono- 
graph rightly holds that OP. datagush corresponds to the Punjab, being 
located between Gandhara and Sindhu or Smd (OP. Hindu). He shows 
(p. 3) that data represents Skt. data. Regarding the latter element 
-gush, I would rather connect it with root -gur than with the substantive -go. 
Sata-guh, the resultant Skt. form, would then equate with Sata-dru, 
roots -gur and -dru both signifying ‘to go’. Thqs, datagush would 
denote the land of the Sutlej in the same way as Hindu denotes the land 
of the Indus. In the 7th century A.D., Yuan Chwang found the country, 
bordering on the river Sutlej, named She-to-t’u-Lu (=Satadu ) ; see Beal, 
Records of the Western World, i, 178. Arrian {Exp. Alex . V, 6, 2-11), 
citing Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, refers to the old-time custom of 
naming a country after its river. The Doabs or intra-fluvial tracts of 
the Punjab are still designated after the rivers enclosing them. The 
custom seems to have been specially favoured by the Iranians ; see my 
article “Mede and Madra” in J.P.A.S.B., 1925, p. 205. 

( 333 ) 
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yqltf M Ajat&^tiS|.*J Aj&tasatru therefor© cam© to the throne 
abofcJ; 351 B.CL But the Ceylon chronicles, however reliable 
they Way bk’for the date of the Buddha, are not to be trusted, 
without reserve, for either the reign-periods or the succession of 
reigns of the Magadha monarchs in which they are only secondarily 
interested : on these points, the Puranas, compiled with Magadha 
as their historical background, claim preference and command 
greater confidence. AjataSatru, according to the Puranas, 1 2 * was 
succeeded by Dar^aka, their reign-periods being 24 and 27 years 
according to the Matsya, and 25 and 25 years according to th4 
V&yu. f Dar taka’s reign must therefore be comprised between 
527 B.C. and 501 B.C. Similarly, Mahavira’s death is placed 
by the Jain chronologists in 528 B.C., the event being made 
synchronous with the coronation of Palaka. As Palaka, 
according to the Matsya Purana, reigned for 28 years, while the 
Vayu and Brahmanda give the figure 24, his rule may be 
deemed to have begun in 528 B.C. and ended in 504 or 500 B.C. 

The Ceylonese Mahavamsa states that DarSaka (=Naga- 
DUsaka) was deposed by his city-people on the plea that he 
belonged to a parricidal race. The fact that he had been 
allowed to rule long enough shows that there was, at bottom, 
a graver reason for this popular rising than a mere recognition 
of his having been a parricide by hereditary instinct. What 
this reason was we are left only to guess. Northern Buddhist 
tradition confirms the story of DarSaka’s dynasty haying ended 
with him. Yuan Chwang records, in his account of Magadha, 
that a sanghdrama of Ti-lo-shi-kia still existed and that it had 
been built by the last descendant of Bimbisara. Ti-lo-shi-kia 
was at first rightly restored to Skt. Darsalca (DarSika) by 
Beal 8 who afterwards thought that Tiladaka would be a better 
restoration, as I-tsing gives an alternative reading Ti-lo-ch’a. 
We have no right however to 4 correct 5 * * Yuan Chwang in the light 
of I-tsing. 

The termination of Palaka’ s reign is described in the 
political underplot forming part of the Mrchchhakatika, an early 
Sanskrit drama ascribing itself to a royal author. 4 Although it 
would be uncritical to accept as historical all the details of the 
occurrence as portrayed in this play, we should not be considered 
credulous if we believe in the reality of the tradition that 
Palaka met his end violently at the hands of conspirators who 
had popular support. Palaka ’s father was an usurper. He was 


1 This agrees wiih the circumstance that Pukkusati, king of Gandhara, 

sent an embassy to Bimbisara, father of Ajataiatru, which could only 

have been before Cyrus conquered Gandhara. 

® For the Puramc evidence, I have relied generally on Pargiter’s 
Dynasties of the Kali Age m respect of readmgs. See also p. 349, n. infra . 

S Buddhist Records of the Western World (Trubner’s Oriental series). 

ii_ 102 m* ' 

* <X p* 245, n. 2, infra . 
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also of turbulent disposition, being# referred to in Buddhist 
accounts as Chanda-Pajjota. Writers on polities (Arthasastra) 
also knew him to have been a bad man : he is reputed to have 
planned despoiling his son's teacher PiSuna who saved himself 
by a hint received from Palaka, 1 The Harshaeharita (Sec. VI) 
of Bana (7th century) likewise alludes to Kumarasena, another 
son of Pradyota, having been killed because he was madly hi 
favour of selling human flesh. There is thus nothing improbable 
jn the story of Palaka’ s assassination to which credence Was 
given by King Sudraka, the author of the Mrchehhakatika. 4 

These two incidents — the deposition of DarSaka and the 
assassination of Palaka — strike one as rather extraordinary. 
Their synchronism suggests that revolution was in the air. 
People no longer believed in the divinity that doth hedge a 
king. Revolutionary France furnishes some sort of a parallel : 
Frenchmen, when they guillotined Louis XVI, had ceased to 
regard kingship as divine. The Indian revolution, showing 
forth changed ideals, appears to me to have been largely 
influenced by contemporary Persia. The Achsemenian king 
claimed to rule 4 * * by the grace of Ahura Mazda \ We find a 
corresponding claim in Anoka’s description of himself as 4 beloved 
of the gods devanampriya. That ASoka was not the first 
to adopt this epithet is proved by a comparison of the several 
versions of his Rock Edict VIII. In the Gimar, Dhaull, and 
Jaugada versions we read : * In times gone by, kings (rdjdnah) 

used to go forth on so-called tours of pleasure 9 ; while the 
versions at Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra have : 4 In times 
gone by, those beloved of the gods (devdnampriydh,) used to go 

forth ' Clearly, therefore, the epithet devanampriya had 

begun to be applied to kings in India considerably prior to 
Asoka. Nevertheless, we must conclude that its use does not 
mount back very much behind ASoka’s period; for, in that 
case, we would have found A6oka employing a somewhat 
different mode of expression : instead of 4 in times gone by 9 
we would have found 4 in times gone by — many centuries (have 
gone by) ’ as we find, for instance, at the commencement of 
Rock Edict IV. Moreover, we do not come across a similar 
use of the epithet anywhere in literature pertaining to the 
period of the Buddha or to an earlier epoch. 2 * 

We are thus justified in thinking that, about the time of 
deposition of Darsaka and assassination of Palaka (c. 500 B.C.), the 
theory of kingship underwent a change. Indian monarchs, having 


1 MM. Ganapati Sastri on Kautillya ArthaSastra, Bk. V, Oh. 5. 

2 The title is applied to Ajata^atru (Kuniya) in the Uvai Sutra ; 

see I.A., X, 108. But the Sutra is a late authority, although it must 

have been composed before the title went out of use. If we choose to 

rely on its evidence, the title must be supposed to have been introduced 

into India before Darius, say, c. 540 B.C. 
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lost the ‘right to rule divine began to style themselves ‘ beloved 
of tUe gods a style modelled on contemporary Achsemenian 
example whio^ had, through the recent conquests of Darius in 
India, forced Itself on Indian attention. 

TChfe Kaufiliya Arthasastra, of which the nucleus certainly 
goes back to a period before Asoka, furnishes an insight into 
early Mauryan* mentality on the same point. In chapter 13 of 
this treatise, we find details of processes to be adopted by the 
king for purposes of royalist propaganda within his own State. 
Two spies are to act in concert, visiting places of public resort. 
One of them condemns the king, saying : ‘ We are told that this 
king has all virtues ; but we can perceive no virtue in a man who 
oppresses citizens and provincials alike with fines and taxes.” 
The remark naturally induces others of the assembly to express 
their own opinions ; and, to this spy as well as to those who approve 
of the view put forward by him, the second spy says : “ People 
overwhelmed with anarchy {lit. 4 the logic of stronger fish 
swallowing up weaker ones ’) made Manu Vaivasvata king and 
further fixed his share as being one-sixth of the corn and one- 
tenth of the merchandise in gold. Maintained by that, kings 
look to the welfare of subjects 


Therefore, even those who dwell in forests offer to the king 
one-sixth part of their corn-gleaninga, saying to themselves : 
4 This is the share of him who protects us '} He (the king) 
stands in the place of Indr a and Yama ; and through kings are 
perceived their pleasure and displeasure. Those who despise 
them are liable also to divine punishment. Hence kings are 
not to be despised. Thus are the lowly ( kshudrakah ) to be 
warned.” The rest of the chapter is devoted to methods of 
propaganda among the higher classes. 

It will be seen that, amongst the lower strata of society, 
appeal to the mythological theory of the origin of kingship 
was still effective ; but the threat of divine punishment is made 
in rather guarded language, i'he king is stated to be not a god 
himself but a vicegerent of two gods, Indra and Yama. Belief 
in the king’s divinity thus persisted among the lower orders, 
but only in an attenuated form, closely approaching the 
Achsemenian belief that the king ruled by the grace of Ahura 
Mazda. Consistently with this, there is no pretence anywhere 
in the Kautiliya that the king was anything but human. In 
subsequent writings belonging to a period when faith in the 
king’s divinity had returned, we find the king deified once 
again {e.g., Mana v a - dh ar m as as tr a , Kamandaklya-nitisara, etc.). 

As already indicated, the fall of Dar£aka as well as of 


1 Cf. the passage quoted from the Manava Arthasastra by Somadeva 
in his Nitiyaky amr ta (Ch. VII) : ufichasadbhagapradanena vanastha api 
tapasvino rajanam sambhavayanti. tasyaiva tadbhuyat yas tan gopayatiti. 
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Palaka was brought about by a risiflg of the people, specially 
of the city-people ; they lost their thrones because of their 
unpopularity. Was the spirit of revolt fostered* or prompted 
by Persia % For a definite answer to this question we possess 
no positive evidence at present. But, if we look closely into 
Persian policy of the period, we can see that it relied largely 
on support from tyrants. When Darius was busy in his Scythian 
expedition, he left several Greek tyrants in charge of the Danube 
>bridge. It was suggested by one of them that they should 
destroy the bridge and thereby secure the destruction ofHhe 
entire Persian army under the command of Darius. Most of 
the other tyrants were at first inclined to accept the suggestion, 
thinking that they could by that means recover their own 
independence. But there was one dissentient voice, that of 
Histaeus, a tyrant of Miletus, who warned them that the con- 
tinuance of their own rule really depended on Persian imperialist 
support ; if the Persian empire disappeared, the peoples of the 
Grecian city-states would rise in revolt against their tyrants 
and expel them. This little incident shows that the tyrants 
were the natural allies of imperialist Persia. If a State was 
ruled by a tyrant, and the tyrant somehow forced or cajoled 
into recognizing the supremacy of Persia, the State effectually 
became a part of the Persian empire, although, normally, its 
internal administration would not be interfered with. It was 
mainly through these tyrants that the Persian empire maintained 
its ascendancy over many Grecian city-states. 

But the policy did not succeed in Athens. In the year 510 
B.C., the Athenians rose in revolt against their tyrant Hippias 
and expelled him. It is recorded of Hippias that, with a view to 
secure shelter and support in case his policy of frightfulness incited 
his people to expel him, he had sought to connect himself with 
Persia by a matrimonial alliance ; and his action subsequent to his 
expulsion shows him as a dependent on Darius. Athens adopted 
now a democratic government which was maintained for a long 
time despite attempts to re-establish tyranny. The Greeks were 
evidently convinced that tyranny was no longer to be tolerated : 
it was only through democracy that independence could be 
achieved or maintained. We trace the same psychology behind, 
the declaration of democracy by the Ionic cities, preliminary to 
their revolt from Persia (49 H B.C.). 

Within a year of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, we 
find the Romans in revolt against their own ’tyrant, Tarquin. 
It is hard to believe that the synchronism is accidental. 
Probably, the real reason for the Roman revolt was recognition 
of the Persin menace. That Darius had designs against Rome 
seems to follow from the fact that he explored the coasts of 
Sicily and Italy : this exploration has a family likeness to the 
exploration carried out by him farther east* in the Indus region. 
Expanding Persia was by this time probably in possession of 
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as it is i#clndAd, under the name Karka, 1 in the 
Perdiln empire as defuied in the Naksh-i-rustum inscription of 
Darks. From Carthage it would not be difficult to attack 
Borne. * Polybius records that a treaty was signed between 
Carthage and Rome only one year after the expulsion of Tarquin ; 
and the new constitution adopted by Rome bears a striking 
resemblance? tb? the Carthaginian constitution inasmuch as, 
in both States, two rulers were at the apex of the constitution. 
We thus perceive that, although actually occasioned by an t 
exasperating outrage committed on a Roman matron by a son 
of Tarquin, the rising of the people at Rome was promoted by 
deep political motives. The treaty noticed by Polybius (Hist., 
iii, 22-23) assigned Italy to the Romans and reserved the African 
waters for Carthage, Sicily being kept (according to Prof. 
Rabelon) 2 as a dangerous neutral zone. These terms signify a 
prior dispute between Rome and Carthage ; and we know from 
other sources that Grecian settlements in Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia were not at peace with their neighbours. In fact, 
Corsica and Sardinia were hospitable asylums for Greeks 
hostile to Persia. 

At a slightly later period, we find Persia under Xerxes 
acting in concert with Carthage and sharing simultaneous 
defeat on land and sea, the one inflicted by the Greeks 
at Salamis, the other inflicted by the Greeks of Sicily. The 
policy revealed here, of Persia and Carthage joining hands for 
the subjugation of the entire Hellenic world, 8 was in all pro- 
bability initiated not by Xerxes but by Darius. Xerxes, in 
fact, is reputed to have had only half a heart for the Grecian 
expedition which had been planned in advance by his father, 
Darius, who died before he could accomplish it. 

In the light of these considerations, theexpulsion of Tarquin 
from Rome appears to have been caused by the same stress of 
circumstances as had actuated Athena to get rid of Hippias : it was 
the only way to stem the tide of Persian expansion. The story 
of Tarquin’s expulsion has been disbelieved in certain quarters, 
mainly because it resembles and synchronises with the expulsion 
of Hippias. It seems to me, however, that the affinity of the 
two accounts, in substance and in time, merely proves actual 
affinity of events between the Greek and the Roman worlds. 
Instead of imagining that Roman historians invented the tale 
of Tarquin in imitation of the Greek story of Hippias, we may 

* The identification is due to Andreas ; see Ed. Meyer in Enoyd. 
Britt. (Hth ed.) art. 4 Persia’, whence I have derived much other infor- 
mation utilized in this paper. 

* Encyc. Britt . (11th ed.), art. 4 Carthage ’. 

3 Hackforth {Ccmb. Anc. Hist IV, 378) disputes the reality of the 
policy on grounds already contested by Grote (Hist, of Greece, ed. 1849, 
v, 294). Motnmsen and Meyer are among the authorities who believe 
in a Pereo-Carthaginian alliance against Hellas, in the days of Xerxes. 
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well believe thht, conditions in Row beingsimilar to those at 
Athens, the Romans did what the Athenians had done to foil 
the aggressive aim of Persia. * 

From this new perspective, the popular risings in India 
acquire special significance., What we find happening at 
Athens and in Rome, we also find enacted in Avanti and in'" 
Magadha, almost at the same time. Is it hazardous to con- 
jecture that the expansive policy of Darius, who used tyrants 
as tools, is responsible for this fourfold disappearance of tyranny* 
on the east and on the west of his great empire l Can we 
really imagine that these extraordinary events, occurring 
synchronously, are entirely unconnected ? * 

To those who have studied the contemporary philosophies of 
India and Greece, a close connexion between the two peoples in the 
world of thought has been made manifest ; and one scholar has 
actually suggested that the Persian Empire formed the medium 
for an exchange. 1 Evidence of Indo-Greek contact is also per- 
ceptible id the prevalence, in a marked measure, of the svastika-ciilt 
in the GifMian world from the 7th to the 5th century B.C. 2 3 * * * * If we 
could separate the earlier account from the later additions in 
the Periplus going under the name of Skylax, we might perhaps 
obtain direct evidence that the same Greek captain who 
navigated the Indus navigated the western waters with an ease 
bespeaking brisk communication between India and the 
Mediterranean world. The voyage of Skylax down the Indus 
possibly formed the basis of the reference, by Hecateeus of 
Miletus, to the same river and to the Gandarii or Gandharians 
(c. 500 B.C.). But, if Gandhara — and even the Punjab — had 
already 'been incorporated in the Persian empire during the 
reign of Cyrus, Greece and India must have known about each 
other earlier still. Land-routes within the AchsBmenian empire 
were particularly well-organized, so that a journey from Sardis 
to Susa took 3 months (Herod. V, 50-54). Ionians must have 
been long and sufficiently known, to the people of Gandhara 
before Panini since the great grammarian, who was himself a 
native of Gandhara, gives a special rule for the formation of 
the word Yavanani to denote (as Katyayana testifies) the 
Yavana or Ionian script ; and there is good reason to believe that 
Panini wrote about 500 B.C. 8 A sea-route connecting India 
with Babylon is attested by the Baveru Jataka, the form 
Baveru for Babylon showing passage through an Iranian medium. 


1 Richard Garb©, Philosophy of Ancient India , (Chicago, 1899)# 
p. 38. 

a Deb, J.P.A.S.B 1921, pp. 231 ff. (with Plates). 

3 The word Yavana primarily meant Ionian ; and we have no 

grounds to hold that the term had acquired, in Panini’s time, a more 

general signification. Ionic script and literature dominated Greece. 

For the date of Panini, see my forthcoming paper “ Panini and Puiiika ”, 

where connexion is traced with the family of Pradyota, son of Punika. 
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Even in the 7th century B.C., when the Medes were yet under 
republican rule, an Indian sage could visit Madra, i.e., Median 
territory in order to learn sacrificial rites. 1 In Magadha itself, 
the riding dynasty was of Susian origin since about 700 B.C. 2 * ; 
and Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, married a Madra 
princess. 

Thus, it is quite possible that pro-Persian intrigue 
had found congenial soil in Magadha before the reign of 
Dar£aka, the third and last descendant of Bimbis&ra. News 
of the overthrow of tyranny in Athens could also be easily 
communicated through Ionian visitors to Taxila, the capital of 
Gandhara, where men from all parts of India flocked for educa- 
tion and culture. There was ample scope, therefore, for Persian 
intrigue with Indian despots as well as for Ionian counter- 
propaganda amongst the Indian peoples shortly before 500 B.C. 
when we find popular revolts culminating in the double over- 
throw of tyranny in Magadha 'and in Avantl. 8 

II. Coalition under Udayana. 

The double overthrow of tyranny, in Magadha and in 
Avanti, ushered in a new epoch. It initiated an era of political 
union. The two States coalesced under the military leadership 
of Udayana, king of the intermediate country known as Vatsa, 
possibly with a view to meet the Persian menace. Romance 
has preserved recollections of this great event. And collateral 
evidence is not wanting. 4 * * * 

We have seen that Buddha and Mahavira were contem- 
poraries of each other, and that when they flourished, Pradyota 
was reigning in Avanti, and Bimbisara was reigning in Magadha. 
Buddha, according to Buddhist tradition, died early in the reign 
of Ajata6atru, the successor of Bimbisara . Mahavira, according 
to Jain tradition, died early in the reign of Palaka, the successor 
of Pradyota. Udayana Vatsa -raj a was a younger contemporary 
of both Pradyota and Ajatasatrti, since he married Vasavadatta, 
the daughter of Pradyota of Avanti, and had a second queen 
in Padmavati, the sister of Darsaka who succeeded Ajatasatru 
in Magadha. The Brhatkatha, as preserved to us in the Sanskrit 
redactions, the BrhatJcathd-manjari and the Kathdsaritsagara , 


1 Deb, 1925, pp. 205-10. 

2 Deb, J .A. O.S.*, Vol. 42, pp. 194 ff., and Vol. 45, pp. 72-5. 

8 The philosophy underlying the anti-tyrant movement finds forceful 
expression, in certain chapters of the Mahabharata ( e.g ., Anutas. 61, 
Santi, 92). 

4 Much of the ground covered in this section is identical with that 

in the present writer’s booklet Udayana Vatsardja (Calcutta, 1919), 

which was printed in a limited number and may not be accessible to 

many scholars now. The arguments are here revised, re-arranged, and 
supplemented. My main thesis, that Udayana is the link connecting 

Magadha with Avanti, was accepted by the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith. 
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contains a romantic description, wy similar to the story as 
depicted by Bhasa in his Pratij hayaitgandhardyana and Svapna- 
vdsavadattd , of how Udayana came to marry these two 
princesses. It further declares that Udayana deceived, as an 
indirect consequence of these politico-matrimonial alliances, the 
homage of both Avantl and Magadha. The Kathasaritsagara * 
declares, in fact, that Udayana undertook a digvijaya and Was 
very successful in his campaigns, being served by an excellent 
commander-in-chief and an excellent minister. But the narra- 
tion of these conquests is so palpably modelled on Kalidasa's 
description of Raghu’s digvijaya that scholars would be justified 
in regarding it as more poetical than real. The Brhatkatha-,, 
manjarl gives an earlier version of the story 1 This version is 
independent of Kalidasa, and seems to be based on genuine 
tradition. It declares that Udayana succeeded in conquering 
the King of Benares (who belonged to the Brahmadatta dynasty) 
and became a chakravartti monarch being ‘ worshipped * 
(piijita) by the kings of Avanti and of Magadha, and obeyed 
by his vassals. This is a modest scheme of conquest, capable 
of realization by a king who had married into the two royal 
Houses of Magadha and Avantl, both now overthrown by 
popular revolt. Such a digvijaya must be distinguished from 
the conventional digvijaya of poets wherein the hero is never 
permitted to stop short after conquering only three kingdoms in 
his immediate vicinity. 

The tradition that Udayana was a warrior-king is also 
preserved in Tibetan literature, as Rockhill relates in his 
Life of the Buddha (page 74). The same tradition is mentioned 
in a copperplate inscription, dated in the year 625 of the 
Saka era, in which King Vijayaditya Satyasraya institutes 
a comparison between himself and Vatsa-raja in having ‘ come 
safely through his obstacles and tranquilised the whole 
world by the support of his own arms \ The Ratnavali , ascribed 
to king Harsha (7th century A.D.), also contains clear indication, 
by way of prophecy, that the then current tradition regarded 
Udayana as having been a sdrvabhauma monarch with a wide 
extent of territory (Act IV). 2 


* Prof. Sylvain LtWi gives good grounds for connecting the Bjhat- 
katha with Ptolemy’s Geography, in point of time (Ltudes asiatiques , 
25th anniv. of Uecolejrancaise d'extr&me orient). Cf. Deb, I.H.Q . , Vol. VIII* 
pp. 474-5. • 

a The evidence is valuable as indicating that the records available 
to the royal author represented Udayana as a sdrvabhauma monarch. 
It is at least as valuable as the evidence of Bana, in his biography of 
Harsha, regarding various kings — Kaka varna (son of Sisunaka), Pradyota, 
Pushyamitra, Chandragupta (II), etc. : the details inspire confidence. 
Harsha vardhana, as an imperialist with a name clearly modelled on his 
predecessors ASoka-vardhana and Nandi- vardhana, would naturally 
require to be satisfied about the real history of Udayana before representing 
him as a sdrvabhauma emperor ; contact with Ceylon also may be historical* 
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if there be any tfutfoin these accounts, we may expect to 
get confirmation from other sources. The Brhatkatha account 
implies that Udayana, originally ruler of the small kingdom of 
which Kan^ambi was the capital, ultimately became master of 
Avant! and Magadha. If that was really the case, we ought to 
find hjm mentioned as ruler of Magadha, as well as of AvantI, 
in the dynastic lists of the Puranas. In the Vishnu-Purana 
list of Magadha monarchs we do notice the name £ Udayana 9 
as succeeding 4 Darbhaka 9 who is undoubtedly the ‘ Darsaka ’ 
of the Vayu Purajoia, This * Udayana 9 is called variously in 
different manuscripts of the Puranas ; the Bhagavata calls him 
f Ajaya 9 or < A jay a \ His successor is generally called 
4 Nandivardhana \ and the Bhagavata, according to Mr. Pargiter, 

‘ gives him the patronymic Ajeya ’, which indicates that Nandi- 
vardhana was the son of the monarch called £ Udayana 9 in the 
Vishnu. 

Similarly, in the Purana -list of AvantI Kings, we find 
Palaka succeeded by £ Ajaka ’ and his son e Nandivardhana \ 
Usually, it is true, the MSS: place a king £ ViSakhayupa 5 between 
4 Palaka ’ and £ Ajaka \ But we must correct this order in the 
light of the Mi’chchhakatika which places, as we have seen, 
‘Aryaka 9 ( = £ Ajaka’) just after ‘Palaka’. The spelling 

* Nandivardhana 9 is assured by Mt., BcL, V$., and Bh., as 
against Va., which has £ Vartivardhana \ It is difficult to 
avoid thinking that the name £ Ajaka \ given to the father of 
Nandivardhana of AvantI, can be equated with the name 

* Ajaya 9 or £ Ajaya ’, given by the Bhagavata to the father of 
Nandivardhana of Magadha ; Prakritic influence accounting for 
the transformation of lea to ya. The twofold identity of names 
can hardly be the work of accident : the monarch called 
‘ Udayana 9 in the Vishnu list of Magadha kings was probably 
also lord of AvantI. £ Ajaka 9 would thus be an epithet of 
Udayana, much as £ Srenika 9 was of Bimbisara, £ Kunika 9 of 
Ajata6atru, £ Mahasena 9 of Pradyota. It is worthy of remark 
that a Chinese commentator on Yuan Chwang applies to 
Udayana of Kau6ambi the epithet chu-ai, 1 signifying the 
God of Love, Kama, and £ Aja 9 also signifies Kama. We shall 
presently see how this important link re-appears in Tibetan 
tradition (pp. $43-44 infra). 

The history of the foundation of Pataliputra, as recorded 
by different authorities, furnishes another line of evidence 
confirming our conclusion. Yuan Chwang states that ‘ in the 
first 100 years after the Nirvana of Tathagata there was a king 
called Aioka (O’-shu-kia) who was the great grandson of 
BimbMraraja ; he changed his capital from Rajagrha to 
Pataliputra \ This £ ASoka 9 cannot be the Maurya A&oka, for 


* Watters, Yuan Chawng, I, 368. 
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the latter did "not flourish 4 in the first 100 years after the 
Nirvana and was certainly not 4 the great-grandson of 
Bimbisararaja That the ASoka contemplated here is not the 1 
£ A6oka-raja ’ to whom Yuan Chwang constantly rftferais proved 
by the circumstance that in tjiis instance only is he described 
as 4 a king called Asoka 5 and as 4 the great-grandson of 
Bimbisdra-raja — ways of expression indicating that he is 
introduced here for the first time and consciously distinguished 
from the 4 A6oka~raja ’ whom the pilgrim has mc^itidned many 
times already. On the other hand, he is easily identifiable with 
the monarch who is associated, in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Pur anas, with the removal of the capital to Kusumapura 
(= Pataliputra), and was, according to the Pur&nas, the fourth 
king from Bimbisara, — the counterpart of Yuan Chwang’s 
statement # that 4 A6oka who removed the capital from 
Kajagrha to Pataliputra, was the 4 great-grandson 5 of (fourth 
in descent , instead of fourth in order , from) Bimbisara. He is 
identical with the monarch called 4 Udayana ’ in the Vishnu, 
and was the father and predecessor of Nandivardhana. 

He must also be the same as Kalasoka of the Burmese tradi- 
tion, since the Burmese ascribed to Kalasoka the removal of the 
capital of Pataliputra. In the Mahavamsa, too, Pupphapura 
(=Skt. Pushpapura or Kusumapura) is mentioned for the first 
time in connexion with Kalasoka. In the Dlpavamsa, also, 
Pataliputra is alluded to for the first time in connexion with 
4 Asoka ’ who is distinguished from the Mauryan A6oka and is 
alternatively called 4 Kalasoka ’ in this chronicle. 1 Besides, 
according to these Sinhalese authorities, this 4 Asoka ’ or 
4 Kalasokk 5 lived about a hundred years after the death of 
Buddha while the Maurya ASoka is placed by these authorities 
more than two hundred years after the Nirvana. 

Tayanath also seems to give the Tibetan version of the same 
tradition when he says that 4 Kamasoka * or 4 A6oka son of 
Nemita, was given by his father the town of Pataliputra 4 as an 
appanage ’. That the king styled Kamasoka in the Tibetan 
records was the same as the king styled Kalasoka in the Sinhalese 
chronicles follows from the fact that the Second Buddhist Council 
is stated by Taranath to have been held in the reign of Kamasoka, 
under the auspices of Nandin, 2 while the Sinhalese accounts 


1 Dipavarhm (ed. Oldenburg), V. 25. In another*plaoe (ibid., V. 99) 
Kalasoka is confounded with ‘ Susunaga \ showing that the authorities 
drawn upon for the history of Sisunaga were in conflict ; so that we 
-cannot safely rely in every detail on the dynastic succession in Magadha 
as given in the Sinhalese Chronicle. The author of the Mahavamsa also 
was primarily interested in Buddhism, not in the dynastic succession in 
Magadha. Cf. p, 349, n. infra. 

2 Nandi (-Vardhana) seems to have been made a king in his father's 
lifetime. Thereby is explained the long reign-pefiod assigned to him in 
the Puranas under the Magadhan enumeration. I have shown that 
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represent it as having been convened in the reign of Kalasoka. 
The name 4 K&masoka ’ is directly comparable to the appellation 
ch*u-ai (s=Kflma, the god of Love) applied, as we have seen, by 
a Chinese commentator of Yuan Chwang to Udayana of 
Kau&ambi. It will be observed that, whereas in the Tibetan 
tradition the epithet 4 Kama * is applied to a prince of 
Pataliputra, in the Chinese tradition it is applied to Udayana, 
a Knrn prince pr im arily associated with Kau^ambl. The name 
‘ Nemita in the Tibetan Tradition, connects itself naturally 
with k Nemi-chakra an ancestor of Udayana, who removed 
his Capital from Hastinapura to Kausambl. The Dlpavamsa 
(5, 30, 37), too, relates that ‘ Nemiya ’ was followed by his son 
and grandson in succession, after which came 4 A6oka, the 
inaugurated prince \ The son of Kamasoka, named 4 Nandin 
by Taranath, is obviously 4 Nandivardhana ’ of the Puranas ; 
the element vardhana being optionally dropped as in Asoka - 
vardhana (the name of A6oka in Vishnu Purana) and Harsha- 
vardhana } 

Hemchandra, the Jaina writer, speaks of 4 Udayin ’ as 
the founder of Pataliputra, and adds that 4 He became a 
powerful monarch of whom the other kings stood in great awe ’ 

4 Once a king who had incurred his displeasure 

was dethroned by him and died in the flight ’. 2 The Mahavamsa 
account of the second Buddhist Council held at VaiSali also 
implies the ecclesiastical suzerainty of Kalasoka of Pupphapura 
over Avanti and KauSambl. His political suzerainty is implicit 
not only in the circumstance that he is the only king approached 
by priests coming from KosambI, Paveyya, and Avanti, but also 
in the fact that these priests are described as hastening from 
‘ provincial towns ’ to the capital Pupphapura where Kalasoka 
resided. 8 

That Avanti and Magadha were united under one sceptre 
on the death of Palaka follows also from a well-known Jaina 
reckoning which starts with Palaka’s accession to the throne of 
Avanti, but jumps to what would be usually regarded as a 


Mahapadma was crowned in 412 B.C. ( J.P.A.S.B . , 1925, pp. 231 ££.). 
Retaining Udayana’s reign-period (33 years), we should reduce that of 
Nandivardhan and Mahanandin to about 55 years m order to arrive at 
544 B.C. as the date of Buddha’s death corresponding to Ajat’s 8th year. 
Under the Avanti enumeration, the total (138 years) carries us back ta 
528 B.C. as the year of Palaka’s accession, conforming to the traditional 
date of Mahavira’s death. 

1 See the above note. 

2 Paristshtaparvan , VI (Bib., Ind.). 

8 tato Pupphapuram gat a 

vadimsu Kalasokassa narindassa a lajjamo : 

Mahavanaviharamhi vasama Vajjibhumiyam ganhissama viharam'ti 
gdmavSsika bhikkhavo ^gachchhanti maharaja patisedhaya te’ iti (Mahav. 

IV, 31-33). 
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distinctively Magadhan landmark — the beginning of the ruler 
of the Nandas. The Jaina Harivamsa, in repeating what seems* 
to be the very same reckoning, says that Avanti, alter Palaka’s 
reign, went over to kings of (the race) of Arjuna (Vtjayabhubhujd 
where Vijaya— Arjuna). 1 The reckoning takes no account ot 
any Pradyota king after Palaka, and thus indicates the 
amalgamation of Avanti with Magadha, after Palaka. 

The Mrcchakatika also declares, as already noticed, that a 
change of dynasty took place in Avanti after Palaka who was- 
dethroned in favour of 4 Ary aka 5 . Ary aka however is represent^ d,. 
owing apparently to the exigencies of dramatic art, as a cowherd 
(i gopdladaraka ), and describes himself in Act VII as gopala- 
pralcrti which term may perhaps be regarded as containing a 
veiled refeipice to Udayana’s 4 permanent epithet ’, Vatsa- 
raja ( = * lord of calves’, literally). This idea seems to be 
supported by the fact that Sarvilaka, who helps 4 Aryaka 5 ta 
escape from the prison into which he had been put by P&laka, 
compares himself, in a soliloquy, to Yaugandharayana, and. 
Aryaka to Udayana. 2 * 

Possibly, therefore, both Darsaka of Magadha and Palaka 
of Avanti were unpopular monarchs, and Udayana had the 
people on his side when he essayed to become the political 
head of a great State stretching from the the Bay of Bengal to 
the Arabian Sea. 

It might be said, perhaps, that the evidence of the Puranas 
on this point is untrustworthy, particularly that of the Vishnu 
Purana which explicitly makes the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti 
succeed the Barhadrathas of Magadha, being itself succeeded 
by the Saisunaga dynasty, thus militating against the syn- 
chronism between Darsaka and Palaka. But I take only the 
form of the name 4 Udayana ’ from the Vishnu which, though 
confused ’in other details, often gives the proper names correctly ; 
e.g., the name Vindusara, of the Maurya dynasty, has been 
corrupted in all other Puranas, but preserved in the Vishnu. 


1 See Mahabharata, IV, 44. The Jaina work is modelled on the 

Hindu HarivamSa, itself a supplement to the Mahabharata. A elan* 
calling itself Arjundyana issued coins c. 100 B.C. and is mentioned by 
Samudragupta. , * 

2 Or, was the tradition already distorted by popular etymology of 

the epithet ‘ Vatsa-raja ’ ? The Mrch . was composed in the Kushan 

period when coins bearing images of ‘ Nana ’ were still known as ‘ Nanaka ’ 

(Wilson, Ar. Antiqua , p. 364) but not yet as ‘Dinara-’. It is later than 
Bhasa’s Charudatta which has no reference to the story of Aryaka, although 
complete in four Acts (as shown by the statement of Cheti at the end — 
pi am me, amudankanadaam samvuttan, where amuda, Skt. amrta, 
means * four ’). It is curious to note that, in Mahabh&rata, IV, where 
Arjuna reveals himself to IJttara as bearing the designations Vijaya, etc.. 
the occasion is a war for redeeming cows ; and his victory was followed by 
the marriage of his son Abhimanyu with Uttara’s sister. The union* 
brought forth Parikshit, ancestor of Udayana. 
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M$ regards the cfesarge tkat 4 the Puranas 9 make the Saisunaga 
4y*j»sty succeed t£e -dynasty of Pradyota, it may be pointed 
out that the*Matsya text, properly interpreted, is not at variance 
with the known fact that the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti 
was contemporaneous with the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha. 
The Pr&dyota enumeration in Matsya begins with the statement : 
Baihadratheshvatlteshu Vitihotreshvavantlshu 
Pulikah svaminam hatva svaputramabhishekshyati. 

The prose order is : — 

' Barhadratheshu atlteshu Vltihotreshu (cha atiteshu), 
Avantishu Pulikah svaminam hatva svaputramabhishe- 
kshyati. 

4 When the Barhadrathas will have ceased to exist, as also 
the Vitihotras, in Avanti, Pulika 1 will kill his master and make 
his own son king.’ This son, as the subsequent verse shows, 
was Pradyota. 2 Now, the Barhadrathas were kings of Magadha 
.( Magadha ye Bfihadrathdh) , not kings of Avanti. Sisunaga was 
also a king of Magadha, since he is stated to have ruled at 
Girivraja, the then capital of Magadha. It was he who, 
according to the Matsya, succeeded the Barhadrathas in 
Magadha. This is clearly indicated in the statement : 

hatva tesharh ya6ah kritsnam SiSunako bhavishyati— 
where tesham refers not to the Pradyotas, who ruled in Avanti? 
but to the Barhadrathas, who ruled in Magadha. 

But, it may be asked, are not 4 Nandivardhana ’ and his 
father 4 Udayana ’ included in the Saisunaga enumeration ? 
How, then, could this Udayana be a Paurava which Udayana of 
Xau6ambi certainly was ? The fact is that all the MSS. of the 
Puranas do not enumerate these kings as Saisunagas. A very 
old and remarkable Vayu MS., after mentioning £ Mahanandin \ 
the successor of Nandivardhana, in the Magadha enumeration, 
sums up in this way : 

sankhyaya bhavitara vai Sisunagadayo nripah, 

indicating that all the kings referred to here were not descended 
from Sisunaga. A Bhagavata MS., in the library of the Asiatic 
'Society of Bengal, also gives a similar reading : 
Sisunag&daya^chaite 

Similarly, tjie enumeration, in the Avanti list, of 4 Ajaka ’ 
and 4 Nandivardhana \ along with the Pradyota dynasty, does 
not imply that these two kings belonged to that dynasty. In 


1 The reading in Va. genly is Sunika. We should emend the name 
to Punilca or Punaha in the light of Bana’s Harsh acharitam, VI. 

* This interpretation is accepted in the Cambridge History of India , 
Vol. I, p. 311. where reference is given to my booklet Udayana Vatmrdja 
((Calcutta, 1919). 
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fact, the Matsya does not call them ' Prfidyotas * and in giving' 
the total (apparently) of the reign-periods as 52 years, indicates 
that the Pradyota dynasty came to an end after P&laka, since 
Pradyota is uniformly assigned a reign-period of 53 years and 
his son and successor, Palaka, is said in the Vayu to have 
reigned for 24 years, while the Matsya ascribes to him a reign 1 * 
of 28 years. A '' 

A third, objection which might be raised is that tldayana 
(jf KauSambI is mentioned in the PUranic Hst of Paurava te&gp* 
where he is stated to have been succeeded, not by Nandivardhapa, 
but by Vahlnara, and Vahlnara is succeeded, not by Mah5nan<m r 
but by Dandapani. Are we to suppose, then, that Nandi- 
vardhana ruled over Avanti and Magadha, While Vahlnara* 
another s op. of Udayana, reigned at Kau6ambl ? The supposition 
is by no means so absurd as it appears at first sight. That such 
joint, rule was an established practice in the fourth century 
B.C.,can be inferred from a passage in the Kautillya Arthasastra — 
kulasya va bhavedrajyam kulasangho hi durjayah. 

This passage has been wrongly interpreted by Mr, Shamasastry, 
the learned translator of the Arthasastra. It implies joint rule 
among rajaputrafy of the same kula, since it occurs at the close 
of the chapter on rdjaputra-rakshanam. What seems to me 
to give additional support to this supposition is that a king 
called 4 Visakhayupa’ is introduced into the Avanti list in 
many Puranic MSS. His position in the list appears to be 
doubtful. But, as shown above, we should regard Visakhayupa 
as having come after Nandivardhana. He was thus a contem- 
porary of* Mahanandin of Magadha, and may have been his 
kinsman. It may be noted in passing that the names Nandi- 
vardhana, Visakhayupa, Mahanandi, and Dandapani connect 
themselves with the god $iva who seems to have been the god 
to whoin these princes paid their devotions. The name 
ViSakhayupa occurs in the Kalki Purana as belonging to a 
king who flourished towards the close of the ‘ Kali * age. Now, 
the ‘ Kali ’ age, according to an old reckoning noted in the 
Puranas, began with the accession of Parikshit and lasted for 
1,000 yearsi. Our ViSakhayupa also flourished, if this reckoning 
be accepted, towards the close of the ‘Kali’ age, since 
Mahanandin, his contemporary, was the father of Mahapadma 
whose coronation, according to the Puranas, took place 1015 or 
1050 years after the birth of Parikshit, I fra ve elsewhere 1 
endeavoured to show that Nandivardhana and ^Mahanandin 
represent the earlier Nandas {purvananda) as distinguishable 
from Mahapadma’s line of later Nandas (mvananda). It seems 
that Vahlnara, Dandapani, V i4akhayupa , etc., are to be classed 


1 1918, p. 92 & Of. Vol. VIII* pp, 466-79 

where I have further discussed the matter. 
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with these ‘ earlier J Nandas. Our supposition thus allows some 
credit to the ancient" tradition that 4 the Nandas 5 ruled con- 
foititly. It significant to note in this connexion that, according 
to the Mahavamsa, Kalasoka, identifiable with Udayana, had 
ten soils who conjointly ruled the empire. 1 

A fourth objection may be founded on the circumstance 
that, according to a story current in the 7th century A. IX, 
Udayana caused a sandalwood statue of Buddha to be made 
already when Buddha was alive. This is manifestly an invention 
because archaeology teaches us, firstly , that Indian sculptors, 
•down at least to the 2nd century B.C., were content to represent 
Buddha by symbols like the footprint or the wheel ; and secondly , 
that the earliest statues of Buddha are not only of Hellenistic 
craftsmanship and found most copiously in Gandhara, but 
liave in many cases the head of a Greek god — a device that 
would have been entirely unnecessary if there were already an 
indigenous model to go upon. 2 It may be mentioned that the 
Jains have a similar story crediting Udayana with the erection 
of a statue of Mahavlra. Here, too, archaeology discredits the 
account. The earliest images of Mahavlra appear unmistakably 
modelled on their Buddhist prototypes ; and since the first 
statues of Buddha must have been constructed centuries after 
Iiis time, it becomes impossible to believe that any image of 
Buddha or Mahavlra could have been set up by Udayana. 
Indeed, the occurrence of the story in traditions of two rival 
sects, Buddhist and Jain, points to the conclusion that sectarian 
eagerness to claim a devotee in Udayana lies at the bottom of 
the tale. 

Pious imagination was in like manner responsible for 
the view that Udayana was born on the same day as Buddha. 
There is nowhere in Pali canonical literature any indication that 
Udayana was a contemporary of Buddha ; the reference to Bodhi 
as a son of Udayana in the foreword to a Jataka story (3. 157) 
written several centuries after Buddha, being a mistake, 
since Bodhi was a prince of the Bhagga country. Nor does the 
reference to Udayibhadda as a son (kumara) of Ajatasattu in 
Digha Nikaya (Samannaphala sutta) prove that Ajat. was 


1 Mahav. V. Kalasoka had a sister called Nandi ( ibid IV) who 
was of a ‘ pious disposition \ 

2 The ‘ wheel ’ occurs on coins of Menander, famed as Milinda or 
Milindra in Buddhtet literature ; no image of Buddha had as yet come into 
being. Upon coins Qf Kanishka, the image (explicitly designated Boddo) 
appears already stereotyped in form ; so that the first images must have 
been made later than Menander and considerably earlier than Kanishka. 
The innovation may perhaps be ascribed to Maues who continued the 
Hellenistic traditions of the Indo -Greeks in his mintage and in whose 
Teign was inscribed the Taxila Copperplate recording deposit of Buddha’s 
relics by an official. Maues perhaps figures Buddha on his coin-type 

Elephant : seated figure 5 (Whitehead, P.M.C. , PI. x, 31 ; ef. ibid., PI. xvii, 
.29, for a coin of Kozola Kadaphas with an undoubted Buddha figure). 
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succeeded by Udayibhadda as represented in the Mah&vaifaea. 
Finally, the omission of Anuruddha and Munda from the Puranic 
list of Magadha kings cannot be held to impugn tfyfc accuracy of 
Puranic tradition, as Anuruddha and Munda may 'frell have 
been epithets of two of the several successors to Udayana. 1 

It seems, therefore, to be very reasonable to conclude 
that the Brhatkatha account of the dig -vi jay a of Udayana 
Vatsa-raja is not pure imagination, but that it is based on genuine 
tradition. Udayana Vatsa-raja thus emerges before us as * the 
first Emperor of India since the great Civil War, under whom 
were first united the three kingdoms of Magadha, Vatsa, and 
AvantL To him belongs the credit of having made Pataliputra 
the Imperial city. His military achievements were probably 
helped by popular movements in his favour, and he is still 
cherished in popular memory as an ideal king, full of romance, 
and full of jnajesty. 

III. Consolidation under Mahdpadma. 

It is interesting to observe how the Greeks to the West, 
like the Indians to the East, of the Persian Empire, joined 
hands in a confederacy against Persia. Achsemenian ambition 
to shatter the surge of Hellenic nationalism received an effective 
check from a combination of Hellenic States ; first, inchoately, 
under the hegemony of Sparta (480-79 B.C.) ; then, organically, 
under the leadership of Athens (478 B.C.). Preliminary to the 
combination (510 B.C.), Athens had expelled Hippias, the pro- 
Persian tyrant ; her example having been followed, further 
West, in ’Rome. 

In India, about 500 B.C., Dar^aka of Magadha was deposed, 
and Pi|$aka of Avanti killed, in a popular rising ; and both 
Magadha and Avanti submitted to Udayana of Vatsa. After 
Udayana’s death, his empire became a federation amongst his 
sons, and the federation lasted till 412 B.C., when Mahapadma 
crowned himself as the ‘ sole monarch ’ of an empire evidently 
including Magadha, Vatsa, Avanti, and other kingdoms, after 
‘ uprooting all kings \ Henceforward, we find no vassal-king 
and no confederacy. Mahapadma’s motive for this procedure 

1 The Sinhalese list * of Magadha kings seems to be derived mainly 
from the Pali canonical literature which is said (Mahav. Ch. XXXIII) 
to have been first reduced to writing in the reign of ^atta Gamani (1st 
century B.C.). If is not likely that any record of an earlier period 
existed in Ceylon regarding the names or order of succession of Magadhan 
monarchs which had to be built up, for purposes of a reconstructed 
chronology, out of the incidental references in the canonical literature, 
mainly. Cf. the Divyavadana list (ed. Cowell, p. 369) and p. 343, n. 1 supra. 
Anuruddha may stand for Aniruddha , a name of Siva, which would 
immediately be related to Nandivardhana , etc. of like import (p. 347 supra). 
Mun<ia seems to be a nickname (=* Bald ’) applied to a king of Pataliputra 
otherw’iaa unknown. 
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* * 

A Stated m the Ppranaft : he was 4 prompted by prospective 
wefetth *. Ceylon tradition calls his son DJmm-imnda owing to 
his reputed Agreed for wealth. 1 We are at once reminded of 
Darius rVhose imperial organization mad t e him 4 sole monarch \ 
witlt Subordinate governors known as 4 satraps ’ over different 
provinces, each bound to pay annual tributes, not in kind as 
formerly, but in gold and silver. For this reason, Herodotus 
(III. 89) tells us, and because he 4 made profit of everything’, 
Darius was regarded as a ‘ trader ’ by the Persians. But the 
system thus introduced by him was perpetuated by his 
successors. And Mahapadma seems to have profited by 
the Persian example. 2 

In yet another particular, contemporary Persia served 
as Mahapadma’s model. Darius II, nicknamed Nothus, 
was an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I, and game to the Persian 
throne in 424 B.C., after killing his legitimate half-brother. 
Mahapadma, too, was the son of Mahanandin by a &udra mother, 
and came to the Indian throne in 412 B.C., apparently to the 
exclusion of legitimate claimants. 3 The Bh., and Vs., Puranas 
describe him further as having been a-dharmiJca, not conforming 
to dharma and anullanghita-sasana ; one whose Msana was 
never transgressed \ . In other words, he made his sdsana 
or royal order superior to the dharma on law of the land. This 
was a new departure in the constitutional history of India to 
which the Puranic compilers could only find a legendary parallel 
in Bhargava (Parasu-Rama). 4 We can hardly help connecting 
this innovation with the Persian maxim that the King’s word 
was Law. In the Kautiliya A.-8. (Ill, the .principle is 
clearly enunciated : — * 

dharmaScha vyavaharaScha charitram rajasasanam 
vivadartha^chatushpadah pa^chimah purvabadbljfcah 
tatra satye sthito dharmo vvavaharastu sakshishu 
charitram sangrahe pumsam rajfiamajna tu sasanam. 

Here, clearly, Sdsana, defined m 4 royal order is placed highest, 
and dharma , said to be ‘ founded on truth ’, comes last, in the 
estimation of judges in a court of Law. The Kautiliya 
continues : — 

1 In on© of Pargiter’s MSS., the sons of Mahapadma are called 
Sahalyadi, ‘ Sahali and others * ; we have Sahatm also in Divyavaddna 
(ed. Cowell, p, 309) where a list of Magadhan monarchs is given, some- 
what like the hat in the Sinhalese chronicles, but radically divergent 
from the Puranas. 

* Ctesias, who resided in the Persian Court c. 400 B.C„ gives details 
of friendly relations between the Persian monarch and the * King of the 
Indians \ 

* Deb in ,LP. <4 1925, pp. 211 ff. 

* It is tempting tp comiect the name Para4u-Rama with Persia. 
Persians are known to Panini and Vedic literature as Pcvr&u, possibly 
related to param* a Babyl.-Assyr. root denoting ‘ to slay 
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r&jfiah svadhajrmah svargSya piajfi i, dh&rmepa rakshituh 
arakshiturva ksheptprva mithyada^^mafco > nyathS 
dandohi kevalo lokarn param ch’emam pb^f r&kshati 
rijfia putre cha Satraneha yath&dosham samamAhritab* 

A king who does, as he should, protect his subjects in* 
accordance with dharma, attains heaven ; if he does not, or if 
he inflicts unjust punishments on them, he goes to heE It 4a 
only when ‘the king punishes each strictly according to^hjjs 
guilt, equally if the jpiilty person be his own Am aiftd if 
happens to be an enemy, that punishment can afford ptotecllpn 
to the king in this world and in the next. This is obviouily 
a mere commendation which, if followed, would avoid conflict 
between Sdsana and dharma. 

Contrast this with the attitude pf Dharma^astras teuch as 
the Manava where the king is enjoined \o administer law as 
laid down in the dharmasdstra. The later code of Yajilavalkya 
characteristically remarks : — 4 Dharmasdstra is superior to artha- 
sdstra — this is well-established \ In the Kautiliya, on the other 
hand, dharmasdstra is regarded as subordinate to arthasastra ; 
accordingly, it has a section named dhamasthiya setting forth a 
code of Law, founded no doubt on older dharmaSastras , but 
subjected to the arthasastra doctrine that the king’s word over- 
rides the Code. In a later abridgment of the Kautiliya, the Kaman- 
dakiya Witisara, there is, significantly, no section corresponding 
to the dharmasthiya : dharmaSdstra has evidently now regained, 
its former status and is no longer dependent on arthasastra. 

The subordination of dharmasdstra to arthasastra was thus 
an episodje in the history of Hindu law. It did not however 
commence with the Kautiliya. In the dharmasthlya section of 
that treatise, as in many other sections pertaining to arthaSdstra 
propei|p*re-Kautiliya authorities are cited and discussed, and 
Kautilyk's own opinions, when they differ from the authorities* 
are duly set forth. Had dharmasdstra been newly brought 
under arthaSdstra by K., we might expect a discussion on the 
innovation. Indeed, we find K., citing (I. 7 and 8. 3) the 
ParaSaras, an older school, for the view that 4 dharma and kama 
are rooted in artha \ When precisely the view was first pro- 
pounded we do not know. But we may be sure that the 1 view 
found favour with th^ Wandas overthrown by K. This follows 
from a consideration or one of the closing verses of his A-S. ; — 
yena Sastram cha siastram cha Nandarajagata cha bhu 
amarshen’ oddhrtan’yaiu tena sastram idam kytam. 

The plural in uddhrtdni shows that all the three — Sdstra f 
Sastra , and bhu — are claimed to have been 4 rescued * by 
Kautilya, prompted by amarsha . ‘ Rescued ’ from what or 
from whom ? In the case of bhu, there is the explicit statement 
that the bhu or 4 Soil 9 had been in possession of * the Wanda 
Kings \ The absence pf any other explicit statement in the 
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^ases of Sdstra ansi Sastra shows that these two also were rescued 
front the hands of the Nandas. In the case of Sdstra , indeed, 
no other supposition is tenable; for sdstra means 4 arms’, i.e., 

* army \ * How then are we to understand the assertion, that 
Sdstra "was rescued by K. from the possession of the Nandas. 
Sdstra literally means 4 a body of laws 5 ; or, more succinctly, 
4 Law \ The occurrence of sdstra along with Sastra confirms 
this interpretation. So, the Nanda kings had made themselves 
masters of Sdstra, sastra , and bhu — the Law, the Army, the Soil fr 
And K., goaded by a sense of wrong? rescued these from 
them. 

Here is another indication of Achsemenian influence on 
the Nandas ; they were, like their contemporary monarchs in 
Persia, not only masters of the Law , but also masters of the 
Soil. The point whether ancient Indian kings regarded them- 
selves as masters of the Soil has been much debated. Let us 
look at the facts. Megasthenes attests Mauryan claims to 
ownership of Soil. Indian literature of the 4 Vedic ’ period 
(c. 1200-600 B.C.) shows no trace of such a claim. It was 
therefore formulated in the period between, say, 600 B.C., 
and 300 B.C., The A-&. evidence discussed above throws the 
lower limit back to c. 400 B.C. It is difficult not to concede 
that the idea came from Persia. The * Persian king regarded 
himself not only as the owner of the Soil, but also as the owner 
of the Waters within his realm ; that is why Darius demanded 
from Amyntas earth and water as tokens of submission. Thus, 
the commentator to the A-&., shows himself versed in tradi- 
tional lore when he says : — 

raja bhume’rpati’rdrshtah sastrajnair udakasya cha 
tabhyamanyat tu yaddravyam tatra svamyam kutumbi- 
nam. 

* Those who know the sdstra are aware that the king is owner 
of both the earth and the water. Except over these two, 
cultivators (Jcutumbinah) hav« ownership over everything else \ 
Katyayama also says : 

bhusvami tu smrto raja nanyadravyasya sarvada 
tatphalasya hi shadbhagam prapnuyat nanyathaiva tu 

* The king is always remembered to be master of the Soil ; he 
is not master of any other thing (grown on the Soil). That is 
Why he is entitled to a sixth part of produce of the soil. Other- 
wise (i.e., if he "were not owner of the Soil), this (sixth part) 
would not have been his \ 

IV. Bureaucracy. 

•The elaborate bureaucratic machinery of government out- 
lined in the Kautillya Arthasastra owes something to the 
.administrative system obtaining in the Achsemenian Empire as 
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organized under Darius and his successors. After his conquest 
of Sind, Darius divided his empire into provinces which he 
placed under ‘ satraps ’ ( khshathrapdmn , lit. * protector of the 
realm ’). The allied term kshatrapa is known to lfave been 
introduced into Incua by Iranian invaders in the second 
century B.C. The Kshaharatas, of whom the best-known is 
Nahapana, 1 * were probably the first to use this title! Its use, 
however, was apparently confined to non-indigenous rulers— 
g, circumstance indicating that it was all along regarded as 
essentially foreign! In Persia, the term was not merely applied 
to the provincial heads but also to officials under them Who 
had jurisdiction over smaller districts. The obvious inference 
is that th# imperial organization was looked upon as a group 
of homogeneous units, the administration tapering down from 
the Great King to district-heads not improperly designated 

* satraps ’ or protectors of the realm. In the Kautiliya Artha- 
Sastra, we find that provincial governors known as samahartds 
had charge of the janapadas or provinces which were parcelled 
out among smaller rulers termed gopas and sthanikas ; while the 
towns containing fortifications were placed under the charge 
of Mayors or nagarakas who discharged parallel functions 
and employed gopas and sthanikas , like the samahartd. In this 
way, homogeneity in administration was sought to be maintained. 
The smaller satraps of Persia thus correspond to the gopas of 
Kautilya : and it is certainly tempting to explain gopa as 

* protector of the realm ’ (go-pa=:gdm prthivim pdti rakshati) — 
an explanation authorised by Kshirasvamin in his gloss to 
Amarakosha. 

One of the principal functions of the Persian satrap was 
to collect the taxes, partly in kind, partly in coin. The samd- 
Jiarta was likewise entrusted, in the Indian scheme, with the 
task of .collecting revenue ; and Kautilya is careful to stress the 
capital importance of finance (kosapurvas sarvdrambhah, tasmdt 
purvam kosam aveksheta — Arthasastra, II, 8). An Officer known 
as the scmnidhata , who received a salary equal to that of the 
samahartd , was placed in charge of several ‘ houses ’ such as 
Treasury (ko^agrha), Merchandise (panyagrha), Forest-produce 
(kupyagrha), Armoury (ayudhagara), and Victuals (koshthagara). 
These departments were maintained at the expense of the 
samahartd ; Kautilya ihcludes them under 4 the body of expenses ’ 
(vyaya-6ariram) incurred by the samahartd (Artha&astra, II, 6). 
K. adds, by way of advice, that the wise samdhartd should see 
to the increase in income and decrease in expenditure ; so that 
we may take the samdhartd to have been invested with the 
power of increasing the income and diminishing the expenditure 
in his province. The sannidhdtd , on the other hand, had no 


1 Nahap&na was supplanted by Gautamiput^a SatakarnI who founded 

the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. ; see Deb, Zeit. /. 1. u. Ir, t 1922, pp. 250 ff. 
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'■ ^ilc^"|ioW6r ;, what he received and what he spent were to be 
tWy, feted, and the balance shown, He should, adds K., 
acquaint himself with the record of incomes for the last century — 
a piece df advice showing that the institution of samdhartd 
and mnnidhdta was at least a century olci when the A-S. was 
written. 

These Conclusions are corroborated by a passage in 
the Kautiliya (VIII, 4) which cites the opinion of K. against 
his predecessors in politics {dcharyah) concerning oppression^ 
and obstructions likely to be caused by these two officers ; 
the earlier opinion was that the sannidhdtd can oppress by 
corruption end abuse of power, while the samdhartd being set 
over a Secretariat (karariddhishthita) enjoys a lplbwn profit 
(pradishtaphalopabhogi ) . K. says that the sannidhdtd receives 
into the treasury what is receivable and fixed as such by others, 
while the samdhartd first secures money for himself and then 
makes or unmakes money for. the King, — or deals with what 
wealth he receives from others as if he believes it to be his oWn. 

' The Persian satrap was held in check by a Secretary or 
Controller of the Revenue attached to each satrap denominated 
grammatistes by Herodotus. What his duties exactly were is 
obscure, the designation being derivable from Gk. ypappa 
which may mean ‘ state-papers * or ‘ accounts \ It is clear, 
however, that he was an important official charged with the 
task of keeping watch over the satrap in addition to his duties 
connected with gramma. This aspect of Achaemenian administra- 
tion deserves particular study in connexion with the espionage 
system prevailing in the Kautilyan scheme. Dasius depended,, 
and had to depend, on an efficient Secret Service for the pre- 
servation of the pax Persica. The spies were known as the 
Eyes and Ears ’ of the King : through them the king could, as 
it were, see and hear what was going on within his empire. 

In the Kautiliya we find an office called the akshapatala where- 
in were deposited the state-papers, the accounts, and records of 
the Intelligence Department, It was from this office that the 
adhyakshdh or Overseers of the different departments were 
appointed by the king. We are at once led to think of an 
explanation of the term aksha-patala. It must be connected 
with adhi-aksha, literally, ‘ overseer \ Aksha-patala would 
thus signify 4 group of eyes In later literature, akshapatalika 
denoted judge evidently because the king had been performing 
a double duty, that of the Supreme Judge and also that of 
presiding over the ateha-patala. The idea that spies are the 
king s eyes appears in the epithet cdracakshus applied to kings 
uf()en enough in literature posterior to the Kautiliya. Regarding 
3* ?*** * o®** 8 tempted to make a suggestion. The accounts 
filed m the akshapatala office are directed to be heard, a process 
analogous to the older method of audit. Information com* 
municated through espionage by mahamatras was also heard 
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sometimes. The spies thus constituted the * Eyes 9 1 
‘ Ears ’ of the king. i ' 

In the Indian sy atera > as in the Persian, strict 
was enforced, and no oorhiptioh was tolerated. *Th0 
specifically lays dowifthe maxim * no mercy ’ for officers proved 
guilty of embezzlement. « * 

In Persia, the satrap not only collected the revsn$$ } 
he supervised agriculture, looked to the security of Ike roa&s, 
put down robbery and brigandage, controlled suborc^fte 1 
districts and the subject tribes and cities. , ^ * 

In India* the samdharta not only collected the* reveJfoa ; 
he also supervised agriculture^ looked to the roads, controlled >i 
subordinate districts and cities, and with the help of spies, 
discovered and put down crimes. 

About half a century after Darius} < we find the satrap 
administering justice — a function normally discharged by the 
kirfg himself as the Supreme Judge and 1 law-bearers ’ (databara) 
appointed by the king. 

The law-courts in India of the Kautiliya were presided 
over by judges called dharnuisthSfa * appointed by the king. In 
the earlier period, they exercised both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. Later, two separate courts were constituted— the dharma - 
sthiya and the kantaka^odhana, the One presided over by dharma- 
sthah, the other presided over by pradeshtarah, both under the 
samdharta. 


Under the early Achasmenians, the military was outside 
the satrap's jurisdiction ; not only the Generalissimo designated 
karanos (O.P. Kara, ‘ army ’) but also all commanders of 
fortresses throughout the empire were royal officers obeying only 
the royal mandates. Later, the satraps came to control the 
Army, and this led to a serious weakening of the central Govern- 
ment, until at last Alexander overthrew the Achaemenians and 
adopted the satrapal system for his new empire which, in its 
turn, soon broke up into kingdoms under his generals, Seleucus 
and others. 

In the Indian scheme, the Army was under the charge of 
the senapati or Generalissime who, according to a scale of 
salaries set forth in the Kautiliya, received the highest pay 
possible to an officer of State. The different units of the army— 
infantry, cavalry, chariotry, elephantry— were under the 
administrative jurisdiction of their respective 4 overseers * or 
superintendents who were all royal officers, • 

Mauryan imperialism is thus seen to be the result of India’s 
reaction to the Persian stimulus operating since the days of 
Cyrus and Darius the Great, An empire begot an empire. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1933. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Monday, the 6th February, 1933, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present : 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal, Patron. 

The Hon’bl^ Mr. Justice C. 0. Ghose, Kt., Barrister- 
at-JLaw, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 


Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Harwell, Lt.-Col. N. 

Basu, The Hon’ble Mr. B. K. 
Basu, Mr. N. M. 

Basu, Mr. N. N. 

Bhattacharjee, Dr. U. C. 
Bhattacharyya, Mr. Bisweswar 
Bhose, Mr. J. C. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

Bose, Mr. H. M. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
Brahmachary, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Chakravarty, Mr. K. 

Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 

Chatterji, Dr. S. K. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. 

Cleghorn, Miss M. L. C. 

Darbari, Mr. M. D. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

De, Mr. A. C. 

De, Lt.-Col. J. C. 

Deb, Kumar H. K. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Driver, Mr. D. C. 

Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Fawcus, Mr. L. R. 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M. C. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghosh, Dr. P. N. 

Ghosh, Mr. S. C. 

Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 

Guha, Dr. B. S. 

Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 

and ma: 


Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Hubert, Mr. Otto. 

Hughes, Mr. A. 

Iyer, Mr. M. Subrahmanya 
Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Kanjilal, Mr. M. N. 

Law, Dr. S. C. 

Lemmon, Mr. R. D. 

Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 

Mallik, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
S. C. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Matthias, Mr. O. G. 

Mitra, Mr. J. C. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
D. N. 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N*. 

Nandy, Maharajah Srischandra 
Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 

Perier, His Grace The Most 
Rev. F. 

Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Pruthi, Dr. H. S. 

Rahman, Mr. S. K. 

Ray, Dr. H. C # 

Sadeq, Shifa-ul-Mulk H. 

Seth, Mr. M: J. 

Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 

Singhi, Mr. Bahadur Singh 
Stagg, Lt.-Col. M. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Zahid 
Tyson, Mr. J. D. 

Wadia, Me. D. N. 

Wats, Major R. C. 

others. 


( ^ ) 
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Visitors : 


Ali, The f Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer 
Badridass, Mr. 

Barwell, Mrs. Marion 
Basak, Dr. M. N. 

Bauwens, Rev, M., S.J. 

Beamish, Mr. S. 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Bhabatosh 
Bhattacharyya, Mr. N. C. 

Biswas, Mr. P. C. 

Bhose, Mr. S. 

Blank, Mr. A. L. 

Blank, Mrs. 

Bogdanov, Mr. L. 

Bogdanov, Mrs. 

Boven, Mr. A. J. van 
Brachio, Mr. E. M. 

Brachio, Mr. J. J. A. 

Brachio, Mrs. 

Brahmachari, Dr. P. 

Carson, Mr. A. P. 

Chakravarti, Mr. T. 

Chakravarti, Mr. G. D. 

Chatterjee, Mr. M. 

Chat ter jee, Mr. Manomohun 
Colson, Mr. L. H. 

•Colson, Mrs. 

Danjon, Mr. M. D. A. 

Dorjeo, Mr. Tashi 
Dutt, Mr. A. 

Fawcus, Mrs. 

Field, Miss. 

Ghose, Mr. D. 

Chose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
S K 

Ghosh, Mr. D. C. 

Giel, Mr. H. 

Gow, Lt.-Col. P. F. 

Griffin, Mr. B. 

Hamilton -Brooks, Mrs. N. 

Hoare, Mrs. N. 

Hoque, Mr. Md. Sadul 
Hosain, Prince Akram 
Jack, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
R. E. 

Johnstone, Mrs. A. L. 

Khan, Mr. M. A. 

Knight, Rev. P. 

Knight, Mrs. 


Longden, Mr. S. 

Mackenzie,' Miss H. J. 

MacLeod, Miss J. 

Martin, Mr, B. W. 

Marzollo, Sgr. Antonio 
Matthias, Mrs. O. G. 

McConnell, Mr. T. M. 

McConnell, Mrs., I. M. 

Mehta, Rai Bahadur N. L. 

Menon, Capt. S. K. 

Mitra, Dr. P. 

Hooker jee, Dr. H. K. 

Mukherjee, Mr. Moni 
Mulder, Mr. G. J. 

Mulder, Mrs. 

Nazim-ud-Din, The Hon’ble Mr. K. 
Nazir, Mr. S. S. 

Ogle, Miss M. L. 

Paul, Mr. K. S. 

Paul, Sir H. S. 

Penrose, Mr. R. H. 

Penrose, Mrs. 

Rahman Bismil, Mr. S. A. 

Ray, Dr. H. N. 

Reid, Mr. R. N. 

Reid, Mrs. A. H. 

Saras wati, Mr. S. K. 

Scarpa, Dr. Gino 
Schelvis, Rev. A., S.J. 

Sen, Mr. B. R. 

Sen, Mr. N. C. 

Sen, Miss 
Sen, Mrs. 

Seth, Mr. A. M. 

Shaw, Mr. U. D. 

Sinha, Mr. R. K. 

Subharwal, Mr. B. L. 

Subharwal, Mr. D. K. 
Swaminathau, Mr. N. 

Tagore, Mr. A. N. 

Tondup, Mr. K. T. 

Turbett, Capt. L. W. 

Visser, Mr. Ph. C. 

Vissiere, M. A. 

West, Mr. W. D. 

Wilkinson, Mr. H. R. 

Wilmer, Mr. D. H. 

Wilmer, Mrs. 


and many others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1933, 
as well as the voting papers for the election of Ordinary Fellows 
proposed by Council, and appointed Lt.-Col. M. Stagg and 
Mr. H. Hobbs to be scrutineers. 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page lii.) 
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At 5-55 p.m., the President vacated the chair, and invited 
Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell to occupy it durftig his absence 
from the room. * • 

The President, \he Treasurer, and the General Secretary, 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellency the Right* 
Hon’ble Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, Patron of the 
Society, at the entrance of the building. 

On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m., the President 
introduced the Council to him, and after a brief word of welcome 
invited him to occupy the chair. 

After his installation in the chair, the Patron called on 
the retiring President to read his Annual Address. 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page ix.) 

The retiring * President then called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and announced the results of the Council Election. 
(See page xxxviii.) 

The President for 1933 after having thanked the Society 
for his re-election invited the Patron, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal, to address the meeting. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page xxxiv. ) 

After the termination of the Patron’s Address, the President 
for 1933 proposed a vote of thanks to the Patron. 

The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President made the following announcements : — 

‘ I have now the great pleasure to announce that after 
having heard the report of the scrutineers, I declare the following 
Ordinary Members : — 

Mr. Percy Brown, 

Mr. 0. C. Gangoly, 

Rai Bahadur S. R. Kashvap, 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 

duly elected as Ordinary Fellows of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I have next to announce that papers from four candidates 
have been received in competition for the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research for the year 1932, and the Trustees have 
judged the papers of one candidate deserving of the prize. 

The Elliott Prize for the year has accordingly been 
awarded to Professor P. N. Das-Gupta, at present of the 
Science College, Patna, for meritorious contributions to the 
subject of Mathematics. 

The prize for 1933 will be for Chemistry, regarding which a 
detailed announcement will be published in the Calcutta Gazette 
and the Bihar and Orissa Gazette. 

My next announcement regards the Sir William Jones 
Medal. This medal is awarded biennially for conspicuously 
important Asiatic Researches with reference alternately to (1) 
Science, including Medicine and (2) Philosophy, Literature 
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and History. This year the medal is for Literature and is 
awarded to professor Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, formerly 
Professor at Arabic in the Leyden University. 

Dr. Hurgronje is an Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and an authority on all branches of Islamic learning.’ 

The President requested His Excellency to hand over 
the medal to Mr. Ph. C. Visser, Consul-General for the 
Netherlands. 

The Patron then called upon Mr. Ph. C. Visser to receive 
the medal on behalf of Dr. Hurgronje in the latter’s absence and 
requested him to forward the medal to the recipient, together 
with his and the Society’s best congratulations. 

The President then made the following announcement 
regarding the Joy Gobind Law Medal : — 

4 My next announcement regards the Joy Gobind Law 
Medal. The medal is awarded every three years for con- 
spicuously important contributions to the knowledge of Zoology 
in Asia. This year the medal is awarded to Dr. Ernst J. O. 
Hartert, until lately Director of the Rothschild Zoological 
Museum, Tring, Herts, England.’ 

The President requested His Excellency to hand over the 
medal to Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, Director, Zoological Survey 
of India. 

The Patron then called upon Col. Sewell to receive the 
medal on behalf of Dr. Hartert in the latter’s absence and 
requested him to forward the medal to the recipient, together 
with his and the Society’s best congratulations. 

After these announcements the President declared the 
Annual Meeting to be dissolved with the following words — 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In declaring the Annual Meeting dissolved I invite 
the non-members present to examine a collection of exhibits 
at the other end of the hall, and the Members present to re- 
assemble round this table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting for 
the election of Members and transaction of business.’ 

After this final announcement the President for 1933 con- 
ducted His Excellency the Patron to inspect the exhibits. 
(See page xxix.) 

At 7 P.M., the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
President, after which an Ordinary Monthly Meeting was held 
for the transaction of business by members, whilst the visitors 
inspected the exhibits. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1932-33. 

Yotjr Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

Before proceeding to the subject of my Presidential 
Address I wish, as is usual in these meetings, to refer to a few 
matters concerning the Society with regard to the year which lies 
behind us. 

1 have, first of all, to rehr with very great regret to the 
death during the year of our Honorary Fellow, Professor 
Caland of Utrecht, the foremost authority in the West on 
Hindu Smriti. We further suffered a great loss through the 
death of Mr. B. De, an editor in our Bibliotheca Indica series 
and for some years a Member of the Council of the Society. 
We also lost through death Mr. Vepin Chandra Rai, our senior 
Member who joined this Society as late back as 1880. The 
sad circumstances of the death of Mr. R. Douglas, a recent 
Member, are particularly regretted. Mr. Douglas had already 
greatly distinguished himself in the I.C.S. ; it was a tragic irony 
of fate that he should have been done to death for no other 
discoverable reason except? that he was an alien in birth. 

Amongst the publications of the year two are outstanding, 
namely, that of the final fascicle of Sir George Grierson's great 
Kashmiri Dictionary and the sixth part of Colonel Sewell's 
Monograph on Geographic and Oceanographic Research in 
Indian Waters, which is now rapidly approaching its completion. 

During the year the Society was enriched by two works of 
art added to its gallery of busts, both executed by the Italian 
sculptor, Signor A. Marzollo, and representing Sir George 
Grierson, our veteran Member and Honorary Fellow, and 
Dr. Brahmachari, one of our late Presidents. 

We were honoured by the acceptance by the Right 
Hon’ble Sir John Anderson of the office of Patron # to the 
Society and we are grateful to him for his presence amongst 
us here to-day. 

We regret that India will shortly lose Lieutenant- Colonel 
R. B. Seymour Sewell who is retiring from his post as Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India and that, consequently, we 
shall not have the benefit of the presence amongst us and of 
the sagacious advice of our late President in future. It is a 
matter of profound satisfaction to know r that he has been ap- 
pointed to lead the Sir John Murray Oceanographic Expedition 
to the Arabian Sea so that his scientific career is far from being 
closed. 

The membership of the Society decreased during the year 
and the financial crisis in the world reacted very severely on 
the finances of the Society. 

( ix ) 
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In our Annual Report stress has been laid on the various 
financial problems before the Society to which I would request 
our Members and wellwishers to give duq, consideration. 

With these general remarks I now proceed to the subject 
of my address. ’ 


The Evolution of Jurisprudence and of Justice 

ACCORDING TO BRITISH IDEAS IN INDIA. 

In addressing you as President for the year of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I have had to consider long and very seriously 
the subject I should choose for my Presidential Address. 
Several difficulties beset me. In the first place, I am not a 
man of science as most of my predecessors had been, nor am 
I a person who would have been considered fit by my prede- 
cessors to occupy the Presidential Chair of the Asiatic Society. 
I have had only a very slight inoculation with what is called 
‘ the academic virus ’ and the only claim I can put forward 
is a small working acquaintance with the system or rather 
the systems of law which is administered in ‘iris Presidency. 
But this I may fairly lay claim that all my life I have been a 
humble student of history and specially' of Indian History. This 
has been a subject of fascinating interest to me and I finally 
decided that the topic of my address to you this afternoon should 
be a historical one. And in this connection, I trust, Your Excel- 
lency will allow me to voice the abiding regret of the men of my 
generation that history as it used to be taught in the days when 
we were in school and college is no longer taught in these days. 
History in those far-off days was never relegated to what is 
called an optional subject and everyone had to show a certain 
amount of proficiency in the histories of Greece and Rome and 
of Great Britain and India. To-day the situation has under- 
gone such a change that it fills us with alarm and you come 
across men poured forth into the world unacquainted with the 
history and political geography of India, leave aside those of 
the British Isles. I said just now that I decided to choose 
a historical topic and I have chosen as the subject of my 
address ‘ The Evolution of J urisprudence and of Justice accord- 
ing to British ideas in India \ This subject, I am aware, 
cannot be fully dealt with within the compass of an afternoon 
address ; but it is' a subject which came easily to me and I have 
been encouraged by friends to entertain the hope that it might 
not prove uninteresting at a time when the Indian Constitution 
is in the melting pot and when the new dispensation is about 
to be ushered in. 

The earliest power emanating from the Crown for the 
administration of justice in India dates as far back as the reign 
of James I, who, by Charter granted in the year 1622, authorised 
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the East India Company to 4 chastise and correct all English 
persons residing in the East Indies and committing any mis- 
demeanour, either with martial law or otherwise*’ . 

The first authority, however, for the introduction of British 
law into India was granted by Charles II, who, by Royal Charted 
dated the 3rd of April, 1661, gave to the Governor and Council 
of the several places belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies power to exercise therein civil and criminal jurisdiction 
* according to the laws of the kingdom 9 ; and in the subsequent 
grants to the Company of the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, 
in the years 1669 and 1674, the Company were empowered to 
make laws and constitutions for the good government of the 
islands and their inhabitants ; and to impose punishments and 
penalties, extending to the taking away life or member when 
the quality of the offence should require it, so that the punish- 
ment and penalties were consonant to reason, and not repugnant 
to, but as near as might be agreeable to the laws of England. 
The Governor and Company, or Governor and Committees of 
the Company, were also empowered to appoint Governors and 
other agents for the said islands, to be invested with a power 
of ruling, correcting, and punishing His Majesty’s subjects in 
the said islands, according to justice, by Courts, Sessions and 
.other forms of judicature, like those established in England, 
by such Judges and officers as should be delegated for that 
purpose. 

An amended Charter was granted by Charles II to the 
Company in 1683, which empowered the Governor and Council 
to establish Courts of Judicature at such places as they might 
appoint, to consist of one person learned in the civil laws, and 
two merchants, and to decide according to equity and good 
conscience, and according to the laws and customs of 
merchants. 

These provisions were continued in the Charter granted by 
James II, in 1686 ; and a similar power was given to the new 
East India Company by the Charter of 10 William III, granted 
in September, 1698. 

In the year 1726, the Court of Directors represented by 
petition to King George the First — ‘ That there was great want 
at Madras, Fort Wiliam, and Bombay, of a proper and compe- 
tent power and authority for the more speedy and effectual 
administering of justice in civil causes, and for the trying and 
punishing of capital and other criminal, offences and mis- 
demeanours \ Accordingly, the then existing Courts were 
superseded, and the East India Company were empowered by 
Royal Charter, granted in 1726 in the 13th year of the reign 
of King George I, to establish at each of the three settlements 
a Court, consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, to be a 
Court of Record, and to try, hear, and determine all civil suits, 
actions, and pleas between party and party. From these 
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Courts an appeal lay to the Governors and Councils, and thence 
to the King m Council, in causes involving sums above the 
amount of«l,0()0 pagodas. This same Charter also constituted 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer at each settlement, consisting 
of the Governors and Councils, for the trial of all offences, 
except high treason, committed within the towns of Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, or within any of the Factories subor- 
dinate thereto, or within ten miles of the same ; and the ( 
Governors and Councils were constituted Justices of the Peace, 
and were authorised to hold Quarter Sessions. Under this 
Charter all the common and statute law at that time extant in 
England was introduced into the Presidency towns. 

The Mayor’s Court, which had been established at Madras, 
was abolished on the capture of that place by the French under 
Labourdonnais in the year 1746 ; but the town having been 
restored to the English in 1749 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Directors of the East India Company represented to the 
King in Council that ‘ it would be a great encouragement to 
persons to come and settle at that place, if a proper and com- 
petent judicial authority were established there 5 ; and further, 
that it had been found by experience that there were some 
defects in the Charter of 1726. 

Under these circumstances, King George II granted a . 
new Charter in the year 1753, re-establishing the Mayors’ 
Courts at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, with some not very 
material alterations. By this Charter these Courts were limited 
in their civil j urisdiction to suits between persons not inhabitants 
of the said several towns ; and suits between inhabitants were 
directed not to be entertained by the Mayors 5 Courts unless 
by consent of the parties. At the same time, and by the same 
Charter Courts of Requests were established at Madras, Bombay, 
and Fort William, for the determination of suits involving 
small pecuniary amounts. 

The Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed 
to enquire into the state of the East India Company, after a 
detailed description of the Courts of Judicature in Bengal, 
observed upon the constitution and defects of the Mayor’s 
Court, and remarked, ‘ that although it was bound to judge, 
at least where Europeans are concerned, according to the laws 
of England, yet the Judges were not required to be, and in fact 
had never been, persons educated in the knowledge of those 
laws by which they, must decide ; and that the Judges were 
justly sensible of their own deficiencies ; and that they had 
therefore frequently applied to the Court of Directors to lay 
particular points respecting their jurisdiction before counsel, 
and to transmit the opinion of such counsel to be the guide 
of their conduct 

Upon this Report the 13th Geo. 111. c. 63 was passed. 
The Bill had met with considerable opposition on the part of 
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the Company ; it was carried by an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons on the 10th of June, 177*3, and on the 
20th of June it passed the Lords without opposition, and 
received the Royal Assent on the following day. The 13th 
section of the Statute empowered His Majesty to erect and 
•establish a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, to consist of a Chief Justice and three other Judges, 
Jbeing barristers of England or Ireland of not less than five 
years’ standing to be named and appointed from time to time 
by His Majesty, his heirs and successors. The same section 
declared that the said Supreme Court should have full power 
and authority to exercise and perform all Civil, Criminal, 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction : and to form and 
establish such rules of practice, and such rules for the process 
of the said Court, and to do all such other things as should be 
found necessary for the administration of justice and the due 
execution of all or any of the powers which, by the said Charter, 
should or might be granted or committed to the said Court ; 
and also should be at all times a Court of Record, and should 
be a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, in and 
for the said town of Calcutta and Factory of Fort William in 
Bengal aforesaid, and the limits thereof, and the Factories 
subordinate thereto. The Governor- General and Council, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court were, by the 38th section of 
the same Act, authorised to act as Justices of the Peace, and to 
hold Quarter Sessions. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
was accordingly established under the above Statute by Royal 
Charter dated the 26th of March, 1774. Three days thereafter, 
the Chief Justice designate of the Supreme Court, Elijah Impey, 
represented to the Prime Minister Lord North that steps should 
be taken so that the inhabitants of the Presidency of Fort 
William might be suitably impressed with the dignity and 
power of the Supreme Court when it came into existence and 
that as an outward symbol of the dignity of the Supreme, Court 
the head thereof should arrive in India after he had been 
Knighted by the King. This incident has been recently brought 
out in the correspondence of Geo. Ill and the following letters 
will doubtless prove interesting reading. 

No. 1432. — Lord North to the King. 

(29th March, 1774.) 

Lord North has the honour of informing his Majesty, 
that Mr. Impey, who will be presented to his Majesty to-day 
in order to take leave, has express’d a desire of being Knighted. 
Lord North is afraid that he may not be at court, time enough 
this morning to take his Majesty’s pleasure before the Levee, 
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and has therefore presumed to trouble his Majesty with this 
note. 

L d Nortli has the honour of sending his Majesty the 
translation of the East India Act into Persian which has been 
made for the use of the Indians. 

Downing Street Thursday morn 8 

No. 1433. — The King to Lord North. 

Printed. Donne 1. 179. 

Lord North — The Knighting Mr. Impey on his going to 
India as he is desirous of that honour cannot meet with the 
least objection from Me ; I trust the chief difficulties relating 
to India are now in fair train to be removed. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Supreme Court 
disputes and differences arose between the Supreme Court and 
the Governor-General and his Council, and Parliament had to 
interfere. The Judges of the Supreme Court observed in 1830 
‘ that the Legislature had passed the Act of the 13th Geo. 111. 
c. 63 without fully investigating what it was that they were 
legislating about ; and that if the Act did not say more than 
was meant, it seemed at least to have said more than was well 
understood \ 

The Legislature accordingly intervened ; and by the pre- 
amble to the 21st Geo. 111. c. 70, and sections 2, 8, 9, and 10 of 
that Act explained and defined the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, declaring that the said Court had no jurisdiction over the 
Governor-General and Council for any act or order made or 
done by them in their public capacity ; that if any inhabitants 
of India should be impleaded in the Supreme Court for any 
act done by order of the Governor arid Council in writing, the 
said order might be given in evidence under the general issue, 
and should amount to a sufficient justification ; that the Supreme 
Court should have no jurisdiction in any matter concerning the 
revenue, or concerning any act or acts ordered or done in the 
collection thereof, according to the usage and practice of the 
country, or the Regulations of the Governor-General and 
Council ; that no person should be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court by reason of being a landowner, landholder, or 
farmer of land or of land-rent ; that no person should be so 
subject to the jurisdiction of the said Court, by reason of his 
being employed by the Company or by the Governor-General 
and Council, or on account of his being employed by a native 
of Great Britain, in any matter of dealing or contract between 
party or parties, except in actions for wrongs or trespasses, 
and also except in civil suits by agreement of parties, in writing 
to submit the same to the decision of the said Court. Section 
17 of this important Act also reserved their peculiar laws to 
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Hindus and Muhammadans in certain civil matters, and the 
24th section provided that no action for wrong or Injury should 
lie in the Supreme Court against any person whatsoever exercis- 
ing a judicial office in the Country Courts, for any judgment, 
decree or order of the said Court, nor against any person for 
any act done by or in virtue of the order of the said Court. 

The Supreme Court was vested with five distinct jurisdic- 
tions, Civil, Criminal, Equity, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty, 
and the law which obtained in the Supreme Court might be 
classed under seven distinct heads : (1) The common law of 

England as it prevailed in 1726, (2) the Statute law of England 
as it prevailed in 1726 (N.B . — These two were subject to not 
having been altered by Statute especially extending to India 
or by Acts of the Legislative Council of India), (3) Statute law 
especially extending to India enacted since 1726, (4) the Civil 
law T as it obtained in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts 
in England, (5) Regulations made by the Governor- General 
in Council, (6) the personal law of the Hindus, (7) the personal 
law of the Muhammadans. 

The question of the development of the Supreme Courts 
is intimately connected with the development of the legislature 
in India but it will take me far away to describe in detail the 
latter. I will therefore content myself by touching on the 
inter-connection between the two at certain definite periods. 
In 1813 or thereabouts each of the three Presidencies in India 
enjoyed equal legislative powers ; though the Governor-General 
possessed a legal right of veto over the legislation of the 
subordinate governments, it had, in fact, been little exercised. 
Thus had come into existence three series of regulations, as 
these enactments were called, frequently ill-drawn, for they 
had been drafted by inexperienced persons with little skilled 
advice ; frequently conflicting, in some cases as a result of 
varying conditions, but in others merely by accident ; and in 
all cases enforceable only in the Company’s courts because they 
had never been submitted to and registered by the King’s 
courts. Besides these were the certain bodies of Muslim and 
Hindu law, uncertain because of a variety of texts and inter- 
pretations, and still more uncertain because of the varying 
application which they received in the courts themselves. 
Lastly came English statute and common law and equity, 
applied by the King’s courts. These conflicting series of laws 
were enforceable by two different and generally hostile judica- 
tures, with ill-defined jurisdictions. In general the King’s 
courts exercised jurisdiction within the limits of the presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras while the Company’s 
courts exercised jurisdiction over the dependent territories. 
But apart from this territorial jurisdiction, the King’s courts 
possessed a personal jurisdiction over British-born subjects, 
in some cases involving jurisdiction over Indian-born subjects. 
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This particular aspect of the matter was clearly destined to be 
of growing importance. The doors of India, as the Directors 
said, were to f be 4 unsealed for the first time to British subjects 
of European birth’. Englishmen, who * had till then resided 
in India on sufferance, were to acquire a right to reside and 
even to acquire land there. Since the Company’s trade was 
to cease, a large number of merchants and traders were ex- 
pected to settle in India to take advantage of the change. If 
was evidently inexpedient that the two classes of subjects, 
Indian and English, should continue to live under separate 
laws administered by separate courts or that the latter when 
accused of wronging the former or accusing the former of 
wrong, should be able to insist on the issue being tried by a 
strange, unsuitable and probably very distant court. 

For these various and cogent reasons It was resolved to 
modify the legislative authority in India, to extend its legisla- 
tive competence, and to prepare for a general reform of the 
judicial system. The subordinate governments, it was felt, 
should lose their legislative authority altogether — a measure 
which appears the more natural when it is remembered that it 
was also intended at first to abolish their councils. The 
existence of three legislatures had added much to the com- 
plexity of the legal system, the simplification of which would 
be aided by concentrating all legislative authority in a single 
body. This change was also supported by the proposed 
extension of power, which Parliament would concede least 
unreadily to the Govern or -General and his Council. It was 
therefore decided about 1833 to transfer all power of making 
laws to them ; and it was thought that the need of special 
laws to suit local peculiarities would be sufficiently met by 
empowering the presidency governments to submit to the 
Governor-General and Council draft laws to be enacted or not 
as might seem best. 

The powers granted to the Governor- General and Council 
were .much wider than any till then entrusted to an Indian 
legislature. They could make laws to repeal, amend, or alter 
any laws or regulations whatever now in force or hereafter to 

be in force in the said territories and to make laws and 

regulations for all persons, whether British or native, foreigners 
or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established by 
His Majesty’s charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, 
except that they could not modify the new act, the mutiny act, 
any future act of parliament relating to India, or the sovereignty 
of the crown. But apart from this limitation all their acts 
should possess 4 the same force and effect ’ as any act of parlia- 
ment, and 4 shall be taken notice of by all courts of justice 
whatsoever within the said territories ’. 

These were full powers for the Indian legislature. Their 
particular importance lay, however, in one main point. Till 
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1833 no Indian legislation had the least effect in the Supreme 
Courts. It is true that provision had been made hy which an 
Indian regulation would become binding on those courts once 
it had been registered by them. But such registration had 
lain wholly within the pleasure of the courts themselves ; and 
the Indian governments had steadily refused to recognise the 
veto in effect entrusted to the courts by refusing to submit 
^heir acts for registration. Their legislation had thus been 
binding on Indian residents outside the presidency towns and 
on the Company's courts established in the Mofussil, but not 
binding on either Indian or European residents at government 
headquarters or the king's courts established there. Now it 
became equally binding on all classes of inhabitants, what- 
ever their place of residence, and on all courts of law, what- 
ever the authority* by which they were constituted. In order 
to complete its powers the new legislature was authorised to 
modify or define the jurisdiction even of courts established 
bv royal charter, though the latter might not be abolished 
without the previous sanction of the home authorities. 

Let us now turn to the Mofussil. Lord Clive, secured the 
Empire of India for his country by obtaining the grant of the 
Dewanny for the East India Company from the then Moghul 
Emperor. Previously to this, the Nawab Najrn al Daulah, 
on his accession to the Masnad after the death of his father, 
Nur Jaafar Aliy Khan, had entrusted the Subahdari to the 
management of a Naib, or deputy, to be appointed by the 
advice and recommendation of the English ; but the Firman 
which conferred in perpetuity the! Dewanny authority over 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa on the East India 
Company, constituted them the masters and virtual sovereigns 
of those Provinces ; the office of Dewan implying not merely the 
collection of the revenue, but the administration of civil justice. 

This Firman was granted on the 12th of August, 1765, 
and was accompanied by an Imperial confirmation of 8^11 the 
territories previously held by the East India Company under 
grants from Kasim Aliy Khan and Jaafar Aliy Khan, within 
the nominal limits of the Moghul Empire. The Nizamut, 
or administration of criminal justice, was, at the same time, 
conferred upon the Nawab Najm al Daulah. The Dewanny 
was further recognised by an agreement dated* the 30th of Sep- 
tember in the same year, by the Nawab who. formally accepted 
his dependent situation by consenting to receive a fixed stipend 
of fifty -three lakhs of rupees for the support of the Nizamut, 
and for the maintenance of his household and his personal 
expenses. 

From this period the Nizamut as well as the Dewanny 
was exercised by the British Government in India through 
the influence possessed by the English over the Naib Nazim • 
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theNizamut comprising the right of arming and commanding’ 
troops, and the management of the whole of the Police of the 
country, «as well as the administration of criminal justice. 

For some time subsequent to this a*ssumption of power it 
was not, however, thought prudent, either by the authorities 
in England or in India, to entrust the administration of justice* 
or the collection of the revenue to the European servants of the 
Company ; their ignorance of the civil institutions and internal 
arrangements of the country rendering them, with a few excep- 
tions, totally unqualified for either task. Accordingly, the 
administration of the provinces included in the Dewanrijir was 
for the present left in the hands of the native officers, an im- 
perfect control being exercised over them by an English Resident 
at the Court of the Nawab. 

In 1769, when Verelst was Governor of* 'Bengal, Supervisors 
were appointed for the superintendence of the native officers ; 
and they were furnished with detailed instructions to inquire 
into the history, existing state, produce, and capacity of the 
provinces, the amount of the revenues, the regulations of com- 
merce and the administration of justice. 

In the year 1772, the Court of Directors announced to the 
Government of Bengal their intention 4 to stand forth as Dewan, 
and, by the agency of the Company’s servants, to take upon 
themselves the entire care and management of the revenues 

Warren Hastings was now Governor, having been ap- 
pointed to that important office in the preceding year. In 
order to carry into effect their determination, the Court of 
Directors appointed a Committee consisting of the Governor and 
four Members of Council ; and Warren Hastings and his co- 
adjutors drew up a Report, comprising plans for the more effec- 
tive collection of the revenue and the administration of justice. 

This Report gave a detailed account of the Muhammadan 
Law Courts ; and after animadverting strongly on their in- 
efficiency, proceeded to set forth a plan for the more regular 
administration of civil and criminal justice, stated to have been 
framed so as to be adopted 4 to the manners and understandings 
of the people and exigencies of the country adhering, as closely 
as possible, to their ancient usages and institutions 

This plan was adopted by the Government on the 21st 
of August, 1772 ; and although the constitution of the Courts 
was shortly afterwards completely altered, many of the rules 
which it contained were still preserved in the Bengal Code of 
Regulations. 

In each Collectorate were established Mofussil Dewanny 
Adawluts or Provincial Civil Courts for the administration of 
Civil justice, which were presided over by the Collectors on the 
part of the Company. A Criminal Court, styled the Foujdary 
Adawlut, was also established in each district. In these 
Criminal Courts the Kazi or Mufti of each district was directed 
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to sit to expound the law, and determine how far delinquents 
were guilty of any breach thereof ; but it was arlso provided 
that the Collector should attend to the proceedings* and see 
that the decision was* passed in a fair and impartial manner, 
according to the proofs exhibited. 

Two Superior Courts were established at the chief seat 6f 
Government to be called the Dewanny Sudder Adawlut and the 
JTizamut Sudder Adawlut : the former to be presided over by 
the President and Members of Council, assisted by Indian 
officers, and to be a Court of Appeal in all cases and the latter 
to be presided over by a chief officer, to be called the Daroghah 
Adawlut, appointed on the part of the Nazim, assisted by 
Muhammadan law officers. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, in the celebrated 
Fifth Report, spealung of the Revenue and Judicial Regulations 
made by Warren Hastings, observe, that they manifest ‘ a 
diligence of research, and a desire to improve the conditions 
of the inhabitants by abolishing many grievous imposts and 
prohibiting many injurious practices which had prevailed 
under the Native Government ; and thus the first important 
step was made towards those principles of equitable govern- 
ment which it is presumed the Directors always had it in view 
to establish, and which, in Subsequent institutions, have been 
more successfully accomplished \ 

In the year 1774, the European Collectors were re-called 
and Amils appointed instead. The administration of civil 
justice was transferred from the Collectors to the Amils, from 
whose decisions an appeal lay in every case to the Provincial 
Councils, and thence, under certain restrictions, to the Governor 
and Council as the Sudder Adawlut. The Amili report, as it was 
called, has recently been made accessible by Mr. R. B. Rams- 
botham of the I.E.S. and he has laid all students of history 
under a deep obligation by his careful edition of the same. 

After Warren Hastings had presided in the chief Criminal 
Court established at Calcutta for about eleven months, he felt 
himself obliged to resign the situation ; and accordingly, in 
October, 1775, the Nizamut Adawlut was removed from Calcutta 
and established at Moorshedabad, under the superintendence 
of Muhammad Riza Khan. 

These arrangements for the administration of justice re- 
mained in force, with scarcely any change, until the year 1780. 
About this time, the many avocations of the Governor- General 
and Council compelled them to give up sitting in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and a separate Judge was accordingly 
appointed to preside in that Court. The person selected for 
this high office was Sir Elijah Impey. He was accused of 
having accepted the office as a bribe ; but whilst his legal attain- 
ments and position sufficiently accounted for his selection, the 
self-denial, so rare in India in those days, with which he 
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* declined appropriating to himself any part of the salary 
annexed to the office of Judge of the S udder Dewanny Adawlut 
until the? pleasure of the Lord Chancellor should be known 
of itself sufficiently refuted the accusation. 

Sir Elijah, in fulfilment of the duties which devolved upon 
him by virtue of his new office, and without any remuneration, 
prepared a series of Regulations for the guidance of the Civil 
Courts, which he submitted to Government in November 178Q. 
They were afterwards incorporated, with additions and amend- 
ments, in a revised Code, passed in 1781, which was translated 
into the Persian and Bengali languages. Under these Regula- 
tions, all civil causes were made cognizable by the Dewanny 
Adawluts. The functions of the Judges of these Courts were 
entirely severed from the revenue department, four districts 
being, however, excepted, where for local reasons, the functions 
of Civil Judge and Collector were exercised by the same persons, 
but expressly in distinct capacities, and, as Civil Judge, wholly 
independent of the Board of Revenue, and subject only to the 
authority of the Governor- General in Council and of the Judge 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. An appeal lay from the 
decisions of the Provincial Dewanny Adawluts, in cases where 
the amount in dispute exceeded 1,000 rupees, to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. 

In the year 1781, the Foujdars instituted in 1775 were 
abolished, and the Police jurisdiction was transferred to the 
Judges of the Dewanny Adawluts, or in some cases, to the 
Zamindar by special permission of the Governor- General in 
Council. The Judges, however, were not empowered to punish, 
but merely to apprehend offenders, whom, they were at once 
to forward to the Daroghah of the nearest Foujdary Court ; 
and the Judge of the Dewanny Adawdut, the Daroghah of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the Zamindar were to exercise a con- 
current jurisdiction for the apprehension of robbers and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. A separate department was 
established at the Presidency, under the immediate control 
of the Governor-General, to receive reports and returns of the 
proceedings of the Foujdary Courts, and lists of persons appre- 
hended and convicted by the authorities in the provinces. To 
arrange these records, and to maintain a check on all persons 
entrusted with the administration of criminal justice, an officer 
was appointed, 'to act under the direction of the Governor- 
General with the title of Remembrancer of the Criminal Courts. 
His apostolic successor to-day is the present Legal Remem- 
brancer. In 1782 the Court of Directors sent out orders to the 
Governor-General in Council to resume the superintendence of 
the S udder Dewanny Adawlut. Parliament interfered and an 
Act was passed in 1784, viz. the 24th Geo. 111. c. 25, to regulate 
the affairs of the East India Company and of the British posses- 
sions in India. 
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The Marquess Cornwallis was selected to superintend the 
measures determined upon in pursuance of the* said Act and 
in the year 1786, he proceeded to India as Governor-General, 
carrying with him detailed instructions from the Court of 
Directors, stating, ‘ that they had been actuated by the necessity 
of accommodating their views and interests to the subsisting 
manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries or applicable to a different 
state of things.’ 

In compliance with these instructions, Lord Cornwallis 
directed the re-union of the functions of civil and criminal 
justice with those of the collection and management of the 
revenue ; and the Dewanny Adawluts were accordingly, in the 
year 1787, placed under the superintendence of the Collectors. 
District Courts were established in Moorshedabad, Dacca, 
and Patna presided over by Judges and Magistrates who were 
not Collectors, that office being unnecessary, as their jurisdiction 
was circumscribed by the limits of these cities. The proper 
Collectors or Revenue Courts were kept distinct from the 
Dewanny Adawluts, although presided over by the same persons. 
From the latter, appeals were followed, within certain limits, 
to the Governor-General and Council, in their capacity of 
Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ; and the decisions 
of the Revenue Courts were appealable, first to the Board of 
Revenue, and thence to the Governor-General in Council. The 
Collectors also were appointed to act as Magistrates in appre- 
hending offenders against the public peace ; but with the excep- 
tion of the chastisement of petty offences, they had no power 
of trial or punishment, and were directed to deliver up their 
prisoners for that purpose to the Muhammadan criminal officers, 
who were not to be interfered with beyond the influence pos- 
sessed by the British Government in recommending the mitiga- 
tion of punishments of unnecessary cruelty. 

The administration of criminal justice remained in the 
hands of the Naib Nazim until the end of the year 1790, iwhen 
the Governor-General, convinced of the inefficacy of the different 
plans which had been adopted and pursued from the year 1772, 
declared that, with a view to ensure a prompt and impartial 
administration of the criminal law, and in order that all ranks 
of people might enjoy security of person and property, he 
had resolved in Council to resume the superintendence of the 
administration of criminal justice throughout the provinces. 
Accordingly the Nizamut Adawlut was again removed from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, and was appointed to consist of the 
Governor-General and members of the Supreme Council, 
assisted by the Kazi al Kuzat and two Muftis. 

The administration of civil justice appears to have remained 
materially the same from 1787 until 1793, when Lord Corn- 
wallis introduced his celebrated system of judicature, and 
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formed the Regulations into a regular Code, which is the basis 
of the Regulafjon Law prevalent throughout India. 

The following remarks in the preamble show the spirit 
in which the legislation of 1793 was framed : — 

4 To ensure, therefore, to the people of this country, as 
far as is practicable, the uninterrupted enjoyment of the in- 
estimable benefit of good laws duly administered, Government 
has determined to divest itself of the power of interfering in* 
the administration of the Laws and Regulations in the first 
instance, reserving only as a Court of Appeal or review the 
decision of certain cases in the last resort, and to lodge its 
judicial authority in Courts of Justice, the Judges of which 
shall not only be bound by the most solemn oaths to dispense 
the Laws and Regulations impartially, but be so circumstanced 
as to have no plea for not discharging their high and important 
trusts with diligence and uprightness. They have resolved that 
the authority of the Laws and Regulations so lodged in the 
Courts shall extend, not only to all suits between Native in- 
dividuals, but that the officers of Government employed in the 
collection of the revenue, the provision of the Company’s in- 
vestment, and all other financial or commercial concerns of the 
public shall be amenable to the Courts for acts done in their 
official capacity in opposition to the Regulations ; and that 
Government itself, in superintending these various branches 
of the resources of the State, may be precluded from injuring 
private property, they have determined to submit the claims 
and interests of the public in such matters to be decided by 
the Courts of Justice according to the Regulations in the same 
manner as suits between individuals. To deprive the Judges 
of the Courts of the power of delaying or denying justice, the 
Governor- General in Council has determined to frame the 
constitution of the Courts upon such principles as will enable 
every individual, by the mere observance of certain forms, 
to command at all times the exercise of the judicial power of 
the State thus lodged in the Courts for the redress of any injury 
which he may have sustained in his person or property.’ 

The main alteration made by this system was the vesting 
of the collection of revenue and the administration of j ustice in 
separate officers ; and for this were assigned, amongst others, 
the following reasons : ‘ It is obvious, that if the Regulations 

for assessing and collecting the public revenue are infringed, 
the revenue officers themselves must be the aggressors, and 
that individuals who have been aggrieved by them in one 
capacity can never hope to obtain redress from them in another. 
Their financial occupations equally disqualify them from ad- 
ministering the laws between the proprietors of land and their 
tenants \ The MaF Adawluts, or Revenue Courts, were ac- 
cordingly abolished, the Revenue Board was divested of its 
powers as a Court of Appeal, and all causes hitherto tried by 
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the revenue officers were transferred to the Dewanny Adawluts, 
which were now established in each provincial,* division, and 
presided over respectively by a covenanted servant* in whose 
person were united the powers of Judge and Magistrate, and. 
who also had the management of the Police within the limits 
of his division. 

The Nizamut Adawlut or chief Criminal Court, was held 
#at Calcutta and consisted of the Governor-General and Members 
of the Council, assisted by the Kazi al Kuzat and two Muftis. 
This Court had cognizance of all matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice and the Police, and was author- 
ised to exercise the same powers as were vested in it when it 
was superintended by the Naib Nazim. The sentences of the 
Nizamut Adawlut .were in all cases to be final ; but the Governor- 
General in Council had a power of pardoning or commuting the 
punishment awarded. All these Courts administered the 
Muhammadan criminal law as modified by the Regulations. 

A material alteration took place in the constitution of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, during the administration of the 
Marquis of Wellesley in the year 1801, when it was made to 
consist of three Judges, to be selected from the covenanted 
servants of the Company The number of Judges was in- 
creased in the year 1811, and the Court thenceforth was to 
consist of a Chief Judge and of as many Puisne Judges as the 
Governor-General in Council might deem necessary. 

In the year 1813, by the Statute 53d Geo. 111. c. 155. 
s. 107 British subjects residing, trading or holding immoveable 
property in the provinces, were made amenable to the Company’s 
Courts in civil suits brought against them by Indians, with, 
however, a right of appeal to the Supreme Court at Fort William 
in cases where an appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

In the year 1813 the Statute 53d Geo. 111. c. 155. s. 105 
made British subjects resident in the provinces punishable by 
the District and Zillah Magistrates for assaults and trespass 
against the Natives of India ; but the convictions of such 
Magistrates were removable by Certiorari to the King’s Courts. 

In 1833 the Provincial Courts were finally abolished ; all 
original suits then pending in such Courts were directed to be 
transferred to the Zillah and City Courts ; and all appeals, re- 
gular, special or summary, so pending, were to be transferred 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Additional Zillah and City 
Judges were also appointed in the same year. 

In 1836 it was enacted that the 53d Geo. 111. c. 155. 
s. 107 which gave to British subjects resident in the provinces 
a right of appeal from the Company’s to* the Supreme Courts 
should cease to have effect in India ; and it was also enacted 
that no person by reason of birth or descent should be exempt 
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from the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts, or be incapable 
of being a Principal Sudder Ameen, Sudder Ameen or Moonsiff. 

In th& year 1843 it was enacted that special appeals should 
lie to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut from all decisions passed 
in regular appeals in all subordinate Civil Courts, when it should 
appear that spch decisions were inconsistent with law or usage, 
or the practice of the Courts or involved doubtful questions of 
law, usage or practice. 

In the year 1844 it was enacted that all suits within the 
competency of a Principal Sudder Ameen or Sudder Ameen 
to decide should ordinarily be instituted in their Courts ; but 
that the Zillah or City Judges might withdraw them, and try 
them themselves, or refer them to any other competent Court 
subordinate to them. The Zillah and City Judges were also 
empowered to admit summary appeals from the orders of 
Principal Sudder Ameens and Sudder Ameens rejecting suits- 
cognizable by them. 

In the year 1801 the constitution of the Nizamut Adawlut 
was altered ; the Governor- General and Council no longer 
presided ; and it was declared to consist of three Judges, assisted 
by the Chief Kazi and two Muftis. The number of Judges was 
afterwards increased, as in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

In 1807 Magistrates were given an extended jurisdiction, 
and were empowered to inflict imprisonment, not exceeding 
one year, in addition to fine or stripes ; but this power was not 
to be exercised by Assistant Magistrates. 

In 1808 it was declared that all trials of persons for robbery 
with open violence, and liable to transportation for life, should 
on the conviction of the offender be referred to the Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Speaking generally the state of things described as above 
remained the same till 1861 when the fusion of the Supreme 
and Sadar Courts came about as a result of a statute passed 
in the 24th and 25th years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
necessity for reform of the judicial system and of the law ob- 
taining in India had been recognised long before the transfer 
of the Government of India to the Crown in 1858. Lord 
Palmerston appointed the second Law Commission in 1854 for 
the purpose of reorganising the entire judicial system and Sir 
Charles Wood announced in Parliament about the same time that 
it had been settled that there should be one Court to be called 
the High Court in place of the two Courts referred to above. 
The reform of the judicial system had indeed been foreshadowed 
by the Charter Act of 1833. In 1822, Sir Charles Grey, Chief 
Justice of Bengal, had pointed out the utter want of connection 
between the Supreme Court and the Provincial Courts and the 
two sorts of legal process which were employed in them, and Sir 
Erskine Perry, Chief J ustice of Bombay, referred later to the 
strange anomaly in the jurisprudential condition of British India 
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which consists in the three capital cities having system of law 
different from those of the countries of which ’they are the 
capitals. • 

Attention had moreover been attracted before 1808 on the 
one hand to the cumbrous structure of the Supreme Courts 
with their common law, equity, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
sides, reproducing the separate English jurisdictions, and to 
the anomaly of the retention in them of the forms of pleading 
abandoned in England in 1852 ; on the other to the dangers 
involved in leaving the administration of justice in the dis- 
tricts to judges without professional training unassisted by any 
definite or uniform procedure or substantive law. The amalga- 
mation of the Supreme and Sadar Courts and their jurisdictions 
was clearly essential. But it was only in 1862 that, after delay 
for the passing of k Code of Civil Procedure for the new courts 
and those subordinate to them, the existing Supreme and 
Sadar Adalat Courts were abolished and replaced under the 
Indian High Courts Act, 1861, by the new High Courts at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Under powers given by the 
act one other High Court could be established at a place to be 
selected and in 1866 a High Court was established at Allahabad 
to exercise the jurisdiction over the North-Western Provinces 
hitherto exercised from Calcutta. No addition was made to 
those High Courts until 1916 when one more was established 
at Patna for the province of Bihar and Orissa constituted on 
the rearrangement of the province of Bengal in 1912. 

The constitution and powers of the High Courts then 
created have remained unaltered in essentials during the period 
under consideration. The judges are appointed by the Crown 
and hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. Their number 
has been increased from time to time permanently or temporarily 
to cope with increasing business, but no change has been made 
in the provision of the act of 1861 under which one -third of the 
judges in. each court are members of the English, Irish, or Scotch 
Bar, one-third members of the Indian Civil Service aqd the 
remainder persons who have held judicial office in India for 
five years or have practised as pleaders at a High Court for 
ten. On its appellate side each of those courts exercises the 
jurisdiction inherited from the Sadar Court over the districts 
and on its original side that of the Supreme Court over the 
presidency town where it sits. The exclusive ‘jurisdiction over 
British subjects in the districts in serious criminal cases was 
abolished with the Supreme Courts in 1861, special provisions 
for their protection being included in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The provisions of the act of 1781, rendered 
necessary by the Patna and Cossijura cases and the conflict 
between the Supreme Court and the Governor-General’s Council, 
were re-enacted, matters concerning the revenue, its collection 
in accordance with the law or usage of the country and the 
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official acts of the Governor-General, the provincial governors 
and the members of their councils being excluded from the 
High CouFts’ briginal jurisdiction. The territorial jurisdiction 
of the High Courts has since their creation remained substantially 
unchanged except in the case of Calcutta, comprising in the 
case of each the province it belongs to, and, for the purpose of 
exercise of its powers over British subjects, such adjoining 
native states as the Governor- General in Council may direct 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890. By orders in council* 
under the act the High Court of Bombay also exercises powers 
over Zanzibar and the Persian coast. 

It was part of the scheme for the reorganization of the 
judicial system that the creation of the new High Courts should 
be postponed until, in the words of Sir C. Wood, 4 a code of 
short and simple procedure had been prepared ’ in order that 
‘ a simple system of pleading and practice uniform, so far as 
possible, throughout the whole jurisdiction, might be adopted 
and one capable also of being applied in the inferior courts of 
India \ The Code of Civil Procedure enacted in these circum- 
stances was the first instalment of the earliest comprehensive 
attempt at codification in the British Empire. To the under- 
standing of the circumstances in which that attempt was made 
and of the value of the result, some account of the law 7 ad- 
ministered under the Supreme and Sadar Courts is essential. 

According to a general description given in 1829 by the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, no one could then 
pronounce an opinion or form a judgment however sound, 
upon any disputed right regarding which doubt and confusion 
might not be raised by those who might choose to call it in 
question ; for very few 7 of the public or persons in office at home, 
not even the law officers, could be expected to have so clear 
and comprehensive a knowledge of the Indian system as to 
know familiarly the working of each part on the rest. There 
were English acts of parliament specially provided for India 
and others of which it w r as doubtful w 7 hether they applied to 
India' wholly or in part or not at all. There was the English 
common law and constitution of which the application was in 
many respects most obscure and perplexed ; Mahomedan law 
and usage ; Hindu law, usage, and scripture ; charters and 
letters patent of the courts ; and regulations of the government, 
some requiring registration in the Supreme Courts, others not, 
whilst some had effect throughout India and others were peculiar 
to one presidency or one town. There were commissions of the 
governments and circular orders from the Nizamut Adalat and 
from the Dew&ni Adalat, treatises of the Crown, treatises of 
the Indian Government, besides inferences drawn at pleasure 
from the droit public and the law r of nations of Europe to a 
state of circumstances which will justify almost any constitu- 
tion of it or qualification of its force. 
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More definitely, we find that # as regards procedure the 
Supreme Courts with their common law, equity, ecclesiastical 
and admiralty sides had adopted on each the appropriate English 
practice, except that the viva voce examination of witnesses 
was taken down completely in writing. In the inferior Courts 
the English procedure was followed except that written plead- 
ings were dispensed with. In the Sadar Courts and in the dis- 
tricts suits were dealt with, in Bengal mainly under a code 
enacted by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, resembling rather the 
equity or even the Scotch system than the common law ; in 
each of the other provinces under its own regulations of some- 
what later date. 

General recognition of the uncertain, localised and on the 
criminal side arbitrary character of the systems thus established 
had led to the reference already quoted in the act of 1833 to 
the expediency of ascertaining and consolidating the law and 
to the further provision for the appointment of an Indian Law 
Commission to enquire and from time to time make reports 
which were to be transmitted by the Governor-General in Council 
with his opinion to the Court of Directors and to be laid before 
Parliament. The commission thus constituted was composed 
of Macaulay, the first member appointed to the council for 
legislative purposes, and a civilian from each of the presidencies. 
It first under the instructions of government busied itself with 
the draft of a Penal Code, completing it before Macaulay’s 
departure from India in 1837. Subsequently, however, it 
confined itself to the periodical issue of reports, containing 
proposals on which legislation has since been founded, and 
became defunct after submitting a draft limitation law in 1842 
and a scheme of pleading and procedure with forms of criminal 
indictments in 1848. It was succeeded by a body of com- 
missioners appointed in England under the Charter Act of 1853 
to examine and report on its recommendations within three 
years. The commission included Sir John Romilly, Master 
of the Rolls ; Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of Common Pleas ; 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke ; Mr. Cameron ,% known 
as a disciple of Bentham ; and other members with Indian ex- 
perience ; and its first duty was the preparation of the Code 
of Civil Procedure, pending which the erection of the new High 
Courts had been postponed. This Code, as it was passed in 
1859, did not apply to the Supreme Courts, but the greater 
part of it was extended to the High Courts by their letters 
patent in 1862. The law of limitation and prescription was 
next taken up ; and in 1859 a bill drafted by the first Indian 
Law Commission and revised by the second became law. 

In 1860, the Penal Code, based on the draft proposed by 
Macaulay’s commission and revised by Mr. Bethune, the legal 
member of council, and Sir Barnes Peacock, was passed. It was 
followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal Procedure for the courts 
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Other than those ik the presidency towns, where the English 
procedure was. retained until the passing of Acts for the High 
Courts in J$75*and for the Magistrates’ Courts in 1877. 

Various other branches of substantive and objective law 
have since been codified and to-day the judiciary have in these 
codes the principles of law which they have to administer, 
laid down in clear terms and in such a manner that the Anglo- 
Indian codes have been the objects of admiration not only 
among English jurists but among jurists outside Great Britain. 
The evolution of the codes and Courts thus far described has 
been mainly due to the labours of a devoted man of British 
public servants in India within which expression I include 
Civilian Judges of the old Sadar Dewanny Adawlut like Messrs. 
Trevor and Seton Carr. 

i now turn to the evolution of the judicial mind in India. 
The judiciary is, in effect, part of the public service of the 
Crown. But a judge is not' 4 employed 9 in the sense that a 
civil servant is employed. He fills a public office, which is by 
no means the same thing ; and part of his independence consists 
in the fact that no one can give him orders as to the manner 
in which he is to perform his work. Like the more fortunate 
practitioners in most professions he 4 owns no man master \ 
The only subordination which he knows in his official capacity 
is that which he owes to the existing body of legal doctrine 
enunciated by his brethren, past and present, on the Bench, 
and the legislative enactments of the King in Parliament and 
of the Indian Legislature. 

A judge may give an unlimited number of decisions which 
are wrong in law and based on incorrect findings of fact, with- 
out incurring a penalty ; and the continual reversal of his 
judgments by the higher courts will lead to no consequence 
affecting him personally. 

The security of tenure which the judge enjoys, I trust this 
is the case even in India, is at bottom the most essential fact 
underlying the principle of independence. It results in a 
recognition by the general public that the judge has nothing 
to lose by doing what is right and nothing to gain by doing 
what is wrong ; and is founded on the belief that a man 
cannot be relied upon to act rightly regardless of the personal 
consequences. 

The independence of the judiciary lends prestige to the 
office of judge and inspires confidence in the general public. 

Not only is the judge given an almost complete indepen- 
dence in the tenure and conduct of his office, but certain 
immunities of an important character are extended to him in 
his official capacity. The most notable of these is an immunity 
from legal responsibility in respect of his judicial functions. 

In return, as it were, for his independence and immunity, 
the judge is required to observe certain conditions in the 
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performance of his official functions. The first of these is that 
he shall not have any interest in the subject-matter of the 
litigation coming before him. 

Underlying this *condition that the judge must be free 
from certain obvious and crude forms of interest in the case- 
which he is called upon to decide, is the fundamental principle 
that a map cannot be judged in his own cause. Nor can he be 
both accuser and judge. 

One noteworthy characteristic of judicial functions exercised 
in courts of law is the fact that the work of a judge is essentially 
personal to himself. 

Of all the characteristics of judicial functions none is more 
essential than the right to a hearing. The safeguards of civil 
liberty find expression in few principles of greater importance, 
according to English legal notions, than that embodied in the 
maxim that every man is entitled to his day in court. 

According to English ideas the judge is under an absolute 
duty to fix a time and place for the trial. 

The hearing of the case, when it comes before the court, 
must be conducted in accordance with a known and established 
procedure. 

One noteworthy characteristic of judicial function is the 
rule that, in theory at all events, only the immediate issue at 
hand shall be determined. 

What is called the administration of justice requires not 
merely the establishment of organs of justice, such as courts 
of law or other tribunals, but also, and perhaps more im- 
portantly, that the matters to be adjudicated upon shall be 
decided by a particular process. That process is the judicial 
process. It consists in the application of a body of rules or 
principles by the technique of a special method of thought, 
and in the presence of certain psychological elements. 

In Xenophon Astyages asks Cyrus to give an account of 
his last lesson. Cyrus answers thus : k One of the boys of our 
school had a coat too small for him and gave it to one of his 
companions, a little smaller than himself and forcibfy took 
in exchange the latter’s coat, which was too large. The 
preceptor made me judge of the ensuing dispute, and I 
decided that the matter should be left as it was, since both 
parties seemed to be better accommodated than before. Upon 
this the preceptor pointed out to me that I. had done wrong, 
for I had been satisfied with considering the convenience of the 
thing, whereas I ought first to have considered the justice of 
it.’ This story is said to exemplify the difference between 
adjudication and administration. 

The urge towards this formulation of principles arises from 
the desire for consistency. . 

Consistency is not necessarily the same thing as uniformity 
and may, indeed, be opposed to it. Consistency prescribes 
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as reasoned relation, in the first place between decisions for the 
same class of case at different points of time ; in the second 
place, between different classes of case at the same point of 
time ; and in the third place, between different classes of case 
at different points of time. 

It is this desire for consistency that is at the bottom of 
that respect for precedent which is so marked a feature of 
English law, and which we have imbibed. 

No less important than consistency is an attribute of the* 
judicial spirit, and intimately connected with it in some ways, 
is the tendency towards equality. This does not mean that 
everyone has similar rights, or a right to the same things ; but 
all rights of the same kind are equal as between different 
individuals. 

In order that equality before the law shall prevail, in 
the sense mentioned above, the judge is required to distinguish 
carefully between facts which are relevant to the issue and 
those which are immaterial. 

But nothing in all this touches the dominant fact that 
inequalities of rank, fame and fortune do not call for inequality 
of treatment from the judge. Here lies the fundamental 
difference between the mind which is imbued with the judicial 
spirit and the unjudicial mind. 

It is not sufficient that the administration of justice should 
be consistent, and equal in its treatment. It is necessary also 
that it should be certain. We cannot be sure that a principle 
or rule is being administered either consistently or equally at 
different times and in different cases, and within different areas, 
unless we know what the principle is. Hence it comes about 
that the judicial process requires the formulation and promulga- 
tion of a definite body of legal doctrine which can be ascertained 
by all who are subject to its rule. 

The growth of certainty in the law is closely associated with 
not only the drawing up of a body of principles, but also with 
the convention which requires judges in the higher courts to 
give reasons for their decisions. 

We observed above that a judge in court must give reasons 
for his decision. The jury, on the other hand, are not permitted 
to state the reasons on which they base their verdict, and even 
if they wish to do so the judge will decline to listen. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, both these rules aim at 
a common purpose ; namely, the development of a coherent and 
impersonal body of law. The judge puts the trained mind of a 
lawyer on to the case, and is able to reason to the conclusion 
in terms of legal technique. The juryman is not equipped to 
express either his thoughts or his feelings in a manner consistent 
with the body of the law. 

The methods of thought peculiar to the law tend to impose 
upon the judge the necessity of dealing with a case within the 
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confines of a series of well-defined categories. Blit it does not 
follow from this that the judge is not left with a large discre- 
tion as to the manner in which the case shall be«lec$ed within 
the boundaries thus marked out. 

In some parts of the law, it is true, the judge is more closely . 
bound to follow a particular course, once certain facts have been 
established, than in others. Where rigid rules of law prevail, 
a legal situation may admit of but a single solution — a mere 
application of the appropriate rule. 

What is of greater interest from the present point of view 
is the exercise of the judicial function in those far more import- 
ant fields where a large discretion is left to the judge to use as 
he thinks fit. 

Discretion it was said in an old case, ‘ is a science or 
understanding to discern between falsity or truth , between right 
and wrong, between shadow and substance, between equity 
and colourable glosses and pretences, not to do according to the 
will and private affections \ It must be exercised, said Lord 
Hansbury some centuries later, in accordance with * the rules 
of reason and justice not according to private opinion ; according 
to law, and not humour. It is to be, not arbitrary, vague and 
fanciful, but legal and regular.’ 

The idea of a discretion which is to be exercised, not in a 
capricious and impetuous way, but in a disciplined and respon- 
sible manner, is a conception which has had a wide application 
in England and India. It really represents a compromise 
between the idea that people who possess power should be 
trusted with a free hand, and not tied down by narrow formulae, 
and the competing notion that some contingent control must 
be retained over them in case they act in an unreasonable way. 
Discretion in public affairs is seldom absolute ; it is usually 
qualified. It must be used ‘ judiciously ’ and hence we often 
hear the expression k a judicial discretion ’. 

The judge k is to exercise a discretion informed by tradition, 
methodised by analogy, disciplined by system, and subordinated 
to the primordial necessity of order in the social life \ * 

The judge, as we have seen, must exercise his functions in 
a way which fulfils the need for consistency, for equality, and 
for certainty. His administration must be objective and 
impartial, and he must state explicitly the reasons for his deci- 
sions. He must suppress his personal emotiqns and instinctive 
prejudices and encourage his sense of fairness. He must do 
right to all manner of men 1 without fear or favour, affection 
or ill-will ’. He must come to the case with an open mimL 
Alertness, flexibility, curiosity must be the friends of his 
mind ; caprice, rigidity and prejudice its enemies. He must 
be able to suspend judgment until he has systematically surveyed 
the circumstances of the case. 

But the possession of those qualities does not mean that 
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the judge is to be a mere logical machine, an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. * Deep below consciousness are other forces, the likes 
and dislike*, th*e predilections and the prejudices. The complex 
of instincts and emotions and habits anti convictions, which 
make a man, whether he be litigant or judge.’ 

The holders of judicial office are, in fact, in the end, like 
all public functionaries, charged with the responsibility of 
choosing and of choosing well. ‘ The cold neutrality of an f 
impartial judge ’, of which Burke speaks is neither an accom- 
plished fact nor a desirable ideal, and no useful purpose is served 
by discussion which implies that at a certain point in a man’s 
career he suddenly loses all the normal attributes of human 
nature. A more enlightened appreciation of the service to 
the public which is rendered by a judge and of the difficulties 
with which he is confronted, would start by contrasting the 
effort of mind which is demanded of him in order to overcome 
his natural prejudices, with the lazy refusal to make a similar 
effort which is manifested by the greater part of mankind in 
the ordinary affairs of the market-place and the forum and the 
domestic hearth and the political meeting. 

Even from the point of view of the judge himself, the 
cold neutrality ’ legend is definitely unhelpful. It has been 
widely observed that the judge who realises before listening to 
a case that all men are biassed is more likely to make a con- 
scientious effort at impartiality than one who believes that 
elevation to the bench makes him at once an organ of infallible 
logical truth. 

What is meant by the impartiality of judges, so far as social 
matters are concerned, is that they shall not permit their 
opinions on certain controversial subjects of the day to influence 
their judgment. The judicial mind is not to be* deflected by 
the passions of the moment on social, economic, political, or 
religious questions. Nor is it enough for the judge merely to 
endeavour to discover and follow the deeper and more perma- 
nent loyalties of the community. He must also seek to 
promote the progressive evolution of society. The 4 good ’ 
decision is not the one which necessarily satisfies public opinion 
to-day, but that which will also be felt to be right five or fifteen 
years hence. Just as the good judge of art or literature is the 
man who can discern those qualities in a picture or a book which 
will stand the test of time, so the good judge in a court of law 
or other tribunal is the one who can use his discretion in a 
way which will assist the evolving tendencies of the community. 
Stress is always laid on the duty of a judge to be a trustee of 
the past ; but in reality it is far more important that he should 
be a prophet of the future, in so far as that is compatible with 
the faithful administration of the existing body of law. 

We are now at the parting of ways ; a new Constitution is 
•about to be put on the Statute Book and no one knows how the 
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High Courts may be affected. But so long as the independence 
of the Judiciary and of the Bar are traditions which remain in 
the bone of the British race, if I may so phrase 4t, I trust 
nothing will be done by anybody to undermine the prestige, the 
independence, and the dignity of our superior judicial tribunals. 



PATRON’S ADDRESS. 


Speech by His Excellency Sir John Anderson, Governor 

of Bengal, at the Annual Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, on the 6th 
February, 1933. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

It is first of all my pleasant duty to congratulate 
both Sir Charu Chunder Ghose and the Society on his re-election 
as President for the forthcoming year. Looking back through 
the list of past Presidents of this Society from its foundation 
until now, I find that in the early years the links between the 
Presidential Chair and the Bench were many. This, as a glance 
at the list will show, cannot but have been to the great benefit 
of the Society. Dare I suggest that the study of 4 Man and 
Nature ’ may have been not entirely without beneficial influence 
on the Bench ? From the concluding passages of his address 
I should infer that Sir Charu would certainly agree. And if 
since the present century opened there have been, besides Sir 
Charu, only two Presidents from the High Court, Mr. Justice 
Pargiter and Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee made up in qualify what 
they lacked in numbers and provide a company which any one 
might well be proud to join. 

May I also thank the Society for the honour they have 
done me in asking me to be a Patron ? So exalted a connection 
with a learned Society of the standing and repute of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal is an honour which 1 rate very highly. And 
if the exigencies of the service for which primarily I have come 
to India prevent my participating to the extent that I should 
wish in your deliberations and activities, may I, in the words 
of yoi^r first Patron, whose bicentenary we have just been 
observing, say that ‘ I at the same time earnestly solicit your 
acceptance of my services in any way in which they can be, 
and I hope that they may be, rendered useful to your 
Researches ’ ? 

This is, of course, the first formal gathering of the Society 
at which it has been my privilege to assist, but I have been 
given to understand that the Society's Annual Meeting, viewed 
as a social event, has been for nearly a century and a half 
accepted as one of the closing episodes of the busy winter season 
in a city which for the greater part of that period was the 
capital of British India and which, I believe, may still assert 
a claim to be regarded as the intellectual capital and the first 
centre in research. 

The topics dealt with in this Annual Meeting by successive 
( xxxiv ) 
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Presidents during that long period have embraced almost 
every department of human enquiry. Sometimes mainly 
utilitarian and dealing with the domestic affairs of the Society, 
at others theoretical and concerned with some branch of abstract 
science or, more frequently, — for we are practical in this Society 
— with Science in some of its practical applications, these 
Presidential Addresses seem to me to merit publication in an 
•ad hoc compilation which, with an adequate index, would, l 
suggest, form a work of abiding interest and even of historical 
value since many of the addresses must have registered, at the 
time they were delivered, the high water-mark of the know- 
ledge then available in the subject under discussion, and many 
of them must also contain speculations which in the light of 
subsequent investigations would be of the greatest interest to 
us to-day either for their correctness or the reverse. This 
evening again we have listened to an exposition of juridical 
history and legal theory from one who has devoted his life to 
the subject in theory and practice and who has given us a paper 
replete with the fruits of his research and experience. Surely 
the Society which year by year produces scholarly pronounce- 
ments of this calibre still retains the freshness and vigour of 
youth notwithstanding the passage of the years ! 

I have been somewhat struck, if I may say so, by the 
arrangements for this function, and as I have no other original 
contribution to offer perhaps I may venture to say a few words, 
based upon a fairly extensive experience, on the art of arranging 
public meetings. The perfection of an annual meeting of 
a Society such as our’s consists in its balanced proportion. An 
unbalanced and disproportionately arranged annual meeting is, 
if I may say so, a weariness of the flesh to all concerned. The 
annual meeting of a public institution should be an ideal blend 
of business reduced to essentials, of routine not unduly pro- 
longed, of the dignity of ceremonial and of the grace of those 
ornamental embellishments which may by their picturesque 
character relieve whatever of dry detail must of necessity be 
brought forward. 

Studying in the light of this ideal the reports of recent 
annual meetings of this ancient Society, I am glad to find evidence 
that a high standard of arrangement has been attained by those 
responsible for the planning of the programme. You begin 
with your elections and a resume, commendubly abbreviated, 
of the annual report as the first act of your piece. Then comes 
the piece de resistance, the Presidential address. Here, I 
observe, a wise procedure has been adopted in that the printed 
version is not truncated, while on the other hand the shortened 
version delivered to the meeting aims at the practical brevity 
enjoined by the circumstances and thereby goes far to avoiding 
the weariness which must result, even in the best of papers, from 
the attempt to convey to the audience a mass of detail through 
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tb#t member the ear which, as Heraclitus holds, is a bad witness. 
I cannot too strongly commend the practice of providing a 
printed copy to all hearers in a room which, I perceive, is not 
destined to fame for its acoustics, so that iame brother ear may 
be helped by halting brother eye. The second Act of your play 
ends with the response to the address, which custom lays upon 
the Patron, if he be present ; and here I daresay you will, without 
scruple, give this much credit to my predecessors, that experience r 
in the role of Chairman taught them at all events the precious 
art of brevity. 

Next we come to the third part of your meeting as by 
tradition established, — awards and announcements, made in 
circumstances of dignity, as is meet. 

By this time some relaxation from the concentrated review 
of the year is due and you proceed to the fourth and final part 
of your programme, — the informal inspection of a number of 
exhibits, varied in character like the interests of the Society, 
but representing in many instances the latest aspects of zoological, 
botanical, geological, philological, and antiquarian research. 

Such is your programme and it seems to me admirably 
adapted to combine executive business with learned disquisition, 
and the recognition of research with the appreciation of its 
fruits, — in fine to be a procedure worthy of a Society of your 
standing and repute. 

You will be thinking, ladies and gentlemen, that v. 1 am 
to live up to the record of brevity wffiich I have just commended 
in my predecessors it is time that I should turn to the matters 
arising out of the General Secretary’s Report. On this subject, 
however, I really do intend to be brief. I fully appreciate, as 
we all must, the difficulty of the times through which we are 
passing and the discouragement that depression in the world 
outside must bring to those who are anxious to see the activities 
of the Society expanding and to take their part in the process 
of expansion. We may take heart from the fact that even in 
these times the good work of the Society has been in large 
measufe maintained. If the production of the Journal has not 
been as regular as one could desire of so essential a feature of 
your activities, this is a matter w hich is being rectified by your 
Council, and in other respects your output is most creditable. 
The magnum opus is, of course, the Kashmiri Dictionary which 
was shown to me when I came here the other day. Its comple- 
tion after 30 years of strenuous labour adds fresh laurels to the 
chaplet of your veteran member, Sir George Grierson. Apart 
from this, publications in the Bibliotheca Indica have made 
available to the reading public still more of the treasures of 
Eastern literature which it was one of the earliest objects of the 
Society to unveil. 

If I say that in mere point of numbers the Society has 
suffered less than usual at the hands of the great Reaper, I 
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must not be thought to minimise the loss to the Society of such 
members as Mr. Vepin Chandra Rai, — our senior member, 
who joined the Society over half a centifty <ago ? — and 
Mr. Macnair who, though a late-comer to our ranks, was by 
himself an institution in Calcutta and was held in the highest 
esteem and affection by great numbers of his fellow-citizens. 
Nor can I forget the tragedy which deprived the Society anti 
the Province of the life of Robert Douglas. 

In conveying the congratulations of the Society to those 
who had figured in the Honours Lists of the year I had intended 
to make no individual reference, but the Society would not, 
I believe, easily forgive me if I pass over without comment 
an honour bestowed since the year under review ended on one 
who has deserved well of the Society, — I mean our late President, 
Colonel Sewell. When, within a few months from now, Colonel 
Sewell leaves India after a quarter of a century of work here 
and on the neighbouring seas, to take up the leadership of the 
Sir John Murray Oceanographic Expedition the good wishes 
of this Society will go with him, and we hope that his monu- 
mental work on the Oceanography of the Indian Seas will in 
due course be supplemented by another volume of equal 
importance to Science and honour to the Society. 

The Society already possesses a remarkable collection of 
busts and paintings. The latter are not all specially related 
to the Society’s history but the former are exclusively the effigies 
of great men who have taken a leading part in the Society’s 
work from its early days. During the year a fine bust of the 
doyen of Jndian Philology, Sir George Grierson, has been added 
to our collection. The venerable scholar may feel that even 
35 years after his departure from India, he is not forgotten in 
the scene of his earlier labours and that in his 85th year he is 
still gratefully remembered. The other bust is an extremely 
good likeness of a distinguished past President of the Society, 
but as Dr. Brahmachari is present amongst us, I will, out of 
regard for his well-known modesty, say no more than that 
his bust is a valuable addition to a remarkable series. * 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is only one circumstance to 
which I wish to refer. I see from the Annual Report that your 
General Secretary has to-day completed % second lustrum in his 
tenure of this post. I am informed that this length of service 
has only been surpassed twice in the history of the Society 
and that we have to go back exactly one hundred years to find 
a Secretary with a longer term of office. Successive Presidents 
and Patrons have acknowledged the part which our genial and 
gifted Secretary has played in all that concerns the working 
of the Society. I hope we may long enjoy the benefit of his 
ripe erudition and experience of affairs. 
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List of Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 0th 
February, 1933. 

1. A. F. M. Abdul All 
A collection of Historical Records. 

(1) Letter from Mr. J. Fortnom, Civil Architect, submitting a 

Plan of the town of Calcutta and indicating sites for the 
Hospital and Burying Ground. Estimate of the Houses, 
Sheds, and Goiowns proposed to be erected at Meyapoor. 
(H.D. IJub. A., 9 Feb., 1767, No. 11.) 

(2) Copy of Proposals of Agreement of Nubkessen and Gocul 

Gosaul to farm the Calcutta Town and Lands. (H.D. Pub. 
A., 20 Aug., 1767, No. 1.) 

(3) Letter from the Minister to the King of Rangam (Rangoon) 

intimating that the King has granted Lord Clive some 
ground in his city to make a Factory and Bankshall to 
repair and rebuild ships. (H.D. Pub. A., 1 Feb., 1768, 
No. 2 (a) 16.) 

(4) Letter from Mr. W. Bensley, Church Warden, requesting the 

grant of a new bond for Rs. 60,000 bearing interest at 
8 p.c. for the support of the Charity Fund of St. John’s 
Chapel to avoid the loss threatened reduction of interest 
on two of the old bonds. (H.D. Pub. A., 11 Apr., 1774, 
No. 1 (a).) 

(5) Letter from Mr. Charles Weston, Clerk of the Vestry of 

St. John’s Chapel to Mr. John Stewart, Secretary, refusing 
to lease the Court-house unconditionally to the Company, 
but desiring that the Company should always be their 
tenants, and enclosing a copy of the proceedings of the 
Vestry of the St. John’s. (H.D. Pub. A., 9 Feb., 1776, 

: NO. 1.) 

(6) Letter from Mr. Alexander Elliot, reporting that Messieurs 

Chevalier and Sanson have been arrested, and enclosing 
their parole. Draft of a reply to Mr. Alexander Elliot. 

* (H.D. Pub. A., 10 Aug., 1778, Nos. 1-2.) 

(7) Letter from Mr. Robert Farquhar, reporting the de^th of 

Mr. Elliot, enclosing copies of his letters to Raja Moodagee 
Bonsola and Col. Leslie, and intimating that before he 
starts for Nagpore, he will leave Mr. Elliot’s valuables with 
Col. Leslie. (H.D. Pub. A., 19 Oct., 1778, No. 12.) 

(8) Minute of Mr. Philip Francis objecting to the permission 

granted to Messieurs Chevalier and Monneron to go to 
Europe by way of Suez. Governor-General’s minute refus- 
ing to withdraw the permission granted to Messieurs 
Chevalier and Monneron. (H.D. Pub. B., 7 Dec., 1778, 
Nos. 1-2.) 

(9) Translation of a letter from M. Chevalier, requesting com- 

pensation for articles stolen from his warehouses during 
the siege of Chandemagore. (H.D. Pub. B., 7 Dec., 1778, 
No. 3.) 

(10) Governor-General’s minute making certain propositions for the 
better management of the Company’s monetary affairs. 
(H.D. Pub. A., 29 Feb., 1780, No. 6.). 

( xxxix ) 
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(11) Governor-General’s minute relative to tho Dutch claims. 

(H.D. Pub. A., 10 Apr., 1780, No. 23.) 

(12) Proposition of the Governor-General prohibiting the 
€ exportation of gold and silver. (H.D. Pub. A., 23 Nov., 

1780, No. 61.) C 

(13) Letter from the Commissioners of the Regulating Bill 

proposing to make an alteration in the said bill by 
declaring that the taxes should be paid monthly by the 
occupiers of houses. (H.D. Pub. A., 29 Nov., 1780, No. 18.) 

(14) Letter from Mr. J. P. Auriol, Agent for Supplies to the 

other presidencies, forwarding musters of rice purchased 
for the use of the Garrison at Fort St. George, requesting 
advances of money for paying the cost and freight to 
Madras, and intimating that he has made an agreement 
with Captain Thornhill for the purchase of 10,000 maunds 
of the best Backergunge rice. Account of rice purchased, 
agreeable to the musters referred to above. List of vessels 
taken up on freight for Madras. (H.D. Pub. C., 28 Dec., 
1780, No. 7.) 

(15) Draft of the oath«to be taken by the members of the Board 

of Trade. (H.D. Pub. B., 18 May, 1786, No. 4.) 

(16) Petition from Ramgopal Basu and Giridhar Babu, on behalf 

of the native inhabitants of Calcutta, representing the 
hardships of the poor people on account of the rigorous 
enforcement of the collection of house tax in Calcutta, and 
soliciting redress. (H.D. Pub. B., 24 Aug., 1792, No. 17.) 

(17) Price current of grain on the 12th September. Letter from 

Mr. R. McFarlane, Clerk of the market, to Mr. E. Hay, 
Secretary, enclosing a price current. Price current of 
grain on the 14th September. (H.D. Pub. C., 14 Sep., 1792, 
Nos. 4, 6, 6.) 

(18) Letter from the Commissioners of Police, forwarding several 

statements and accounts relating to the Police office, 
stating that it is not possible to effect any reduction of 
expenses in the Police establishment without reducing the 
salaries of officers, reporting that a considerable portion of 
the arrears of taxes is due from the poorest class ot 
inhabitants, and recommending that persons who live in 
houses at a rent of five rupees and less should be exempted 
from taxes. (H.D. Pub. A., 1 Feb., 1793, No. 18.) 

(19) Introduction of postage stamps in supersession of the system 

of money payments as postage. These papers show what 
attempts were made at the time to print the stamps in 
€ India. (H.D. Pub. A., 18 March, 1853, No. 1.) 

(20) Postal Reforms. (H.D. Pub., 1 July, 1853, Nos. 1-3.) 

(21) Proclamation issued by the Nana Sahib to incite the Indian 

troops during the Mutiny of 1857, together with its 
translation. Received from Mr. Wynyard, the then Judge 
at Gorakhpore. (H.D. Pub. A., 7 Aug., 1857, No. 137.) 

(22) Completion and fitting up of the ‘Time Ball’ for use in 

Calcutta. (H.D. Elec. Tele. Cons., 5 March, 1858, 
Nos. 8-9, A.) 


2. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities . 

c 

(1) Saktipur Grant of Lakshana Sena Deva . A copperplate of 
Lakshana Sena Deva newly discovered at Saktipur in 
Murshidabad. Mention of hitherto unknown Kankagram 
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Bhukti is made in this plate (Vide Sahitya Parishad 
Patrika, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4 and Vol. XXXIX, No, 1). 

(2) Chamunda. A Brahmanical image of Dantyra, one of the 

eight varieties of Chamunda. It is also identified as 
Kankalini,* one of the 64 Yoginis of Chamunda. From 
Attahas, Burdwan. 

(3) Manuscript cover — Engraved. 

(4) Manuscript cover — Engraved. 

(5) Manuscript cover — Painted. 

(6) Old painting. Depicting a scene of Krishna-leela. 

(7) Mukta-carita. Date of Composition Saka 1546, date of MB. 

1103 B.S. (1196 A.D.). It is a metrical translation in 
Bengali by Narayandasa of a Sanskrit work of the same 
name by Raghunathdas Goswami. It deals with the love 
affairs of Radha and Krishna in connection with a pearl 
necklace. 

(8) Caura-Chakravarti . Period of composition 17th century, 

date of % MS. 1172 B.S. (1765 A.D.). The author Kashiswar, 
describes through stories the principles of stealing and 
plundering. 

(9) Autograph of Maharajadhiraja Prithvipati Ramkrishna Ray 

Bahadur. (Natore family.) 

(10) Samachar Darpan . The oldest newspaper in Bengali, 1818 

A.D. Editor T. C. Marshman, Published from Serampore. 

(11) Playing cards from Vishnupur — 29 pieces [Cf. H. P. Shastri, 

Note on Bishnupur Circular Cards — J.A S.B. , 1895, Vol. 64, 
pt. I, p. 284.] 


3, L. Bogdanov. 

(I) A Persian ‘ Cup of Forty Keys'. 

( Jdm-i Chihil Kilid.) 

. (Probably XVII-XVIII century.) 

Diameter 0 ins. (on top), 2 ins. (bottom). Elaborately carved and 
ornamented in relief -work. 

One half of the brim is occupied by the short (3 verses) CX Chapter 
of the Qur’an (< Buratu-n-Nasr ' ‘ The Chapter of the Assist- 
ance’) inscribed in a somewhat angular naskhi-script. On 
the second half of the brim begins without any transition (except 
the usual introductory formula) the longer (29 verses) XLV11 
Chapter of the Qur’an Suratu-l-Fath ' ‘The Chapter of the 

Victory’), which runs right to the bottom of the cup, is continued 
on the outside and ends in the small hollow on the outside of the 

bottom. . . . 

The inside of the cup is ornamented by a bold strap-work design m 
relief, a wheel-shaped design in relief covers the convex part of the 
bottom, around which is inscribed in bold relief no characters 
the well-known prayer to ’All (du'd-i nddi'Ali). On the outside 
of the cup, just under the brim, run all around (enclosed each m its 
thin frame, and divided from the rest by a double line) invocations 
to the twelve imams. Under the same are carved in relief the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiac. , 

Magic power was attributed to these cups m Persia, and they were 
more especially made to order in cases of barrenness of women, 
which was supposed to be removed by means of ablutions from 
such cups. The Suras of the Qur’an inscribed on them are selected 
not so much for their contents, as by viAue of their titles, jm 
meaning not only ‘Victory’, but also ‘the action of opening , 
and the combination of the two titles ‘2Va<?r and ‘ Fath being 
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an allusion to v, 13, s. LXT of the Qur’an: nasrun mina-llahi wa 
futfiun qarib * Assistance from God,— and victory is near’, which is 
often fojpnd inscribed on old swords (with the meaning ‘ Victory ’) and 
on entrance-doors of Persian houses (in the meaning of ‘opening’). 

Holes are sometimes made in the brim of the cup and a score or so 
of small flat, pieces of brass, roughly reminding one of keys, are 
attached to it on a string. Or else, a funnel-shaped small cup with a 
dozen holes in the brim is fixed on the top of the convex bottom, one 
such key -shaped piece of brass dangling from each hole. 

(2) An Afghan drinking-cup. 

(Probably early XIX century.) 

Diameter 7 ins. (top), 6£ ins. (bottom). Originally whitened with 
tin, as are, in general, all brass -vessels in Afghanistan. The tin 
has been removed by the present owner. The bottom on the inside 
is covered by an elaborate flower-design (buta) in relief, the rest of 
the inside surface remaining plain, except for four roughly engraved 
almoifd-shaped ( badamcha ) ornaments, repeated also on the outside, 
where they divide the four hemistichs of the roughly carved following 
quatrain : 

* O owner ot the bowl ! may sorrow be forgotten by thee ! 

May the desire of thy heart be always attained by thee ! ’ 

4 Whenever thou shouldst desire the Water of Life, 

O thou who drinkest from this bowl, may it be sweet to thee ! ’ 

Each hemistich is, besides, enclosed in a roughly cut frame. 
Underneath the verses, 8 star-shaped ( sitara ) ornaments alternate 
with 4 flower- buds (buta). 

A relief strap-work flower design half an inch wide runs under the 
brim of the bowl. The brim is covered with an S-shaped strap-work 
design. 

The plain bottom is decorated with two double-line concentric 
circles. 


4. Miss M. L. Cleghorn. 

Increased Production of Superior Silk in Bengal . 

Chart shewing a revised programme of work recommended for 
increasing the outturn of superior reeling silk in Bengal, as within the 
Silk Industry there is a great source of wealth when the natural 
advantages possessed by Bengal for superior crops of silk during the 
cold season are used to their fullest extent. 

€ 

5. K. N. Dikshit. 

Some antiquities recently excavated at Paharpur. 

The antiquities exhibited here are excavated from a shrine outside 
the great monastery at Paharpur. The terra cotta fragments with 
rows of Buddhas attaining enlightenment and preaching decorated 
the basement of votive stupas arranged round the central shrine. 
The latter ^as most probably dedicated to the worship of Tara whose 
effigy is fttwmped on scores of seals found in the excavations. The 
votive shrines in the courtyard show elaborate designs in their 
planning reminiscent of the cruciform plan of the Paharpur Temple. 
The contents of relic chamber of one of these votive shrines were 
examined and vast numbers of unburnt clay stupas — complete with 
basement, drum and finial — encasing minute round sealings impressed 
with the Buddhist creed were found. In the later stages of Buddhism 
under the Palas of Bengal as represented at Nalanda and Paharpur, 
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the corporeal relics of Buddha and his apostles heing scarce, were 
substituted in the sacred stupas and shrines by the well-known 
creed formulae — “Ye Dhaima”, etc,, which was mjpresaed on clay 
and treated as if it were the holy relic of the Buddha. • 


6. L. L. Fermor. 

Gem Stones from Mogok and other localities. 


I. Mogok and neighbourhood. 


(1) Ruby 

(2) Sapphire 


(3) Spinel 


(4) Zircons 

(5) Topaz 

(6) Amethyst 

(7) Chrysoberyl 

(8) Moonstone . . 

(9) Scapolite 

(10) Peridot 

(11) Tourmaline 

(12) Lapis Lazuli. 


(а) Natural crystal. 

(б) Star ’ uby. 

(а) Crystal in the matrix from Kyatpvin. 

(б) Natural crystal. 

( c ) Cut pale blue gem. 

( d ) Several star sapphires. 

(e) Zoned section. 

(а) Crystal in the matrix. 

(б) Natural crystals with zircons from road- 

side, Viewpoint. 

(c) Natural crystals — Kanese. 

(d) Single crystal. 

(e) Cut gems. 

(a) Natural crystals. 

(b) Cut gems. 

{a) Natural crystals, Sakarigyi. 

(6) Out gems. 

Cut gem. 

Natural crystal. 

(a) Natural crystal. 

(b) Cut gem. 

Cut gem. 

Uncut fragments. 

Natural crystals. 


II. Other Localities. 

(13) Garnet . . Gems from Sarwar and Rajmahal, Rajputana. 

(14) Blue spinel . . ? Synthetic. Purchased in Cairo. 


7 . 0 . C. Gangoly. 

An Illustrated page from a palm-leaf MS. of the Prajriaparamita. 

Nepali , Probable date 978 A-D. 

The MS. (of 139 leaves) is in a somewhat mutilated condition, 
though the text is in a fine state of preservation. The colophon has 
been traced. On the cover there is a writing in very old hand, 
giving the date of the MS. as Samvat 899 A.D. The character of the 
script is analogous to that of the Bodleian Library MS. of Prajna- 
paramita dated in the 15th year of Ramapala. 

8. Geological Survey of India. 

(1) Casts of the fossil remains of the Peking Man . 

(Sinanthropus Pekinensis, Black.) • 

The brain-case of this fossil man, one of the oldest of the race 
of Palaeolithic men, was discovered in 1929 by Dr. W. C. Pei at Chou 
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Kou Tien, near Peking, China. The fragments represent portions of 
the skull of an adolescent youth of about 15 to 18 and of an adult 
woman. Otjier human skulls, jaws, and single molar teeth have 
since be&n found from this locality. This Peking Man, together with 
the Piltdown Man EOANTHROPUS foun& in Sussex, England, in 
1912, and the Java man Pithecanthropus found in Trinil, Java, in 
1891, are believed to be the three most primitive members of the 
human family at present known. 

(2) Fragments of a Meteorite. 

The fall occurred at Khanpur, in the Ghazipur District, United 
Provinces, on the 8th of July, 1932. 


(3) Unusually transparent Barytes. 

From Balpalapalle, near Betamcherla, Kurnool District, Madras. 

(4) Thin section of Deccan trap lava flow. 

From a boring at Dhanchika, Kathiwar, 2,000 feet deep, showing 
crystals of Peridot in polarised light. 

9. Sunder Lal Hora. 

(1) Mud-fishing in Lower Bengal. 

On the 2nd of January in connection with my studies on the fauna 
of brackish waters in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, a visit was paid 
to Uttar Bhag, a small village on the Piali Nadi about 23 miles 
to the south of Calcutta. Of the various methods of fishing observed 
in that locality, there were two that seemed to me of special interest. 

( i ) It is known that throughout India and Burma, when tanks and 
paddy fields are drying up, fish are taken in the mud by the hand. 
At Uttar Bhag a boy was observed collecting fish and Crustacea 
(prawns and crabs) in the low-lying part of a paddy field in small 
pools of water or what seemed from the distance to be semi-liquid 
mud. On my taking an interest in his catch, other boys also joined 
him and in about half an hour's time they brought to me a represen- 
tative collection of animals from this puddle. It is highly 
surprising that the collection contained as many as 15 species of fish, 
4 species of prawns and 1 species of crab. Most of these species are 
known to be very hardy, and some of these fishes have been observed 
to aestivate a few feet below the surface during dry months. There 
are two important ecological factors which such an animal associa- 
tiorfhas to contend with, namely, the rapidly decreasing quantity of 
water and the consequent lack of facilities for aquatic respiration, 
and secondly, the increase of salinity of water due to evaporation. 

(ii) It is also known that during rains or at high tide branches of 
trees are sometimes stuck in suitable, shallow, marshy places to 
attract fish which resort to this improvised shelter for safety. When 
the water begins w to fall, a fairly high bund is made round this area 
and the water is then bailed out. When the water is almost 
exhausted f yjfee fish leave the shelter and are readily caught in the 
mud. . Cer|||n species burrow in the mud and are caught by several 
other interesting devices. If indiscriminate bailing out of water is 
done, there is a likelihood of some fishes being accidentally thrown out. 
To prevent this a very interesting device was observed at Uttar 
Bhag. A small comer of the area enclosed was separated off by a 
bund composed of grass and mud. Such a barrier allows the water 
to percolate, but does not permit any fish to pass through. Further 
a piece of old cloth is stretched, like a sail, over this secondary bund 
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so as to prevent any fish from jumping over this obstruction. The 
bailing of water is done from the smaller enclosed area. 

The two fishing # methods illustrated by photographs, and 

THE VARIOUS KINDS OF FISH AND CRUSTACEA COLLECTED FROM THE 
DRYING UP PADDY FIELD WERE EXHIBITED. 

{2) Peculiar Cat-fishes of the Andes in South America. 

The Siluroids or Cat-fishes are generally characterised by t^e 
absence of any kind of scales on their bodies, but in South America 
there is a large family (Loricariidae) of these fishes, most of the 
members of which are provided with scutes. They live in rapid 
waters and are adapted in several ways for adhering to rocks, and for 
offering less resistance to swift currents. Special attention may be 
directed to the form of these fishes and to their peculiar suctorial 
mouths. 

» 

TWO SPECIES OF THIS VAST FAMILY SHOWING INTERESTING 
FEATURES IN THEIR ORGANISATION WERE EXHIBITED. 

10. Satya Churn Law. 

Some Studies in Bird Architecture. 

The species — all local and resident — whose figures or nests are 
herein delineated are among a host of rather delicate and diminutive 
birds which have been thorc jghly reconciled to cage-life. 

(1) The Indian White Efe ( Zosterops p. palpebrosa Temm.) and its 

nest. 

(2) Do. A study in Caliology. 

(3) Nest of Tickell’s Flower-pecker ( Dicceum e. erythrorhynchum 

Lath.). 

(4*) Do. A pencil sketch. 

(5) The Scarlet-backed Flower-pecker ( Dicceum c. cruentatum 

Linn.). 

(6) Nest of the small Minivet ( Pericrocotus cinnamomeus iredalei 

S. Baker). 

11. Panchan an Mitra and P. C. Biswas. 

(1) Santali cloth . 

Collected from a village at the base of- Digria hill about 4* miles 
from Jashidhi in Santal Parganas. The Santals spin and weave 
this standard type of cloth with their own spinning wheel and treadle 
loom which is of great antiquity in India. It is found in every 
household, as in Assam, or in the old lake dwellings of Switzerland. 
The size of the cloth is 5 ft. by 2J ft., and the colour of it is remark- 
able as a possible survival in imitation of the bark cloth (Kashya 
bostra). Generally they use it as body cloth, but they wear it 
also when they go to huts or to other villages. 

(2) Stringed Instrument ( musical bow). 

Collected from a village called Chandrapura at Katikund about 
18 miles away from Dumka in Santal Parganas. The string is 
made of Sinew. The resonator is made of wood and is covered 
by goat skin. According to Mr. Balfour the musical bow is the 
originator of all stringed musical instruments. According to Miss 
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fr Roberts India is the probable centre of origin and dispersal of 
musical bow. This specimen shows the early transition from simple 
bow with ipouth as resonator as in Hawaii to the fixed simple 
resonatbr type. In Munda ‘Huang’ we have the single string 
but a movable resonator and is thus a little 'more primitive than this 
type. The bow stick is made of hair from horse tail. 


(3) Flute. 

This flute is made of bamboo. It was collected from a village 
known as Ashan Pahan at Katikund, 15 miles away from Dumka in 
Santal Parganas. The S ant ais blow it with the mouth by holding 
it horizontally. The nose flute is also of this type. 


(4) Fishing Trap. 

It is a bamboo trap, collected from Ashan Pahari in Santal 
Parganas. The Santals drive bamboos thickly crosswise in a down 
stream and keep a small* opening for outlet, in front of which 
they place this trap. It is prepared in such a way that fish can 
enter in but cannot come out of it. It is similar to the Assamese 
type, and can be traced as far as Pacific. 


(5) Stone Implements . 

Collected from Kunda about three miles from Deoghar proper 
in Santal Parganas on the bank of a stream. They are small pieces 
of microlithic flakes possibly used as arrow heads from Mesolithic 
time till much latter. They are of the same type as pigmy flakes 
of Europe found in abundance also in South India, Ranchi, 
Chakradharpur, Mirzapur District, etc., and thus form part of such 
a widespread culture in India (Vide Mittra , Pre ‘historic India , 
Second edition , Chapter VII). 


12. Hem Singh Pruthi. 

Maternal Care shown by the Cockroach . 

Among insects instances of maternal care are very rarely met with 
outside the order Hymen nptera (Bees, Wasps, Ants, etc.). It is, 
therefore, of great interest to see an example from among the 
cockroaches. 

The cockroach, PhleOonotus pallens , lives in water. Unlike most 
cockroaches, it does not lay eggs but gives birth to fully developed 
young which differ from the mother only in size and the absence 
of wings. The young are very delicate and readily devoured by 
their enemies. Soon after their birth they crawl on the body of 
their mother and take shelter under its wings. The wings are large 
and arched and # together with the upper side of the abdomen, which 
ii depressed. form a chamber inside which the nymphs can be carried 
about •.••h^lMiitablv. The wings are opaque and the young lying 
under tlnHie so nicely packed (photo) that the human eye cannot 
detect ! HHspierficial examination that the individual is carrying 
about young. The female cockroach does not look at all 

bulky nor is it awkward in its movements whilst it is carrying them. 

In view of the fact that cockroaches have numerous enemies, the 
habit of carrying the newly born young in the fashion described 
above seems a very efficient safeguard for the protection of the 
progeny. Moreover this habit is very useful for spreading the species. 
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13. S. K. Sahaswati. 

The following Exhibits were collected in course of a 9 recent tour in 
the districts of Malda and Dinajpur. 

(1) Inscribed image of Avalokitesvara from Poondri , Dinajpur 

district . 

The image was discovered from a tank at Poondri, a village some 
9 miles south-west of Bunsbihari, a police station in the south of 
the district of Dinajpur. The statue, which is in a fair state of 
preservation, represents the god Avalokitesvara, the Bodhisattva 
of the present Kalpa, known in Buddhist literature as the Bhadra- 
kalpa. The base is quite plain but for the inscribed Mah&y&na creed. , 
The backslab is quite plain, but for two p&rita motifs on the throne 
back and two miniature stupas on two sides of the halo. The 
paucity of ornaments on the backslab, the rounded stela, the 
scratched folds of the cloth and the easy and graceful pose combined 
with a not too slender volume ascribe the sculpture to the 9th 
century A.D., a date also substantiated by the characters of the 
inscription. 

(2) Inscribed pedestal from Nahet , Dinajpur district. 

This fragment represents the pedestal of an image of Vishnu as is 
evident from Qaruda , his carrier, being engraved on it. The inscrip- 
tion on it most probably reads : 

Ddfapati adet | 

(3) Image of Vishnu from Ghanasyampur, Dinajpur district. 

The statue represents Vishnu of the sub -variety Trivikrama, with 
Padma, Gadd Chakra , and S'afikha in his four hands beginning from 
the right lower. He has the usual attendants Lakshmi and Sarasvati 
and tne two dyudhapurusas. The image is carved completely in 
the round from the ankles to the armpits. The backslab shows 
gajasimha, supporting the throne-back with the makara lintel over 
which appear, on two sides, a kinnara and a kmnari. Above, 
on either side a flying gandharva with garland oversects the pointed 
stela topped by a kirttimukha. The pointed stela, the cutting away 
of the backslab parallel to the outline of the main deity, the raised and 
wavy folds of the drapery, the wealth of ornaments on the backslab, 
etc., ascribe the sculpture to the 12th century A.D. to which the 
letters of the inscription also seotn to correspond. Th# inscription 
seems to read : 

Vasathava | 

most probably standing for Vdsudeva , a name of Vishnu. 

t 

14. M. J. Seth. 

(1) Mogal Coins : — 

Gold Mohurs of Akbar, square and round. 

Do. of Jahangeer, square and roun|I 
Do. of Shah Jahan do. and do." 

Do. of Aurangzebe, round. 

* Zodiacal * Mohurs of Jahangeer. 

‘Portrait’ do. of do. 

‘ Zodiacal ’ Rupees of do. 

Square and round Rupees of Akbar. 

Do. do. do. of Jahangeer. 
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Round Rupees of Shah Jahan, Aurangzeha, Farrukhsiyar, 
Mohammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, and Shah Alam. 

Luqknow Mohurs and Rupees. 

4 Murshidabad Mohurs and Rupees. 

(2) Kushan gold coins of Kanishka, HuVishka, and Vasudeva. 

(3) Qupta gold coins. 

(4) 4 East India Company ’ coins : — 

Single and double-Mohurs of William IV, 1835. 

4 English East India Company’ Mohurs and £ Mohurs, 
struck in the Madras Mint in 1820. 

4 Lion and Palm Tree’ Mohur of Queen Victoria, struck 
in the Calcutta Mint in 1841. 

(5) Burma Rupees, with 4 peacock ’ obverse. 

Do. one, two, four, and eight anna pieces and one pice. 

(6) Silver coins of Nadirshah of Persia. 

(7) Do. do. of the Saffavi Kings of Persia. 

(8) Do. do. of the Kajar Kings of Persia. 

(9) Do. do. of Afghanistan. 

(10) Do. do. of Turkey, Egypt, and Chinese Turkestan. 

(11) Kufic silver coins. , 

(12) Parthian silver and copper coins. 

(13) Sassanian Do. and do. do. 

(14) Elymais (Susiana) copper coins. 

(15) Armenian silver and copper coins of the Rubanian dynasty 

of Cilicia. 

(16) Silver 4 Tetradrachms ’ of Seleucus and Eukradites. 

(17) Do. do. and drachuns of Alexander The 

Great. 

(18) Gold 4 Stater ’ of Alexander The Great. 

(19) Siamese 4 Ticals ’ (bullet coins) Silver. 

(20) Tdbora (German East Africa) 4 15 Rupien,’ of 1916. 

(21) Silver Rupees of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 

(22) Hyderabad {Nizam's) old and new Rupees. 

(23) Nepal gold Mohur and Rupees. 

(24) Kruger ( Transvaal ) Sovereign and l sovereign. 

(25) Do. Penny. 

(26) Maria Theresa Dollar of 1780. 

(27) Copper coin of Tiberius, A.D. 14-37. 


15. Bahadur Singh Singhi. 

(1) An autograph letter written by Lord Clive from Berkley Square , 

London, dated 31st May , 1764. 

< 

(2) A commemorative silver medal of Lord Clive. 

Obv . : — Portrait of Lord Clive with the following inscriptions : — 
ROBERT CLIVE BARON OF PLASSEY. 

Rev . : — A monument with the inscriptions : — 

44 1757 Feb. 5 Nabobs Camp destroyed 
Jproe 23 Victorious at Plassey 
f$765 established, peace, in. Bengal 
and. made. Omra. of. the. Empire. 

Around : — Honour, the. reward of merit. 

Below : — ANNO — 1766. 


%(3) An autograph letter written by Arthur Wellesley ( Duke of 
Wellington) from Seringapaiam , dated July Ls£, 1801. 
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(4) A silver mounted presentation sword presented by Lord 

Wellesley to Major Allan with the facsimile of the obverse 
of the Seringapatam medal engraved on one Me of the 
scabbard and th% following inscription on the other side of 
the scabbard : 

Presented by the Most Noble The Marquis Wellesley Governor 
General, of India to Major Allan Deputy Quarter Master General of 
the Army before Seringapatam. 

(5) A commemorative silver modal of Lord Cornwallis . 

Obv. : — Portrait of Lord Cornv allis with inscription in Latin. 

Rev . : — Lord Cornwallis receiving the two sons of Tippoo Sultan as 
hostages; with Latin inscriptions and date MDCCXCIII 
= 1793. 

(6) Seringapatam Medal. 

Obv .: — British Lion trampling the Mysore tiger on the field and a 
. flag with Arabic inscriptions date — 4 May MDCCXCIX 
= 1799. 

Rev. : — Bombardment of Seringapatam Fort and Persian inscription 
and date. 

(7) An aquatint engraving of Felicity Hall . 

Late the Residence of the Hon’ble David Anstruther near 
Moorshedabad, Bengal. By Daniell. Published March 1, 1804. 

16. The General Secretary. 

(1) The Society's publications of 1932. 

(a) Bibliotheca Indica. 

(b) Memoirs. 

(c) Journal. 

( d ) Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 

(2) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1932. 

(a) Presentations. 

\b) Purchases. 

(3) Some recent publications by Members of the Society . 

St. Kramrisch : P ala and Sena Sculptures. Calcutta, 1929 
B. C. Law : Geography of Early Buddhism. London, 1932. 

B. M. Barua : Gaya and Buddha-Gaya. Calcutta, 1931. 

B. Prashad : Pelecypoda of the Siboga Expedition. Leyden, 1932. 
B. T. Bhattacharya : An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism. 
Mysore, 1932. 

M. Mahfuz-ul Haq : Persian Diwan of Kamran. Calcutta, 1929. 

N. Roerich: Realm of Light. New York, 1931. 

K. C. De : Report on the Fisheries of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong, 1910. 

(4) A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language. Compiled by Sir 

George A . Grierson . 

(5) The Society's Council Files from 1926 to 1931. 
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( 6 ) The Bibliography of Persian and Arabic Manuscripts. 

It has been said that a book without an index is like a house 
without winfiows and Samuel Johnson has remarked that a dilettante 
is the man who does not know what has already been published on 
his own subject. These two sayings indicate clearly the importance 
of the science of bibliography which for any branch of study furnishes 
the indexes to publications and materials. The layman is general- 
ly not aware of the immense amount of work existent on bibliogra- 
phical research. In the field of philology, whatever the language, 
bibliographical literature is indispensable, and that to an all the 
greater degree as the literature concerned is only imperfectly known. 
For libraries concerned with the collection of Oriental manuscripts 
one of the first demands is a proper classification and a proper 
description of the material collected. This cannot be done with any 
measure of perfection unless the material already available elsewhere is 
compared and utilized. The Society possesses one of the world’s 
important collections of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, together 
counting nearly 5,000 volumes. Of these the ‘Persian manuscripts 
have been catalogued in detail whilst the cataloguing of the Arabic 
manuscripts has been begun. Incidental to this work is the collec- 
tion of the published bibliographies in the world’s public and private 
collections. The Society possesses one of the largest collections 
of material of this kind to be found in India and probably also else- 
where, counting about 170 separate items. These represent not only 
the great standard catalogues of amplitude, but a number of small 
items only to be found with difficulty. This collection is exhibited 
and a brief conspectus of the material is subjoined. 

Europe . 

Berlin — Royal Library; Munich -State Library; Paris —National 
Library; Hamburg— Municipal Library; Cambridge— University 
Library ; Cambridge— College Library ; Madrid— Escurial Library ; 
Edinburgh — Bibliotheca Lmdesiana ; St Petersburg — Imperial Pub- 
lic Library ; London —India Office ; Edinburgh — University Library ; 
Vienna— Court Library; Leyden— Academy ; Cambridge — Prof. 
Browne’s Library; Cambridge — Trinity College Library; Madrid — 
Junta Library ; London — British Museum; St. Petersburg — Institute 
of Oriental Languages ; Oxford — Bodleian Library ; Uppsala — 
University Library; Glasgow — Hunterian Library; Padua — Biblio- 
theca Naniana; Lisbon —Academy of Sciences ; Strassburg— Univer- 
sity Library; Dresden — Loyal Library; Rome— Caetani Library; 
Gotha — Library; Madrid—' Tetuan Collection; Copenhagen — Royal 
Library ; London -Royal Asiatic Society ; Leipzig — German Oriental 
Society ; Turin — Royal Academy of Sciences ; Gotha — Ducal Library ; 
Tubingen — University Library. 

India. 

Patna — Bankipore Library ; Calcutta — Buhar Library ; Hydera- 
bad, Deccan — Asifiyya Library ; Rampur — State Library ; Calcutta — 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , Mysore— Tippoo Sultan Library ; Madras 
Government^ Library; Calcutta — Madrasa Library; Calcutta — 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Hyderabad Collection ; Calcutta — College of 
Fort William; Patna — Khuda Baksh Library; Bombay — Mulla 
Feroz Library ; Lucknow — King of Oudh Library. 

Islamic East. 

Cairo — Khedivial Library ; Beyrouth — St. Joseph Library ; Mosul — 
College Libraries ; Rabat — Protectorate Library ; Cairo — Khedivial 
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Library ; Constantinople -Private 2 ; Constantinople — Aya-Sofia 
Library * Constantinople- — M adrasa -i - S ar viti ; Tehran — Library of the 
Majhlis ; Fez — Mosque library ; Tlemcen — Medersa* Mount Sinai — 
St. Catharine’s Convent ; Tunisia — Various; Constantinople — Private 
Library of H.M. the Sultan. 

America . 

Princeton — University Library. 

Private Collections. 

Landberg (Berlin) ; Clement Huurt (Paris) , Charles Schefer (Paris) , 
Merlin Haug (Germany); Hieisemann (Leipzig); Brill (Leiden) 5 
Kreraer (Germany) ; Marsden (London) ; Bernard Quaritch (London) ; 
Paul Sbath (Cairo) ; Baron Silvestre de Sacy (Paris) ; Sprenger 
(Giessen). 

Miscellaneous. 

Constantinople, Cairo ; Arabic Papyri ; Some rare Persian MSS. 

Printed books. 

Chauvin — Arabic works published in Europe from 1810 to 1885; 
British Museum (London) ; Bibliography of Egypt and the Sudan ; 
Omar Khayyam Bibliography ; Sarkis’ Bibliography of printed books 
in Arabic since the beginning of printing to 1919. 
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The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the honour 
to submit the following report on the state of the Society’s 
affairs during the year ending the 31st December, 1932. 


1. Ordinary Members. 


(1) Totals . — The calculated total of Ordinary Members 
on the roll of the Society at the close of 1932 was 452 as against 
519 at the close of 1931, a net decrease of 67 during the year. 
This is the fourth annual decrease in membership in succession, 
although the decrease is 10 less than that of the year before. 
At the end of the year the total was almost equal to that at 
the end of 1925, and is still 115 higher than at the end of 1923 
which was the Society’s latest low-ebb time In point of 
membership. 

(2) Gains and losses . — These were as follows during the 


year : — 

Gains . 

New elections 


Total 


fosses. 


Application withdrawn 

1 

Elections lapsed 

2 

Elections carried forward 

3 

Deaths 

5 

Resignations 

. . 48 

Rule 38 

. . 21 

Rule 40 

8 

Total 

. . 88 


Initial total 519 ; net loss 67 ; final total 452. 


(3) General . — The continued loss of membership during 
1932 has been foreseen in the previous years’ report and no 
hope is entertained that for the next two or three years con- 
dition^ will materially improve. As long as the present financial 
crisis persists in the world the Asiatic Society of Bengal must 
share the fate of most similar Societies, which is to receive 
a maximum of resignations and a minimum of accessions. 
The number of new admissions w T as 21, only very slightly more 
than in the year before. It may be that the slight increase 
in admissions and decrease in losses indicates that the worst 
trouble is over, though full and satisfactory recovery cannot 
be expected very soon. We have not yet any justified ground 
for great optimism regarding the strength of our ranks for 
the next few years. The position is not satisfactory. 

It should be noted that the total decrease in membership 
is almost identical ttfith the decrease in the number of non- 
resident Members, who naturally do not have the benefit of 

( Hi ) 
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the use of the # Rooms of the Society and the daily facilities 
of its Library. The resident total remained almost the same, 
which is a matter of some satisfaction. 

(4) Rule 38. — This Rule, dealing with members whose 
subscriptions are in arrears, was again strictly applied and' 
the names of no less than 21 Members were consequently re- 
moved from the roll for this cause. This number is exceptionally 
and regrettably large — higher than at any time during the 
last ten years. A simple postcard from such Members as have 
lost interest in the Society or who find it, for whatever reason, 
inconvenient to continue their membership, is sufficient to 
regularise their resignation. To be removed from the member- 
ship register for non-payment of dues is not dignified and debars 
the defaulting Member from any future re-entry in the Society 
unless he pays all arrears and such further subscriptions as he 
would have been chargeable with under the Rules if his member- 
ship had continued. In several cases such defaulters have 
later found Cause for regret for not having properly resigned 
and for having allowed their membership to lapse. There is 
in this matter still considerable slackness. 

(5) Membership List.—Uhe customary and very necessary 
detailed cross-check of the membership lists with the member- 
ship card index was made at the end of the year. 

(6) Non-resident Members . — Their total at the end of 
the year was 126, leaving more than ever room for substantial 
expansion. 

(7) Life-members. — The total of our Life-members has 
increased by 2 and now stands at 54. None were lost by death ; 
and two Ordinary Members compounded during the year. We 
again press upon the older Members of about 20 years’ standing, 
or over, the desirability of compounding for a life-membership. 
After such a long participation in our work the compounding 
fee is relatively small, and a most valued asset to the Society 
is the continued presence in its ranks of those old friends and 
colleagues who have so long shared its labours and have helped 
to bear its burdens. Especially those who after an honourable 
career in India retire to Europe should maintain their con- 
nection with the Society at a relatively small cost to themselves 
but to the great satisfaction of those who continue the work 
in India. 

(8) Deaths . — This year the loss to the Society by death 
has been less heavy than the year before. Amongst the distin- 
guished and specially valued Members lost to us, whose 
memory will be cherished, and for whose departure the Society 
is the poorer, the following may be mentioned : — 

Vepin Chandra Rai (Ordinary Member, 1880, Senior Member 
of the Society). • 

Geo. B. MacNair (Ordinary Member, 1930). 

R. Douglas (Ordinary Member, 1930). Assassinated. 
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(1) ^uring 1932 no new Associate Members were elected 
but three already on the roll were re-elected for a further period 
of five years whilst in one case the period of membership was 
not so renewed. 

(2) The present number stands at 7 ; statutory maxi- 
mum 15. 


3. Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

(1) Our only surviving Special Honorary Centenary Member 
still remains with us. 


4. Institutional Members. 

(1) During the year no Institutions were newly admitted 
to this class of membership. Their total number* is 5. 


5. Ordinary Fellows. 

(1) At the Annual Meeting held on the 1st February, 
1932, the following Member was elected an Ordinary Fellow : — 

M. J. Bacot. 

(2) Two Fellows were lost under the provisions of Rule 38. 
Sir Abdulla A. Suhrawardy (1918). 

Dr. G. N. Mukhopadhyaya (1923). 

(3) At the end of 1932 the number of Ordinary Fellows 
was 45 ; statutory maximum 50. 

6. Honorary Fellows. 

(1) During the year no new Honorary Fellow was elected. 

(2) One Honorary Fellow was lost by death : — 

Dr. W. Caland (1930). 

(3) At the end of 1932 the number was 28 ; statutory 
maximum 30. 


7. Obituary. 

(1) During* the year the Society received to its great regret 
news of the death of the following distinguished relations : — 

Le B. P. E. E. L. M. Durand, Corresponding Member of the 
French School of the Far East, Hanoi. 

Le R. P. Maximilian Marie Paul Arnoulx de Pirey, Corresponding 
Member of the French School of the Far East, Hanoi. 

B. De, Editor of a work in the Bibliotheca Indica and one-time 
Council Member of the Society. # 

Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director of the Museum and 
of the Steinhart Aquarium of the California Academy. 
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8. Condolences. 

(1) The Council expressed condolences tq, the relatives 
of the following distinguished personalities deceased during 
the year : — * 

Dr. W. Caland, Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

Sir Ronald Ross, a recipient of the Barclay Memorial Medal. 


9. Council. 

(1) The Council met 11 times during the year. The atten- 
dance averaged 8 of the 19 component members, 

(2) The following resolutions of thanks were passed by 
the Council : — 

To the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter for his presentations to the 
Society of the Full Power granted to him by his Majesty to 
represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 

To Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley and Dr. S. L. Hora for the presenta- 
tion to the Society of a valuable autograph MS. of Hamilton 
Buchanan on the Fishes of Lower Bengal. 

To Dr. Brahmachari and Mr. James Insch for meeting the cost 
of the purchase of a Dictionary of the living High Russian 
Language. 

To the outgoing ynembers of Council for the services rendered 
by them to the Society. 

To Dr. Brahmachari for the valuable services rendered by 
him to the Society as Acting President, and for the com- 
pletion of the set of photographs of the past Presidents of 
the Society presented by him. 

To President, Sir C. C. Ghose, for his offer to defray the ex- 
penses of light refreshments to the Members of the Society 
before the Monthly General Meetings. 

To Dr. B. C. Law for his presentation to the Society of an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. 

To Mr. James Tnsch for the valuable services rendered by him 
to the Society by his unstinted labour and profitable advice 
as its Honorary Treasurer. 

To Sir J. C. Coyajee for his presentation to the Society of an 
English edition of Swedenborg’s works in 28 volumes. 

To Mrs. Brahmachari for the presentation to the Society of 
a marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. 

To Mr. C. W. Gurner for his presentation to the Society of a 
set of the Journal of the Hellenic Society, Great Britain. 


10. Office Bearers. 

(1) The changes in the Council during the year were as 
follows : — 

Mr. James Insch resigned from the Council with effect from the 
31st July. 

Mr, K. C. Mahinclra was re-appointed Treasurer from the 1st 
August. 

Dr. S. L. Hora was appointed Council Member from the 1st 
August. , 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles resigned from the Council with effect from 
the 27th August. 
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(2) Absences other than those mentioned above were : — 

Mr. Garner, from 7-4-32 to the end of the year. 

Dr. Jerkins, from 1-4-32 to the end of the year. 

Sir^David Ezra, from 4-5-32 to 1-11-32. 

Mr. Faweus, from 20-4-32 to 1-11-32.“* 

Dr. Fermor, from 4-5-32 to 16-11-32. 

Sir C. C. Ghose, from 10-5-32 to 29-5-32, from 2-10-32 to 
13-11-32 and from 15-12-32 to the end of the year. 

Sir J. C. Goyajee, from 26-5-32 to the end of the year. 

Mr. Mahfuzul Haq, from 15-5-32 to 1-7-32 and from 1-10-32 
to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Brahmachari, from 29-5-32 to 27-6-32. 

Dr. Guha, from 9-5-32 to 10-7-32 and from 1-12-32 to 15-12-32. 

Col. Sewell, from 1-1-32 to 22-9-32. 

11. Committees of Council. 

(1) The Standing Committees of Council during the yeair, 
namely the Finance, Publication, and Library Committees, 
met monthly, except in September. 

(2) Special Committees were appointed, one to address 
the Government of India on behalf of the Society on the pro- 
posal to abolish the post of Director, Zoological Survey of 
India, and another to enquire into, and report on, the delay 
in the issue of the Society’s Journal , and also to devise means 
to speed up the publication and to make good the arrears. 

The Society, having originally furnished important and 
valuable material to the collections under the custody of the 
Zoological Survey of India in the Indian Museum and being 
directly interested in their proper preservation, views the pro- 
posed abolition of the post of Director with grave apprehension. 

The Journal Committee under the active leadership of 
Dr. S. L. Hora, had already achieved considerable results by 
the end of the year. 

12. Finance Committee. 

(1) The Finance Committee continued during the year 
to meet on dates different from, and a few days prior to, 
those of the Council Meetings. 

(2) A Special Meeting to frame the budget for the next 
year was held in December. 

13. Office. 

(1) General Secretary . — The General Secretary continued 
to perform the amalgamated duties of Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary and was not absent on leave during the year. He 
completed his tenth year of office and for the first time during 
that period w r as obliged, for reason of health, to give up attend- 
ing the office on holidays and Sundays. This immediately 
reacted unfavourably on the amount of work performed and 
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pointedly brought home the fact that a large portion of the 
work of previous years had been accomplished by working 
overtime, which this year for the first time it *wa^ no longer 
found possible to give* This led to immediate results of arrears 
and complications. In previous reports reference has been 
made more than once to the small margin of leisure in the 
Society’s office, so indispensable for smooth working and creative 
activity as against mere routine action. 

(2) Staff. — For the first time in many years not a single 
change in the office staff of the Society has to be recorded. 
Attendance and spirit was generally satisfactory, but much 
greater initiative on the part of the individual members re- 
mains called for. Qualitative improvement is still desirable 
in many ways. Other general considerations concerning the 
staff have been detailed in previous reports and, not having 
changed, need no repetition this year. 

(3) Subordinate Staff. — In the subordinate staff the usual 
minor changes took place which do not call for comment. 

(4) Correspondence. — The difficulties of this part of the 
work of the office have been fully described in several previous 
reports and there is no sign of their diminishing. In a way the 
office of the Society is almost a Secretariat without having a 
Secretariat staff. For the reason detailed in the first paragraph 
of this section there was a falling off in correspondence and only 
2,163 letters went out, the lowest recorded total since 1923. 
The most difficult period in this respect occurs from November 
to February. In November and December the office is very 
severely pressed by work for the Indian Science Congress and in 
January by work connected with the winding up of the affairs 
of the year, the preparation of the annual report, and the 
annual meeting. During this winter period correspondence 
falls behind and by the time it is once more caught up a new 
period of pressure occurs. The General Secretary has written 
in his decennial period of office nearly 30,000 letters and dealt 
with an equal number of incoming ones, the bulk almost re- 
presenting that of an Encyclopaedia Britannica. For* years 
only one, typist was at his disposal and all the letters had to be 
drafted by his owm hand. During this last year a stenographer 
has come to facilitate the work, and this improved matters greatly. 
But correspondence is not decreasing in any direction and will 
remain one of the great problems before the Sopiety . Its volume 
would expand immediately when more and fuller letters could 
be sent out. As it is, the Society’s capacity to deal with this 
work limits it, but not the demand and not the measure ox 
desirability. 

(5) Council Circulars. — The number of Council and Com- 
mittee circulars issued during 1932 was exactly the same as m 
the previous year, namely 126. The very important activity 
of collecting all Council circulars of the year, together with 
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all relative documents into separate volumes, was continued, 
and two further volumes for 1926 and 1931 were added to 
the series ©which now comprises 6 volumes. Two further 
volumes, for 1932 and 1925, are almost ready for binding. 

(6) Files . — During the year intermittent work was con- 
tinued with regard to our files, old and new, but no real pro- 
gress can be reported. On the other hand an enormous mass 
of miscellaneous old matter, the inchoate accumulation of more 
than half a century, has received close attention and a great 
number of valuable items have been retrieved from the mass. 
We ref&r to the paragraph under this sub-heading in the previous 
report. 

(7) Stock-room. — Very little attention was given this year 
to the labelling, bundling, and registration of the contents of the 
stock-room. As has been previously reported, the main work 
has been performed, but the publications of the year and 
certain residuals are still to be dealt with in order to complete 
the work. These residuals will be taken up as soon as time can 
be found for it. Several odds and ends have still to be gathered 

U P- 

(8) Distribution. — No change was made in the mode of 
distribution of our publications and notices. An appreciable 
amount of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was again distributed 
during the year. 

(9) Addresses. — The printed address labels remained in 
use and the system of constant revision and addition which 
has been adopted enables us to keep the printed addresses up- 
to-date month by month. 

(10) Card Register. — The card registers of the Society’s 
membership and of that of the Indian Science Congress were 
kept up-to-date and checked at the close of the year. 

(11) Stationery . — As the administration regarding this 
item is now satisfactorily arranged, the subject does not call 
for special remarks. 

(12) Circulars and Forms. — The number of these printed 
during«the year was 52, being a few less than the year before. 
About Rs. 768 were expended under this head. 

(13) Office Furniture. — A new block cabinet was acquired, 
making five in all now in the Society’s possession. All blocks 
were inspected, cleaned, and revarnished. Six small collapsible 
tables were purchased. Several old tables and desks and most 
of the old electric fans will need renewal in a not far distant 
future. Gradual but regular renewal of old pieces of furniture 
in small instalments should remain a constant policy. 

(14) Office Manual. — This still remains a desideratum. 

(15) Arrangement. — No change was made in the present 
disposition of the rooms and their contents. 

(16) General. — Ror many years the point has been stressed 
in the annual report that the reputation and functions of the 
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Society cause .demands to be made on it which its financial 
position does not enable It- to cope with to the fullest extent. 
Work to be performed, and performed well, demands staff— 
qualified staff — and a* staff means salaries. In the year under 
review a total expenditure of nearly Rs. 55,000 included over. 
Rs. 31,000 under the head of salaries and allowances, which 
is an enormous proportion. Yet the actual expenditure might, 
without waste, be much higher. If the present financial 
depression continues and if cuts in Government grants are 
maintained or even increased, the problem of how to find; the 
required money will become even more acute, and the question 
has to be very seriously considered whether the Society can go 
on spending as much on its staff as it does at present. For 
two years already no increment of pay has been given to the 
members of the staff, and now the question becomes urgent 
whether even more drastic steps may not have to be taken, either 
by a reduction of salaries or a reduction of staff. Since the 
Society’s correspondence is already inadequate to the demand 
and the question of the expense incurred on publications has 
become a very grave one, not to speak of desirable expenditure 
on the library, this problem is a matter of considerable appre- 
hension and will have, to be tackled definitely unless conditions 
improve. The demands of» our Members, of the public, and of 
our scholarly relations throughout the world, are very great, 
and Members should clearly realise that the productive capa- 
city of the office has its limits fixed by the Society’s financial 
resources. 

14. Rules and Regulations. 

During the year no changes were made in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Society. The Regulations framed last- 
year for the award of the Paul Johannes Bruhl Memorial Medal 
were confirmed by the Society. 


15. Indian Science Congress. 

(1) Nineteenth Session . — The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore, from 
January 2nd to January 8th, 1932, under the patronage of 
Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja of Mysore. 

(2) President . — Rai Lala Shiva Ram Kashyap Bahadur, 
B.A., M.Sc., I.E.S., Professor of Botany, Government College, 
Lahore, was President of the Congress. 

(3) Proceedings— The Proceedings of the Congress were 
published in the first week of December. The publication 
contained 580 pages and 13 plates, 6 pages of letterpress less 
and 13 plates more than the year before. The number of 
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abstracts sent in for reading to the Congress numbered this year 
693 as against 699 last year. 

(4) Administration. — During the latter months of the 
year the usual administrative work for the Congress in con- 
nection with the next Session (Twentieth Congress) to be held 
in Patna was performed by the Society’s office, which also 
attended to the general administration of the Congress when 
this is not in session. 

(5) Programme and Abstracts . — As in the previous years 
the programme of the meeting and the abstracts w r ere sent, 
as far as was practicable, by post to all Members who had 
applied for membership before the date of their publication. 
This year this date was again late, the 15th December, leaving 
not much more than a barely sufficient margin of time to reach 
distant Members before their departure for Patna. Though 
there was this year still some amount of very late enrolment 
there was a decided improvement- in this respect, no doubt, 
chiefly due to the new rules now in force. 

(6) Finance. — The Congress finances remained separate 
from those of the Society. 

(7) General Secretaries. — The General Secretaries to the 
Congress were Prof. S. P. Agharkar and Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff 
as in the previous year, whilst towards the end of the year 
Mr. W. D. West succeeded Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff. 

(8) Reprints. — The Society did not proceed, further during 
the year with the reprint of old issues of Proceedings but a 
reprint of those of the 3rd Congress is in type and will be pub- 
lished during the ensuing year. The continuation of the 
series of reprints depends on more favourable financial con- 
ditions. 

(9) Constitution . — The new constitution adopted in the 
eighteenth meeting of the Congress worked smoothly and 
facilitated in many ways the administrative work performed 
by the Society, The amount of labour that has to be given 
to the preparation of the Congress and its Proceedings is in 
no way diminishing and remains considerable, tending to crowd 
out, during November and December, the Society’s own 
activities as far as the office is concerned. 

In two respects much immediate improvement is still to 
be made. Supply of copy of abstracts and Presidential 
Addresses should be speeded up and the abstracts themselves 
need more careful editing before they come to the Society 
to be forwarded to the press for composition. The formation 
of a standing body of sub-editors might well be considered. 
Such a body would create a tradition which would enable 
continuity to be arrived at and would generally make for 
quicker and more reliable work. 
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16. Indian Museum. 

(1) The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees 
of the Indian Museiyn, under the Indian Museum Act, X of 
1910, continued to be Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, 
who was re-appointed as such for a further period of three 
years. 

17. Kamala Lectureship. 

(1) The vacant place of a nominee of the Council to serve 
on the Election Committee of the Kamala Lectureship, ad- 
ministered by the Calcutta University, which had arisen through 
the death of MM. Haraprasad Shastri, last year, was filled by the 
nomination of Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. 

18. Deputations. 

(1) The? following invitations to send representatives 
to various functions were received as follows : — 

(i) Ninth International Congress for the History of Medicine, 

Bucharest, September, 1932. 

(ii) International Congress of Mathematics, Zurich, September, 

1932. 

(iii) German Society i jr Natural History and Ethnography in 
Tokyo, celebration commemorating the 60th Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the Society, March, 1933. 


19. Honours. 

(1) Amongst the Honours conferred during the year several 
were, as usual, bestowed on members of the Society. Mr. Alfred 
Watson and Lt.-Col. Hasan Suhrawardy received the honour of 
Knighthood. Sir J. P. Thompson received the K.C.S.I., and 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Basu received the C.I.E. 

SO. Congratulations. 

(1) The Society sent its cordial congratulations to Df. Baini 
Prashad on the occasion of his election as an Honorary Member 
of the California Academy of Science, San Francisco, and again 
on the occasion of the publication of his volume on the 
Pelecypoda in Prof. Weber’s series on the scientific results of 
the Siboga Expedition. 

(2) Congratulations were also sent to several of the above 
recipients of Civic Honours. 

31. Visits. 

(1) During the year the Society was again visited by a 
number of distinguished persons from various parts of 
the world. Asia contributed visitors from India and Java. 
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Europe contributed visitors from Germany, Hungary, England, 
France, and Sweden. The United States of America and South 
Africa were/ilso®represented. The visitors, as usual, represented 
the most diverse branches of scholarship* A valued visitor 
was the Hon’ble Mr. C. Zaffrulla Khan, Member for Education, 
Health and Lands, Government of India. 

22. H.E. the Governor of Bengal. 

(1) The incoming Governor of Bengal, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Anderson, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., graciously accepted 
the invitation extended to him to accept the Office of Patron 
of the Society, jointly with H.E. the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

23. Social Functions. 

(1) On March the 1st, the President of the Society gave an 
At Home to meet H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, 
Patron of the Society and Governor of Bengal, on the eve of 
his relinquishing office and departure from India. His Excel- 
lency was accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Jackson. A 
select gathering attended to bid farewell to Their Excellencies, 
and the meeting was a most successful function. The Council 
expressed its thanks to Sir C. C. Ghose for providing the enter- 
tainment. 

(2) Sir C. C. Ghose also generously enabled the Society to 
maintain the ancient practice of providing light refreshments 
to the Members present before the General Meetings. 

24. Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

(1) The annual prize for 1931, for research in Geology and 
Biology (including Pathology and Physiology), was in the 
Annual Meeting of 1932 awarded to Mr. T. C. N. Singh of 
Cuttack. 

(2) , The prize offered for the year 1932 was for Mathematic^. 
Papers were submitted in competition for the prize by four 
candidates. The award will be made in the Annual Meeting 
of 1933. 

(3) The prize for next year, 1933, will be for research in 
Chemistry. 

25. Barclay Memorial Medal. 

(1) The (biennial) award of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
for 1931 was announced in the Annual Meeting of 1932. The 
medal was bestowed on Lt.-Col. Robert Beresford Seymour 
Sewell. The General Secretary received the medal on behalf 
of Col. Sewell. 

(2) The next award vill be made in 1934. 
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26/ Sir William Jones Memorial Medal, 

(1) The next (biennial) award of the Sir William Jones 
Memorial Medal, for L932, for Asiatic Researches in Philosophy, 
Literature, and History, will be announced in the Annual. 
Meeting in February, 1933. 

27, Annandale Memorial Medal. 

(1) The next (triennial) award, for important contributions 
to the study of Anthropology imAsia, will be announced in* 
the Annual Meeting in February, t934. 

28. Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 

(1) The next (triennial) award of the Joy Gobind Law 
Memorial Medal, for 1932, for conspicuously important work 
on Zoology In Asia, will be announced in the Annual Meeting 
in February, 1933. 

29. Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal. 

(1) The first (triennial; aw^ard of the medal for important 
contributions to the study of Asiatic Botany was made to 
Reverend Ethelbert Blatter, S.J. 

(2) The next aw r ard will be announced in the Annual 
Meeting in February, 1935. 

30. Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 

(1) The first award is to be made in connection with the 
next Session of the Congress to be held in Calcutta, and regula- 
tions regarding the award are to be framed by the Council of 
the Society prior to the date of that Session. 

31. Society’s Premises and Property. 

(1) A sum of Rs. 2,000 was again set aside during the 
year to be credited * to the Building Repairs Fund. 

(2) The various desiderata and problems existing under 
the heading Premises and Property have been, mentioned in the 
Annual Reports of the last few years and have to be kept in 
mind until realization. 

(3) The extensive repairs to the buildings and its general 
overhauling, begun towards the end of the previous year, were 
successfully terminated by the end of January and the Annual 
Meeting took place in a thoroughly new looking building. The 
cost incurred was considerable and w r ith the petty repairs came- 
to a little over Rs. 9,000, reducing the Building Fund to a 
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balance of about &ix thousand rupees. At the same time the 
Building Repairs Fund has been credited with two thousand 
rupees duiyng 'the year and as this measure will be repeated 
during coming years there should be at the end of three years 
sufficient money in this fund to meet the regular triennial 
repairs. 

32. Accommodation. 

(1) The old problems still needing attention are: the 
provision of a set of small work-rooms for various uses, fore- 
most of all for the archives and the editorial work of the Society, 
extension of the steel shelving in the Library and better shelving 
.in the stock -rooms. But, as remarked before, a menacing 
cloud on the horizon is, above all, the fact that our library 
rooms are gradually being filled and that the need of extension 
of the space available for the stacking of books becomes daily 
more imminent. We do not yet see where to gain the addi- 
tional accommodation. 

33. Artistic and Historical Possessions. 

(1) In commemoration of the termination of the Kashmiri 
Dictionary ( Bibliotheca Indica) by Sir George Grierson, a 
veteran Member who joined the Society in 1S76 and is now 
83 years of age, the Council decided to show its regard for this 
great linguist and great friend by raising a memorial to him 
in the Rooms of the Society. The Council subscribed the 
necessary amount and commissioned an Italian artist, Signor 
A. Marzollo, to execute a terra-cotta bust of Sir George. The 
very successful and artistic bust was received towards the 
end of the year and has been installed in the Council Room. 

(2) Mrs. Brahmachari presented to the Society an extremely 
life-like marble bust of her husband, Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
a past President and an old Member of the Society, and the 
holder of several offices on the Council for many years past. 
The bust executed by the same artist, A. Marzolio, was grate- 
fully accepted and has been installed in the main hall of the 
building. 

(3) Dr. B. C. Law presented the Society with a life-size 
coloured photograph of the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 
This striking portrait has been gratefully accepted and has 
been hung in the Society's Rooms. 

34. Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. 

(1) Except for the presentations mentioned under the 
previous heading an<,l those to be mentioned under the next, 
no presentations, donations or legacies, were unhappily forth- 
coming. Does no Maecenas know of the Society ? 
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35. Library. 

(1) Permanent Library Endowment Fund.— The fund re- 
ceived no further donations during the year. The to4al invested 
capital remained (facS value) Rs. 12,000 in 3£ per cent. Govern- 
ment paper. The accumulated interest will permit the purchase 
of one further paper to the face value of Rs. 1,000 during next 
year. The total investments in 3J per cent, paper have to reach 
the face value of Rs. 30,000 before income from the fund can be 
utilized for library expenditure. We recommend this fund 
to our well-wishers. 

(2) Accessions. — The accessions to the Library during the 
year, exclusive of about 200 periodicals received through ex- 
change or otherwise, numbered 216 volumes, out of which 84 
were purchased and 132 were acquired by presentation. 

The allocation for the purchase of books for the year was 
Rs. 2,500, but actually an amount of Rs. 2,174 was spent. For 
the new yq^ir the grant has been decreased by Rs. 500 and 
fixed at Rs. 2,000. This decrease is regretted but cannot be 
avoided. 

The more important items of presentation are given below . 

Mr. C. W. Gurner presented the British Journal of Hellenic 
Studies , Vols. 41-51. We also received through the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, on behalf of Sir J. C. Coyajee, a set of the 
works of Swedenborg in 28 volumes. Dr. Whitley of Sydney, 
Australia, presented through Dr. Hora a valuable autograph 
manuscript of Hamilton Buchanan, in Latin, on the Fishes 
of Lower Bengal. 

The more important presentations received are given 
below : — 

Presentations of Interest : — 

1 (1) Francis Buchanan Hamilton : Piscium Bengalee Inferi- 

ors Delineationes (Ms.). (Dr. 8. L. Hora on behalf of 

Mr. G. P. Whitley.) 

(2) Henry Cousens : Somanatha. Calcutta, 1931. (Govt, of 

India.) 

(3) A. N. J. Th. A. Th. van Der Hoop : Megalithic Regains in 

South -Sumatra, Zutphen, n.d. (Author.) 

(4) Muhammad Hamid : List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar 

and Orissa. Calcutta, 1931. (Govt, of India.) 

(5) N. J. Krom : Hindoo -Javaansohe Geschiedenis. The Hague, 

1931. (Publishers.) 

(6) John Ashton : Curious Creatures in Zoology. New York, 

n.d. (Dr. S. L. Hora.) • 

(7) Manoranjan Ghosh : Rock-paintings of prehistoric Times. 

Calcutta, 1932. (Govt, of India.) 

(8) Sir Edward Maclagan : The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. 

London, 1932. (Publishers.) 

(9) N. E. Parry : . The Lakhers. London, 1932. (Assam 

Administration . ) 

(10) G. Dandoy : L’ontologie du Vedantji. Paris, 1932. (Author.) 

(11) M. Abid Ali Khan : Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua. 

Calcutta, 1931. (Govt, of Bengal.) 
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(12) Saktisangama T<mtra. Vol. I. Baroda, 1932. (Gaekwad’s 

Oriental Ser., Vol. 61.) (Oriental Inst.? Baroda.) 

(13) Sir John Marshall : Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 

tion, 3 vols. London, 1931. (Govt, of India.) 

f 

Of special interest are the new accessions which represent 
works produced by Members of the Society. These were partly 
acquired by presentation and partly by purchase. The follow- 
ing may be mentioned : — 

Accessions of works written by Members : — 

(1) St. Kramrisch : Pala and Sena Sculptures. Calcutta, 

1929. (Author.) 

(2) B. C. Law : Geography of Early Buddhism. London, 

1932. (Author.) 

(3) B. M. Barua : Gaya and Buddha-Gaya. Calcutta, 1931. 

(Purchased.) 

(4) B. Prashad : Pelecypoda of the Siboga Expedition. 

Leyden, 1932. (Purchased.) 

(5) B. T. Bhattacharya : An Introduction to Buddhist Eso- 

terisra. Mysore, 1932. (Purchased.) 

(6) M. Mahfuzul Haq : Persian Diwan of Kamnin. Calcutta, 

1929. (Author.) 

(7) N. Roerich : Realm of Light. New York, 1931. (Author.) 

(8) K. C. De . Report on the Fisheries of Eastern Bengal and 

Assam. Shillong, 1910. (Author.) 

(3) Accessions Lists. — For reasons of economy and because 
accessions must for the moment remain less numerous than 
before, it is intended to publish the lists of additions to the 
library only once a year. The list for 1932 is in the press. 

(4) Preservation. — The use of nim leaves and the practice 
of dusting the volumes with an insecticide powder were con- 
tinued. 

(5) Binding . — During the year 660 units, including books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, were bound at a cost of Its. 750, 
out of total budget allowance of Us. 800 sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

Since 1923 about 12,260 units have been bound, and prac- 
tically all arrears in binding have now been made good. In 
future, if the Society does not again allow itself to fall behind 
in thi$ respect, binding will be on the whole limited to new 
accessions and renewals. 

(6) Arrangement. — The segregation of the pamphlets, about 
3,000 in number, was practically completed. No other re- 
arrangements were effected. 

(7) Catalogue . — The new authors’ catalogue of books in 
European languages made no further progress. Necessities of 
economy forbid great expenditure on the continuation of this 
costly work. 

(8) Shelving. — Installation of special steel shelving for 
MSS. and books in the western section remains to be effected, 
and provision has also to be made for further steel shelving, 
•especially for the current accessions of periodical literature. 
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The Librarian reports that out available shelving space 
for printed books is rapidly coming to an end. This wul in the 
near future constitute a serious problem. 

(9) Finance , — Tj^e report of two years ago stated as 
follows : — 

4 Attention should once more be drawn to the fact that 
a sum of Rs. 4,000 annually, which constitutes the utmost 
limit which the Society at present can devote to purchase and 
binding of books, is entirely inadequate to build up or to main- 
tain a first-class library. Administration and upkeep of our 
present collection demand at least an equal amount annually, 
and the total expenditure is a heavy burden on the Society s 
yearly budget. It is impossible to stress sufficiently the neces- 
sity for the speedy creation of a considerable endowment fund 
for our library. "JVe have made a beginning, but that beginning 
is small. Wc need the generous help of all friends interested 
in our work and in learning in India, to make the little twig 
recently planted grow rapidly into a sheltering banian. ’ 

For 1931 the allocation of Rs. 4,000 were reduced to 
Rs. 3,300. For 1932 this sum was again reduced to Rs. 2,800 
and now for 1933 again to Rs. 2,000. Comment is superfluous. 


£8. Finance. 

(1) Appendix III contains the usual statements showing 
the Society’s accounts for 1932. No change has been made 
in the form of their presentation since the previous year. No 
new statement occurs. 

(2) One statement, still carried over without change from 
the previous year pending final ascertainment of commitments, 

jg • . 

Statement No. 17, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, London. 

During the year correspondence has been received from 
the Royal Society of London regarding the liabilities of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal to the Royal Society in respect of 
this fund. The position is of considerable obscurity and needs 
close investigation, as all transactions relating to this fund 
date from prior to 1923. It is hoped, however, that the 
scrutiny which is now being made will lead to definite results 
so that the fund may be liquidated in the near future. 

(3) The other statements are presented *as in the previous 

year and do not call for special comment. _ 

(4) The fund accounts again show their invested assets 
written down to the iHarket values as at the end of the year, 
and the Investment Account, Statement No. 26, shows the 
allocations of invested paper to each fund specifically, whilst 
both market and face values of the investments are shown 
in it. 
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(5) With regard to the various funds connected with the 
av^ard of gold memorial medals by the Society a difficulty arose 
during the year owing to the enhanced and unforeseen rise 
of the prifee ol gold. Some of the endowments are now no 
longer sufficient to provide from their fticome a gold medal 
of the size of the existing dies at the prescribed intervals. The 
matter has been scrutinized by the Finance Committee and 
Council, and it has become evident that in future an adequate 
margin will have to be provided for in the case of similar endow- 
ments being accepted by the Society. Periodical renewal of 
the dies has also to be contemplated. The matter is still under 
consideration in so far as the present endowments are con- 
cerned. 

(6) Statement No. 28 shows the balance sheet of the 
Society and of the different funds administered by and through 
it. 

(7) The funds belonging to, or administered by, the Society 
may be classified as follows : — 

(а) General Fund. 

(i) Permanent Reserve. 

(ii) Working Balance. 

(б) Specific Funds belonging to the Society. 

(c) Funds administered by the Society. 


At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as 
compared with their position at the end of 1931, was as follows : — 




Face 

Market 

Face 

Market 



Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

V alue. 



3istDec., 31st Dec., 31st Dec., 31st Dec., 



1031. 

1931. 

1932. 

1932. 

1 . 

General Fund 

2,96,900 

1,68,600 

3,06,600 

2,33,600 


(a) Permanent Reserve 

2,46,500 

1,29,040 

2,47,700 

1,82,130 


(6) Working Balance 

50,400 

39,560 

46,000 

41,500 

2. 

Specific Funds belonging to 






the Society 

49,200 

36,700 

38,000 

35,300 

3. 

Funds administered by the 






Society 

30,300 

23,500 

30,300 

27,500 



3,76,400 

2,28,800 

3,62,000 

2,86,430 


(8) The amount standing to the credit of the Permanent 
Reserve Fund at the end of the year was Rs. 2,47,700, Face 
Value, invested in 3| per cent. Government Paper. 

During the year Rs. 480 were received through admission 
fees, and two members compounded their subscriptions to a 
total amount of Rs. 420. The amounts thus received together 
with the sum of Rs. 35-11, cash balance, brought forward from 
1931 under this head aggregated Rs. 935-11. This sum was 
transferred to the Permanent Reserve in the usual manner, 
by conversion at the market rates as on the 31st December, 
1932, of Government Paper 3J per cent, to the Face Value of 
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Rs. 1,200 belonging to the Temporary Reserve of the working 
balance whilst a cash balance of Rs. 52-3 is being carried over 
to the ensuing year, for adjustment under this &ea«k 

(9) On account tff financial stringency the Government of 
Bengal was obliged to make a cut of 20 per cent, in all grants 
made to the Society. 

The Society received the following grants from the above 
Government : — 


For 


Rs. 

Statement. 

Journals 


. . 1,600 

1 

O.P. Fund, No. 1 

. . 

. . 8,400 

2 

O.P. Fund, No. 2 

■ • 

. . 2,400 

12,400 

o 


The two usual grants from the Government of Bengal 
with regard to the Sanskrit Manuscript Fund Account were 
not received*. They are a grant of Rs. 3,600 for the collection, 
preservation, and cataloguing of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a 
grant of Rs. 3,200 for research work in connection with the 
history of religion, usage, and folk-lore in Bengal. 

As some doubt had arisen whether these two grants had 
been sufficiently correctly styled in the Society’s financial 
statements for the last few years the question has been con- 
sidered by the Government who soon after the close of the 
year generously sanctioned their payment, subject to the 
general reduction of 20 per cent. 

The Government of India Grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Arabic 
and Persian Manuscripts and Cataloguing Fund was received 
in full and mention has been made of this in Statement No. 5. 
The Government of India have generously decided not to make 
a reduction in the grant for the year. 

(10) The income derived from advertising during the year 

amounted to Rs. 9,600. . 

(11) The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit 
and Savings Bank are shown in Statements Nos. 23 and 24. 
Amounts set aside for earmarked expenditure are shown in 
Statement No. 16. 

(12) Statement No. 21 gives an account of the amounts 
due to and by the Society for membership subscriptions, sales 
of publications, and contingent charges. . 

(13) The Government Securities shown in Statement No. 2b 
are held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street 
Branch There was a very substantial appreciation of all the 
Government Securities held at the end of the year amounting 
to Rs. 67,263, affecting to that extent the book assets of the 

(14) The budget estimates for 1932 and the actuals for the 
year were as follows : — 
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Intimates. 

Receipts. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Oxtlinary 

.. 59,000 

59,000 

Extraordinary 

• 850 

850 

Total 

. . 59,850 

59,850 

Actuals. 

Ordinary 

. . 55,876 

54,828 

Extraordinary 

900 

900 

Total 

. . 56,776 

55,728 


Of the receipts a sum of Rs. 900, derived from entrance 
fees and compounding fees, is classed as extraordinary and is 
not available for expenditure as it has to be transferred to the 
Permanent Reserve. 

A sum of Rs. 5,000 budgeted for the indispensable increase 
of the Endowment Fund had to be deflected towards expendi- 
ture on the publication of the Journal and the Memoirs during 
the next year. The Council was reluctantly forced to suspend 
for the year the intended addition to the Permanent Reserve 
Fund in accordance with the policy inaugurated only two years 
ago. 

The ordinary income was about Rs. 3,100 less than 
estimated; this is practically accounted for by diminution in 
income under the headings membership subscriptions and sales 
of publications. 

On the expenditure side salaries absorbed about Rs. 600, 
and building repairs about Rs. 450 more than was estimated. 
On the other hand some savings were effected under various 
items of expenditure in the budget. 

The income from temporary investments of liquid assets 
amounted to Rs. 1,254, al/out Rs. 900 less than the year before 
on account of the smallness of interest rates on deposits. 

The ordinary income was about Rs. 1,048 above ordinary 
expenditure if the suspension of the reserve allocation of 
Rs. 5,000 be left out of account. 

(15) The year’s working shows an improvement in the 
net balance by Rs. 57,629 as compared to that of last year 
taking into account the appreciation of our investments. This 
does not represent any real gain to the Society as the invest- 
ments affected are not saleable in accordance with the Rules 
and as their rate of interest remains the same. 

(16) The budget estimates for probable expenditure have 
as usual been framed to meet demands under various heads 
based on as much activity in all departments of the Society’s 
work as can be safely undertaken under present circumstances. 

The receipts have been estimated conservatively. 
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Budget Estimate foe 1933. 

t‘ 

Ordinary Receipts. 



1932 

1932 

1933 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate?'. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Interest on Investments and Deposits 

12,900 j 

f 10,012 
( 1,254 

16,000 

500 

Advertising 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

Annual Grant 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Miscellaneous 

500 

300 

500 

Members’ Subscriptions 

11,000 

10,572 

9,500 

Publications, Sales, and Subscriptions 

6,000 

4,028 

4,500 

Proportionate Share from Funds 

Assam Government Allowance for 

9,000 

9,000 

7,000 

Publications • 

Donations 


2 io 


Rent 

9,300 

9,300 

9,300 

Total 

59,000 

55,876 

52,500 


Ordinkry Expenditure. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Allowances 


30,800 

31,365 

31,500 

Commission 


400 

298 

300 

Stationery 


750 

382 

600 

Fan and Light 

Telephone 

* • 

700 

680 

700 

Taxes 


2,300 

2,244 

2,250 

Postage 

Freight 


2,000 

J 00 

1,499 

1,750 



100 

Contingencies 


850 

*886 

850 

Petty Repairs 


150 

43 

100 

Insurance 


500 

500 

500 

Menials’ Clothing 


200 

210 

150 

Office Furniture 


500 

412 

400 

Artistic Possessions 


100 


100 

Building Repairs 


2,000 

2,445 

2,000 

Provident Fund Share 


660 

677 

700 

Audit Fee * 


250 

250 

250 

Books, Library 


2,500 

800 

2,174 

2,000 

Binding, Library 


750 

750 

Journal and Memoirs 


6,940 

* 4,245 

6,500 

Printing, Circulars 

Contribution to I.S.C. 


1,500 

768 

1,000 

Miscellaneous (Legal Fees) 
Permanent Reserve 


5,000 



Publication Fund 



5,000 


Total 


59,000 * 

54,828 

52,500 
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Extraordinary Receipts. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

By Fees 

t 



by Admission Fees 

500 

480 

500 

by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Membership 

300 

420 

300 

Registration Fees 

50 


50 

Total 

850 

900 

850 

Extraordinary Expenditure. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Permanent Reserve 



by Admission Fees 

500 „ 

480 

500 

by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Membership 

300 

420 

300 

Registration Fees 

50 

* 

50 

Total 

850 

900 

850 


(17) The Society enjoyed during the first part of the year 
the valuable services of Mr. James Insch as its Honorary 
Treasurer and after his departure from India welcomed back 
Mr. K. C. Mahindra in the responsible office. 

(18) The next financial year will be one of considerable 
difficulty to the Society. 

The various grants received from the Government of 
Bengal have been cut down by 20 per cent, and we express our 
great appreciation to the Government that no greater cut has 
been made in view of the Government’s financial difficulties. 
The grant from the Government of India was not diminished at 
all, which calls for our gratitude. 

There was again a decrease in the proceeds from sales of 
books by another Rs. »#0. The proceeds fell about Rs. 2,000 
below the very reduced estimate for the year. 

H’he very cautious budget estimates of last year produced 
the desired result that no actual deficit occurred, though the 
strengthening of the reserve had to be left over. 

It is evident that the Society’s financial position will not 
be satisfactory unless the permanent reserve is increased by 
several lakhs. «The Publication Fund should have a permanent 
capital of at least three lakhs. The Library one of two lakhs. 
The Bibliotheca Indica one of at least one lakh, and there should 
also be a fund of at least one lakh of rupees to provide for 
extended free exchange of our Journal. These are the main 
items but they do not exhaust the desiderata. 

It is exceedingly strange that this oldest scholarly Institute 
on the Continent of Asia, which next year will have existed for 
a period of a century and a half and which has produced such 
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fruitful work throughout its long career, has never received 
a great capital donation or legacy to help its work. Let us 
hope that the fourth half-century of its existence'ma^ bring an 
improvement in this respect. 

37. Publications. 

(1) Journal. — Of the Journal and Proceedings , Vols. XXV 
and XXVI for 1929 and 1930, respectively, three numbers 
were issued aggregating 448 pages and 5 plates. 

Of late years considerable delay has occurred in the publica- 
tion of the Journal , which has gradually accumulated to such 
an extent as to engage the very serious consideration of the 
Council. Late in the year a special Sub-Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Council to expedite the issue of the periodical, to take 
steps to make good the arrears, and to submit a report on the 
whole matter, considering causes and remedies. The Sub- 
Committee, finder the active leadership of Dr. S. L. Hora, has 
made appreciable progress, and has prepared one further number 
for issue early in January, as well as taken steps to enable the 
issue of further numbers in rapid succession. 

From the preliminary scrutiny of the problem it is already 
evident that much material has been received and has been 
accepted for publication in an inadequate state of preparation 
for the press by the authors, and that better preliminary editorial 
preparation of the material received for publication is called 
for — both with regard to the text and to the illustrations. The 
variety of matter published in the Journal is so great that no 
single scholar is competent to deal with all of it in an expert 
manner. In this respect the Asiatic Society of Bengal has 
difficulties to contend with which do not exist for societies whose 
publications range over a more restricted field or which have the 
assistance of numerous experts in the various branches of 
science at their disposal. 

A second great difficulty is the financial one. Printing 
has become more costly of late years, and the Society belongs 
to that minority of institutions which for many years have 
not enhanced the prices of their publications. It was found 
that in order to bring the Journal up-to-date the ordinary 
budgetary grant for publications would fall short by many 
thousands of rupees, and the Council has therefore resolved 
to vote a special additional allocation of Rs. 5,000 under the 
head Publications for the ensuing year in order to permit an 
increased rate of publication of the Journal. 

(2) Memoirs.— Of the Memoirs three numbers were pub- 
lished aggregating 130 pages and 4 plates. 

One of the numbers constituted thq sixth part of Col. 
Sewell’s series on Geographic and Oceanographic Research 
in Indian Waters for which a special volume of the Memoirs 
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is reserved. Two three further numbers will* complete the 
volume which now has progressed to page 423. 

(3) Material in hand . — An appreciable amount of material 
is in hand for the Journal but it is not ^uite certain whether 
there is sufficient reserve material to bring the Journal up-to- 
date in volumes of the usual bulk without new papers coming 
in. 

(4) Indian Science Congress . — The Proceedings of the 19th 
Indian Science Congress, consisting of 580 pages and 13 plates, 
were published during the year. 

(5) Special Publications . — No special publications were 
issued during the year. 

(6) Sales . — The sales of publications were subject to a 
further drop and fell to about Rs. 800 below the proceeds of the 
year before. A sum of Rs. 4,028 was realised, being almost 
Rs. 2,000 below the budget estimate. This is a matter of very 
anxious concern. 

(7) Expenditure . — The expenditure on Journal and Memoirs 
was about Rs. 4,245 and for the ensuing year the necessity for 
providing more than double that amount has been foreseen 
and provided for in the budget. 

38. The Baptist Mission iPress. 

(1) Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight 
the Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers 
and again gave invaluable assistance and maintained closest 
co-operation. 

39. Agencies. 

(l) f Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throug*k>ut the year. 


40. Exchange of Publications. 


(1^ The present exchange list of the Society for its Journal 
aud Memoirs contains slightly over 200 entries. No additions 
were made to it during the year though several applications 
for inclusion in it were received. For the moment the Society 
is not in a position, however desirable it would be, to extend 
hst. 


41. Meetings. 


(1) The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were held re- 
gularly every month, with the exception of January and the 
recess months of September and October. The time and day of 
the meetings remained fixed at 5-30 p.m., on the first Monday 
of the month. The recorded average attendance remained 
the same as that of the previous year, namely 14 members and 
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1 visitor, The maximum attendance was in August with 20 
members and 2 visitors* 

(2) Three meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
the year. 

42. Exhibits. 

(1) In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of ex- 
hibits were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. 
The following may be mentioned : — 

Johan van Manen: A set of Tibetan Banners depicting the 
sixteen sthaviras. 

B. 8. Guha : Portman and Molesworth’s photographs of th$ 
Andamanese. 

43. Communications. 

(1) Apart from papers submitted both for reading and 
subsequent publication, a number of communications, not 
intended fcr subsequent publication, were made from time 
to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Amongst such communications made during the year 
the following may he mentioned : — 

Johan van Manen : The derivation and meaning of the name 
Kangchen-dzbnga ; The Bibliography of Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts ; OnU more the ‘ Wild Men 1 or ‘ Abominable 
Snowmen ’ of Tibet : Some difficult and interesting ex- 
pressions in the Tao Te King ; A new translation of the 
Gita Govinda. 

M. Mahfuzul Haq : A note on a new manuscript of the Ruba’iyat 
of ’Umar-i-Khayyam, dated A.H. 826 (A.D. 1423). 

Bami Prashad : Preparation of museum Exhibits with particular 
reference to the newly opened hall of south Asiatic mammals 
in the New York Museum of Natural History. 

Simder Lai Hora : A few observations on a collection of Fishes 
made by the Netherlands Karakorum Expedition, 1929-30 ; 
A marine Air-Breathing Fish, Andamia heteroptera (Bleeker). 

44. General Lectures. 

(1) The following General Lecture was held durijig the 
year before a fairly numerous audience of members and invited 
guests : — 

Ph. C. Visspr, Consul-General for the Netherlands, Calcutta r 
To the unknown Karakorum mountains. March 16th. 

45. Philology. 

(1) Ten papers were read during the year to be published 
later. These were : — 

Harit Krishna Deb : The Hindu Calendar and the earlier 
Siddh&ntas. 

E. N. Ghosh : Studies on Rg-Vedic Deities. Xill-NAI, 
Indra, Mitra and Vanina, Rtu, Vrsakapi, Bfhaspati, Visnu, 
Mamts, Vayu and Vata, Vena. 
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48. Natiiral History : Biology. 

it 

(1) One paper read in the previous year was published 
during the <*yeaV. 

(2) Six new papers were read during th£ year to be published 
later. These were : — 

M. C. Cherian : South Indian Acarina. 

A. C. Sen : The Genitalia of the Common Indian Cockroach — 
Periplaneta americana Linn. 

S. L. Hora : Buchanan’s Ichthyological Manuscript entitled 
‘ Pittcium Benyalae Inferior is DeUncationes \ 

S. L. Hora and D. D. Mukerji : Further Notes on Hamilton - 
Buchanan's Gyprinus chagunio. 

B. Sahni and A. R. Rao : On some Jurassic Plants from the 
Rajmahal Hills. 

V. Narayanaswami : Additional information concerning the 
provenance of the plants constituting the Malayan collection 
of Sir George King, Hermann Kunstlefr, Father Benedetto 
Scortechini and Leonard Wray, being a supplement to Sir 
George King's ‘ Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Penin- 
sula ’ and Mr. H. N. Ridley's 4 Flora of the Malev Peninsula 


47. Natural History : Physical Sciences. 

(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year. 

(2) One new paper was read during the year to be published 
later. This was : — 

M. Z. Siddiqi : The Science of Medicine under the Abbasides. 


48. Anthropology. 

(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year. 

(2) One new paper was read during the year to be published 
later. This was : — 

H. C. Das-Gupta : On a type of Sedentary Game, known as 
Pretoa . 


r 49. Medical Section. 

(1) Meetings . — ^During the year three meetings of the 
Medical Section were held, as detailed below : — 

February. Speaker : Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. Subject : The 
Casualties of the Great War. 

April. Speaker : Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. Subject : Treat- 
ment of Kala-Azar with intramuscular injection of Sodium 
Sulphomethyl Stibanilate. 

July. Speaker : Dr. TJ. N. Brahmachari. Subject: Further ob- 
servations on the treatment of Kala-Azar with intramuscular 
injection of Sodium Sulphomethyl Stibanilate. Also Dr. 
Phanindra Nath Brahmachari, Dr. Radhakrishna Banerjee 
and Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. Subjects: (1) The Action of 
Quinine on a Haemolytic system in vitro and its bearing, if 
any, on the mechanism of Black-Water Fever. (2) The 
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action of certain Quinoline compounds on Paramoecia. Also 
Dr. U. P. Basu. Subject : On the problem of Prevention 
of Diseases of the Heart in India. 

The recorded attendance averaged 4 members and 15 
visitors. 

(2) Personal . — To our great regret Colonel R. Knowles, 
who for many years has been a very active Secretary to the 
Medical Section, again fell seriously ill during the year and, 
after a long treatment in hospital, was invalided home. He 
consequently resigned his seat on the Council as well as the 
Medical Secretaryship. The Society is in debt to Colonel 
Knowles for his great energy and devotion to the cause of the 
medical activities of the Society. He has inspired and led the 
Medical Section for almost 12 years in succession with short 
interruptions, ancf no labour has ever been too much for him 
in this connection. 

(3) General , — The multiplicity of medical institutions in 
Calcutta has been for a long time an obstacle to the numerical 
success of the meetings organised by the Medical Section. The 
attendance has, as a rule, been small as the various existing 
hospitals, colleges, institutes, and societies, all claim attendance 
for their own lectures pncl meetings. Our medical Members 
feel that this problem needs careful consideration. 


50. Bibliotheca Indica. 

(1*) Works published . — Actually published were four issues, 
Nos. 1516, 1517, 1518, and 1519, of an aggregate bulk of 12 
fascicle units of 96 or 100 pages and the final Part IV of the 
Kashmiri Dictionary, quarto* 316 pages. The details are given 
in Appendix II to this report. 

Of the above issues one constituted a complete work, 
namely : — 

1. Parithsiaparvan, Sanskrit (Second, revised Edition). 

(2) Indian works continued . — In the Indian Series work 
was continued on five works as follows : — 

1. AtmatattVaviveka, Sanskrit. 

2. Saundarananda Kavyam, Sanskrit. Re-issue. 

3. Dowazangmo, Tibetan. , 

4. Vaikhanasa-4ra,uta-sutra, Sanskrit. 

5. Manusmyti, with the commentary of Medhatithi, Sanskrit. 


(3) Islamic works continued . — In the Islamic Series work 
was continued on four works, namely : — 

]. ’Amal-i-§alih, Persian. 

2. Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, Persian. 

3. ^abaqat-i-Akbari, English. Translation. 

4. Kashafn’l-Hujub, Part II, Index, Persian. 
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(4) General P~ggress . — The output for the y^ar was very 
substantial. The great event of the year in the Bibliotheca 
Iridicct wa^ the completion of Sir George Grierson’s great 
K&sjhmirl Dictionary, the first beginnings, of which date back 
as far "as 1899. The venerable author has for over 30 years 
devoted all his leisure to the completion of this great work 
in the midst of his pressing engagements on the linguistic survey 
of India. The work is now complete in four parts comprising 
over 1,270 quarto pages. The expense of the work has been 
very considerable, amounting to over Rs. 25,000, and of the 
labour of the author nothing adequate can be said in praise. 
It is a matter of happiest circumstance that Sir George Grierson, 
still full of vigour, has lived to see the termination of his great 
work and that the Society is able to congratulate him on the 
magnificent completion of this gigantic labour of love. 

During the year we lost through death two aged Editors 
actively engaged on works to be issued in the series : — Prof. 
Galand, editing the Vaikhanasa-£rauta-sutra and Mr. B. De, 
editing and translating the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl. As to the first 
mentioned work Prof. J. Gonda happily volunteered to continue 
and complete the work in accordance with the wishes of the 
late scholar. The continuation of Mr. De’s work has to be 
arranged. The issue of the second volume of the translation 
offers no difficulty as the work was practically ready at the 
time of his regretted death. The issue of the third and final 
volumes of both edition and translation needs special arrange- 
ments. A substantial portion of both is already in type but 
has not been seen by the late Editor and Translator. 

Of the various works in progress, nearly 1,900 pages of 
matter, not yet issued, have been printed off whilst a further 
portion is in galley proof, some 150 galleys. 

(5) New Works . — During the year no new works were 
sanctioned. 

(6) Prospects . — Under this heading we repeat the paragraph 
in the previous report which applies without change : — 

£ Fpr reasons to be detailed in the following paragraph 
the prospects for the immediate future are none too bright. 
Several works are in need of speedy continuation and several 
works in need of re-publication. Several applications were 
made during the year for acceptance of new works in the series. 
Some of them are valuable and from the point of view of scholar- 
ship it would be most desirable to undertake publication of 
them as soon as possible. The condition of our finances 
militates against such action.’ 

# (7) Financial — As remarked last year, the financial 
position of the Bibliotheca Indica series is bad. At present 
the Society has advanced Rs. 8,500 to the two Oriental 
Publication Funds by which the series is financed which sum 
represents the extent of their deficits. As already noted, the 
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Government grants in support of the series have been curtailed 
by 20 per cent. Further there has been a great falling off in 
sales during the last two years. No doubt all these* difficulties 
are temporary, but wft cannot calculate the length of the period 
of depression. The work lo be performed is enormous. A great 
many new works are being offered for publication which we 
cannot take up. A great number of old works need new 
editions. Other works again need completion. Our «cope* 
even after more than a century of Sanskrit studies aqd (he 
muoh longer period of Arabic and Persian studies, remains 
unbounded, whilst the exploration of the Tibetan and verna- 
cular fields has scarcely been begun. However much Oriental 
publishing agencies have multiplied of late years, yet the mass of 
Oriental literature to be converted into accessible print remains 
enormous. The only truly satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
would be, as remarked elsewhere in the report, the establish- 
ment of an adequate reserve fund for the Bibliotheca Indica 
of at least one lakh to begin with, the income of which should 
be devoted in the first instance to the re-issue of works out of 
print. The Bibliotheca Indica does not pay, and as its present 
low prices are fixed cannot pay its way. We are not yet in a 
position where the issue of critically edited and technical 
Oriental texts can be madt a matter of profit if sold at moderate 
prices. We are working for posterity in this matter but not 
for ourselves. But without agencies undertaking the un- 
remunerative work in sheer service of learning for many years 
to come, no ultimate stage can be arrived at where knowledge 
and interest will be so general that such publications may 
become self-supporting. 

51. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

(1) Catalogue . — During the ensuing year the question 
has to be considered of the continuation of the publication 
of the great descriptive catalogue of the Society's Sanskrit 
manuscripts, begun and prepared by MM. Haraprasad ^hastri. 
During the year under review no grants in aid of the catalogue 
of the collection of Sanskrit manuscripts were received from 
the Government of Bengal, but these grants have been sanc- 
tioned early in the current year. The continuation of these 
grants has been considered by the Government and our future 
policy will be largely dictated by the final decision to be given. 
There is work for several years, and involving great sums, still 
to be performed. 

The revised manuscript for volume 8 of the catalogue 
on Philosophy, volume 9 on Tantra, volume 10 on Astronomy 
and Astrology, and volume 12 to contain a description of the 
vernacular manuscripts, is press-ready. The copy for volume 
11 on Jaina manuscripts, volume 13 of miscellaneous contents* 
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and for volume 14, the Addenda and supplementary matter, 
lias still to be given a final revision though the crude material 
is available . fl After the close of the series the question of drawing 
up an amalgamated index and a general 'introduction for the 
whole series has to be considered. A collection of about 500 
manuscripts on Medical Science was sorted out and separated 
from the collections to furnish material for a 15th volume. 
The notices have already been prepared but they still need 
arrangement and numbering. 

(2) The resident Pandit continued his work on the descrip- 
tion of a collection of Bardic manuscripts, of which the Society 
possesses about 600. He prepared short notices for about 
350 items and is continuing the work. 

(3) The staff of the Department remained unchanged. 


52. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

V 

The work in this department was steadily pursued. 

(1) Catalogue . — Work on the first volume of the catalogue 
of Arabic manuscripts, partly printed, partly in type, and 
partly in manuscript-, has to be taken up again as soon as possible 
after having been in suspense since the beginning of 1930. 
The small credit balance at the end of the year, of about 
its. 1,330, has to increase substantially before further work can 
be taken in hand. 

(2) Binding . — The binding and repairing of previously 
and newly acquired MSS. was continued and 60 MS. volumes 
were bound during the year, making a total of 1,950 MSS. 
bound and repaired since the end of 1924. As already stated 
before, the binding of the manuscripts in this department has 
now been practically completed and henceforth the number 
of MSS. to be bound annually will in all probability be reduced 
to a few dozens. 

(3) Acquisitions . — During the year three manuscripts were 
acquired by purchase. Besides, photographic reproductions 
of three very valuable manuscripts in the Vienna State Library, 
"the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and the British Museum Library 
in London, were acquired for editorial purposes. Such photo- 
graphic copies of rare manuscripts are exceedingly valuable 
and desirable acquisitions, but expensive, and their purchase 
is a luxury to be indulged in but rarely. A total amount of 
about Rs. 540 was spent on these new acquisitions. 

(4) Reference Works . — During the year a special endeavour 
was made to complete the collection of bibliographical reference 
works describing Arabic and Persian MSS. throughout the 
world. The department was fortunate in obtaining a sub- 
stantial number of rare items hitherto lacking, and the collec- 
tion in the possession of the Society may be now counted as 
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the most complete one existing in fndia, numbering over 165- 
items, large and small. 

(5) Arrangement . — The re-arrangement of t]re Persian, 
manuscripts according to the serial numbers in Mr. Ivanow’s 
catalogues was continued and completed during the year and 
now ail the manuscripts described in the four volumes are placed 
on the shelves in a sequence corresponding to the serial numbers 
of the catalogue, which greatly facilitates their handling. 

(6) Staff— The staff of the department remained unchanged. 

S3. Numismatics. 

One Numismatic Supplement No. 43 (for 1930) was pub- 
lished (60 pages and 5 plates) containing 9 articles. No further 
material was received for publication during the year. An 
endeavour to procure indexes for the third series of the Supple- 
ment to cover the articles between 200 and 300 met as yet with 
no success, *and the lack of contact was felt between the Editor 
of the Supplement and the office of the Society on account of 
the great distance between the two. 

54. Conclusion. 

For ten years now the annual report has been written on a 
methodical plan which has been modified and extended in 
detail year by year as circumstances demanded, until a skeleton 
has been evolved which practically covers all the facts and 
allows for a well-balanced presentation of all elements and 
items constituting the year’s work. Stress has been laid on a 
relation of facts, supplemented by a modicum of reflection and 
comment. The main aspects of our problems have been 
illustrated from various angles of view in different reports and 
the burden of our considerations has been repeated in different 
wording in the successive issues of the annual review. It may 
be, therefore, that in future years the element of comment 
may be curtailed and reserved to whatever new considerations 
may arise from time to time. The decennial description of 
the Society’s work as embodied in the last ten years’ reports 
gives clear and full expression to almost every desideratum and 
consideration to which experience has drawn attention. 


55. Summary. 

Though the year 1932 was one of sustained activity in all 
the departments of the Society it continued to be at the same 
time strongly and adversely influenced^ by the financial diffi- 
culties prevalent throughout the world. The Society’s income 
was reduced under various headings, the number of new 
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accessions in membership was only slightly above that of the year 
before, and the number of resignations very great. The number 
of Membefs who let their membership lapse through non- 
payment of subscriptions was exceptionally large. Nevertheless 
the total number of Ordinary Members on the roll by the end 
of the year, though representing a decrease of 67, still remain 
over 45U, a total almost equal to that of the year 1925. The 
number of Life Members increased to 54. The Council and its 
Committees were active. The staff worked wel^ but needs 
strengthening and improvement. The hand of death made us 
lose our oldest member as well as several other valued adherents. 
No new Institutional Members were enrolled. The roll of 
Ordinary Fellows decreased to 45, that of Honorary Fellows to 
28. Some improvement was made in furniture and fittings, 
and thorough repairs to the building were undertaken. The 
correspondence of the year remained very exacting. The' 
many official and ceremonial obligations of the Society were 
as much as possible attended to and international intellectual 
relations were fully maintained. The number of distinguished 
visitors to the Society’s Rooms during the year was satisfactory 
and varied. The various awards of the Society for scholarly 
merit were administered with care. No new rules were framed. 
Two valuable artistic objects were received as presentations. 
The Library added 216 volumes to its collections and more than 
<660 volumes were bound. The permanent Library Endow- 
ment Fund received no further gifts and its invested corpus 
of Rs. 12,000, face value, remained the same. The financial 
position of the Society wa.s far from satisfactory, and invest- 
ments of only about Rs. 1,200, face value, were added to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund. The year’s working produced no 
actual deficit but a proposed increase of the permanent fund 
had to be deferred. The Government of Bengal made a reduc- 
tion in its various grants by 20%. Proceeds from book sales 
decreased by about Rs. 800 The chief financial problem be- 
fore the Society remains the speedy and considerable strengthen- 
ing of the Permanent Reserve Fund, by several lakhs of rupees. 
The publication of the Journal and Memoirs during the year 
was seriously delayed but steps were taken to make good the 
arrears in the near future. The supply of new materials for 
publication remained considerable. The Monthly Meetings 
continued to be of interest and were well attended. A number 
of interesting exhibits were shown during the year. One 
*Gefieral Lecture was given. The number of Philological papers 
presented during the year amounted to ten and six papers on 
Biology were contributed. One paper was received on Physical 
Science. There was one Anthropological paper. In all 18 
papers were received. The Medical Section held three meetings. 
The issues in the Bibliotheca Indica were not only numerous, 
but bulky and important. Amongst them was one complete 
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work, and together they were of a bulk of 19 units of 96 or 100 
octavo pages. No further cataloguing of manuscripts in the 
Arabic and Persian Section and of the Sanskrit manuscripts was 
undertaken during the year. The binding of the collection of 
Persian and Arabic manuscripts was continued and 60 further 
volumes were bound making a total of 1,950 volumes bound 
during the last nine years. Three new volumes of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts were added to the Society’s Library a® 
well as 3 photographic copies of such manuscripts. 

The year under review was one of activity and satisfactory 
success notwithstanding adverse financial and economic con- 
ditions. All Members and Officers worked harmoniously to- 
gether with undiminished enthusiasm and though the financial 
aspect is not bright the scholarly and social prestige of the 
Society was fully maintained. 

Though the Report this year had necessarily to be written 
in a minor key in order not to underrate the Society’s diffi- 
culties, the/e is no reason for despondency or dissatisfaction. 
Our activities not only continued without interruption or 
abatement, but the vitality of the Association remained un- 
impaired. It is, however, necessary to depart, to some extent, 
from that unworldly standpoint which in the past has invariably 
led to an omission of $ny stress being laid on the Society’s 
financial difficulties, desiderata, and hopes. It has been rightly 
said that if needs are not expressed they will never be met. 
It has therefore been judged advisable to stress clearly the 
financial needs ol the Society and to point out that an Institu- 
tion of the magnitude, the record, and the reputation, of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, not to speak of its ambitions and 
hopes, should have an adequate capital as a permanent endow- 
ment so that its financially unprofitable labours may continue 
and even increase, independently from the vicissitudes of a 
fluctuating and, at present, alas, too limited income. 
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Membership Statistics. 

(As calculated for December 31st, for 30 years.) 


YEAR. 

ORDIN, 

Paying. 

ARY. 

Non- I 

PAYING. 

Total Ordinary Members, j 

EXTRA- 

ORDIN- 

ARY. 

Grand Total Membership. 

FEL- 

JLOWS. 

Resident. 

Non-Resident. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Absent. ' 

Life. 

1 

o 

H 

Centenary Honorary. 

Associate. 

Institutional. 

*3 

o 

H 

Honorary. 

Ordinary. 

1903 


127 

120 

15 

268 

46 

21 

67 

335 

4 

13 


17 

362 

24 


1904 


132 

130 

14 

276 

46 

21 

67 

343 

4 

13 


17 

360 

30 

, , 

1906 


144 

133 

12 

288 

48 

20 

68 

356 

4 

13 


17 

373 

29 


1906 


173 

147 

15 

335 

52 

20 

72 

407 

4 

12 

• • 

16 

423 

30 

. . 

1907 


174 

175 

20 

369 

31 

20 

51 

420 

4 

12 

.. 

16 

436 

28 

, . 

1908 


181 

193 

17 

391 

38 

19 

57 

448 

4 

13 


17 

465 

30 


1909 


183 

217 

13 

413 

40 

20 

60 

473 

4 

14 


18 

491 

28 

. , 

1910 


209 

217 

16 

442 

43 

23 

66 

508 

4 

14 


18 

526 

27 

17 

1911 


200 

225 

19 

444 

53 

22 

75 

519 

3 

14 


17 

536 

28 

19 

1912 


203 

229 

19 

451 

43 

23 

66 

517 

3 

13 


16 

533 

27 

24 

1913 


200 

211 

19 

430 

46 

23 

69 

499 

3 

14 


17 

516 

27 

28 

1914 


191 

187 

19 

397 

50 

26 

76 

473 

3 

14 


17 

490 

24 

27 

1915 


171 

188 

21 

380 

40 

25 

65 

445 

3 

15 


18 

463 

29 

31 

1916 


145 

159 

18 

322 

60 

25 

85 

407 

3 

15 


18 

425 

26 

33 

1917 


150 

144 

15 

309 

45 

24 

69 

378 

2 

12 


14 

392 

22 

35 

1918 


153 

145 

17 

315 

43 

24 

67 

382 

2 

10 


12 

394 

22 

39 

1919 


141 

128 

15 

284 

64 

25 

89 

373 

2 

11 


13 

386 

18 

36 

1920 


161 

134 

15 

310 

32 

26 

58 

368 

2 

11 


13 

381 

28 

38 

1921 ' 


160 

132 

16 

308 

28 

26 

51 

359 

2 

12 


14 

373 

28 

40 

1922 


160 

141 

16 

317 

26 

26 

52 

369 

2 

13 


15 j 

384 

30 

39 

1923 


147 

120 

13 

280 

30 

27 

57 

337 

2 

11 


13 

350 

28 

37 

1924 


209 

134 

12 

355 

29 

28 

57 

412 

2 

12 


14 

426 

27 

37 

1925 


263 

137 

12 

412 

23 

27 

50 

462 

2 

12 


14 

476 

26 

34 

1926 


319 

162 

20 

501 

23 

28 

51 

552 

2 

12 


14 

666 

25 

34 

1927 


328 

167 

18 

513 

28 

33 

61 

574 

2 

13 


15 

589 

28 

38 

1928 


344 

167 

23 

534 

42 

46 

88 

622 

1 

12 


13 

635 

28 

401 

1929 


331 

181 

21 

633 

36 

| 49 

85 

618 

1 

10 

2 

13 

631 

27 

43! 

1930 


291 

194 

37 

522 

22 

52 

74 

596 

1 

8 

2 

11 

607 

29; 

47! 

1931 


228 

184 

29 

441 

26 

52 

78 

519 

1 

8 

5 

14 

533 

29! 

46; 

1932 


222 

126 

23 

371 

27 

1 54 

81 

452 

l 

7 

! 6 

13 

465 

28 

45 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1932. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

Price. 
Rs. A. P. 

No. 1516 : Manusmrti, Vol. I (6 units) . . 6 0 0 

No. 1517 : ’Ainal-i-^alih, Vol. Ill, Fasc. 3 (1 unit) . . 10 0 
No. 1518: Kashmiri Dictionary, Part IV (Special 

Price) . . . . . . 30 0 0 

No. 1519 : PariSistaparvan (2nd Ed.) (5 units) . . 5 0 0 

(b) Journal and Proceedings (New Series) : 

Vol. XXV : No. 3 (13 units) . . . . 4 14 0 

Vol. XXVI : No. 2 (9 units) . . . . 3 6 0 

Vol. XXVI : No. 3 (12 units) . . . . 4 8 0 


Title page and Index for Vol. XXV. (Free to Members and Sub* 
scribers on application.) 

(c) Memoirs : 

Vol. IX, No. 6 : Temperature and Salinity of the 
Deeper -waters of the Bay of 
Bengal and Andaman Sea — (5 
units) . . • . . . • 2 13 0 

Vol. XI, No. 4 : String Figures from Gujarat and 

Kathiawar (2 units) . . . . 12 0 

Vol. XT, No. 5 : Algal Flora of the Chilka Lake * 

(7 units) . . . . 3 15 0 

(d) Miscellaneous : 

Proceedings, Nineteenth Indian Science Congress . . 18 12 0 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

1932. Asiatic Society 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 


Salaries and Allowances 
Commission 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

31,365 6 3 
298 7 0 

31,663 13 3 


To General Expenditure. 


Stationery 

Fan and Light 

Telephone 

Taxes 

Postage 

Contingencies 

Printing Circulars, etc. 

Audit Fee 

Petty Repairs 

Insurance 

Menials’ Clothing 

Furniture 

Building Repairs 


382 

1 

0 

413 

14 

0 

266 

7 

0 

2,244 

7 

0 

1,499 

6 

6 

886 

6 

9 

768 

10 

6 

250 

0 

0 

42 

15 

0 

500 

0 

0 

209 

10 

6 

412 

0 

0 

445 

3 

3 


8,321 1 6 


To Library and Collections. 

Books .. .. .. .. 2,173 15 0 

Binding .. . . .. .. 750 2 0 

2,924 1 0 


To Publications. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs .. 4,244 13 3 

4,244 13 3 


To Contributions to Funds. 

Provident Fund Contribution for 1932 . . 677 5 0 

Building Repair Fund Account . . 2,000 0 0 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 5,000 0 0 

7,677 5 0 


To Sundry Adjustments. 

Bad Debts written-off . . . . . . 2,263 6 6 

Balance as per Balance .Sheet . . . . . . 2,20,619 0 4 


Total . . 2,77,713 8 10 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


By Casu Receipts 


Advertising 


9,600 

0 

0 

Interest on Investments 


. . 10.013 

6 

0 

Interest on Fixed Deposit 


1,253 

7 

0 

Miscellaneous 


300 

4 

3 

Government Allowance 


1,600 

0 

0 

Donations 


210 

0 

0 

Rent 


9,300 

0 

0 


By Personal Account. 


Members’ Subscriptions 
Compounding Subscriptions 
Admission Pees 
Miscellaneous 


12,085 10 0 
420 0 0 
480 0 0 
212 13 8 


By Transfer from Funds. 

Proportionate Share in General Expen- 
diture . . . . . . . . 9,000 0 0 

Publication Fund for Publications . • 4,436 9 0 


By Appreciation of Govt. Securities. 

Appreciation of Govt. Securities revalued 
on 31-12-32 


1932. 


Rs. As. P. 
1,57,960 10 11 


32,277 1 3 


13,198 7 8 


13,436 9 0 


60,840 12 0 


Total 


2,77,713 8 10 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

1932. Oriental Publication 

t 

From a monthly grant mad© by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Rs. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 

(Less 20% from the 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account . . 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Printing 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex- 
penditure 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
5,749 3 10 

5,159 11 0 
' 3,000 0 0 
13,908 14 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

1932. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical 

(Lees 20% from the 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P Rs. As. P. 

Printing . .. .. .. 5,589 7 10 

Editing . . . . 280 0 0 

5,869 7 10 


5,869 7 10 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Fund , No. 1, in Account with A.8.B. 1932 , 

cation of Oriental Worked and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs. 250). 

1st of April , 1932.) 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts* * 

Rs. As. P. 

Annual Grant , , . . . . , * 8,400 0 0 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 6,508 14 10 


Total .. 13,908 14 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fund , No. 2, in Account with A.S.B. 1932 * 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
Interest. 

1st of April , 1982.) 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As.,P. 


By Cash Receipts. 


Annual Grant for 1932-33 . . • * 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet • • 

Total 


Rs. As* P* 
383 14 3 


2,400 0 0 
3,085 9 7 

6,869 7 10 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

1932 Sanscrit Manuscripts Fund 

From an annual grant of Rs. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 

by the Society ; and Rs. 3,600 from the 

(Less 20% from the 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Pension . . . . . . . . 120 0 0 

Allowance . . . . . . 300 0 0 

Printing .. . . . . .. 4S4‘14 0 

904 14 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex- 
penditure . . . . . . . , i 2,000 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 10,964 6 3 

Total .. 13,869 4 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

1 932. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

Prom an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society ; for the purchase of further Manuscripts, 

Manuscripts found in 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Manuscripts Purchase . . . . 854 14 3 

Binding .. .*. .. .. 148 12 0 

Cataloguing . . . . . , 100 0 0 

Printing . . . . . . .. 1,313 12 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Expendi- 
ture 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


2,4?7 6 3 

2,500 0 0 
1,331 4 6 


Total 


6,248 10 9 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

Account , in Account with A.S B. 1932 . 

3 

for the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
same Government for Research Work. 

1st of April , 1932,) 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account . . 


Rs. As. P* Rs. As. P 
13,869 4 3 


Total .. 13,869 4 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Fund Account , in Account with .4 .$.2?. 1932. 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
and for the preparation of notifies of Arabic and Persian 
various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account • . . . 1,248 10 9 


By Cash Receipts. 
Government Allowance for 1932-33 


5,000 0 0 


6,248 10 1) 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

1932. Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Rs. 500 odd given in 1896 by the Stirgeon 

encouragement of Medical 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Cost of a Medal . . . . . . . . 17 14 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 400,3*% G.P.N., 1854-55 ) 

„ 100, „ „ 1900-01 ( r , r 0 

„ 100, „ „ 1865 ( •* 0 u 

„ 100, „ „ 18^4-65 ) 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . . . 58 6 2 

' 573 12 2 


Total .. 591 10 2 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

1932. 


Servants’ Pension Fund 


Founded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund 


Dr. 


To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 
Ra 2,000, 3*% G.P. Notes \ 

„ 500, 3*% G.P. Notes ) 

Accumulated Cash Balance 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

1,840 10 0 
187 11 10 

2,G28 5 10 


Total 


2,028 5 10 



Receipts and Disbursements . 

STATEMENT No. 6. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 

> 

General, I.M.S., for the foundation of a medal for the 
and Biological Science. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. F. 


By Cash Receipts 

Interest realized for the year 
By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 „ 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Account , in Account with A S.B. 

with Rs. 500 odd from the Piddington Fund. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . J 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year . . 

By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 


XCV 

1932 . 


Rs. As. P. 

419 9 4 

*■ 

23 11 10 
148 5 O' 

591 10 2 


1932 . 


Rs. As. P. 
1,411 3 8- 

87 7 2 
529 11 O' 

2,028 6 10 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

1932. Annandale Memorial Fund 

i 

From donations by subscription, 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Contingencies 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 
Rs. 3,000, 3£% G.P. Notes ) 

„ 1.000, 3£% G.P. Notes ) * ' 
Accumulated Cash Balance , . 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

18 0 

2,945 0 0 
111 3 7 

1 3,056 3 7 


Total .. ^ 3,057 11 7 


•STATEMENT No. 9. 

1932. Permanent Library Endowment 

From gifts received 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

8,835 0 0 
701 0 0 

9 f t 53G o 0 


Dr. 


'To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 
Rs. 11,000, 3£% G.P. Notes ) 

„ 1,000, 3J% G.P. Notes) *’ 
Accumulated Cash Balance . . 


9,536 0 0 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements . 

STATEMENT No. 8. 

Account, in Account with A.S.R. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 
By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12*32 

Total 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . * 

By Cash Receipts. 

i 

Interest realized for the year . . 

By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 


xovii 

1932 . 


Rs. As. P. 
2,070 11 1 

139 8 h 
847 S 0 
3,057 11 7 


1932 ; 


Rs. As. P. 
6,575 5 6 

418 2 6 
2,542 8 0 
9,536 0 0 


Total 
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•STATEMENT No, 10. 

1932 . Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose in 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 3,000, 3|% G.P. Notes 2,208 12 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance 216 10 0 

2,425 6 0 


Total 


2,425 6 0 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

1 932. Joy Gobind Law Memorial 

< From a donation for the purpose 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

"To Balance as per balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3i% G.P Notes . . . . 2,208 12 0 

Less Cash Advance . . 4 8 0 

2*204 4 0 


2,204 4 0 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 10. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 

1926, by Dr. U» N. Brahmachari. 


Cr. 

By Balance from last Account . . . * 

v h 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized tor the year 
By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 

Total 


V , 

Rs. Ac P. 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

Fund Account , in Account with A.S.B. 

by Dr. Satya Chum Law, 1929. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized during the year 
By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 


1932 . 


Rs. As. P. 
1,085 4 0 

104 S 0 
635 10 0 
2,425 6 0 


1932 . 


Rs. As. P. 
1,404 6 0 

104 4 0 
635 10 0 


Total 


2,204 4 0 



c 
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STATEMENT No. 12. 

1932. Akbarnama Reprint 

From a sum set apart in 1923 for 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing . . 


Rs. As. P. 
7,764 10 8 


Total .. 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

1932. Building Fund , 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of a portion 


Dr. 


To Cash Exp^ditur^| 


Building Repairs 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. Ab. P. 

4,802 1 1 0 
6,321 9 6 


Total .. 11,124 4 6 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

1932. Calcutta Science Congress Prize 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3J% G.P. Notes . . . . 2,208 12 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . . . 359 7 7 

2,568 3 7 


Total 


2,568 3 7 



Receipts and Disbursements , 


oi 


STATEMENT No. 12 

Account , in Account 9 with A.S.B. 1932. 

the reprint of the Akbamama in England. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 7,764 10 8 


Total .. 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

Account , in Account with A. S.B. 1932 . 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account ., .. 11,124 4 6 


Total .. 11,124 4 6 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

Fund Account , in Account with A.8.B. '1932* 

Cr. 

Rs. A** T. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . • • 1,828 5 7 

, By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized during the year . . • • 1®^ & 0 

By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 .. .. .. * 636 10 0 


Total 


2,668 3 7 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 

1932. Dr. Briihl Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 


Dr. 


Es. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 1,000, 3J% G.P. Notes . . . . 736 4 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . . . 312 4 0 

1,048 8 0 


Total .. 1,048 8 0 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

1932. Building Repair 


Dr- 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. 

Building Repairs . . . . . . 4,000 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet , . . 2,000 0 0 


Total . . 6,000 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 17. 

1932. International Catalogue of Scien- 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. 
4,374 7 8 


To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Trvr'T. 


^ 37^ 7 ft 



Receipts and Disbursements* 
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STATEMENT No. 1& 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1932. 

the Briihl Farewell Committee, 1929. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. R». As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . 801 14 0 


By Cash Receipts. 


Interest realized for the year 

By Appreciation, Investments revalued on 

31-12-32 

34 12 0 

211 14 0 

Total 

1,048 8 0 

STATEMENT No. 16. 1 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 

1932. 

Or. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Transfer from the A S.B. 

4.000 0 0 

2.000 0 0 

Total 

6,000 0 0 

STATEMENT No. 17. 


tific Literature, in Account with A.S.B. 

1932. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Total 


Rs. As. P, 
4,374 7 8 

4,374 7 8 
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STATEMENT No. 18. 

1932. f Current Deposit Account,, Chartered Bank of 

From a sum set aside to pay for the 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P, 

To Balance from last Account . . . . . . 3,531 4 6 

To Exchange difference, etc. . . . . . . 45 4 6 

Total . . 3,576 9 0 

STATEMENT No. 19. 

1 932. Provident Fund 

From contributions by the 

Dr. - 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 5,000, 4J% G.P. Notes . . 5,050 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance .. 5,409 3 l 

10,459 3 1 


Total . . 10,459 3 1 

STATEMENT No. 20. 

1932. Advances 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account . . . . . . 760 0 0 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Advances ..« .. .. .. 100 0 0 


Total 


860 0 0 



Receipts and Disbursements . 


cv 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

India, Australia and China, London. 1932. 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

Printing Charges . . . . . . . . 3,142 8 0 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 434 1 0 

Total .. 3,57f> 9 0 

STATEMENT No. 19. 

Account, in account with A.S.B. 1932. 

Society and its Staff. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . . . . . 8,254 11 0 

By Cash Receipts. 

Staff Contribution for the year . . - . . 677 5 0 

Society’s Contribution for the year .. 677 5 0 

Interest on Investments realized during the 

year .. .. .. .. 262 9 0 

1,617 3 0 

By Interest realized for 1931, from Imperial 

Bank . . . . . . , . . . 62 5 1 

By Appreciation, Investment revalued on 

31-12-32 .. .. .. .. 625 0 0 

Total . . 10,459 3 1 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

Account , in Account with A.S.B. 1932 . 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs, As. P. 
290 0 0 
570 0 0 


Advances Returned 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


860 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 21. 

1932. Personal 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account . . 

To Advances 

To Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. 

To Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
and from Book Sales, etc., from Publica- 
tion Fund 


Rs. As. P. 

13 , 198* ‘7 8 
4,436 9 0 


Rs As. P. 
4,789 6 9 
1,786 14 3 


17,635 0 8 


Total .. 24,211 5 8 


STATEMENT No. 22. 

1932. Publication Fund 

From sale proceeds 


Dr. 


To Proportionate Share in General Ex- 
penditure 

To Publications of the A.S.B, 

To Bobks returned, etc. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


.. 1,500 0 0 

4,436 9 0 
56 3 0 

4,492 12 0 

7,181 6 0 


13,174 2 0 


Total 



Receipts md Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No, 21. 

Account. 1932 . 


Cr. 

Rs As. P. Rs. As. I\ 


By Cosh Receipts during the year 
By Bad Debts written-off, A.S.B. 
By Books returned; etc. 


By 

Outstandings 

Amount due 

Amount due 

to 

the Society. 

by 

the Society. 

. ... 


Rs. 

As 

P, 

Rs. 

As. 

P, 

Members 

3,707* 



628 

11 

0 

Subscribers 

Bill Collector’s 

72 



24 

0 

0 

Deposit 




SOU 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous * 

1,826 

8 

9 

559 

6 

3 


o/30 r ) 

8 

9 

: 

1,512 

1 

~ 


2,263 6 6 
66 3 0 


17,798 4 8 
2,319 9 


By Balance . . 4,093 7 6 


Total .. 24,211 6 8 


STATEMENT No. 22. 

Account, in Account with A.S.B. 1932 . 

of publications. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account . . , . . . 3,535 10 9 

By Cash Receipts. 

Cash Sales ot Publications . . . . • • lf?6 9 9 

By Personal Account. 

* 

Credit Sales of Publications, etc. . * 3,644 9 0 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings . , 672 0 0 

Institutional Members’ Subscriptions . . 120 * 0 0 

4,436 9 0 

By Transfer from Funds. 

A.S.B. for publications . . . • 5,000 0 0 

By exchange difference, etc. . . • • 45 * ® . . * 

— i — 6,045 4 o 


13,174 2 0 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 

1932. (/) Investment Account 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


To Balance from last Account 

To Deposits of Contributions during the year 1,714 3 0 

To Deposits of Advances, returned . . 290 0 0 

To Interest realized for the year 1931 .. 62 5 1 


2,872 11 0 

2,066 8 1 


Total 


4,939 3 1 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1932. ( 2 ) Investment Account 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Fixed Deposits 


Total 


Rs As. P. 
6,025 14 3 

38,206 0 9 
44,231 15 0 


STATEMENT No. 25. 

1932. ( 3 ) Investment Account 


Dr. 

Rtf. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account .. .. .. 24,562 8 0 


24,562 8 0 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENt No. 23. 

(Savings Bank Deposit , Imperial Bank of India). 1932 . 

0 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Withdrawal of Deposits for staff Advance . . 100 0 0 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 4,839 3 1 


Total . . 4,939 3 1 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

(Fixed Deposit with Central Bank of India). 1932. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

Withdrawal of Deposits 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 

21,081 6 3 

23,150 8 9 

Total 

44,231 15 0 

STATEMENT No. 25. 

(< Government of India Treasury Bills). 

1932 . 

Cr. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. 

Treasury Bills realized on maturity . . # 

24,562 8 0 

Total 

24,562 8 0 
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STATEMENT No. 26. 

1932. 


(4) Investment 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 

To Appreciation in value of Investments revalued on 
31-12-32 

Total 


Rs. As. P. 
1,70,230 10 0 

67,552 8 0 
2^37,783 2 0 


Face 

Value* 

Rs. 


FUNDS. 


Rate m 
Rs. %“i| 


24,500 

11,400 


2,000 

500 


300 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1,500 

1,5W 


3.000 

1.000 


5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 


3.000 

1.000 


1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 


5,000 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
BENGAL. 

Permanent Reserve. 

3A% G. Loan No. 155119, 1842-43 
34% G. Loan No. 216811, 1854-55 
3.1% G. Loan No. 216812, 1854-55 
34% G. Loan No. 029544, 1879 „ 

84% G. Loan No. 029548, 1879 
4% G. Loan No. 337428, 1865 
84% O. Loan No. 238369. 1900-01 
84% G. Loan Part of No. 238816, 

1 900-01 

B% G. Loan No. 093715,' 1896-97 
Temporary Rksehvk. 

34% G. Loan Part of No. 238816, 
1900-01 

44 % G. Loan 1955-60 

Pension Fund. 

84% G. Loan No. 029546, 1879 
34 % G. Loan No. 244056, 1854-55 .. 

Barclay Memorial Fund. 

34% G. Loan No. 170971,1854-55 ... 
34% G. Loan No. 220763, 1854-55 ... 
34% G. Loan No. 304677, 1900-01 . 

34% G. Loan No. 354795, 1865 
34% G. Loan No. 243773, 1854-55 ... 

Sir William Jones Memorial 
Fund. 

81 % G . Loan No. 188719, 1854-55 ... 

34% G. Loan Nos. 285807, 292707. 
1900-01 

Annandale Memorial Fund. 

34% G. Loan Nos. 195892, 195893, 
195907, 1842-43 

34% *G. Loan No. 222872, 1854-55 ... 

Permanent Library Endowment 
Fund. 

34 % G. Loan No. 230065. 1854-55 . . . 

34% G. Loan Nos. 231119, 230787, 
1854-55 

34% G. Loan No. 234698, 1854-55 ... 

84% G. Loan No 235353-55, 1854-55 
84% G. Loan No. 222874, 1854-55 ... 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize 
, Fund. 

34% G Loan No. 235851, 1854-55 ... 

Dr. Bkuhl Memorial Fund. 

34% G. Loan No. 285843, 1854-55 ... 
Joy Gobind Law Mrmojual Fund. 
34% G. Loan No. 213534, 1854-55 .. 
34 % G . Loan No. 218535, 1854-55 . . 
84% G. Loan No. 213536, 1854-55 . . 
34% G. Loan No. 219673, 1854-55 ... 

Provident Fund Account. 

44% ,G, Loan No. G. 004779-83, 1934 


31st 

December, 
1982, Valua- 
tion. ’ 


31st 

Decombor, 
1931, Valua- 
tion. 


8,17,800 


73(10/- 

78/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73(10/- 

63(2/- 


78/10/- 

95/7/- 


73/10/- 

7300/- 


73/10/- 
73/10/- 
73/10 1- 
78/10/- 
73/10/- 


73/10/- 

73/10/- 


73/10/- 

78/10/- 


73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 

73/10/- 


73/ ' 0/- 
73/10/- 


73/10/- 

78/10/- 

7300/- 

78/10/- 


101 /- 


‘ 1,82,816 


18,038 
' 10,879 


} 1,840 


Apprecia- 
tion on 81st 
December, 
1932. 


1,29,066 


12,847 

7,880 


1,8101 


2,208 
} 2,945 

8,835 

2,208 
736 

2,208 

5,050 


2,37,783 


1,573 


6,292 


1,573 


1,573 


4,525 


1,70, 230 1 


*. Rs. i 

A.jp 

0 52,650 

8 

0 5,190 

1 

I 

15 

0 2,1 >99 

10 

0 529 

11 

0 14.8 

5 

0 635 

10 

0 847 

8 

0 2,542 

! 8 

p 635 

10 

0 211 

14 

0 63E 

no 

0 52/ 

>j 0 

0| 67,552 

! 8 



Mcceipts and Disbursements . cxi 

STATEMENT No. 26. 

/4ccoimf (Government Securities), 1932 . 

_ § ' 1 

Cr. 

* Rs. As. P. 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 2,37,783 2 0 

2,37,783 2 Q 


Total 
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STATEMENT Nc. 27. 

1932. Cash 

For the year to 31st 


Dr. 

To Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Balance from last Account . . . . 10,251 5 7 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . . 32,277 1 3 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 8,400 0 0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 2,400 0 0 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count . . . . . . . . 5,000 0 0 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 23 1,1 10 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account . . 87 7 2 

Aimandale Memorial Fund Account . . 139 8 6 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 

Account . . . . . . 418 2 6 ^ 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 104 8 0 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 104 4 0 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac- 
count . . 104 4 0 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account 34 12 0 

Current Deposit Account, Chartered Bank, 

London . . . . . 3,142 8 0 

Provident Fund Account . . 1,617 3 0 

Advances Account . . . . 290 0 0 

Personal Account . . . . 17,798 4 8 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 156 9 9 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 

Bank of India . . . . . . 100 0 0 

Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank of 

India. Calcutta . . . . . . 21,081 6 3 

Government of India Treasury Bills Ac- 
count . . . . . . . . 24,562 8 0 

1,17,842 2 11 

1,28,093 8 6 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 


Account. 

1932. 

December, 1932. 

• 


Cr. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count .. .. " 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Akbarnama Reprint Account 
Building Fund Account 
Building Repair Ftind Account 
Advances Account 
Personal Account 

Saving.-. Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta 
Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank of 
India, Calcutta 


Balance carried forward 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

47,831 2 0 
5,159 11 0 
5,859 7 10 
904 14 0 

2,417 6 3 
17 14 0 
1 8 0 
7,764 10 8 
4,802 11 0 
4,000 0 0 
100 0 0 
1,786 14 3 

2,004 3 0 

38,206 0 9 

1,20,866 6 9 

7,227 1 9 


Total 


1,28,093 8 6 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 

1932. Cash 

For the year to 31st 


Dr. 

To Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Balance from last Account .. .. 10,251 5 7 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . . . . 32,277 1 3 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 8,400 0 0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 2,400 0 0 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count . . . . . . . . 5,000 0 0 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account 23 1,1 1 0 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account . . 87 7 2 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account . . 139 8 6 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 

Account . . . . . . 418 2 6 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 104 8 0 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 104 4 0 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac- 
count . . . . . . . . 104 4 0 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account 34 12 0 

Current Deposit Account, Chartered Bank, 

London . . . . . . 3,142 8 0 

Provident Fund Account . . 1,617 3 0 

Advances Account . . 290 0 0 

Personal Account . . . . 17,798 4 8 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 156 9 9 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 

Bank of India . . . . . . 100 0 0 

Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank of 

India, Calcutta . . . . . . 21,081 6 3 

Government of India Treasury Bills Ac- 
count . . . . . . . . 24,562 8 0 

1,17,842 2 11 

Total .. 1,28,093 8 6 



Receipts and Disbursements. 

STATEMENT No. 27. 

Account. 

December, 1932. 


Cr. 


B y , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac- 
count . . . . 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Akbarnama Reprint Account 
Building Fund Account 
Building Repair Fbnd Account 
Advances Account 
Personal Account 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta 
Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank of 
India, Calcutta 


Rs. As. P. 


47,831 

2 

0 

5,159 

11 

0 

5,869 

7 

10 

904 

14 

0 

2,417 

6 

3 

17 

14 

0 

1 

8 

0 

7,764 

10 

8 

4,802 

11 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

1,786 

14 

3 

2,004 

3 

0 

38,206 

0 

9 


Balance carried forward 
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1932. 


Rd. As. P. 


,20,866 6 9 

7,227 1 9 


Total 


1,28,093 8 6 
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STATEMENT No. 28. 

1932 . Balance 

As at 31st 

LIABILITIES, 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . . . , 2,20,619 0 4 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account . . 10,964 6 3 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Account . . . . . . 1,331 4 6 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 673 12 2 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account . . 2,028 5 10 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account . . 3,056 f 3 7 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account . . . . 9,636 0 0 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account * 2,426 6 0 o 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 2,204 t 0 

Building Fund Account . . . . 6,321 9 6 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund 
Account . . . . . . 2,568 3 7 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account . . 1,048 8 0 

Building Repair Fund Account . . 2,000 0 0 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture Account . . . . . . 4,*o74 7 8 

Provident Fund Account . . . . 10,469 3 1 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 7,181 6 0 

2,86,692 0 6 

Total .. 2,86,692 0 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet 
and the appended detailed aocounts with the 
Books and Vouchers presented to us and certify 
that they are m accordance therewith, and set 
forth correctly the position of the Society as at 
31st December, 1962. • 

Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., 

Calcutta , Auditors, 

January %8rd, 2988 Chartered Accountants 



Receipts and Disbursements. 

STATEMENT No. 28. 

Sheet. 

December, 1932, 

cxv 

1932 . 

ASSETS. 




Rs. As. P. 

Rs, As. P. 

• 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account . . 

5,60814 10 


Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account . . 

3,085 9 7 


Advances Account . . 

570 0 0 


Personal Account . . . . . » 

4/ .93 7 6 




13,267 16 11 

Investment Account 


2,37,783 2 0 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 
Bank of India 


4,839 3 1 

Current Deposit Account, Chartered Bank, 
London • 

434 1 0 


Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank of 
India, Calcutta 

23,160 8 9 




23,684 9 9 

Cash and Bank Balances 


7,227 1 9 

Total 


2,86,692 0 6 





1C. C. Mahindra, 


Honorary Treasurer . 
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(Rule 48 f.) 


Annual Meeting—- 


Annual Report. Approved. 

No. 15. 16-1-32# 

Annual Meeting, 1932. Arrangements approved. 

No. 16. 16-1-32. 


Artistic and Historical Possessions — 

Presentation by the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 
The eordial*thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 1. 16-1-32. 

Report completion by Dr. Brahmachari of the set of photographs 
of the past Presidents of the Society. The Council’s thanks to be 
conveyed to Dr. Brahmachari. 

No. 1. 27-6-32. 

Letter from Dr. B. C.' Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council’s cordial thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 25-7-32. 

Letter from Mrs. Brahmachari offering to present to the Society a 
marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks. 

No. 2. 31-10-32. 

Bust of Sir George Grierson by Antonio Marzollo. General Secretary 
to invite subscriptions from Council Members and sympathisers to 
enable purchase and proper installation. 

No. 18. 28-11-32. 


Associate Members — 

Quinquennial re-election Associate Members. Recommended for 
election for a further period of five years the following three Associate 
Members : — 


Rev. Pierre Johanns, S.J. 
MM. Anantakrishna Sastri. 
Mr. N. N. Vasu. 

No. 2. 


16-1-32. 


Bibliotheca Indioa — 

Kashmiri Dictionary. The question of the suitability of dedicating 
the completed volume to its author, Sir George Grierson, by the Society. 
To be decided by the President. OQOM 

No. 19. 


Edition Rubaiyyat of ’U mar-i-Khaiyy am , by M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 
Accept with thanks for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Senes. 
Ask for estimates for printing also from other press than the Baptist 

( cxvii ) 
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Mission Press. Mr. Percy Brown, Dr. Baini Prashad, $nd the General 
Secretary to arrange the details of the edition. 

No. 14. 25-4-32. 

« 

Interesting reviews of the two recent issues of the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Record. 

No. 1. 25-7-32. 

Finance Committee No. 4(1) of 26-10-32. Refund to Mr. Mahfuz-ul 
Haq the cost of blocks prepared for the edition of ’Umar-i-Khaiyyam. 
Recommendation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 31-10-32. 

( 

Report completion printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary by Sir George 
Grierson. Final printing bill to be paid. 

No. 14. 31-10-32. 

Report completion of the second edition by Prof. H. Jacobi of the 
S tha vira valicarita . Editor’s fees to be paid. 

No. 15. ‘ 31-10-32. 

Review in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, London, of Tarikh-i* 
Mubarak Shahi, edited by Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. /Record. The 
Editor to be paid a fee of Re. 1 per page. 

No. 1. 28-11-32. 

Building — 

Finance Committee No. 3 (3) of 14-12-32. Society’s contribution to 
the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate of Rs. 2,000. 
Recommendation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 


Committees — 

Constitution of the Standing Committees, 1932-33. To be constituted 
as follows : — 

(a) Finance — 


President 
Treasurer 
General Secretary 
Mr. J. 0. Mitra. 


Ex-officio . 


(6) Library - 


President 
Treasurer 
General Secretary 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Nat. Hist. (Biology) 
Nat. Hist. (Phy. Sci.) 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

(c) Publication — President 
1 Treasurer 
General Secretary 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Nat. Hist. (Biology) 
Nat. Hist. (Phy. Sci.) 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 


. Secretaries 


j Ex-officio. 


Secretaries 


\Ex-officio. 


No. 12, 


29-2-32. 
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Condolences — 

* 

Notice of the decease of Rev. IV. JE. E. L. M. Durand, a corresponding 
member of the French School of the Far East, Hanoi. Record with 
regret. • 

No. 5. 25-4-32. 

Report receipt of news of the death of Prof. W. Caland, an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society. The General Secretary to coqvey the condolence 
of the Society to Mrs. Caland. 

No. 6. - 25-4-32. 

Report death pf Mr. B. De.. Record with regret. 

No. 3. 31-10-32. 

Notice of the decease of La R. P. Maxirnilien Marie P.aul Arnoulx de 
Pirey, a corresponding member of the French School of i,ho Far East. 
Record with regret. 

No. 2. 28-11-32. 

Notice of the cfecease -of Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director 
of the Museum and of the Steinhart Aquarium of the California Academy. 
Record with regret. 

No. 3. • 28-11-32. 

Report receipt of news of the death of Sir Ronald Ross, one pf the 
recipients of the Barclay Memorial Medal. Record with regret. A 
letter of condolence to be sent to the Ross Institute. 

No. 4. 28-11-32. 


COXGTIATULATIONS AND THANKS — 

Presentation by the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to represent the Empiro of India at the League of Nations. 
The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 1. ‘ 16-1-32. 

Letter of thanks from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell in reply to the letter 
of condolence, sent by the Society, at the death of Mrs. Sewell. Record. 

No. 10. 16-1-32. 

Presentation to the Society by Dr. S. L. Hora, on behalf of 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, of a valuable autograph MS. on the Fishes of 
Lower Bengal. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donor. Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, and especially to Dr. Hora, as the Council 
feels sure that but for the interest shown by Dr. Hora in the affairs 
of the Society this gift might not have been forthcoming. 

No. 11. 16-1-32. 

Donations by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Mr. James Insch to meet 
the cost of purchase of ‘ Dictionary of the Living High-Russian 
Language ’. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donors. 

No. 12. 16-1-32. 

The President expressed his thanks to the outgoing Members of 
Council for their services rendered to the Society and for their valued 
support of himself as Acting President and Chairman of the meet- 
ings ctf Council. Resolved that the Council’s thanks be conveyed to 
the outgoing members. 

No. 20. 16-1-32. 

On the proposal of .Sir C. C. Ghose a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Brahmachari was carried by acclamation for the valuable services 
rendered by him to the Society as Acting President ; and also for his 
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presentation to the Society of a series of portraits *>f the former 
Presidents. 


No. 21. 


16-1-32. 


On the proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose it was resolved to address a letter 
of congratulation to Dr. Baini Prashad on behalf of the Council with 
regard to his election as an Honorary Member of the California 
Academy of Soiences, San Francisco. 

No. 1. 23-3-32. 

Letter of thanks from Dr. Baini Prashad in reply to the letter of 
congratulation addressed to him on behalf of the Council for his election 
as an Honorary Member of the California Academy of Sciences. 
Beeord. 

No. 2. . 25-4-32. 

Report completion by Dr. Brahmaohari of the set of photographs 
of the past Presidents of the Society. The Council’s thanks to be con- 
veyed to Dr. Brahmachari. 

No. 1. 27-6-32. 

Letter from Dr. B. C. Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged, coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council’s cordial thanks to the donor. 

Nb. 2. 25-7-32. 

Publication on the Pelecypods by Dr. Baini Prashad as a volume of 
Prof. Weber’s series on the Scientific Results of the Siboga Expedition. 
The Council’s congratulations to be conveyed to Dr. Prashad. 

No. 13. 29-8-32. 

Letter from Mrs. Brahmachari offering to present to the Society a 
marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks. 

No. 2. 31-10-32. 

Council— 

The question of holding another Council Meeting in January. No 
other Council Meeting to be held in January; current business to be 
finished in the present meeting. 

No. 7. 16-1-32. 

The President expressed his thanks to the outgoing Members of 
Council for their services rendered to the Society and for their valued 
support of himself as Acting President and Chairman of the meetings 
of Council. Resolved that the Councirs thanks be conveyed to the 
outgoing members. 

No, *20. 16-1-32. 

On the proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose a cordial vote of thanks to 
Dr. Brahmachari was carried by acclamation for the valuable serviced 
rendered by him to the Society as Acting President ; and also for his 
presentation to the Society of a series of portraits of the former 
Presidents. 

No. 21. 16-1-32. 

Signatures signifying acceptance of the election to Council by the 
Council Members. Record. * 

No. 1. 29-2-32. 

Fixing date of the next (March) Council and Committee Meetings 
the last Monday in March, 28th, being Easter Monday. Wednesday, 
March 23rd. 

No. 13. 


29-2-32. 
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Letter froip. Mr. C. W. Gumer intimating his absence from India* 
Hold over. 

No. 7. 25-4-32. 

Vacancy Council. # Mr. K. 0. Mahindra was unanimously elected a 
member of Council for the remainder of the year under the terms .of 
Rule 45 and was also appointed a member of the Finance Committee. 

No. 12. 27-6*32. 

Letter from Mr. James Insch tendering his resignation as Honorary 
Treasurer and Member of Council. Accept with regret. Formal 
letter to be addressed to Mr. Insch expressing the cordial thanks of the 
Council to him for the valuable services rendered by him to the Society 
by his labours, industry, willingness and profitable advice. Further 
unanimously resolved to elect Mr, K. C. Mahindra to bo Honorary 
Treasurer vice Mr. Insch. 

No. 3. 25-7-32. 


Recommendation of the Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-7-32. In 
view of the resignation submitted by the Honorary Treasurer on 
account of his impending departure from India an unanimous and 
most cordial vote of thanks and appreciation was passed to Mr. Insch 
for his devoted and capable work as Honorary Treasurer. Also 
unanimously resolved to recommend to Council that Mr. K. C. Mahindra 
be invited to resume the Honorary Treasurership on acceptance of 
Mr. Insch’s resignation. Accepted by Council. 

No. 0. 25-7-32. 

Vacancy Council. Hr. F. L. Hora was unanimously elected a member 
of Council for the remainder of the year under the terms of Rule 45. 

No. 12. 25-7-32. 

The question of having Committee and Council Meetings during 
the recess months of September and October. No meetings if no 
urgent business ; General Secretary to convene meetings if necessary. 

No. 8. 29-8-32. 

Resignation from Council of Col. Knowles. Accept with regrets. 

No. 11. 29-8-32. 


Fixing dates for the next (December) Council and Committee 
Meetings. Preliminarily to be fixed for the 19th December, General 
Secretary to have authority to modify in the event of any clashing 
public function. OQ , , 

No. 10. 


Informal consideration composition of Council, 1933-34. After dis- 
cussion the following list of candidates for nomination for next years 
Council was placed before the meeting for consideration 


President 

Vice-President 


,, *» • * 

General Secretary 

Treasurer 

Phil. Secretary 

Jt. Phil. Secretary 

Nat. Hist. Secy. (Biology) 

Nat. Hist. Secy. (Phy. Sci.) 

Anthropological Secretary 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 
Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor; 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Sir David Ezra. 

Mr. Johan van Manen. 

Mr. K. C. Mahindra. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Dr. Baini Prashad. 

Dr. J. N. Mukerjee. 

Rev. P. 0. Bodding. 
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Medical Secretary 
Library Secretary 
Member of Council 
< 


»» ♦» 
*» 


Dr. U. N. Brahmacharir 
Dr. B. S. Guha. 

Mr. M Mahfuz-ul Haq. 
Mr. L. R. Fawcus. 

Mr. Percy Brown. 

Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra. 


Resolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulate to 
the Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present con- 
stituted, together with the new list placed before the meeting, and pro- 
vided with a blank column for additional names ; that these lists shall 
be returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, 
that a list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be 
placed before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 15. 28-11-32. 


Letter from Mr. Gurner regarding his Philological Secretaryship. 
Record. 

No. 3. 19-12-32. 

Council nomination, 1933-34. The General Secretary reported that 
18 Council Members had returned the list of candidates circulated, 
duly signed and unanimously approved without any alternate sugges- 
tion. Resolved : That the list of names placed before the Council in 
the November Meeting be declared that of the Council candidates for 
election to next year’s Council, and that it bo ordered to be issued to 
the Resident Members as prescribed in Rule 44. 

No. 14. 19-12-32. 


Fellows— 

Recommendations of the Meeting of Fellows. Accept. 

No. 3. 16-1-32. 

Letter of thanks from M. J. Baeot for his election as an Ordinary 
Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 2. ' 29-2-32. 


Finance — 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 16-1-32. Consideration of 
Budget estimates for 1932-33. Recommendation : On the proposal of 
Mr. J. C. Mitra unanimously resolved to recommend the Budget pro- 
posals for 1932 as placed before the meeting for adoption by tho Council. 
Accepted by Council in its Special Meeting. 

No. g. ‘ 16-1-32. 

Consideration of the Budget estimates for 1932. Accept Budget 
as recommended by the Finance Committee. 

No. 6. ' 16-1-32. 

Letter from Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, Peat and Co., forwarding 
certified copies of the Society’s balance sheet for 1931. Record. 

No. 6. 1 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (c) of 24-2-32. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer, of the renewal during January, 1932, of a fixed deposit of 
Rs. 6,052-11-9 with the Central Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for a 
further period of one month. Recommendation : Approve. Further 
recommended that the Hon. Treasurer be authorised to arrange 
further short term investments of available cash at his discretion. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 


29-2-32. 
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Finance Cpmmittee No. 4 of 24-2-32. Application by the family 
of the late MM. H. P. Siiastri, for payment due to the latter at the 
moment of his death in respect of salary. Recommendation : That 
the family be written to that a full month’s salary (R§. 300) will be 
made over to them oti receipt of the books from the Society’s Library 
out on loan with the late MM. H. P. Shastri, and all papers and proofs 
connected with the Sanskrit Catalogue still in hands of the family*. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee No. 7 of 24*2-32. Application from the Collecting 
Sarkar of the Society to be allowed to reduce his monthly deposit for 
the increase of *his security deposit from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5. Recom- 
mendation : Grant. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. . 29-2-32. 


Finance Committee No. 9 of 24-2-32. Letter from the Government 
of Bengal, Education Department, 9-12-31, No. 2029 Misc., intimating 
that the local Government will make a reduction of 20 per cent, in the 
grants hitherto paid to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommenda- 
tion : The Government be written to ask for sanction to the Society 
to distribute the proposed reduction at its discretion between the 
various fubds for which various grants are received. Accepted by 


Council. 
No. 14. 


29-2-32. 


Library Committee No. 4 of 29-2-32. Recommended that the 
Treasurer, Library Secretary, and General Secretary do meet and 
prepare a note concerning commitments, standing charges and amount 
available for further purchases, to be placed before a subsequent 
meeting of the Committee. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 29-2-32. 


Finance Committee No. 3 of 16-3-32. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit made during the month with the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 15,000 for a period of one month. 
Recommendation : Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 4. 23-3-32. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-4-32. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit made during the month with the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 7,500 for a period of three 
months. Recommendation : Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 25-4-32. 


Loss of Rs. 90 by one of the Society's Chaprasis by being pickpocketed 
in the Park Street Post Office. The amount lost to be wjitten off, 
and the Chaprasi to be fined one month’s wages as disciplinary punish- 
ment for his carelessness. In future whenever Society s servants are 
sent out with amounts in cash over Rs. 100 the cash bearer to be 
accompanied by a second man. 

No. 6. 30-5-32. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 20-7-32. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit made with the Central Bank of India, 
Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 7,564-2 for a period of six months. Recom- 
mendation : Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 2e-7-32. 


Recommendation of the Finance Committee No. 4 of 20-7-32. The 
General Secretary drew attention to the fact that present financial 
conditions make it desirable that no appreciable unspent balance 
should he left over at the end of the year in the funds derived from 
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Government Grants -in -aid. He placed before the meeting a schedule 
of expenditure during the current year for the Arabic and Persian 
MS. department as follows: — (1) Payment to the Baptist Mission 
Press of all composition charges incurred for the unprinted portion of 
Mr. Ivanow’s Arabic MS. Catalogue. Approximately Rs. 2,000. 
(2) The acquisition of a Rotograph copy of the Vienna MS. of the 
Persian work Mirsadu-l-ibad, etc. (Flugel’s Vienna Catalogue, III, 
p. 417, No. 1939). Approximately Rs. 200-250. (3) The compila- 

tion by Mr. Bogdanov of a Bibliography of Bibliographies of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. Approximately Rs. 200. Unanimously approved. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 25-7-32. 

Investment Funds. The Honorary Treasurer to be authorised to 
invest durine the year such liquid cash as seems desirable to him. 

No. 12. 31-10-32. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 25-11-3 2. The Hon. Treasurer 
reported of a fixed deposit for Rs. 15,396-2 renewed during the month 
with the Central Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, for another two months. 
Recommendation : Approve. Accepted by Council. 

No. 11. ' 28-11-32. 

« 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 25-11-32. Statement of receipts and 
expenditure of the Society for the ten months ending with the 31st 
October, 1932. Recommendation : Record. Accepted by Council. 

No. 11. ’ 28-11-32. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (3) of 25-11-32. Late MM. H. P. Shastri’s 
allowance for November, 1931. Recommendation : Pay. Accepted 
by Council. 

No. 11. 28-11-32. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 25-11-32. Authority to make pay- 
ments before the end of the year of all bills. Recommendation : 
That the Council be asked to authorise the Hon. Treasurer to do so. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 11. 28-11-32. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee of 14-12-32. Accept 
with the modification of the budget estimates. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (1) of 14-12-32. Society’s contributions 
to the Provident Fund for 1932, amounting to Rs. 677-5. Recommend- 
ation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. ' 19-12-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (2) of 14-12-32. Bad Debts written off 
during the year 1932, amounting to Rs. 2, 263-6-6, Recommendation : 
Write off. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (3) of 14-12-32. Society’s contribution to 
the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate Rs. 2,000. Recom- 
mendation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-1^-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (4) of 14-12-32. Depreciation of invested 
medal funds with reference to gold. Recommendation : Recorded that 
in the opinion of the Committee the cost of no medal should exceed 
the income of its endowment. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 


19-12-32. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (5) of 14-12-32. Increment of salaries for 
1933. (No increment granted for 1932.) Recommendation : No 
increment. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-3 2. 


Finance Committee No. 3 (6) of 14-12-32. Budget for 1933 as con* 
sidered and approved by the Committee Meeting. Recommendation? 
That the budget estimates as approved in the Special Budget Meeting 
of the Committee be recommended -td^&e Council for adoption. CouncS 
order Accept with the modificati^pbf the budget estimates. 

No. 9. * 1 19-12-32. 


Budget estimsftes for 1933. (Special Finance Committee of 14-12-32.) 
^Accept with transfer of Rs. 5,000 budgetted as an increase of the 
permanent Reserve Fund to Journal and Memoirs. . ■ 

No. 10. 19-12-32. 


Furniture — 

Furniture Grant* The General Secretary to be authorised to spend 
available balance of the grant voted for the year on purchase of 
necessary articles. 

No. 11. 31*10-32. 


Grants — 

Finance Committee No. 9 of 24-2-32. Letter from the Government 
of Bengal, Education Department, 9-12-31, No. 2029 Misc., intimating 
that the local Government will make a reduction of 20 per cent, in the 
grants hitherto paid to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommendation : 
The Government be written to ask for sanction to the Society to 
distribute the proposed reduction at its discretion between the various 
funds for which various grants are received. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

Honorary Fellows — 

Report receipt of news of the death of Prof. W. Caland, an Honorary 
Fellow of the Society. The General Secretary to convey the condolence 
of the Society to Mrs. Caland. 

No. 6. 25-4-32. 

Indian Museum — 

Representation of the Society on the Board of Trustees, Indian 
Museum. Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to be re-nominated. 

No. 6. 28-11-32. 

Indian Science Congress — 

Letter of thanks from the 19th Indian Science Congress. Record. 

No. 4. 29-2-32. 

Invitations — 

Invitation to H.E. the Governor of Bengal to preside over the 
Annual Meeting in February. Invite. 

No. 17. 28-11-32. 

» 

Ham ala Lectureship — 

Representation on the Selection Committee, Kamala Lectureship, 
Calcutta University, in place of MM. H» P. Shastri, deceased. 
Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to be the Society’s representative. 

No. 7. 29-2-32* 
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Representation on the Selection Committee, Kamila Lectureship, 
Calcutta University, for the year 1932-33. Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to 
be the Society’s representative. 

No. 8. € 23-3-32. 

Lectures — 

Public Lectures, Winter, 1932-33. The General Secretary to arrange. 

No. 4. 25-7-32. 

Winter lectures, 1932-33. The General Secretary to arrange pro- 
gramme to conclude preferably before March. 

No. 16. 28-11-32. 

Library — 

Presentation to the Society by Dr. S. L. Hora, on behalf of 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, of a valuable autograph MS. on the Fishes of 
Lower Bengal. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donor, Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, and especially to Dr v Hora, as the Council 
feels sure that but for the interest shown by Dr. Hora in the affairs of 
the Society this gift might not have been forthcoming. 

No. 11. ' 16-1-32. 

( 

Donations by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari and Mr. James Insch to meet 
the cost of purchase of ‘ Dictionary of the Living High-Russian 
Language ’. The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the 
donors. 

No. 12. 16-1-32. 

Library Committee No. 4 of 29-2-32. Recommended that the 
Treasurer, Library Secretary, and General Secretary do meet and 
prepare a note concerning commitments, standing charges and amount 
available for further purchases, to be placed before a subsequent meeting 
of the Committee. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 29-2-32. 

Circular letter to the General Secretary and Honorary Treasurer 
regarding the Monthly Periodical £ Current Science ’. Record, subscribe 
to Journal. 

No. 4. 31-10-32. 

Loan of Books and Manuscripts — 

Loan of MS. to Mr. Sabitri Prasanna Chatter ji. The General Secre- 
tary to invite the applicant to come and talk over his requirements. 

No. 19. 28-11-32. 

Membership — 

Letter from the Secretary to the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur. Record. 
If further occasion arises a courteous letter to be sent inviting the 
Raja to become a Resident Member. 

No. 8. 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 24-2-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation : Apply 
Rules. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
quarters. Copies of the lists to be sent to all Council Members with a 
view to exercising their good offices in the matter. Defer action pending 
further consideration. 

No. 18. 29-2-32. 
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Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-4-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for folir or more quarters. Recommendation : Apply 
Rules. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 25-4-32. 

List of members in arrears with subscription for four or more quaj> # 
ters. Apply Rules. 

No. 13. 25-4-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 ( b ) of 20-7-32. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation : A pply 
Rules. Accepted by Council. 

No. 6. 25-7-32. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more quarters. 
Apply Rules. 

No. 10. 25-7-32. 

Removal of narqps of members in arrears with subscriptions under 
Rules 37 and 38. Apply Rules. 

No. 11. 25-7-32. 

Recess rHonths. No General Meetings during September and 
October, but the General Secretary to be empowered to arrange other- 
wise in case a meeting becomes desirable. 

No. 13, 25-7-32. 

Removal of names under Rules 37 and 38. Apply Rules. Announce 
names 1-11 as removed under Rules 37 and 38. 

No. 7. 29-8-32. 

Consideration of the removal of names under Rule 40. Apply Rules. 

No. 10. 31-10-32. 


Memorials — - 


Pvecommendations of the 
Accept. 

No. 4. 


Barclay Memorial Medal Advisory Board. 

16-1-32. 


Matters relating to the ‘ Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal . 
That the General Secretary do address a letter to Dr.^ S. P. Agharkar 
conveying the following resolution of the Council The Council^ of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has carefully considered the question 
raised by Dr. S. P. Agharkar and they a, re of opinion that what has 
been done by the General Secretary on behalf of the Council has their 
entire concurrence \ 

No. 8. ltM-32. 


Recommendations of the ‘Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Modal* 

Advisory Board. Accept. 0 

No. 9. * 16-1-32. 


Letter of thanks from Rev. E. Blatter, S.J., fey* the award to him 
of the ‘ Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial Medal *. Record. 

No. 3. . 29-2-32. 

Letter of thanks from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell for the award to him 
of the Barclay Memorial Modal. Record. 

No. 3. 26 - 4 "* 2 - 

Appointment Advisory Boards for : (a) Sir William Jones Memorial 
Medal (Literature). The Board to consist of Philological, Jomt- 
Philologieal Secretaries, Dr. S. K. Ohatterji, Dr. U. N. Brahmachan, 
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and the General Secretary. (6) Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 
The Board to consist of Biological Secretary, Lt.-Col. B. B. S. 
Sewell, Dr. S. L. Hora, Dr. S. C. Law, and the General Secretary. 

No. 9. 1 29-8-32. 

t 

Becommendations of the Sir William Jones Medal Advisory Board. 
Accept. 

No. 5. 19-12-32. 

Becommendation of the ‘Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal’ Advi- 
sory Board. Accept. 

No. 6. 19-12-32. 

* 

The question of the metal contents for the various medals awarded 
by the Society in connection with the enhanced price of Gold. A 
Committee consisting of Col, Sewell, Dr, Brahmachari, and the General 
Secretary to consider the matter and to decide in each case the metal 
for the medals to be awarded next year whether bronze or alloy. 

No. 7. # 19-12-32. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (4) of 14-12-32. Depreciation of invested 
medal funds with reference to gold. Recommendation : Recorded 
that in the opinion of the Committee the cost of no < medal should 
exceed the income of its endowment. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. ‘ 19-12-32. 

Miscellaneous — 

Letter of thenks from the family of the late MM. H. P. Shastri# 
Record. 

No. 5. 29-2-32. 

Letter from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., 
regarding the publication of the International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. Dr. Fermor and Dr. Prashad, together with any other 
member conversant with the matter kindly to submit a memo for the 
Council’s guidance. 

No. 10. 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-2-32. Application by the family 
of the late MM. H. P. Shastri, for payment due to the latter at the 
moment of his death in respect of salary. Recommendation : That 
the family be written to that a full month’s salary (Rs. 300) will be 
made over to them on receipt of the books from the Society’s Library 
out on loan with the late MM. H. P. Shastri, and all papers and proofs 
connected with the Sanskrit Catalogue still in hands of the family. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 1 14. 29-2-32. 

Letter from Sir David Ezra regarding the International Office for 
the Protection of Nature. Request Sir David Ezra, Dr. Baini Prashad, 
And Dr. S. L. Hora, with power to consult others, to advise the Council. 

No. 2. 23-3-32. 

B. De Memorial. Report by the General Secretary concerning the 
verbally expressed intention of the sons of the late Mr. B. De to donate 
a sum of money to the Society to provide for a memorial to the late 
Mr. B. De. The General Secretary to negotiate. r 

No. 13. 31-10-32. 

Letter from the Registrar, Calcutta University, regarding the preserva- 
tion of the scientific relics of eminent scientists in India. Suitable reply 
to be sent. 

No. 7. 


28-11-32. 
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Letter fron\ the Secretary to the Educational Department, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, regarding a joint catalogue of books in the Prussian 
Libraries, etc. Record. 

No. 8. 28-11-32. 

Letter from the Director. Z.S.I., concerning the proposal to suppress 
the post of Director, Z.S.I. Record that the Society contemplates* 
with regret the contemplated abolition of the post of Director, Zoological 
Survey of India. A Committee consisting of Col. Sewell, 
Dr. Brahmachari, and Mr. Fawcus to consider the matter and to be 
empowered to instruct the General Secretary as to the terms in which 
to address the Government of India on the matter. 

No. 4. 19-12-32. 


Patrons — 

Patronship of the Society, Sir John Anderson, the new Governor 
of Bengal. Address letter of welcome to the incoming governor and 
request him to accept the patronship of the Society. Address a letter 
to the outgoing Governor conveying the Society’s thanks and good 
wishes. 

No. 9. 23-3-32. 

Letter from the Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
intimating acceptance by H.E. of the Patronship of the Society* 
Record . 

No. 1. 25-4-32. 


Presentations — 

Presentation by the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter of the Royal Warrant 
to him to represent the Empire of India at the League of Nations. 
The cordial thanks of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 1. 16-1-32. 

Letter from Dr. B. C. Law offering to present to the Society an 
enlarged coloured photograph of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. Accept 
with the Council’s cordial thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 25-7-32. 

Presentation on behalf of Sir J. C. Coyajee by the Principal, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, of an English edition of Swedenborg’s 
works in 28 volumes. Accept with thanks. 

No. 1. 31-10-32. 

Letter from Mrs. Brahmachari offering to present to the Society a 
marble bust of Dr. Brahmachari. Accept with thanks. • 

No. 2. 31-10-32. 

Letter from Mr. C. W. Gumer presenting to the Society a set of 
Journal of the HeJenic Society, Great Britain. Accept with thanks 
to donor. 

No. 2. 19-12-32. 


Provident Fund — , 

Fimvnce Committee No. 8 of 24-2-32. Application from the junior 
Pandit, B. B. Mukherjee, to be allowed to join the Society’s Provident 
Fund. Recommendation : That the application be granted provided 
the applicant waives any claim to increase of his salary in consequence 
of his! joining the Fund and does not raise the question of his con- 
firmation in consequence. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-2-32* 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (1) of 14-12-32. Society’s contributions 
to the Provident Fund for 1932, amounting to Rs. 677-5. Recommend- 
ation : Pay. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. f. * 19-12-3 2. 

Representation — 

Notice concerning the International Congress of Mathematics, 
Zurich, September, 1932. The General Secretary to endeavour to 
make suitable arrangements. 

No. 2. 27-6-32. 

Representation of the Society at the Ninth International Congress 
for the History of Medicine, Bucharest, September, 1932. The General 
Secretary to endeavour to make suitable arrangements. 

No. 3. • 27-6-32. 

Representation of the Society at the 60th anniversary celebrations to 
commemorate the foundation of the German Society for Natural 
History and Ethnography in Tokyo. Letter of- congratulation to be 
sent. 

No. 5. 28-11-32. 

Requests — 

Request from the Mining and Geological Institute of India for the 
use of the Society’s Hall for their Annual Meeting on the 29th January. 
Grant. 

No. 13. 16-1-32. 

Request for the use of the Society’s Hall for a lantern lecture on 
Saturday, the 16th April, by the Flying Club. Grant. The General 
Secretary’s letter approved. 

No. 4. 25-4-32. 

Request from Mr. O. C. Gangoly for the loan of two plate works 
from the Society’s Library. Grant. 

No. 4. 27-6-32. 

Letter from the Registrar, Calcutta University, requesting the 
Society to nominate an expert to serve on the Committee to appoint a 
Professor of Zoology for the University. Dr. Baini Prashad to be the 
Council’s nominee. 

No. 5. 27-6-32. 

Request for the use of the Society’s Hall by the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India. Grant. The General Secretary’s letter approved. 

No t . 11. 27-6-32. 

Letter from Mr. Percy Brown asking for the loan of certain relics 
connected with Warren Hastings to the Trustees of the Victoria 
Memorial at the occasion of an exhibition celebrating the bi-centenary 
of Warren Hastings’ birth. Grant, including Kettle’s portrait. Loan 
to be made under Mr. Percy Brown’s personal supervision and 
responsibility. 

No. 16. 31-10-32. 

Request for the use of the Society’s Hall by the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India for their Annual Meeting. Approve. 

No. 1. 19-12-32. 


Staff — 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 24-2-32. Application by Pandit 
Aghorenath Bhattacharya to be granted salary for the period he was on 
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sick leave. Recommendation: That the application be granted as a 
.special case without force of precedent. Accepted by Council. 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee t No. 6 of 24-2-32. Application from Mr. H. A. 
Brown, Stenographer, for a loan of Rs. 150. Recommendation : 
Decline. Accepted by Council. *' • 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

Finance Committee No. 8 of 24-2-32. Application from the junior 
Pandit, B. B. Mukherjee, to be allowed to join the Society’s Provident 
Fund. Recommendation : That the application bo granted provided 
the applicant waives any claim to increase of his salary in consequence 
of his joining the Fund and does not raise the question of his con- 
firmation in consequence. Accepted by Council. . 

No. 14. 29-2-32. 

Loss of Rs. 90 by one of the Society’s Chapraais by being pickpocketed 
in the Park Street Post Office. The amount lost to be written off, 
and the Chaprasi t£> be fined one month’s wages as disciplinary punish- 
ment for his carelessness. In future whenever Society’s servants are 
sent out with amounts in cash over Rs. 100 the cash bearer to be 
accompanied! by a second man. 

No. 6. 30-5-32. 

Report sickness of menial staff. The General Secretary to use his 
discretion in the matter. 

No. 12. 29-8-32. 

Finance Committee No. 2 (5) of 14-12-32. Increment of salaries for 
1933. (No increment granted for 1932.) Recommendation : No incre- 
ment. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 19-12-32. 


Visits — 

Report visit to the Society of the Hon’ble Mr. C. Zaffrulla Khan, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands, Government of India. 
Record. 

No. 1. 


29-8-32. 




List of 
Patrons, 

Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows, and Medallists 
of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

On the 31st December, 1932. 
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PATRONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

1931 .. .. H.E. the Earl of Willingdon, 

G.M.S.I., G.G.M.G., G.M.I.E., 

G.B.E., Viceroy * and Governor - 
General of India. 

1932 .. .. H.E. the Right Honourable Sir John 

Anderson, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., 
Governor of Bengal. 


1910-1916 

. . Lord Hardinge of Penshurgt, K.G. , 
P.C., G.C.B.. G.C.M G., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 

K.C.V.O., C.B.. C.V.O., I.S.O. 

1916-1921 

.. Lord Chelmsford, P.C., K.C.M.G., 
G.C.M. G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

1917-1922 

. . Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

1921-1926 

. . Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.V 0., G.B.E. 

1922-1927 

. . Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E. 

1926-1931 

. . Baron Irwin, of Kirby under Dale, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

1927-1932 

Colonel Sir Francis Stanley Jackson, 
P.C., G.C.I.E. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1932. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President . 

The Hori’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Lt.-Col. H. B. SeyrAour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E , i).Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S* M.Inst.M.M., 
F.A.S.B, 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.O.T.E., K.C.V.O., Eon. F.A.S.B. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

• 

Secretaries and> Treasurer . 

General Sectary : — Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer James Insoh, Esq. 

Philological Secretary : -C. W. Gurner, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — Shamsu’l ’Ulama Mawlawi M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph. D., F.A.S.B. 

r Biology: — Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.Z.S., 
Natural History ) F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. ) Physical Science: — W. A. Jenkins, Esq., D.Sc. 
(. (Sheffield), l.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary: — B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 


Other Members of Council. 

Sir .T. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., l.E.S 
M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Esq., M.A. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

L. R. Fawcus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), T.C.S. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 


APPOINTMENTS, TRANSFERS, ETC. DURING THE YEAR. 

Mr. James Insch, resigned on 31st July, 1932, and was replaced *>y 
Mr. Mahindra 

Dr. Hora was appointed Council Member from the 1st August, 1932. 

Col. Knowles resigned with effect from the 27th August, 1932. 

Mr. Gurner, absent from the 7th April to the end of the year. 

Dr. Jenkins, absent from the 1st April to the end of the year. 

Sir David Ezra, absent from 4-5-32 to 1-11-32. 

Mr, Fawcus, absent from 20-4-32 to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Fermor, absent from 4-5-32 to 16-11 -32. 

Sir C. C # Ghose, absent from 10-5-32 to 29-5-32, from 2-10-32 to 13-11-32 
and from the 15th December to the end of the yoar. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, absent from the 26th May to the end of the year. 

Mr. Haq, absent from 15-5-32 to 1-7-32 and from 1-10-3*2 to 1-11-32. 

Dr. Brahmachari, absent from 29-5-32 to 27-6-32*. 

Dr. Guha, absent from 9-5-32 to 10-7-32 and from 1-12-32 to 15-12-32. 

Col. Sewell, absent from 1-1-32 to 22-9-32. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1933. 


President . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. 0. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law 
Vice-Presidents, 

Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

L. L. Fermor, Esq.,’ O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., 
M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Hon. F.A.S.B. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Secretaries and Treasurer . 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer : — K. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). 

Philological Secretary: — S. K. Chatterji, Esq., M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.), 

Joint Philological Secretary: — ghamsu’l ’Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

( Biology : — Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.Z.S., 
Natural History \ F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. ) Physical Science: — J. N. Mukherjee, Esq., 
k D.Sc. (Lond.). F.C.S. (Lond.). 
Anthropological Secretary : — Rev. P. 0. Bodding, M.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, 

Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary: — B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 

Other Members of Council. 

M. Mahfuz-ul Haq,, Esq., M.A. 

L. R. Fawcus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 

S. L. Hora, Esq., D.Sc. (Edin.), F.Z.S., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 
Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, M.A., M.B., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R= Resident. N=Non-Resiaent. F=Foreign. A=Absent. L=Life. 
An Asterisk is p*efixed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society. 


Date ol 1 
Flection. 


j 

6-5-25 

R 

Abbdsi, Mohammad Amin, Shams-ul-Ulama , Assistant 

5-4-22 

R 

Superintendent. Hooghli Madrassah, Hooghli. 

Abdul All, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.r.a.s., f.r.s.l., 

7-3-27 

R 

* f.r.g.s., f.r.h.s. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

Abdul Kadir, A. F. M., m.a. ( Allahabad), maulvie fazil 

2-11-25 

i 

t 

I 

1 N 

(Punjab), madrassah final (Calcutta), Professor , 
Islamia College. Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Acharya, Paramananda, b.sc., Archaeological Scholar. 

2-3-21 

! R 

Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

*Acton, Hugh William, c.i.e., m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p., f.a.s.b., 

7-12-25 

N 

lt.-coi»., i.m.s. School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Afzal, Syed Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Civil Sur - 

2-3-21 

R 

i jeon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon, 
Arrah. 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., ph.d., f.l.s.. 

7-4-30 

N 

Sir Rash Behari Chose Professor of Botany , Calcutta 
University. 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Ahmad, Syed Khalil, Provincial Service (retired). Zafar 

6-6-17 

N 

Manzil, Gaya. 

Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadur, m.a., 

6-12-20 

N 

Late Director of Public Instruction , Travancore. Trivan- 
drum, Travancore. 

♦Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., 

j 

1-12-20 

! N 

f.r.hist.s., f.a.s.b., Rajasevasakta , Professor , University of 
Madras. “ Sripadam ”, 143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, 
Madras, S. • 

Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Major Nawab Sir Mohammed, 

3-7-12 j 

F 

k.b e., c.i.e. , Khan of Hoti. Hoti, N.-W.F.P. 

Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. c/o The Royal Empire 

1-4-29 

R 

Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
Asadullah, K. M., b.a., Librarian. Imperial Library, 

3-3-30 

L 

Calcutta. • 

Ashton, Hubert Shorrock, Merchant . Trueloves, Ingates- 

3-11-30 

R 

tone, Essex, England. 

Austin, George John, Sanitary Engineer , Messrs. J. B. 



Norton do Sons , Ltd. Norton Building, Lalbazar, Calcutta. 

4-4-17 j 

N 

Awati, P. R., b.a. (Cantab.), d.i.c., i.e.s., Professor of 

1 

i 

3-3-14 j 

L 

Zoology. Royal Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

♦Bacot, J., f.a.s.b., Boulevard Saint- Antoine, 61, Versailles, 



Seine-et-Oise, France. 
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Date of [ 

Eleotion. ' 

1-11-20 E j<Bagchi, Pbobodh Chandra, m.a., dk. *es~lettres (Paris), 
Member of the A.S. of Paris; Lecturer, Calcutta TJniver- 
I sky. 9, Rustornjee Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

* 1*3-26 R j Bagnall, John Frederick, Consulting Engineer . 18/4, 

Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2- 4-24 N Bahl, K. N., d.sc., d.phil., Professor of Zoology , Lucknow 

University, Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

5-11-24 N i Baidil, A. Mannan, Assistant Superintendent , Dormitory . 

Patna College, Bankipur. t 

7-3-27 N 1 Bake, A. A., Doctorandus Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 
6-2-18 R Banerjee, Narendra Nath, m.i.p.o.e.e., a.m.i.e., Divi- 
sional Engineer , Telegraphs. 38/1, Gariahat Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

5- 3-24 R i Banerjee, P. N. f m.a. (Cantab.), a.m.i.e., p.o.u.. Civil 

Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

6- 5-25 R Baral, Gokul Chandra, Zemindar , Municipal Councillor 

and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 N Barhut, Thakur Kishoresingh Ji, State Historian 
of Patiala Government . History and Research Depart- 
I raent, Patiala. 

3- 8-31 Barua, Tjhe Hon’ble Kanak Lal, Rai Bahadur, b.l., 

F.R.S.E., President , Kamarupa Anusundhan Samiti , 
Minister to the Government of Assam. Shillong, Assam. 

3- 12-23 R Barwell, N. F, lt.-ool. (retd.), m.o , m.a., Bar**at-Law. 

First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Calcutta (and) Aylmer - 
ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 

7- 5*28 R Basak, Sarat Chandra, m.a., d.l., Advocate , High Court. 

24, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

6- 1-30 A Bassewitz, Count, late Consul-General for Germany. 

Europe. 

4- 3-29 R Basu, The Hon’ble Bejoy K., c i k., m.a., b.l., Solicitor , 

High Court. 50, Goaltule Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
3-12-24 R ' Basu, Jatindra Nath, m.a., m.l.c.. Solicitor. 14, Baloram 
Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

1- 3*26 R Basu, Narendra Kumar, m l.c.. Advocate, HighCourt. 12, 

Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta 

2- 1-28 R Basu, Narendra Mohan, m sc., Professor of Physiology. 

63, Hindusthan Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

7- 5-28 R Basu, Narendranath, l.m.s., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Gynaecology , Carmichael Medical College . 7, Raja Bagan 

Street. Calcutta. 

7-1-29 I R | Basu, Sarat Chandra, Advocate. 143, Dhurrumtollah 
I Streot, Calcutta. 

7-7-09 N Bazaz, Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor , Shri Venkatesh- 
%uar Press 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

3- 7-95 L Beatson-Beli, Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, k.c.s.i,, k.c.i.e. 

Edg^clisse, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

4- 3-25 R Benthall, E. C., Merchant 37, Ballygunge Park, Cal- 

cutta. 

7-4-09 L *Bentley, Charles A., c.i.e., m.b., d.f h., d.t.m. & H. t 
f.a.s b., Professor of Hygiene. University of Egypt, Cairo. 
4-11*29 R Berthoud, George Felix, Stock-broker 12, Russell 
Street, Calcutta. 

4-6-28 N Bhadra, Satyendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.a., Principal, 
Jagannath Intermediate College. Nayabazar, Dacca. 

3-5-26 N Bhagwant Rai, Munshi Rai, Sardar, m.p.h.s., Retired 
District J udge. Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala. 
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Bhandarkar, Deyadatta Ramkrishna* m.a., ph.d., 
# ® a ^yB un g© Circular Road, Calcutta, 

Bhatia, M. L , m.so., Lecturer in Zoology. Lucknow Uni* 
vermty, Lucknow * • 

Bhattacharjee, Nibaran Chandra, m.a., Professor of 
Physiology , Presidency College. 19, Hindusthan Road, 
Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharjee, Umesh Chandra, m.a.. Professor of Philo - 
sophy, Bethune College . 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta* 

Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b, 80, Shambaaar Street, 
Calcutta. 

j Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, b.a , m.r.a.s. 18, Townshend 
| Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta 

Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, Pandit, Principal, 
Vidyabhavana. Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 
Bhattecharyya, Binoytosh, m.a., ph.d., Rajaratna, 
General Editor. Geek wad's Oriental Series, and Librarian, 
Oriental Collections, Baroda State. Baroda. 

> Bhattacharyya, Sivapada, m.d. 48B, Kailas Bose 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bhattasali, Nalini Kanta, m.a., Curator , Dacca Museum. 
Ramna, Dacca 

Bhose, Jotish Chander, m.a., b.b., Advocate , Calcutta 
High Court. 24 Ray Bagan Street, Calcutta. 

Biswas, Charu Chandra, o.i e , m.a., b.d., Advocate , High 
Court. 58, JPuddopukur Road, P.O. Elgin Road, Calcutta. 
Biswas, Kalipada, m.a. Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

Bivar, Hugh Godfrey Stuart, i.c s., District and 
Sessions Judge. Murshidabad. 

♦Bodding, Rev. P. O., m.a (Christ.), f.a.s.b. Mohul- 
pahari, Santhal Parganas. 

Bose, H. M , b.a , Bar.-at-Law. 25/1, Rawdon Road, 
Calcutta 

*Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, kt , c.s.i., o.i.e., f.r.s., 
m.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. Bose Institute, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Bose, Jogesh Chandra, Vidyabinode, Sub- Manager, 
Contai Khas Mahal. Contai, Dt. Midnapore. 

Bose, Manmatha Mohan, m.a., Professor , Scottish Church 
College. 19, Gokul Mitra Lane, Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

Bose, Sudhansu Kumar, b.sc. (Cad.), a.r.s.m., b.sc. 
(mining), London , Professor of Mining and Surveying. 
Indian School of Minos, Dhanbad. 

Bose Mudlick, G. N., m.a , Professor of History. Meerut 
College, Meerut, U.P. 

Bottomley, John Mellor, b.a. (Oxon.), i.e.s.. Director of 
Public Instruction , Bengal. 1, Sunny Park, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta. * 

♦Brahmachari, Upkndra Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.a. , 
ph.d., M.U., f.a.s.b. 82/3, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Brahmachary, Sarat Chandra, Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.t. 

Kasba Road, Ballygunge, P.O. Dhakuria, 24-Pergs. 
♦Brown, John Coggin, o.b.e., d.sc., f.g.s., 
m.inst.m.m., m.i.e., f.a.s.b. c/o. Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 
54, Parliament Street, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 
Brown, Percy, a.r.o.a. , Curator ; Victoria Memorial. 
Calcutta. 
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ffBriihl, Paul Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc., f.c.s., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. 2, Convent Road, Bangefiore. 

♦Burn, Sir Richard, kt., o.s.i., f.a.s.b. 9, Staverton 
Road, Oxford, England. 

Calder, Charles Cumming, b.sc., f.l.s., Superintendent , 
Royal Botanic Garden. Sibpur, Howrah. 

Campbell, G. R., Partner , Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
<So Go. 16, Strand Road, Calcutta. , 

Captain, Dara Manekshaw, Merchant. 1, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta. 

Ghakladar, Haran Chandra, m.a. 28/4, Srimohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Chakraborty, Khirode Behari, Engineer and Manufac- 
turer. 7, Hindusthan Park, P.O Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, Chintaharan, m.a.. Lecturer , Bethune College. 
28/3, Sahanagar Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti ,'M. N., m.sc., A.T.S. “ Gitanjali ”, 15, Lodge 
Road, Lahore. 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit and 
Pali , Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Chakravarty, Niranjanprasad, m.a., ph.d. (Cantab.), 
Government Epigraphist. Office of the Government Epi- 
graphist, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, S. India. 

Chakraverti, Shrish Chandra, b.l., Attorney -at- Law, 
High Court , Calcutta. 2, Marquis Street, Calcutta. 

*Chanda, Ra maprasad, Rai" Bahadur, b.a., f.a.s.b. 
P. 463, Manoharpukur Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian , Rampur State 
Library. Rampur. 

Ghatterjea, Sir Nalini Ranjan, kt., m.a., b.l., Retired 
Judge and sometime acting Chief Justice, Calcutta. 
91 A, Harish Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Ashoke, b.a. (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab.), Editor , 
“ Welfare ”. 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, k.c.i.e., k.c.s.i.. Late High 
Commissioner for India. Withdean, Cavendish Road, 
Weybridge, Surrey, England. 

Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Patitpabon, m.a., b.l.. Vakil , High Court . 
84, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Sabitri Prasanna, b.a., kavyabinode, Editor , 
‘ Upasana\ 56, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 

Ghatterji, Duroaoharan, m.a., p.r.s., Lecturer in Sans- 
krit , Bethune College. 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterji. Kedar Nath, b.sc. (London), a.e.c.s. 
(London). 43, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterji, Kahuna Kumar, lt.-col., i.t.f., m.c., v.h.a.s. 
6/1, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l.. President , Incorpo- 
rated Law Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a. (Cal.), d.lit. (London), 
Khaira Professor of Linguistics , Calcutta University . 
“Sudharma”, 16, Hindusthan Park, (off Ras-bihari 
Avenue Bast End), Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Chattopadhyay, K. P., m.sc., Education Officer , Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta. 55/1, Old Ballygunge 1st Lane, Calcutta. 
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uuui.i.vpauiy xv^xiiLxivrjO/v vuaihjjiva, Of 

Sanskrit % Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

Ghaudhuri. Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

Ghhibber, H. L., m.so., f.g.s,, f.r.g.s., Assistant Superin * 
tendent , Geological Survey of India, Burma Party. 230, 
Dalhousie Street. Rangoon. 

Ghokhani, Sreenarayan, Secretary , 3/iree Hanuman 
Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, Howrah 

Chopra, B. N., d.sc., f.l.s. , Assisfrmf Superintendent , Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India . Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Chopra, R. N.,m.a , m.d. (Cantab.) lt.-col., i.m.s., f.a.s.b.. 
Professor of Pharmacology. School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Choprha, Gopichand. 47, Khangraputty, Calcutta. 

Ghowdhury, Sir Chhajuram, kt., c.i.e., m.l.c. 21, 
Belvedere Road, Calcutta. 

Chowdhury, Rai Jatindranath, Zemindar. 36, Russa 
Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

‘Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, b.sc., ph.d., 
m.inst.m. m. , F.A.s.B. 10, Inkerman Terrace, Kensington, 
London, W. 8. 


Central Research 
f.l.s. , f.e.s. 43, 


F.R.S., F.A.S.B., M.B., LT.-COL., I.M.S. 

Institute, Kasauli. 

Hleghorn, Maude Lina West (Miss; 

Monlahat Read, Calcutta. 

^lendenin, David Lawrence, b.a. (Aale, iyz»), tfz , n.asD 
64 Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

Clough, John, Barrister-at-haw. 4, Merlin Park, Baliy- 
guns;e, Calcutta. 

Connor, Sir Frank Powell, kt., lt.-col., i.m.s., d.s.o., 
f.r.c.s.. Late Professor of Surgery , Medical College. 2, 
Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

Cooper, G. A. P. 29, Eccleston Street, Eaton Square, 

London, S.W. 1. . 

“Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, b.a., sc.d. (Dublin), 
m.inst.m. m. , f.g.s., F.A.s.B. “Norland”, Manon Road, 
Buckingham Shire, England. 

Coyajee, Sir J- C., kt.. b.a. (Cantab^, 
i.e.S. (retd.). Andhra University, Waltair, B.-N.K. 
Criper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c., a.r.s.m. Konnagar. 
Crookshank, Henry, b.a., b.a.i. (Dublin), Assistant 
Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Darbari, M. D., Chartered Accountant. 100, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. ~ „ 

Das, Ajit Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.r.a.s., f.z.s.. Zemindar . 

24, South Road, Entally, Calcutta* , «. f 

Das, Probodh Kumar, m.a., b.l. P-84, Park Street 

Extensioif. Calcutta. .... 

Das, Subendra Nath, m.b.. Medical Practitioner. 67 

Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., Frq/easor, 

^Presidency College. 60, Chakrabere Road, North, 

Das-Gupta, Stjrendra Nats, m.a., p h.d., x.e.s., 
Principal, Sanskrit College. College Square, Calcutta. 
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1-3-26 

R 

JDatta, Hirendra Nath, m. a., b.l., Solicitor, High Court. 
139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. « 

3-6-25 

N 

Datta, S. K., b.a., m.b., ch.b. (Edin.), Principal, Forman 
Christian College. Lahore. 

6-8-24 

L 

Davies, L. M., major, Royal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

7-11-32 

R 

De, Anil Coomab, Proprietor, Calcutta Trading Co., and 
President of the Bengal Association of Master Printers and 
Allied Industries. 79-9, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

R 

l 

De, J. C., m.b., lt.-col., i.m.s.. Professor of Clinical Medicine , 
Medical College. 229, Lower Circular Road , Calcutta. 

19-9-95 

L 

De, Kiran Chandra, c.i.e., b.a., i.c.s. (retd.), Manager , 
Naioab Bahadur of Murshidahad Estate. Lalbagh, 
Murshidabad. 

6-6-17 

R 

Deb, Kumar Habit Krishna, m.a.. Zemindar . 8, Raja 

Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. * 

4-3-25 

R 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of Bansberia 
Raj. 21/E, 'Rani Sankari Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 

L 

Dechhen, H.H. Maharani Kunzang, Maharcmi of Sikkim. 
Gangtok, Sikkim. 

5-5-30 

N 

Deo, Pratap Chandra Bhanj, Maharajah , Ruler of 
Mayurbhanj State. P.O. Baripada, Mayurbhanj, B.N.R. 

4-2-29 

N 

Dev, Raja Ramohandra, Superintendent , Jagannath 
Temple . Puri. 

4-4-27 

R 

De wick, Rev. Edward Chisholm, m.a. (Cantab.), National 
Literature Secretary , Y.M.C.A. of India , Burmah and 
Ceylon. 5. Russell Street, Calcutta. 

4-5-10 

L 

Dhavle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Shankar Balaji, b.a., 
i.c.s. . Judge, Patna High Court. Patna. 

4-8-20 

R 

Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a., Superintendent , 
Archeological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

5-1 -98 

R 

Dods, William Kane, Agent , Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 6, Minto Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 

2-2-31 

N 

Douglas, Gordon Watson, b.sc., d.l.m.. State Chemist to 
the Government of Bhopal. State Laboratory, Bhopal, 
Central India. 

2-7-02 

L 

Doxey, Frederick. 37, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

7-11-32 

R 

Driver, Darab Cursetji, m.a. (Cantab.), Barrister-at - 
Law, Constituted Attorney to Messrs. Tata & Sons , Ld., 
Managing .igents for The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ld. 
100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 

N : 

Drummond, J. G., m.a., i.c.s., j.p.. Commissioner , Rajshahi 
Division. Rajshahi. 

1-7-29 

A 

Dunn, John Alexander, t>.sc., d.i.c , f.g.s , Assistant 
Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

5-12-32 

R 

Dutt, Nalinaksha, m.a., ph.d., d.litt. (Lond.), Lecturer , 
Calcutta University. 91-1 B, Manicktollali Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-28 

A 

E3berl, Otto, Dr. Jur., Late Vice-Consul for Germany. 2, 
Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 1 

Edwards, L. Brooke, Manager in India, The Jialdwin 
Loco. Works of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 5, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 

7-12-31 

F ; Eliade, Mircea, Docteur en Philosophic , Conferentiaire 
■ Universituire. 1, Str. Melodiei, Bucharest m. 

6-2-28 

L i 

1 

Ezra, Sir David, kt., f.z.s., m.b.o.u. 3, Kyd Street, 
Calcutta. 
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Fawcus, Louis Reginald, b.a. (Cantab.)* Indian Oivit 
Service. *13, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

♦Fermor, Lewis Leigh, o.b.e,, a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b., Directory Geological Survey of India, Indian* 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, o.i.e., b.sc., f.i.o.. Late Director of 
Agriculture , Bengal, c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ld., 
54, Parliament Street, London, 8.W.I. 

Fisher, Rev. Frederick B., s.t.b., ph.d., d.d., ll.d., 
-- 1430, Cambridge Road* Ann Arbor, Michigan,. 

Fleming, Andrew, Post Box No. 2436, VTohannesburg, 
S. Africa. 

Fooks, Herbert A., 14, Bally gunge Park Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Fox, <3yril S., b.sc., m.i.m.e., F.u.s., Geological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Friel, Ralph, i.g.s., b.a., b.sc. (Dublin), j.i\, Deputy 
► Commissioner , Assam. Silchar, Assam. 

Fukushima, Naoshiro. 33, Hikawacho, Akasaka, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Gaffar, Abdul, Khan Bahadur, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector , Bengal. 23, Gardner Lane, Entally, 
Calcutta. 

Galstaun, Jchn Carapiet, o.b.e., Merchant and Land- 
holder. 234/4, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Galstaun, Shanazan, m.a., d.m.r.e., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p.. 
Medical Practitioner , Radiologist , Medical College Hospi- 
tal. 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. 12/1, Gangoly Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Ghosal, Upendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of History , 
Presidency College . 12, Badur Bagan Row, Calcutta. 
Ghose, Bimal Chandra, Barrister -at -Law. 27/1, Harish 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charu Chandra, kt., 
Barrister -at -Law , Judge , High Court. 10, Debendra Ghose 
Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Deb Prosonno, Zemindar. 75, Beadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mohim Chandra, b.a. 
(Cal.), m.a. (Cantab.), i as. Barrister-at- Ladf ( Inner 
Temple), Judge , High Court. 4A, Little Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sushil Chandra, b.a., Deputy Magistrate. 1, 
Si kdar bagan Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, K., d.t.m., d.p.h. (Cantab.), l.m.s., Medical 
Practitioner. 45, Creek Row, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m.d., m.so., f.z.s., f.r.m.s., Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Medical College. 66, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Phanindra Nath, m.a., fh.d., sc.d. (Padua), 
Y.itisT.p.ySirRashbehary Ghosh Professor oj Applied Phy sics , . 
University of Calcutta. 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Ghosh, SUKHENDRA NATH, B.A.* (CAL.), B.SC. (GLAS.), 

m.i.c.e., f.r.san.1., m.i.e., Executive Engineer , P.W*D. r - 
Central Division , Bengal . 7, Heysham Road, Calcutta. 
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4-9-12 

R 

Ghosh, Tarapada, Zemindar. 14, Paddapukur Street, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta. « 

1-2-26 

i 

R 

Ghuznavi, A. H., m.l.a., Zemindar. 18, Canal Street, 
Entally, Calcutta. 

6-8-28 

R 

Ghuznavi, Iskander S. K., Zemindar and Member , Advisory 
Board of Industries , Government of Bengal. 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta {and) Dilduar, Mymensingh. 

1-2-26 

R 

Ghuznavi, The Hon’ble Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Abu 
Ahmed Khan, kt.,m.l.c., Zemindar of Dilduar . 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta (and) North House,' Dilduar, Mymen- 
singh. 

1-4-29 

A 

Qinwala, Sir Padamji, kt., Late President , Indian Tariff 
Board. Europe. 

5-3-28 

R 

Gooptu, Dwijendra Nath, Medical Practitioner and Land- 
holder. 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

7-9-10 

N 

♦Gravely, Frederic Henry, d.sg\, f.a.s.b. Museum 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

5-12-00 

L 

Grieve, James Wyndham Aleeyne. c/o Messrs. Coutts 
& Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. „ 

4-2-25 

R 

Guha, B. S., m.a., ph.d. (Harvard). Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

6-12-26 

R 

Guha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surkndranath, Rai 
Bahadur, Judge , High Court. 10, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta. 

7-5-28 

R 

Gupta, J. N., m.b.e., c.i.e., i.c.s., Late Member , Board 
of Revenue , Government of Bengal. 5, Riverside, Barrack- 
pore. 

5-3-19 j N 

Gupta, Sivaprasad. Seva Upavana, Benares City. 

5 8-16 

N 

i Gurner, Cyril Walter, b.a. (Oxon), i.c.s., Magistrate 
and Collector. Barisal. 

i 

6-3-01 

N 

Habib- ur- Rahman, The Hon’ble Nawab Sadr Yar 
Juno, Maul an a, Rais, Bhikanpur . Habibganj, District 
Aligarh. 

6-1-30 

R 

Haidar, Stjdhindra Kumar, m.a., i.c.s.. Commissioner of 
Excise and Salt , Bengal. 241. Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

6-1-30 

F 

Hamilton, Sir Daniel Mackinnon, kt., Retired Partner , 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. Balmacara, Rosshire, 
Scotland. 

2-4-24 

R 

Haq, M. Mahfuz-ul, m.a., Lecturer , Presidency College. 
13/1, Collin Lane, Calcutta. 


« 

1-5-12 

R 

Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a., i.e.s., Principal , 
Islamia College. 19, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

F 

Harris, H. G., c/o Messrs. Martin Sr. Harris, Ltd., Row- 
lette Buildings. 17, Prinsep Street, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Harris, Lawrence Ernest, Engineer, Manager for India , 
Messrs. Sulzer Brothers. 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

4-4-27 

N 

Helland, Bernhard Alvin, b.a., Augsburg College (U.S.A.), 
b.d., Augsburg Seminary ( U.SrA .), m.a., University of 
Minnesota (U.S.A.), Missionary , Principal, Kqprabani 
Boys' Middle English and Guru Training School. Kaera- 
bani, via Dumka, Santa! Parganas. 

6-11-19 

N 

i 

Hemraj, Manyabara Raj Guru, c.i.e., Panditji. 
Dhokatola, Nopal. 

3-2-30 

F i 

Henderson, Alexander Gavin, b.a. (Oxon). Buscot 
Park, Faringdon, Berks, England. 
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3-12-24 

R 

6-8-28 

R 

7-6-11 

R 

1-2-26 

R 

4-6-28 

N 

1-4-25 

R 

1-2-32 

R 

7-3-27 

N 

2-11-21 

L 

2-7-28 

R 

6-6-23 ' 

• 

i l 

4-1-26 

1 

! R 

7-3 32 

1 N 

6-6-23 

N 

7-2-27 

N 

1-2-11 

L 

5-11 28 

R 

5-12-23 

R 

6-6-27 

L 

2-2-21 

R 

6-1-30 

N 

6-8-28 

N 

1-11-26 

N 

4 11-29 

F 

6-5-25 

R 

• 


Hendry, C. A. John, f.r.g.s., m.i.s.e., a.mj.m.e., m.i.e. 
m.min.i., ^Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Messrs. Martin 
& Co, 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Heron, A. M., d.sc. (Edin.), f.g.s., f.r.g.s., f.b.s.jst.,.* 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India . Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 

♦Hidayat Hosain, Muhammad, Shams ’ll-*Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur, ph.d., f.a.s.b. 96/2c, Collin Street, Calcutta. 
Hingston, H., Lt.-Col., i.m.s., m.d., Surgeon to H.E. the 
Governor of Bengal. 5, Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

Hobart, Robert Charles, i.o.s.. Collector. Bareilly, U.P. 
Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. 9, Old Court JHouse Street, 
Calcutta. 

Holme, James William, m.a., i.e.s. (retd.), Principal, La 
Martiniere. 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Hopkiqson, Arthur John, i.o.s. Kahalla, Nathiagali, 
N.-W.F.P. 

*Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
llossain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan Bahadur, m.l.o. 
42- A, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

♦Howard, A., c.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.b., Late Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, and A gricullural Adviser to States in 
Central India. British Science Guild, 6, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Hubert, Otto Chancellor to the German Consulate General. 

3, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Hughes, Arthur, b.a. (Manchester), Indian Civil Service. 

Additional District Magistrate , Dacca. 

♦Hutton, J. H., c.i.e. , i.e.s., m.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b., Census 
Commissioner of India . Chelmsford Club, New Delhi. 

Imam, Abu Mohammad Syed Hassan, Zemindar. Has- 
nain Manzil, Gaya, E.l.R. [England.. 

Insch, James. 18, Beechwood Avenue, Boscombe, Hants, 
Ishaque, Mohammad, m.a., b.sc., m.r.a.s., Lecturer, 
Calcutta University. (>, Hospital Street, P.O. Dhurrum- 
tollah, Calcutta. 

Jackson, P. S. 4, Temple Chambers, 6, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta 

Jain, Baldeodas, Merchant and Banker. 21, Armenian 

Street, Calcutta. _ — , 

Jain, Chhote Lal, m.r.a.s. 25, Central Avenue*North, 

Calcutta. 

Jain, Nirmal Kumar. Devashrama, Arrah. 

Jaitly, P. L., Electrical Engineer, Merchant. 15, Canning 
Road, Allahabad. 

Jameson, Thomas Blandford, major, m.c., m.a. (Lan- 
tab.) i.o.s., District and Sessions Judge. Hooghly. 

1 Jarvis, Robert Y. The Department of State, Washing- 
ton, District Columbia, U.S.A. 

Jatia, Sir Onkar Mull, kt., o.b.e., Merchant . 2, Kup- 

chand Roy Street, Calcutta. . 

' Jenkins, Walter Allen, d.sc. (Sheffield), i.e.s.. Prin- 
cipal, Bajshahi College. Rajshahi. 

Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, c/o .Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
1 Hastings Street, Calcutta. _ . , 

1 Judah, N. J., m.b. , ch.b., f.r.o.s. 43, Chownnghee, Calcutta.. 
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1-11-11 

L 

t 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, m.a., i.e.s., 
Inspector of Schools , Presidency, \ Division . P. 17, New 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Kanjilal, M. N., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. (Cantab.), Barrister - 
at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

5-11-24 

R 

Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking . 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

4ST 

Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Rai Bahadur, b.a., m.so., i.e.s., 
Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

40-6-12 

R 

Kazim Shirazi, Aga Mohammed. f6A, Ahiripukur 1st 
Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

4-5-10 

L 

# *Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., f.r.s., f.a.s.b. ‘ Disco- 
very Expedition, ’ 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean 
Farrar Street, London, S.W. 1. 

2-5-30 

N 

Kenny, Dick Edward Courtenay, lt.-col., i.a., Deputy 
Commissioner, Tavoy. Burma. s 

6-2-28 

N 

Kewal, Ganda Singh, ph. b.so., i.o.g.e., f.r.g.s. (London), 
f.t.s., f.i.a.sc. (London), Research Scholar in Sikh 
History. Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

1-2-26 

R 

Khambata, R. B., m.r.c.s , l.r.c.p., d.p.h.. Director of 
Public Health, Bengal. 2- B, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

: 2- 12-29 

N 

Khan, Matiur Rahman, Khas Mahal Circle Officer . . 
27, Panchbhaighat, Dacca. 

3-12-24 

R 

Khan, Rezattr Rahman, m.a., b.l., Deputy President, 
Bengal Legislative Council. 28, Convent Road, Entallv, 
Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

R 

Khanna, Vinayek Lal, m.r.a.s.. Merchant. 137D, Balaram 
Dey Street, Beadon Street P.O., Calcutta. 

2-8-26 

R 

Khettry, Benimadho, Proprietor , Messrs. Qouri Shanker 
Khettry, Landholders , Bankers and Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

F 

Kimura, R. (Ko-Shi), Principal , College Department of 
Rissho University. Osaki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 

7-7-20 

R 

* Knowles, Robert, m.r.c.s,, l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab.), 
f.a.s.b., lt.-col., i.m.s. 93, Park Street, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 

F 

: Koester, Dr. Hans, Legations Sekretdr. Auswaertiges 
Amt, Abfceilung \V., Berlin W. 8, Wilhelmstrasse 75. 

3-2-30 

A 

Korni, Michael Alexandrowitz (Dr.), Architect and 
Engineer, Messrs, Bird & Co. 53, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta. 

2-3-31 

n ; 

Kothari, N. L., Colliery Manager, Agent , Khas Jharia 
Colliery . Jharia, Manbhum. 

l-3-26» 

R 

Kramrisch, Stella (Mrs.), ph.d.. Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History ( Fine Arts), Calcutta University. 57, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Kumar, Kumar Krishna, m.a., b.l., Zemindar and 
Banker. 31 & 31-1, Burt oil a Street, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

N 

Kurup, Pokiarath Chencheri Krishna, l.m.p., Licentiate 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay, 
i Medical Officer. Taliparamba P.O., North Malabar. 

7-3-23 

R 

tv 

Labey, George Thomas, m.c., Bengal Pilot Service. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. * 

1-4-25 

N 

Laden La, Sonam Wangfel, Sardar Bahadur, c.b.e., 
j f.r.g.s., Hony. A.D.C . to H.E. the Governor of Bengal, Chief 
of Policy, Lhassa, Tibet. ‘ Yangang Villa ’, Darjeeling. 

3-6-25 

N 

| Lai, Budh Behari, Rai Saheb, b.a., ph.d., Head Master. 
i 48B, New Mandi, Muzzaffarnagar. 
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6-3-89 | 

L 

*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., f.g.s., f.a.s.b, 

1 

5-8-14 i 

R 

230, Hill^ Road, Cambridge, England. • 

Law, Bimala Charan, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f.r.hist,s. 43, 

1-2-11 

R 

Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. ^ 

Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., p.r.s., ph.d. 96, 

i 

1-7-14 i 

R 

Amherst Street, Calcutta. • 

Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f.z.s., m.b.o.u. 

7-6-26 

R 

50, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

Lemmon, Richard Dennis, Merchant . c/o Messrs. 

3-6-11 i 

R 

Mantin & Harris Ld., 17, Prinsep Street, Calcutta. 
Lomax, C. E., m.a. La Martinidre, Calcutta. 

1-6-31 

R 

Lort- Williams, The Hon’ble Mr. Justicjs John, k.q. , 

4-3-29 

R 

Barrister -at- Law, Judge , High Court. 227 > 1 , Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Lunan, A. G., Partner , Messrs. Bathgate & Co. 19, Old 

5-7-26 

A 

Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Lyne, IIoward William, i.c.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 

2-8-05 

L 

♦IVtcCay, David, lt.-col., i.m.s., m.d., b.oh., b.a.o., 
• M.R.C.P., f.a.s.b, c/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 
Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

McKay, John Wallace, Delegate , Chilean Nitrate Com - 

' I 

1-3-26 

A 

11-1-93 

L 

mittee ( Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 
♦Maclagan, Sir Edward Douglas, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
f.a.s.b. 188, West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 16. 
McPherson, James, c/o Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 

5-3-24 

R 

7-6-16 

N 

2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3-3-20 

R 

Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sc., i.e.s.. Professor, Presi- 

1-3-11 

F 

dency College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Mahtab, Sir Bijay Chand, k.o.s.i., i.o.m., Maharaja- 

3-2-30 

N 

dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, 
Calcutta. (England.) 

Mahtab, Uday Chand, b.a., Maharaj Kumar of Burdwan. 

6-2-24 

R 

The Palace, Burdwan. 

Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab.). Messrs. Martin & Co., 

7-7-30 

N 

12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Mahudavala, Jehangir J., b.com. (Birmingham), Insu- 

7-8-18 

R 

rance Representative, c/o J. C. Mahudavala, Esq., Fort, 
Broach, B.B. & C.l.Ry 

Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician and Surgeon. 68/A, 

2-8-26 

N 

Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

Majumdar, Dhirendra Nath, m.a., Lecturer in^Anthro- 

2-2-16 

R 

pology . University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a.. Professor , Calcutta 

4-6-13 

N 

University. 3, Government Place, West, Calcutta. 
Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., ph.d., Professor, 

5-5-30 

I 

| K 

Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 

Mallam, G. L., Captain, ia, Census Superintendent. 

7-5-28 

i 

R 

Peshawar, N.-W.F.P. 

Mallik, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra, 

4-11-29 

» 

N 

m.a., i.c.s. , Judge , High Court. 7-3, Burdwan Road, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

Mallya, Bantwal Ganapathy, Major, i.m.s., f.r.c.s.e. 

4-3-29 

R 

Civil Surgeon, Chittagong. 

Mani, M. S. Entomology Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-2-18 

L 

*Manen, Johan van, o.i.e., f.a.s.b. 6, Temple Chambers, 


6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
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N 
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L 

N 

N 

ft 

R 

R 

R 
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R 

R 

R 

N 

N 

R 

R 

R 

R 

L 

R 


Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.o., f.l.s. Woburn 

c Experimental Station, Aspley, Guise, Bedfordshire, 
England. 

Martin, M. F. C., Cart., r.k. Office of C.R.E., Waziris- 
tan District, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab.). 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

Matthias, Owen Gardiner, Managing Director , Messrs. 
Smith Stanistreet & Go., Ld. Stanistreet House, 18, Convent 
Road, Entally, Calcutta. n 

Mello, Froilano de. Colonel, Director-General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor of Parasitology . 

# Nova G6a. 

♦Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, c.i.e., f.r.s., b.a., f.g.s., 
f. a.s.b, Aviemore, Crow borough, Sussex, England. 

♦Mills, James Philip, i.c.s., m.a. (Oxon), j.p , f.a.s.b.. 
Deputy Commissioner , Kohima. Naga Hills, Assam. 

Misra, Champ/ram, b.a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn* 
pore, U.P. 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l.. Retired Accountant-General , Bengal. 

l, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Jamini Mohan, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Late Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies , Bengal. 24, Ray Street, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mitra, Mathura Nath, b.a.. Solicitor . 12-1, Old Post 

Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir B. L., kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister- 
at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy's Council. New Delhi. 

Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, m.a., 
d.l., Judge, High Court. 12, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Mitter, Hiranya Kumar, Landholder. i, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta. 

Mitter, Khagendra Nath, Rai Bahadur m.a., Professor , 
Presidency College {Retired). 72/1, Bond el Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra, kt., c.i.e., 

m. l.c. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camae Street, Calcutta. 

Moledina. Mohamed Hashimi, Landlord and Merchant . 
30, Main Street, Camp Poona. 

Moloney, William J., General Manager of Reuter's for the 
East, c/o 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Mookerjea, Bhabadeb, Merchant. 48, Barrackpore Trunk 
Road, P.O. Baranagore. 

Mookerjee, Aditya Nath, m.a., ph.d., Late Principal , 
Sanskrit College. 10/ B, Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, 
Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, B. N., b.a. (Cantab.), Engineer. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Cal- 
cutta. 

♦Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.o.i.e., k.c.v.o., hon. 
f.a.s.b. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l., Vakil , High Court , 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Russa Road 
North, Calcutta. 
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2-5-32 I F Muhammad, Mirza, Khan Bahadur^ o.i.e., ll.b., 
i m.r.a.s*, Advocate. Strand Road, Basrah. 

2- 2-21 : R Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastri, m.a., Dooteur-ea- 

| Lettres (Paris). 3/1 A, Raja Rajabullav Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 I R Mukerjee, Susil Kumar, f.r.c.s. (Edin.), d.o. (Oxon.), 
d.o.m.s. (Lond.), Ophthalmic Surgeon , Carmichael Medical 
! College Hospitals, l/l. Wood Street, Calcutta. 

6- 2-28 R Mukerji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Manmatha NatB, 

! m.a., b.l.. Judge , High Court. 8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 R Mukerji, S., m.a., b.l., Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally- _ 
I gunge Road, Calcutta. 

3- 3-30 i N Mukharji, Is an Chandra, Rai Bahadur , Tnzimi Sardar and 

! Retired Member of Jaipur Council. Jaipur, Rajputana. 

7-11-27 j N Mukherjee, Devaprosanna, m.a., b.l., Zemindar. 

| Burdwan. 

7- 2-27 | R 1 Mukherjee, Harendra Nath, b.sc., m.b. (Cal.), d.i.c. 

I (Lond.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 

! Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 I R, Mukherjee, Jnanendra Nath, d.sc. (London), f.o.s. 

! (London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society ; Guru - 

1 prasad Professor of Chemistry , University of Calcutta. 92, 
| Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5- 7-26 R Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a.. Research Assist- 

i ant , Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 

| Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

2-2-21 ! R i Mukhopadhyaya, Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 77, Russa Road 
North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 R Mullick, Kartick Churn, Kumar, Director , Raja D. N. 

Mullick <Sa Sons , Ltd. Colootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

4- 3-29 R Mullick, Pramatha Nath, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and 

Landholder. 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 N Murray, Eugene Florian Oliphant, a.i.m.m., f.g.s.. 
Mining Geologist and Engineer. Tatanagar, B.N.Ry. 

4-1-26 N ) Murray, Howard, o.i.e., lt.-ool., Indian Army, Deputy 
\ Financial Adviser. Flashman’s Hotel, Rawalpindi. 

3- 6-25 N ! Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a., Princi - 

\ | pal, Islamic Intermediate College. Dacca. 

1-6-21 N Muzammil-Ullah Khan, The Hon’ble Nawab, Mohd. 

Khan Bahadur, k.o.i.e., k.b., Rais. Bhikanpur, Diet 
Aligarh, U P. 

7-3-06 N Nahar, Puran Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solicitor n c/o 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-27 L Namgyal, H.H. Maharaja Sir Tashi, k.c.i.e., Maharaja 
i of Sikkim. Gangtok, Sikkim. 

6- 6-27 i N Nandi, Maharaja Sris Chandra, m.a., m.l.c Zemindar. 

! Kasimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. 

4- 2-29 N Narain, Hirde, m.a., b.t.,* Professor of History , Morris 

i College. Nagpur, C.P. 

4- 6-28 N Narasimham, Yechuri, m.a., Dewan, Vizianagram Same- 

thanam. Vizianagram. 

5- 3-2# R Neogi, Panchanan, m.a., fh.d., i.e.s., Professor of Che- 

mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
i Calcutta. . 

3-11-30 R Newman, Carl Damien, m.b.b.s., d.t.m. & h., District 
Medical Officer , E.B.Ry. 1/1, Old Ballygunge Road, 
Calcutta. 
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-3-12-24 

N 

Newman, Chas, F., f.r.g.s., m.o.p. Kutcha Bungalow. 
* Bhopal, Q.l. 

6-8-24 

« 

R 

Nyss, Wm. B. S., Late Superintendent , Excise and Salt . 
175B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, 

7-4-15 

F 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan, 

5-11-28 

R 

Olpadvala, E. S. 52, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

2-6-30 

R 

Oyevaar, J. J., Vice-Consul for the Netherlands, c/o The 
Java Bengal Line, E-l, Clive Buildings^ Clive Street (Post 
Box No. 71), Calcutta. 

5-12-23 

N 

• 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar . 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, U.P. 

5-4-26 

R 

Parker, Richard Henry, i.o.s.. Late Scholar of St. John's 
College , Oxford. District and Sessions Judge, Alipore, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

F 

Parry, Nevilj, Edward, i.c.s. (Retd.). 12, Howell Road, 
Exeter, England. 

5-11-19 

A 

♦Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
d.sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., F.A.S.B., Late Director , Geological 
Survey of India . England. 

6-5-29 

N 

Pawsey, C. R., Indian Civil Service. Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 

6-6-88 

L 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a.. Barrister -at-Law . 
Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

1-4-25 

R 

Perier, Ferdinand, s.j.. Most Reverend the Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

7-4-30 

N 

Pessein, Rev. J. F., Catholic Missionary , Superior of the 
Catholic Missionary Sanatorium . Wellington, Nilgiris. 

3-2-30 

N 

Pettigrew, Rev. William, Missionary. American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, P.O. Kangpokpi, Manipur, 
Assam. 

1-6-04 

A 

♦Pilgrim, Guy E., d.so., f.g.s., f.a.s.b. Late of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, Indian Museum. England. 

4-8-30 

R 

Popper, Stephen W., Merchant, c/o Messrs. Havero 
Trading Co , Ltd., Commercial House. 15, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

6-4-31 

N 

Prasad, Shard a. c/o Messrs. Gopinath Lai Behari, Satna. 

3.4-18 

L , 

! 

♦Prashad, Batni, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoological 

1 Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

R 

• 

Pruthi, Hem Singh, m.sc. (Punjab), ph.d. (London), 
Assistant Superintendent , Zoological Survey of India. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

2-1-28 

N 

Puri, I. M., ph.d. (Cantab.), m.sc. (Punjab). Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. 

3-12-24 

: 

R 

Pushong, E. S., m.d., l.s.a., Medical Practitioner. 1, 
Chapel Road, Hastings, Calcutta. 

3-11-30 

, 

R 

Rahman, Shah Kalimijr, m.a., Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian , Calcutta University. f 5l , Baitakhana Road, 
Calcutta. 

6-2-28 

N : 

Ral, Lakshmi Narain, l.m.s., Medical Officer. In^charge, 
King Edward VII Hospital, Benares. 

1-2-22 

N 

♦Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
f.r.s., f.a.s.b. Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

1-11-26 

N 

Ramanujaswami, P. V., m.a.. Principal. Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Vizianagram. 
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Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George, kt., Chief Justice of 
Bengal ^ 9, Camac Street, Calcrtfta. 

Rao, Y. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, m.a., f.b.s., Deputy 
Locust Research Entomologist . McLeod Road, Karachi. • 
Raparia, Tara Chand, b.a., Business Manager, c/o 
Messrs. Bansidhar Sumerchand & Co., Belangunj,Agra,U.P. 
Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R.M.H.E. School, P.Q. 
Baidyabati. 

Ray, Hem Chandra, m.a., ph.d. (London). p. 39A ? 
Manicktollah Spur, Calcutta. 

Ray, Jagadisnatf, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 

Dinajpore. , 

♦Ray, Sir Profulla Chandra, kt., c.i.®., d.so., f.a.s.b. 
University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Reinhart, Werner, Merchant, c/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
Rychenberg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

Reneman , Nioo. 52/1 , Bally gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Richards, F. J., i.c.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 
Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, Excise Sub- Inspector. Mohalla 
Sanechri, Near Muejid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 
Roerich, George Nicholas, m.a., m.r.a.s.. Orientalist. 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. (Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab). 

Roerich, Nicholas, Professor, Honorary President , Master 
Institute of United Arts , New York , U.S.A . , Artist - 
Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 
Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter . The Tyroorn Tea Co., Ld., 
Kharikatia, Assam. 

Rose, G. F., Director , Messrs. Andrew Yule & Go., Ltd. 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

♦Ross, Sir Edward Denison, kt., c.i.e., ph.d., f.a.s.b., 
Director , School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 2. 

Roy, The Hon’blk Mr. Justice A. K., Barrister-at-Law , 
Judge , High Court. 3, Upper Wood Street, P.O. Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kumar Kamalranjan, b.a.. Zemindar. Kashim- 
bazar Post, Dt. Murshidabad. 

Roy, Suhrid Kumar, b.so., fh.d., f.g.s., Professor of 
Geology , Indian School of Mines. Dhanbad. 
Roy-Ghowdhury, Brajendra Kishore, Zemindar. 

(53, Sukea Street, Calcutta.) Gauripur, Mymen«ingh. 
Ruthnaswamy, M., m.a., Barrister-at-Law , Principal , 
Law College. Esplanade, Madras. 


N *Saha, Megh Nad, d.so., f.r.s., f.a.s,b,, Professor of 
Physics , University of Allahabad. Katra, Allahabad. 

N Sahaya, Shyamnandan, «b.a., * Agent, New India 

Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay , and Agent, The 

National * Banking and Loan Co., Ltd., Calcutta. Bank 
| Road, Patna. 

N 1 *Sahni, B., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), d.so., f.gs., f.a.s.b., 
j Professor of Botany. The University, Lucknow. 

R j Sanyal, Srish Chandra, Astronomer. 25, Rani Branch 
Road, P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta. . 

R Sarkar, C. K., o.k., Engineer and Architect . 10, Hastings 

Street, Calcutta. 
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5-3-13 
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6-2-18 
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4-11-29 

F 

5-9-12 

R 

3-4-18 

N 

7-5-28 j 

F 


Sarvadhikary, Sir Devaprasad, kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., 

* C.B.E., M-A., B.L., F.C.U., LL.D, (ABERDEEN), LL.D. 

(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratnakar, Jnana- 
sindhu. 20, Suri Lane, Entally, Calcutta. 

Sastri, D. S. Balasubramaniya, Bhashachatushtaya Pan - 
dita ( Passed Nyaya Mimansci Siromoni Glass in 1913), 
Telugu Pandit , Borstal School , Tanjore. Borstal Teachers’ 
Lines, Tanjore. 

Sen, Benoy Chandra, m.a., Professor of History , City 
College. * Rupeswar’, Diamond Harbour Road, Behala. 
Sen, H. K., m.a., d.sc. (London), d.i.c.. Professor of 
, Chemistry , University College of Science. 92, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Sen, Lakshman, H.H. Raja of Sublet. Suket State, 
Punjab. 

Sen-Gupta, Nares Chandra, m.a.,,d.l., Advocate, High 
Court . 36, Girish Mukherjee Road, Bhawanipore, Cal- 

cutta. 

Senior-White, Ronald, f.e.s., f.r.s.t.m. & h., Malariolo- 
gist. B.N. Ry. House, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a.s., m.s.a., f.r.s.a., Exami- 
ner in Classical Armenian to the Calcutta University. 9, 
Marsden Street, Upper Flat, Calcutta. 

♦Sewell, Robert Beresford Seymour, m.a., sc.d. (Can- 
tab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., LT.-COL., 
i.m.s., Late Director , Zoological Survey of India. England. 
Sharif, Mohammad, d.sc., f.r.m.s., f.l.s., Lecturer in 
Zoology. Muslim Uni versity, Aligarh. 

Sharma, Sri Ram, m.a., m,r.a.s., m.a.o.s., Professor of 
History. D.A.V. College, Lahore. 

Shebbeare, E. O., Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 
Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.o.s. Sitapur, U.P. 
Shortt, H. E., lt.-col., i.m.s. Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauli, Punjab. 

Shukla, Jagannath Prasad. Trans Gomti Outrarn Road, 
near Badshahnagar, Railway Station, Lucknow. 
Shumsher Jung Bahadur Ran a, Sir Kaiser, k.b.e., 

SUPRADIPTA MANYAVARA, LIEUT. -GENERAL, Nepale8e 

Army. Kaiser Mahal, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Shyam Lai, L vla , m. a., ll.b. Nawabganj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
Sidiq, Syed MohammatvShifa-ul-Mulk, Unani Physician. 

11, Harin Bari 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

Siddiqi, Mohammad Zubayr, Sir Asulosh Professor of 
Islamic Culture , Calcutta University. P.274, Bright 
Street, Park Circus, Calcutta. 

♦Simonsen, John Lionel, d.sc., f.i.c., f.a.s.b. Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor, North Wales. 

Singh, Manyabara Badakaji Marichi Man, o.i.e. 38, 
Khiciiapokhuri, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Singh, Jaipal, m.a. ( Modem Greats ), St. John's College , 
Oxford University. Achimotp, College, Accra, West 
Africa. 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. (Azimganj, Murshidabad. ) 

116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Sinha, Bhufendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur, b.a. 
Nashipui; Rajbati, Nashipur. 

Sinha, Lord, of Raipur. Queen Anne Mansions, St. 
James Park, London. 
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t 

6-6-27 

N 

Sinha, Sheonandan Prasad, m.b.. Assistant Surgeon . 
Chatra, Dt. Hazaribagh. * 

6-2-28 

R 

Sinha, Suhrid Chandra, Kumar, m.sc. 15/1/1, Rama- 
kanto Bose Street, Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

4-1-26 

N 

Sinton, J. A., o.b.e., lt.-col., i.m.s., v.g.. Officer An-Gharge, 
Malaria Bureau. Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

6-7-16 

L 

Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Beliaghatta Main 
Road, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 j 

R 

Sircar, Sir Nhipendra Nath, kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister - 
at-Law, Advocate-General , Bengal. 36/1, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

5-3-24 j 

R ! 

Sircar, Sir Nil Ratan, kt., m.a , m.d., • Physician . 7, 

Short Street, Calcutta. 

7-11-32 ! 

N | 

Sitling, G. T. The Ong Press, Kalimpong, D.H. Ry. 

2-6-20 

A j 

Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director , Messrs. Jessop & 
Co., Ltd. 93, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 

R 

t 

Snaith, John Frank, Managing Director , Messrs. HamiU 
ton & Co. 8, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


2-8-26 N |#Sohoni, Vishvanath Vishnu, b.a., b.sc., Meteorologist. 
I Meteorological Office. Poona 5. 

5- 8-29 R I Sommerfeld, Alfred, Merchant . 5, Ballygunge Park, 

Calcutta. 

7-3-27 R Stagg, M,, lt.-ool., r.e., o.b.e.. Master , H.M.'s Mint. 
47, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

7-3-23 F | Stamp, L. Dudley, b.a., d.sc. University of London, 
j London Schojl of Economics, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 

4-1-26 N ! Stapleton, Grace (Miss), m.d., b.s. (London). Govern- 
ment Caste and Gosha Hospital, Triplicane, Madras. 
28-9-04 L | *Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a., b.sc., i.e.s., f.a.s.b., 
j Late Director of Public Instruction, Bengal . St. Brelade, 
Jersey, C.l, England. 

5-11 28 N | Statham, R. M., c.i.k., b.a., i.e.s.. Director of Public 
l Instruction , Travancore. Trivandrum, Travancore. 

6- 5-25 R Staub, Max, Consul for Switzerland. 100, Clive Street, 

i Calcutta. 

1- 8-23 A | Stow, Sir Alexander Montagu, k.o.i.e., o.b.e., m.a. 

, (Cantab.), i.c.s., Late Chief Commissioner. Delhi. 

1-11-22 R Strickland -Anderson (Mrs.). 1, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

2- 6-20 R i Suhrawardy, Hassan, lt.-ool., o.b.e., m.d., f.r.c.s.i., 

i d.p.h.. Chief Medical Officer , E.B. By., Vice-Chancellor , 
Calcutta University. 3, Suhrawardy Avenue, Park Circus, 
Calcutta. 

4-4-27 R Suhrawardy, Sir Z. R. Z. f kt., Late Judge , High Court. 
61, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

3- 3-20 N Sundararaj, Bunguru, m.a., fh.d.. Director of Fisheries . 

Chepauk, Madras. , 

7-11-32 L Suvarna, Shumskr Jung Bahadur Rana, Major-General 
in the Nepalese Army. Singha Efarbar, Kathmandu, 
Nepal. 

7- 4-30 N Swami, ViT>ya Nand. Jasdan State, Kathiawad. 

6-4-98 R "Tagore, Sir Pradyot Coomar, kt., maharaja bahadur, 
‘Emerald Bower’, 56, Barrackpore Trunk Road, 24- 
| Pergs. 

7-11-27 R j Tarkatirtha, Bimalananda, Kaviraj, Punditbhusan, Bya- 
karnnatirtha. 90/3, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, Bareilly, U.P. 


31-8-93 L 
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j ( Thakur, Amareswar, m.a., ph.t>., Lecturer , Calcutta 
University , Hon. Secretary , Sanskrit Publication Department, 
Metropolitan Printing and Publishing House. 56, Dhurrum- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. 

Thomas, H. W., f.c.s., m.p.s., Senior Partner and Chair - 
| wan o/ the Managing Directors , Messrs. Smith Stanistreet 
do Co. Stanistreet House, 18, Convent Road, Entally, 

| Calcutta. 

i •Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f^.s., m.inst.m.m., 
j f. a.s.b, ‘The Laurels’, Glebe Roaid, Cambridge, 

! England. 

I Travers, Sir Walter Lancelot, kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., m.l.c., 

I Tea Planter , Baradighi Tea Estate. Baradighi P.O. , 
i B.D.R., Jalpaiguri. 

Tucci, Guiseppe, ph.d., Late Professor of Religions and 
Philosophy of India and the Far East * University of Rome ; 
Professor of Chinese, University of Naples. Naples, 
Italy. 

I Tyson, John Dawson, m.a. (Oxon), i.c.s.,« j.p.. Private 
Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal. Government 
House, Calcutta. 


F Urchs, Oswald, m.d. c/o Messrs. Havero Trading Co., 
Ld. Post Box 642, Bombay. 

R Urquhart, Rev. W. S., m.a., d.d., d.litt., Principal , 
Scottish Church College , and Late Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. 3 & 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 


N Vance, R. L. ( m.b., major, Indian Medical Service. 
Office of the Chief Medical Officer, Western India States 
Agency, Rajkot, Kathiawar. . 

F Vere-Hodge, Mrs. E. H., Author. The Causey, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey, England. 

R * Vidyabhusana, Amijlya Charan. 28A, Telepara Lane, 
Calcutta. 

R | Visser, Ph. C., Consul-General for the Netherlands. E-l, 
Clive Buildings, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

L •Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.d., f. a.s.b. Noordeindsplein, 
4a, Lieden, Holland. 

L , Vost, William, lt.-col., i.m.s. Leicester Lodge, 1, 
Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex, England. 


ft Wadia, D. N., m.a., b.sc. , f.r.g.s., f.g.s.. Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

N ! Waight, Harry George, b.a. (Oxon and Lond.), 

I f.r.g.s., i c.s., District and Sessions Judfie. Burdwan. 

N | Wats, R. C., Captain, m.d., d.p.h., d.t.m., i.m.s. Mhow, 
j Indore, C.I. 

A Watson*, Sir ‘Alfred Henry, kt.. Late Editor , The 
‘Statesman,* Calcutta. England. 

R j Wauchope, R. S., o.b.e., a.i.c.#., f.r.a.i., major, i.a., 
8, Park Chambers, 93, Park Street, Calcutta. , 


R Westcott, Foss, Most Reverend, d.d. (Cantab.), 
honorary d.d. (Oxon.), Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India , Burma , and Ceylon. Bishop’s House, 
51, Chowrmghee, Calcutta. 

L *Whitehead, Richard Bertram, f. a.s.b., i. c.s. (retd.). 30, 
Millington Road, Cambridge, England. 
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6-5-29 R Williams, Henry French Fulford, m.a*, Clare Col- 
lege (Camb.), Chaplain of Barraskpore . Barrackpore. 

6- 2-28 F Williams, T. Taliesin, m.a., b.so. 2, Orchard, Welwyn 

Garden City, Herts., England. ** « 

7- 3-06 , L *Woolner, Alfred Cooper, c.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.r., Vice - 

Chancellory Punjab University. 53, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 
1-4-08 R Wordsworth, William Christopher, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd.), 

! c/o The ‘Statesman’, Chowringhee Square, Calcutta. 

7-3-27 N Wright, Frederic Maitland, Broker . Post Box No. 
72, oombay. 

5-2-19 | N Vazdani, Ghulam, m.a. Epigraphist to the Government of 
India for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions , Hyderabad . 
Archaeological Survey, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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1884. 

Nov. 5. Middlemiss, C. S. 

1887. 

Aug. 25. Criper, W. R. 

1888. 

June 6. Pqnnell, A. P. 

1889. 

Mar. 6. La Touche, T. H. D. 

1890. 

5 Mar. 5. Ray, Sir Prafulla C. 
1892. 

Jan. 11. Maclagan, Sir Edward 
D. 

Feb. 1. Bodding, P. 0- 

1893. 

Aug. 31. Tate, G. Passman 

1894. 

Sept. 27. Vost, W. 

1895. 

10 Mar. 6. Bose, Sir Jagadis C. 

July 3. Beatson-Bell, Sir 

Nicholas D. 

Sept. 19. De, K. C. 

1896. 

Jan. 8. Burn, Sir Richard 

1897. 

Dec. 1. Seth, M. J. 

1898. 

15 Jan. 5. Dods, W. K. 

April 6. Tagore, Sir Pradyot C. 
May 4. Mookerjee, Sir R. N. 

1900. 

Dec. 5. Grieve, J. W. A, 

1901. 

Mar. 6. Khan, H. R. 

20 „ „ Vogel, J.P. 

June 5. Mann, H. H. 

Dec. 4. Ross, Sir <-Ed ward D. 

1902. 

Feb. 5. Shyam Lai. 

July 2. Doxey, F. 

1904. 

25 June 1. Pilgrim, G. E. 

„ „ Tipper, G. H. 
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The Legatum Wamerianum (Oriental Department), University 
of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. 

The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras S. 

The Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

The Ohtani University Library, Kyoto, Japan. 

The Annamalai University Library, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 
baram, S. India. 

» • 


ORDINARY FELLOWS 


Date of 
Election. 

2-2-10 T. H. D. La Touche, b.a., f.g.s. 

2-2-10 Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, kt., o.i.e., m.a., d.sc. 

( clxii ) 




Honorary Fellows, 
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Dateoi 

Election- 

2 - 2-10 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

5-2-13 

5- 2-13 

3- 2-15 
2-2-16 
2-2-16 
7-2-17 

6- 2-18 
6-2-18 
5-2-19 
5-2-19 
5-2-19 

5- 2-19 

1 

2 - 2-21 ' 

1- 2-22 I 
1 - 2-22 ! 

4- 2-25 j 
4-2-26 
4-2-25 
1-2-26 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 

6- 2-28 
6-2-28 I 
6-2-28 
4-2-29 
4-2-29 
4-2-29 
3-2 30 
3-2-30 
3-2-30 
3-2-30 
3-2-30 

2- 2-31 
2-2-31 
2-2-31 | 
1-2-32 I 


l)ate oi 
Election 

5-2^96 

2-3-04 


Sir E. D. Ross, kt., o.i.e., ph.d. 

Sir J. C. Bose, kt., o.s.i., o.i.e., m.a., d.sc., f.r.s. « 

P. J. Briihl, i.s.o., f.g.s., ph.d., f.c.s. ' 

Sir Samuel R. Christophers, kt., o.i.e., o.b.e., i.m.s,, f.r.s. 

C. S. Middlemiss, c.i.e., b.a., f.c.s., f.r.s. 

J. Ph. Vogel, PH.D., LITT.D. 

S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.sc., f.r.s. 

G. H. Tipper, m. a., f.g.s., m.inst.m.m. 

Sir Riohard Bum, kt., o.s.i., i.o.s. 

L. L. Fermpr, o.b.e., a.r.s.m., d.so., f.g.s., m.inst.m.m. 

F. H. Gravely, d.sc. 

J. L. Simonsen, d.sc., f.t.c. 

D. MeCay, m.d., m.r.c.p., i.m.s. 

J. Coggin Brown, o.b.e., m.i.m.e., f.g.s. 

W. A. K. Christie, B.sc., ph.d., m.inst.m.m. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, m.a., ph.d. 

R. B. Seymour Sewell, c.i.e., m.a., sc.d., m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., f.l.s., 
f.z.s. I.M.S. 

U. N. Brahmachari, m.a., ph.d., m.d. 

Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, kt., m.a., d.sc., sc.d., f.g.s. 

Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a. 

M. Hidayat Hosain, ph.d. 

| Guy E. Pilgrim, d.sc., f.g.s. 

Sir 0. V. Raman, kt., m.a., d.sc., ph.d., ll.d., f.r.s. 
j P. O. Bodding, M.a. 

! R. Knowles, b.a., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., i.m.s. 

Johan van Manen, c.i.e. 

B. Sahni, D.sc. 

A. C. Woolner, c.i.e., m.a. 

H. E. Stapleton, m.a., b.sc., i.e.s. 
j B. Prashad, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s. e. 

C. A. Bentley, c.i.e., m.b,, d.p.h., d.t.m. & h. 

A. Howard, c.i.e., m.a. 

J. H. Hutton, c.i.e., m.a., d.sc., i.c.s. 

Sir Edward D. Maclagan, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

H. W. Acton, c.i.e., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., i.m.s. 

G. de P. Cotter, b.a., sc.d., m.inst.m.m., f.g.s. 

S. L. Hora, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e. 

J. P. Mills, I.C.S., M.A., J-P. 

Meghnad Saha, d.sc., f.r.s. 

i S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., ph.d., f.r.hist.s. 

I R. N. Chopra, m.a.. m.b., i.m.s. 
i R. B. Whitehead, i.c.s. {retired). 

J. Bacot. 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


HONORARY FELLOWS • 


j o 

Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.c.i.e., o.m., ph,d., d.litt., 
ll.d., f.b.a., I.o.s. { retired ). Rathfarnham, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 
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Date of 
Election. 

6-9-11 Alfred William Aloook, o.i.e., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s. Heath- 
Minds, Belvedere, Kent, England. ' 

6-9-11 Kamakhyanath Tarkavagisa, Mahamahopadhyaya. 111/4, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

5-8-15 Sir Joseph John Thomson, kt., o.m., m.a., so.d., d.so., ll.d., 
ph.d., f.r.s. Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

6- 12-16 G. A. Boulenger, f.r.s., ll.d. Jardin Botanique du L’Etat, 

Brussels. 

2-5-17 Herbert Allen Giles, m.a., ll.d., d.litt., Professor. 10, 
Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge, England. < 

4-2-20 Sylvain Levi, d.litt. College de France, rue Guy-de-la-Brosse 
9, # Paris, V«. 

4-2-20 Sir Aurel Stein, k.o.i.e., ph.d., d.litt., d.so., d.o.l., f.b.a. 

c/o The Librarian, School of Geography, Mansfield Road, 
Oxford. 

10 4-2-20 ,A. Fo ocher, d.litt. Boulevard Raspail 286, Paris, XVIe. 

4-2-20 Sir Arthur Keith, m.d., f.r.o.s., ll.d., f.r.s. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
4-2-20 R. D. Oldham, f.r.s., f.g.s., f.r.o.s. 1 , Broomfield Road, 
Kew, Surrey, England. fi 

4-2-20 Sir David Prain, kt., o.m.g., c.i.e., m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s.e., 
f.l.s., f.r.s., f.z.s., m.r.i.a. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
Surrey, England. 

4-2-20 Sir Joseph Larmor, kt., m.p., m.a., d.so., ll.d., d.o.l., f.r.s., 
f.r.a.s, St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 

15 4-2-20 Sir James Frazer, kt., d.o.l., ll.d., litt.d. Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

4-2-20 J. Takakusu. Imperial University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 
2-3-21 F. W. Thomas, o.i.e., m.a., ph .t>.> Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford . 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford, England. 

7- 6-22 Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., d.so., f.r.s. Imperial 

College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 

7-6-22 Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., o.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.s., 
i.m.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

20 7-1-25 Sten Konow. Ethnographisk Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

7-3*27 The Rt. Hon’ble The Earl of Lytton, p.c., g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e. 
Knebworth, Herts, England. 

4- 7-27 C. Snouck Hurgronje. Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

5-12-27 Lt.-Ool. Sir T. Wolseley Haig, k.o.i.e., c.s.i., c.b.e., m.a., 

o.m.g. 34, Gledstanes Road, West Kensington, London, W. 14. 
2-12-29 Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o. 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 

25 2-12-29 Dr. Charles J. H. Nioolle, Director. Pasteur Institute, Tunis. 

5- 5-30 Dr. R. Robinson, d.so., f.r.s. Department of Chemistry, Uni- 

versity of London, University College, Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 

5-5-30 Dr. H. Jaoobi. 59, Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, Germany. 

2-3-31 Shams-ul c Ulem4 Sir J. J. Modi, kt.,211, Pilot Bunder Road, 
Colaba, Bombay. 



CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

Loss of Members during 1932. 
B v Retirement. 


Ordinary Members. 

1. S. N. Sur. (1926.) 

2. T. J. Fitzgerald. (1927.) 

3. Kisor Ghosh. (1927.) 

4. Rev. L. E. Browne. (1924.) 

6. Raja Prithwipal Singh. (1909.) 

6. Kiran Chandra Dutt. (1926.) 

7. Charu Chandra Boso. (1918.) 

8. Mrs. F. Campbell Forrester. (1929.) 

9. T. B. Brahmachari. (1926.) 

10. W. C. Banerji. (1926.) 

11. S. N. Bal. (1919.) 

12. A. Siddiqi. (1924.) 

13. M. Hurlimann. (1927.) 

14. A. C. Ukil. (1926.) 

15. R. M. Tagore. (1928.) 

16. A. N. Chowdhi ry. (1928.) 

17. H. N. Mukherji.. (1927.) 

18. Sir J. P. Thompson. (1909.) 

19. H. S. Rao. (1924.) 

20. P. C. Sen. (1929.) 

21. H. C. Ray-Chaudhuri. (1920.) 

22. R. A. Melhuish. (1928.) - 

23. Rev. B. M. Maynard. (1929.) 

24. M. T. Titus. (1929.) 

26. D. P. Goil. (1929.) 

26. A. S. M. L. Rahman. (1928.) 

27. S. N. Mallik. (1928.) 

28. C. E. van Aken. (1929.) 

29. WW. Winfield. (1926.) 

30. S B. Setna. (1926.) 

31. G. Matthai. (1919.) 

32. A. P. Boral. (1929.) 

33. Mrs. R. J. D. Ward. (1927.) 

34. K. K. Mitter. (1926.) 

35. B. M. Das. (1924.) 

36. B. B. Biahmachari. (1926.) 

37. Subodh Mitra. (1928 ) 

38. M. Vinayek Rao. (1926.) 

39. V. T. Korke. (1923.) 

40. Kedar Nath Das. (1928.) 

41. Muralidhar Eanerji. (1905.) 

42. MMe. Edith de Gasparin. (1929.) 

43. P. G. Bridge. (1927.) 

44. J. C. Ghosh. (1927.) 

45. W. A. K. Fraser. (1931.) 

46. Vishwanath Singh. (1894.) 

47. S. C. Mahalanobis. (1906.) 

48. J. Chaudhuri. (1925.) 

( clxv ) 
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By Death. 

Ordinary Members . 

1. Kumar Krishna Dutt. (1920.) 

2. Geo. B. McNair. (1930.) 

S. R. Douglas. (1930.) (Assasinated.) 

4. J. D. Ratnakar. (1918.) 

5. Vepin Chandra Rai. (1880.) 


Honorary Fellow . 

1. Dr. W. Caland. (1930.) 


Under Rule 38. 

1. Kalidas Bhanot. (1923.) 

2. Ram Chandra Kapur. (1929.) 

3. A. Subba Rao. (1926.) 

4. Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman. (1924.) 

5. D. N. Gupta. (1926.) 

6. Pt. Hargopal. (1928.) 

7. S. C. Mookerjee. (1926.) 

8. V. Narayanaswami. (1926.) 

9. Bhabendra Chandra Ray. (1924.) 

10. Sir A. A. Suhrawardy. (1907.) 

11. B. B. Banerji. (1929.) 

12. B. M. Barua. (1921.) 

13. J. L. Bhatnagar. (1925.) 

14. T. L. Bomford. (1912.) 

15. R. K. Chaube. (1928.) 

16. P. N. Deb. (1929.) 

17. G. L. Hawes. (1928.) 

18. M. H. Mehta. (1928.) 

19. G. N. Mukherji. (1908.) 

20. G. P. Pillai. (1929.) 

21. Joggeswar Srimani. (1929.) 


Under Rule 40. 

1. I. A. Mohammed. (1925.) 

2. L. P. E. Pugh. (1926.) 

3. Sir Basil Blackett. (1922.) 

4. Baron L. Plessen. (1928.) 
i. E. B. Shaw. (1928.) 

6. F. L. Evans. (1928.) 

7. H. P. Moller. (1923.) 

8. G. M. Fullerton. (1928.) 



MEDALLISTS. J 

ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri. 

1896 Jnap Saran Chakravarti. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 
lord f Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

( Suren dra Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar. 
iqn ( Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

} Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

/ Rasik Lai Datta. 

1Q .„ S Saradakanta Ganguly. 

Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

( Nilratan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta. 

1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 

1922 Abani Blmsan Datta. 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin. 

1926 Bidhu Bhusan Ray. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 

1931 T. C. N. Singh. 

1932 P. N. Das-Gupta. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green. 

1903 Sir Ronald Ross, kt., k.o.b., c.i.e., k.c.m.g., M.R.O.S., 

F.R.C.S., D.P.H., LL.D., D.SC., M.D., F.R.S. 

1905 D. D. Cunningham, c.i.e., f.r.s. 

1907 A. W. Alcock, c.i.e., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s. 

1909 Sir David Prain, kt., c.i.e., c.m.g., m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s.e., 

F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.R.I.A., F.R.S. 

1911 Carl Diener. 

1913 William Glen Liston, c.i.e., m.d., d.p.h. 

1915 J. S. Gamble, c.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 H. H. Godwin- Austen, f.r.s., f.z.s., f.r.g.s. 

1919 N. Annandale, c.i.e., d.sc., c.m.z.s., f.l.s., f.r.s., f.a.s.b. 
1921 Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., c.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.c.s., 
f.r.s. 

1923 Sir Samuel Christophers, c.i.e., o.b.e., f.r.s., f.a.s.b., m.b., 
lt.-col.,*i.m.s. 

,1925 J. Stephenson, c.i.e., b.sc., m.b., ch.b., f.r.c.s., f.r,s.e., 
i.m.s. 

1927 S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

1929 Albert Howard, c.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.b. 

1931 R. B. Seymour Sewell, c.i.e., • m.a., so.d. (Cantab.), 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.Z.S. , F.L.S., F.A.S.B., I/T.-COL., I.M.S. 

( clxvii ) 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES MEMORIAL MFDAL. 

Recipients. 

Sir MalcolmtiWatson, kt., ll.d. (hon.), m.d., o.m., d.p.h. 
Sir George A. Grierson, k.c.i.e., o.m., ph.d., d.litt., 
f.b.a., Hon. f.a.s.b., i.c.s. { retired ). 

Dr. Felix H. D’Herelle. 

Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1927 Fritz Sarasin. 

1930 Dr. Charles Gabriel Seligman, m.d., f.r.c p.» f.r.s. 


1927 

1928 

1930 

1932 


JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1929 Max Weber. 

1932 Dr. Ernst J. O. Hartert, fh.d. 


PAUL JOHANNES BROHL MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 


1931 Rev. Ethelbert Blatter, 8.J. 



PROCEEDING^ OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1932. 


JANUARY, 1932. 

No Meeting . 


FEBRUARY, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 


Present. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 0. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Insch, Mr. James 
Jenkins, Dr. W. A. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Ray, Dr. Hem Chandra 
Ray-Chaudhuri, Dr. H. C. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary announced that the presentations of 
books, etc., received during the last month would be exhibited 
at the next Monthly Meeting. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(1) Holme , James William , M.A., Principal, La Martiniere, 11, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta. 

Prbposer : J. M. Bottomley. 

Seconder : A. M. Heron. 

(2) Khan , G. Ahmed, Census Commissioner, Bogumpet P.O., 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Proposer : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 


Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 
Bhose, Mr. J. C. 
Bottomley, Mr. J. M. 
Brown. Mr. Percy 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chopra, Lt.-Col. R. N. 


( clxix ) 
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(3) Visser , Ph. C., Consul-General for the Netherlands, 7, Alipore 
Park Road, West, Calcutta. 

Proposer ^Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan Manen. 

(4) Clendenin, David Lawrence , B.A. (Yale, 1928), 32, East 64 Street, 
^ew YoVk City, U.S.A. (St. Paul's College, 33/1, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta. ) 

Proposer : P. G. Bridge. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


The General Secretary reported the loss r of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

K. S. Kolah (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

H. H. Haines (An Ordinary Member, 1907, Fellow, 1915). 

E. S. Feegrade (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

H. Cooper (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

A. D. Derviche- Jones (An Ordinary Member, 19.28). 

J. P. F. Quirke (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

Alexander Jardine (An’ Ordinary Member, 1928). 

B. Shaha (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

J. M. Ray (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

N. N. Mukherjee (An Ordinary Membor, 1924). 

A. L. Collet (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

B. B. Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

E. J. Bradshaw (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

K. Ramunm Menon (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

The Hon’ble S. K. Sinha (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

W. L. Harnett (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

C. S. Fox (resignation since withdrawn). 


In accordance with Buie 38, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following members, who 
had, since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended 
as defaulters within the Society's building, had now been re- 
moved as defaulters from the Society’s registers for non-payment 
of dues : — 


Kalidas Bhanot. 

Ram Chandra Kapur. 

A. Subba Rao. 

Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman. 

D. N. Gupta. 


Pt. Hargopal. 

S. C. Mookerjee. 

V. Narayanaswami. 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray. 
Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy. 


In 'accordance with Rule 2 (c), the General Secretary 
announced that the Council recommends for re-election for a 
further term of five years the following gentlemen as Associate 
Members of the Society : — 

Rev. Fr. Pierre Johanm (Sanskritist). 

MM. Anantakrishna Sastry (Sanskritist). 

Mr. N. N. Vasu (Sanskritist). 


The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the 
recommendation had been made. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Members and declared all candidates 
duly elected. 
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The President announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held on Monday, the 8tb 
February, at 5-30 p.m. 

Speaker : Lt.-Co’l. R Knowles, I.M.S.' 

Subject : The Casualities of the Great War. 


MARCH, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. ' 


Present. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law, President, in the Chair. 

Members : 


Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Bhattacharya. Mr. Bisveswar 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chatter ji, Mr. M. M. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

De, Lt.-Col. J. C. 

Deb, Mr. H. K. 


Fawcus, Mr. L. R. 
Fermor, Dr. L. L. 
Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-six pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(5) Hughes , Arthur , B.A. (Manchester), Indian Civil Service, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Malda, Bengal. 

Proposer : Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


(6) Chakraborty , Khirode Behan , Engineer and Manufacturer, 7, 
Hindusthan Park, Rash Behari Avenue (Ballygunge Avenue), Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : S. N. Bal. 

(7) Ghose , Anu , Mine Owner and Geologist, 19, Dum Dum Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer : L. L. Fermor. 

Seconder : Johan ve^i Manen. 

(8^ Darbari , M. D., Chartered Accountant, 100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

The General Secretary reported the death of : — 

Kumar Krishna Dutt (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 
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The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

S. N. Sur«(An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

T. J. Fitzgerald (An Ordinary Member, 1927)^ 

Kisor Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

Rev.'L. E. Browne (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

Raja Prithwipal Singh (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

Kiran Chandra Dutt (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

Charu Chandra Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1918). 

The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for 1932-33 to be as 
follows : — 


Finance Committee : 

President. ) 

Treasurer. > Ex-officio. 

General Secretary. ) 

Mr. J. C. Mitra. 

Library Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Philological \ 

Jt. Philological 

Biological 1 Secretaries. 

Physical Science / 
Anthropological 
Medical 

Library ) 

Publication Committee : 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Philological ' 

Jt. Philological 
Biological 

Physical Science /Secretaries. 
Anthropological [ 

Medical J 

Library J 


Secretaries. (Ex-officio. 


Ex-officio. 


In accordance with Rule 48 (a), the General Secretary 
reported that the Council had adopted the following regulations 
regarding the award of the 4 Paul Johannes Briihl Memorial 
Medal ’. 

« V 

The Medal shall be awarded every three years at the 
Ordinary Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
February. 

The Medal shall be bestowed on a person who, in the 
opinion of the Council, has made conspicuously important 
contributions to the knowledge of Asiatic Botany. 

The Council shall, at a meeting preceding the Ordinary 
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Monthly Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board 
consisting of not less than three members. 

The Advisory Board shall be termed * The Raul Johannes 
Briihl Memorial Meclal Adv isory Board ’ *and shall include the 
Biological Secretary. The Board shall appoint a Chairman 
from amongst its members who shall have a casting vote (in 
addition to his own vote) in the event of the number of votes 
being equally divided. 

The General Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory 
Board on the first convenient date subsequent to the first 
Monday of December, at the same time requesting Members to 
bring with them to the meeting detailed statements of the work 
or attainments of such candidates as they may wish to propose. 
The General Secretary shall also place before the Board for con- 
sideration detailed statements of the work or attainments of 
any other candidate submitted by any Fellow of the Society. 
The Board, shall make such arrangements as may be necessary 
for the selection of a name to be submitted to the Council 
at its December meeting. 

Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regulations 
it shall be within the competence of the Board to abstain from 
the selection of any name to be submitted for the year and to 
report accordingly to the Council, in which case, provided the 
Council concurs, the aw r ard for the year shall lapse. 

In accordance with Rule 2 (c), the President called for a 
ballot for the re-election as Associate Members for a further 
period of five years of the following : — 

Rev. Fr. Pierre Johanns, S.J., 

MM. Ananta Krishna Sastry, 

Rai Sahib N. N. Vasu, 

proposed for re-election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The following paper was read : — 

]. JDk. M. Z. Siddiqi. — The Science of Medicine under the Abbasides. 

The following communication was made : — 

1. Johan van Manen. — The Derivation and Meaning of the Name 
Kangchendzonga . 

The President announced the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members, and tlje re-election of Associate 
members and declared all candidates duly elected. 

The President announced that a General Lecture had been 
arranged for to be held on Wednesday, the 16th March, 1932, 
at 6 p.m. 

Lecturer : Mr. Ph. C. Visser, Consul-General for the Nether- 
lands at Calcutta. 

Subject : To the unknown Karakorum Mountains. 
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The President invited the members to communicate to the 
General Secretary the names and addresses of non-members to 
whom they fished invitations to be issued for the lecture. 

APRIL, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 

C. W. Gurner, Esq., I.C.S., Philological Secretary, in tho 
Chair. 

Members : 

Bhattacharya, Mr. U. C 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 
Darbari, Mr. M. D. 

Deb, Kumar H. K. 

Ezra, Sir David 

Visitors : 

David, Mrs. E. Ezra, Mr. Ellis 

Sackloth, Mr. R. P. 

The minutes of the last meeting w r ere read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of ten presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

Mrs. F. Campbell Forrester (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

I. B. # Brahmachari (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

W. C. Banerjee (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

S. N. Bal (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

A. Siddiqi (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

Martin Hurliman (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

A. C. Ukil (An Ordinary t Member, 1927). 

R. M. Tagore (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

A. N. Chowdhury (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

H. N. Mukherjee (An Ordinary Member, 1 9 ) . 

Sir John Thompson (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

The following papers were read : — 

I. Habit Krishna , Deb. — The Hindu Calendar and the earlier 
Siddhantas. 

2. M. C. Cherian, — South Indian Acarina. 


Fermor, Dr. L. L. 
Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 
Insch. Mr. James 
Manexl, Mr. Johan van 
Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Wadia, Mr. D. JSl. 
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The following communication was made : — 

1. M. Mahfuz-ul-Haq. — A note on a new Manuscript of the Ruba'i- 
ydt of Umar-i-Khayydm , dated A.H . 826 (A.D. 1423). 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : — 

1. Johan van Manen. — A set cf Tibetan Banner & depicting 'thr 
sixteen Sthaviras. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held during the moidh, of 
which notice w$uld be issued in due course. 

Lecturer : Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 

Subject : Treatment of Kala-Azar with ’intramuscular 
Injection of Sodium Sulphomethyl Stibanilate. 

MAY, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A., Member of Council, in 
the Chair. 


Members : 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Bn cot, M. J. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chopra, Dr. B. N. 
Deb, Kumar H. K. 


Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Manon, Mr. Johan \an 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Pruthi, Dr. H. S. 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 


Visitors : 

Bhaduri, Mr. J. Das, Mr. K. N. 

Mukerji, Mr. D. D. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fourteen presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had beeq placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(9) Thakur , Amareswar , M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
Hon. Secretary, Sanskrit Publication Department, Metropolitan Printing 
and Publishing House, 56, Dharamtala Street,. Calcutta. 

Proposer : Chintaharan Chakravarti. 

Seconder : Ekendranath Ghosh. 
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(10) Muhamriiad,, Mirza , Khan Bahadur , C.I.E., Lli.B., M.R.A.S., 
Advocate, Strand Road, Basrah. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder *'M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

# 

The General Secretary reported the death of : — 

Prof. Dr. W. Caland (An Honorary Fellow, 1930). 

The General Secretary gave a short life sketch of Dr. Caland, 
detailing his chief publications and his relationship with the 
Society. fi 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

H. Srinivasa Rao (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

P. C. Sen (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

H. C. Ray-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

R. A. Melhuish (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

The General Secretary addressed on behalf of the Society, 
a few words of cordial welcome to M. J. Bacot of Paris, a 
Fellow of the Society, and a Life-Member, who was present at 
the meeting. 

The following paper was read : — 

I. A. C. Sen. — Whe Genitalia of the Common Indian Cockroach 
(Periplaneta americana Linn.). 

The following communication was made : — 

1. Baini Pkashad. — Preparation of Museum Exhibits with particular 
reference to the newly opened l hall of south Asiatic Mammals in the New 
York Museum of Natural History. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared both the candidates 
duly elected. 


JUNE, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ^as held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 


Bhattacharya, Mr. B. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. U. C. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chakraborti, Mr. K. B. 
Chatter ji, Dr. S. K. 


Deb, Kumar H. K. 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Insch, Mr. James 
Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
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Visitors : 

Bogdanov, Mr. L. Mukerji, Mr. D. D. 

Viseiere, M. 

The minutes of the Jast meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen pre-* 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as 
an Ordinary Member : — 

(11) V ere- Hodge, Mrs. E. H . Author, The Causey, Cranleigh, Surrey,. 
England. 

Proposer : James Insch. 

Seconder : Percy Brown. 

The General Secretary reported the death of : — 

Geo. B. McNair (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

li. Doughs (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

ffcev. B. M. Maynard (An Ordinary Member, 1930). 

Dr. M. T. Titus (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

Lt.-Col. D. P. Goil (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

The General Secretary reported the following withdrawal 
of application, since the previous meeting : — 

G. Ahmed Khan (Elected on 1-2-32). 

The following papers were read : — 

1. H. C. Das-Gcpta. — On a Type of sedentary Game, known as 
Prctoa. 

2. E. N. Ghosh. — Studies on Rigvedic Deities , Nos. XII -XX /. 

The following communications were made : — 

1. S. L. Hob a. — A few Observations on a Collection of Fishes made by 
the Netherlands Karakorum Expedition, 1929-30. 

2. Johan van Manen. — The Bibliography of Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts . 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the < 
election of an Ordinary Member, and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 


JULY, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Present. 


James Insch, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, in the Chair. 

f < 

Members : 


Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
•Chakraborti, Mr. K. B. 

Chatter jee, Mr. P. P. 

De, Lt.-Col. J. C. 

Holme, Mr. J. W. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Wauchope, 


Hfaq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 
Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Wadia, Mr. D. N, 

Major R. S. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of seven presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(12) Chatterjee, Sabitri Prasanna , B.A., Kavyabinode, Editor, 

* Upasana 50, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Amareswar Thakur. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(13) Alsdorf, Ludwig , Ph.D., Scheidt (Saar), Germany. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

A. S. M. Latifur Rahman (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of : — 

Arthur Hughes (Elected on 7-3-32), and 
Ann Ghose (Elected on 7-3-32), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 45, the General Secretary reported 
that the^ Council submit for confirmation to the meeting the 
following addition to the Council as at present constituted, 
made in one of their meetings held since the last Ordinary 
Monthly Meeting : — 

Member of Council : Mr. K. C. Mahindra. 

* ( 

Mr. Mahindra had also been appointed a member of the 
Finance Committee. 

The appointment was confirmed. 

The following communication was made : — 

1. Johan van Manen. — Once more the ‘ Wild Men ’, or ‘ Abominable 
Snowmen ’ of Tibet. 
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The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared both the candidates 
duly elected. 

The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section had been arranged to be held on Tuesday the 26tlL 
July, 1932, at 6 p.m. 


AUGUST, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 p.m.* 


Present. 

The Hon’ble‘Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister- at- 
Law, President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Barwell, Li.-Ool. N. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chakladar, Mr. IT. C. 
Chatter jee, Mr. P. I\ 
Darbari, Mr. M. D. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Guha, Dr. B. S. 

Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-u! 

Visitors : 

Chaudhury, Mr. K. D. 


Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Insch, Mr. James 
Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 
Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Wadia, Mr. I). N. 
Wauehope, Major R. S. 


Ahmad, Mr. N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of eleven presenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

S. N. Mallik (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

C. E. van Aken (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

W. W. Winfield (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

S. B. Setna (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

In accordance with Rule 45, the General ^Secretary reported 
that the Council submit for confirmation to the meeting the 
following changes in the constitution of the Council, made in 
one of ihe Council Meetings, held since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting : — 

Treasurer : Mr. K. C. Mahindra, 

vice Mr. James Insch, resigned. 

Member of Council : Dr. S. L. Hora. 
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The changes were confirmed. 

The President proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
retiring Treasurer, Mr. James Inseh, for the great services 
rendered by him to the Society as its Treasurer for the past 
pne year. 

Carried by acclamation. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary an- 
nounced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for the period of a month to be removed from the Society’s 
registers for non-payment unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Ordinary Monthly Meeting in November, 1932 : — 


B. B. Banerjee. 

B. M. Barua. 

J. L. Bhatnagar. 

T. L. Bomford. 

Ram Kumar Chaube. 


Pasupati Nath Deb. 
G. L. Hawes. f 
M. H. Mehta. 

G. N. Mukherjee. 

G. P. Pillai. 
Joggeswar Srimani. 


The following communications were made : — 

1. S. L. Hora. — A marine air-breathing Fish, Andamia hetoroptera 
( Bleeker ). 

2. Johan van Manen. — Some difficult and interesting Expressions 
in the Tao te King. 


The following exhibit was shown and commented upon : — 

1. B. S. Guha. — Portman and Molcsworth's Photographs of the 
Andamanese. 


The President announced that unless special notice was 
given there would be no Monthly Meetings during the recess 
months of September and October. 




NOVEMBER, 1932. 

An t Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

RAI UPENmiA*NATH*BRAHMACHARI BAHADUR, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Medical Secretary, in the Chair. 

t 

Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. Faweus, Mr. L. R. 

Chakraborty, Mr. K. B. Hobbs, Mr. Harry 

De, Mr. A. C. Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Driver, Mr. D. C. ^ Manen, Mr. Johan van 

mtdia, Mr. D. N. 
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Visitor : 

Ghosh, Mr, J. C. 

The minutes of* the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-foui- 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The General Secretary reported that the 'following cand : dates 
had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess months, 
undei Rule 7 : — 

(14) Suvarna Shumner Jung Bahadur Bana , Major* General in the 
Nepalese Army, Singha Darbar, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Proposer : Baini Prashad. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

• 

(15) De, A nil Coomar, Proprietor, Calcutta Trading Co., and President 
of the Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allied Industries, 79-9, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : R. D. Lemmon. 

Seconder : TT. N. Brahmachari. 

(16) Driver, Da, rah Oursetji, M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, 
Constituted Attorney to Messrs. Tata & Sons, Ld., Managing Agents 
for The, Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ld., 100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : D. N. Wadia. 

Seconder ; E. S. Olpadvala. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(17) Haider, Shamsuddin , O.B.E., Khan Bahadur, District Magistrate 
and Collector, Gaya. 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul AH. 

Seconder : M. Hid ay at Hosain. 

(18) Sitting , G. T The Ong Press, Kalimpong, D.H.R. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : R. B. S. Sewell. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of 

I. D. Ratnakar (An Ordinary Member, 1918). 

Vepin Chandra Rai (An Ordinary Member, 1880). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

G. Matthai (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

A. P. Boral (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

Mrs. R. J. D. Ward (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

K. K. Mitter (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

B. M. Das (An Orcfcnary Member, 1924), 

lh accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary reported 
that the names of the following Ordinary Members, who had 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as 
defaulters had been removed from the Society’s registers for non- 
payment of dues : — 
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B. B. Banerjee 
B. M. Barua. 

J. L. Bhatnagar. 
T. L. Boirfe>rd. 
R. K. Chaube. 


P. N. Deb. 

G. L. Hawes. 

M. H. Mehta. 

G. N. Mukherjee. 
G. P. Pillai.' 
Joggeswar Srimani. 


The General Secretary drew the attention of the Members 
present to a bust of Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Brahmachari. 

The following papers were read : — t> 

1. S. L. Hora. — Buchanan's Ichthyological Manuscript entitled 
Piscium Bengalee Inferioris Ddineationes. 

2. S, L. Hora and D. D. Mukkrji. — Further Notes on Hamilton- 
Buchanaris Cyprinus chagunio. 

3. B. Sahni and A. R. Rao. — On some Jurassic Plants from the 

Rajmahal Hills. , 

4. V. Narayanaswami . — Additional Information concerning the 
Provenance of the Plants constituting the Malayan Collection s of Sir 
George King f Hermann Kunstler y Father Benedetto Scortechini and Leonard 
Wray , being a Supplement to Sir George King's * Materials for a Flora of 
the Malayan Peninsula and Mr. H. N. Ridley's ‘ Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula \ 


The following communication was made : — 

1. Johan vain Manen.— A new Translation of the Gita Govinda. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members, and declared both the candidates 
duly elected. 


DECEMBER, 1932. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Members : 

Bhattfiwharya, Mr. U. C. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N,. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 

Chakra varti, Mr. Chintaharan 

De, Mr. A. C. 

Driver, Mr. D. C. 

Ezra, Sir David 
Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 

Visitor : 

Brahmachari, Mr. I. 


Sewell, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
.Z.S, I.M.S., F.A.S.B., Vice- 


Hobbs, Mr. Harry 
Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Hosain, Dr. M. Hidayat 
Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of eleven presenta- 
tions of books, etc* which had been placed* on ^ihe table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(19) Boyle, Cecil Alexander , Major, D.S.O., •Adviser in Languages 
and Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Army Headquarters, Simla. 

Proposer : Sin C. 0. Ghose. 

Seconder : R. B. Seymour Se well. 

(20) Dutt , Nalinalcsha , M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (bond.), Lecturer, 
Calcutta University; 91 -IB, Manicktollah Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Narendra Nath Law, 

Seconder : U. N. Ghosal. 

• 

(21) Deb, Sushil Kumar , B.A., Sheikghat, P.O. SyJhet, Dt. Assam. 

Proposer ; Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmaehari. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the 
decease of Le R. P. Maximilien Marie Paul Arnoulx Pirey, a 
Corresponding Member of the French School of the Far East. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of news of the 
decease of Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director of the 
Museum of the Steinhart Aquarium of the California Academy 
of Sciences and Executive Curator of the Academy. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Sir Ronald 
Ross, one of the recipients of the Barclay Memorial Medal of 
the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by the resignations of : — 

B. B. Brahmaehari (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

Subodh Mitra (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

M. Vinayak Rao (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

V. T. Korke (An Ordinary Member, 1923). 

Kedarnath Das (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of : 

Ludwig Alsdorf (Elected on 4-7-32), 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that, the Council had 
nominated Rai XJpendra Nath Brahmaehari B&hadur to serve 
as the representative? of the Society on the Board of Trustees 
of thd Indian Museum, in accordance with clause 11(3) of the 
Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

In accordance with Rule 40, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the foUowihg Ordinary Members 
would be omitted from the next member list of the Society 
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Ismail Abdulla Mohammed. 
L. P. E. Pugh. 

Sir Basil Blackett. 

Baron Leopold ^lessen. 


E. R. Shaw. 

F. L. Evans. 

H. P. Moller. 

G. M. Fullerton. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 


election bf Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 



OJBITUARY NOTICES. 


Brajendranath De. 

(1852-1932.) 

On the 23rd # December, 1852, Brajendranath De M as ushered 
into the world, this vale of joys and sorrows, of tears and 
laughter, in his maternal grandfather’s house in Simla, near 
Cornwallis Square in the city of Calcutta. Both his parents 
belonged to middle class Kayastha families. His paternal 
ancestors had been residents for a long time in Bhawanipore, 
then in the suburbs, but now included in the town of Calcutta. 

Brajendranath was very docile and obedient in his child- 
hood and more than ordinarily intelligent, in spite of the fact 
that he was nicknamed 4 Hablo or the simpleton, by some 
of his female relations and neighbours. Like every boy of 
that period he had to go through what was known as ‘ hathe 
kljari ’ (Ht. chalk in hand) ceremony. This took place when 
he was in his fifth year on the Srvpanchami and Saras wati Puja 
day. The old family priest came, and after offering pujas to 
the family Saligram and Saraswati , the Goddess of Learning, 
he put a small cylindrical piece of a kind of hard grey chalk 
into the boy’s right hand and then grasping the little hand in 
his big one, he wrote letters of the Bengali alphabet on the 
hard floor of the room where the ceremony took place. His 
father had a rooted antipathy equally to indigenous pathsalas 
and to missionary schools, w hich was perfectly justified in the 
case of the former, but not so much in the latter case and he 
therefore never went to any institution of either of these classes. 
As he grew up he was sent to schools at Bhawanipore and at 
Simla, Calcutta. Shortly after his father’s departure in 1862 
for Lucknow, where he had received an appointment, he was 
admitted into the Colootolah Branch School, now morp appro- 
priately called the Hare School. Among his classmates was 
Mr. N. N. Ghose, who after his return from England became the 
Editor of ‘ The Indian Nation ’ and wrote several biographies. 

In 1865, however, Brajendranath went to Lucknow r with his 
mother, a younger brother and a sister,* to join his father. There 
he was admitted into Canning Collegiate School. Although he 
was handicapped on account of the fact that he had to take an 
entirely new second language (Hindi), of which he did not even 
know the alphabet, he surmounted all the difficulties which 
confronted him, and with the ever ready help and encourage- 
ment of his teacher, he stood at the end of eight or nine months 
at the head of his class and obtained the first prize. From that 

( clxxxv ) 
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time his position was assured and during the two years he was 
in school he remained at the top of his class. 

In 1 867 «Brajendr ana th passed the Entrance Examination 
of the Calcutta University with great distinction — in those days 
Lucknow University had not come into existence. He suc- 
cessively passed the Eirst in Arts and the Bachelor in Arts 
Examinations from Canning College with equally high distinc- 
tion. At the time *he was preparing for the Bachelor in Arts 
Examination he was also reading the text-books that were 
included in the Master in Arts Examination, 1 English course 
for that year, without the knowledge of either his parents or his 
professors : and after he had appeared in the Bachelor in Arts 
Examination he saw the Principal of his College, and asked him 
whether he would be kind enough to certify that he should be 
allowed to appear in the Examination for the Master in Arts 
(Honours) degree, which, would take place two or three months 
later. The Principal was at first reluctant, but when he found 
that Brajendranath had passed the Bachelor in Arts Examination 
with great credit he gave him permission and in due course, to 
the astonishment of everyone, he stood second in order of merit 
in that examination. His name can be seen written in gold on 
the walls of his old College. 

In the middle of July, 1872, Brajendranath, armed with 
Bs. 1,300, sailed for England with the object of appearing for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination to be held in April, 1873. 
His father was a poor man and had to borrow money to defray 
his son’s expenses. His father’s friends came forward to help 
with generous alacrity and the Canning College authorities 
awarded him a scholarship of Bs. 50 a month for six months. 
Shortly after his arrival in London he met the late Mr. Srinath 
Dutt, and from him he received a great deal of help ; sub- 
sequently he met Messrs. Ananda Mohan Bose, P. K. Bay, 
Lai Mohan Ghose, K . G . Gupta, and Aghore Nath Chattopaddhava 
and with all of them kept up a lifelong friendship. 

Brajendranath was admitted to University College, London, 
and appeared in the Open Competitive Examination held in 
April, 18173. In due course he was informed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners that he had been selected as one of the successful 
candidates of that year. He was the eighth Indian to be selected 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

Brajendranath, had ii^ the meanwhile joined the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple. Without exerting himself in 
the least he passed the law examinations 4 of the Inns of Court 
and, having kept the full complement of twelve term A was 
called to the Bar by that Honourable Society. 

After Brajendranath had been selected as one of the 
successful candidates he went into residence at Oxford University 
and before he left England in July, 1875, he obtained the Boden 
Sanskrit Scholarship. At Oxford he joined the University 
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Union and frequently went there, but was too shy to take part 
in any of the debates. Mr. H. H. Asquith (Earl of Oxford), 
who was at Oxford at the time, was the President ^f the Union. 

Brajendranath *was posted to the •headquarters of the 
►Shahabad district in Behar after his arrival in India in September, 
1875. Like all other members of iiis Service he was transferred 
from district to district and at the time he was stationed at 
Hughly as a Joint Magistrate he first turned his attentions to 
the examinations which had been instituted to induce young 
civilians to acquire proficiency in classical languages like 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Arab!., and Indian vernaculars. In his 
case, as a Bengali by birth, and as he had been educated in 
Lucknow, he was debarred from appearing in the examinations 
in Bengali, Hindi, and Hindustani ; but of course he was at 
liberty to appear in all examinations in classical languages. 
There were then three examinations in each language (I) the 
higher standard, for which there w T as a prize of a comparatively 
small valufe, (2) the high proficiency, for which there was a 
prize, of Rs. 2,000 in each language, and (3) the degree of 
honour, for passing wdiich the prize in Sanskrit and Arabic 
was 11, s. 5.000 each, and in Persian was Rs. 4,000. He passed 
the higher standard in Sanskrit and the high proficiency in 
Persian. He also passed the degree of honours examination in 
Sanskrit at the first attempt, and with flying colours. 

Alter serving the Government most loyally Brajendranath 
retired from service in September 1910 as Magistrate and 
Collector, Hughly. He twice officiated as the Commissioner of 
Burdwan Division, but never rose to be the permanent 
Commissioner of a Division. At the time of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1905 he showed great tact and foresight, which kept 
the District of Hughly quiet, although the surrounding districts 
were not free from political unrest. 

After his retirement Brajendranath settled down in Calcutta 
and took up the onerous task of translating and editing the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His love 
of Persian scholarship kept him busy with the work he had 
taken up and even during his last days w T hen his health was 
fast declining, he was busy from early morning till late in the 
afternoon attempting to complete the arduous task he had so 
gallantly undertaken. 

He passed away on the 28th September, 1932, in Calcutta, 
in full possession of all his mental faculties. 

A very kind m»n of unlimited energy, strong will and 
moral *force, he made no enemies and although he was of a very 
shy and reserved disposition he left many friends to mourn his 
loss. 


M. Hidayet Hosain. 
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Professor Dr. Willem Caland. 

(27th August, 1859-23rd March, 1932.) 

tv r 

Professor Caland j, who died in 1932 irf his 73rd year, was 
a scholar of rare merit, a representative of the old genera- 
tion of giants, and a very valued relation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. He was one of the last representatives of the genera- 
tion of Sanskritists ^ho had studied under Kern, the founder of 
the scientific study of Sanskrit in Holland. 

The generation immediately preceding him were still in a 
position to deal with the whole domain of the new science, but 
towards the eighties of last century Sanskrit studies had expand- 
ed to such an extent that specialisation became imperative for 
any serious scholar. Caland chose as his particular domain 
Vedic studies, and more particularly the ritualistic documents 
and traditions. In this domain he became an authority and 
leader of international repute. 

Born in Den Briel on the 27th August, 1859, he went to school 
in the Hague and entered the University of Leiden in 1877. 
He studied Sanskrit under Kern, as well as Avestic, Indian 
Antiquities, and Indo-Germanic Philology. 

As a young boy a violent attack of articular rheumatism 
left cardiac complications from which he suffered during the 
whole of his after life and which ultimately caused his death. 
A very careful mode of living imposed upon him from boyhood 
succeeded in preserving his life to an advanced age. One of the 
consequences of this infirmity was that hazardous travelling 
became impossible to him and this great knower of ancient 
India has never been able to fulfil the cherished desire to visit 
the land which was the object of his studies. In this respect 
he was comparable to Immanuel Kant, who studied the universe 
without leaving Konigsberg, An extreme orderliness of life 
was perhaps related to his love of music, which he gratified by 
playing the violin, and perhaps also to his love for numis- 
matics which manifested itself so very early that it is on record 
that he began to collect coins when six years old. His delicate 
health forced on him a very quiet life whilst studying at Leiden 
University, where he obtained his Doctor’s degree in June, 
1883, with a thesis on Roman coins. In 1882 he was appointed 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Maastricht in the southern 
province of Limburg. In 1887 he was transferred to Breda as 
Vice- Principal of the Classical College there, where he mainly 
taught Greek. In the meantime he began .publishing the results 
of his studies which occupied all his leisure hourc, left 
to him by his scholastic duties. In 1884 two numismatic 
papers opened what was to become a long and uninterrupted 
series of publications. r In 1888 the Dutch Academy of Sciences 
published his work on the Cult of the Death amongst some 
Indo-Germanic peoples. From 1888 to 1893 he published a 
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number of contributions to the knowledge of the A vesta and in 
1901 the Dutch Academy published a second paper, on the 
Syntax of the Pronouns in the Avesta. In 18ty3 hegssuedhis first 
large work on Old Indian Ancestor Worship, followed in 1900 
by his work on Old Indian Sorcery Ritual. Six yearsdater he 
produced his book on Old Indian Death and Burial Customs! 
All these three works were published by the Dutch Academy. 

In 1897 Caland was elected a member jof the Royal Dutch 
Academy of Sciences. From this time onward Vedic bludies 
practically monopolised his philological activities. The Sutra- 
Brahmana and Samhita literature claimed his almost exclusive 
attention. In 1903 Caland became Reader in the* University of 
Utrecht and in 1917 he was promoted to be University 
Professor. In 1929 the 70 years’ age limit operated and he 
retired from the Chair. 

Professor Caland’s relations with the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal are of long standing. In the Bibliotheca hidica he has 
published Tour works, whilst the fifth is in the press, nearly 
finished. In 1904 the first fascicle of the Sanskrit text of the 
Baudhay aria-6rauta-sutra was issued by our Society and in 
1923 the vvork was completed in three volumes, .14 fascicles. 
In 1927 Professor Caland published the text of the 
Vaikhanasasmartasutr;., followed in 1929 by an English 
translation. 

In 1931 he published a translation of the Pancavimsa- 
Brahmana in the Bibliotheca lndica, a large w ork of 700 pages. 
At present the Society has still to issue posthumously Professor 
Caland’s last contribution to the series, a text edition of the 
Vaikhanasa-Srauta-sutra, which it is hoped will be issued with- 
out any great delay. 

In 1930 the Asiatic Society of Bengal elected Professor 
Caland one of its 30 Honorary Fellows, a distinction which 
gave him very lively satisfaction. Professor Caland w as greatly 
appreciated in the world of international scholarship for his 
attainments and achievements. In Holland, too, he was held 
in great esteem. A biography by Professor J. Ph. Vogel 
published in the Year-Book of the Dutch Royal Academy of 
Sciences for 1932-33 gives eloquent testimony to the fact. In 
the biographies of the Society for Dutch Literature at Leiden, 
Professor J. Rahder published another detailed biography to 
which N. Fukushima of Tokyo contributed, a bibliography of 
Caland’s writings, enumerating 72 items of which several group 
together a number* of smaller productions under the same 
heading. Under the sub-heading Samaveda literature Professor 
Fukushima states “ no single scholar has ever contributed so 
much to the comprehension of the Samaveda literature as 
Caland ” and of one of his works published by our Society he 
says “ an annotated translation of the Pancavim§a-Brahmana 
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which he bequeathed to the Vedisants of the world is a triumph 
of scholarship, fit to make permanent the fame of our Utrecht 
Sanskritist.” 

In his long and sustained correspondence with the under- 
signed in connection with the various works of Professor Caland 
published by the Society he repeatedly expressed his great 
appreciation of the hospitalit^y given to his e litions and tran- 
slations by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and his correspond- 
ence revealed that the scholar was also a man warmhearted, 
intensely human, and of deep affection. 

The Society esteems its long association with Professor 
Caland a privilege and an honour. When the undersigned 
during his single visit to Holland during a stay in India for 
over a quarter of a century found it possible to pass a morning 
with Professor Caland and Mrs. Caland, partly in the large and 
well-stocked library and partly round the hospitable lunch 
table, a personal and highly valued contact was made which 
causes the gloom cast by the departure of this great scholar to 
be much darker than would have been the case if the respect 
had not been so greatly strengthened by affection. 

Johan van Manen. 

(Partly read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting , 2nd May , 1932.) 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE MEDICAL* SECTION 
MEETINGS, 1932. 


FEBRUARY, 1932. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 8th, at 5-30 p.m.. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra*Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D.,. 
Ph.T)., F.A.S.B., in the Chair. 

Members : 

Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. Mallya, Major B. G. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. Urchs, Dr. Oswald 

Knowles, Lt.-Col. R. White, Dr. Ronald Senior 

(There were also 21 visitors present.) 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following paper was read : — 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. — The Casualties of the Great War. 


APRIL, 1932. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Tuesday, the 26th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, I.M.S., in the Chair. 

Members : 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. De, Lt.-Col. J. C. 

Sen-Gupta, Dr. S. C. 

(There were also 6 visitors present . ) % 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thf following paper was read : — 

Rai*Upendka Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. — Treatment of Kala~ 
Azar with intramuscular Injection of Sodium Sulphomethyl Stibanilate. 


( cxci ) 
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JULY, 1932. 

A meeting of the Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was lield bn Tuesday, the 26th, at r 6 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachart Bahadur, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.SrB., in the Chair. 

(There were 20 visitors present.) 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following papers w r ere read : — 

1. Upendra Nath Brahma chari. — Further Observations on the 

Treatment of Kala- A zar with intramuscular Injection of Sodium Sulphomethyl 
Stibanilate. * 

2. Phanindea Nath Brahmachart and Radhakrtshna Banerjea. 
— The Action of Quinine on a Haemolytic System in vitro and its Bearing , 
if any , on the Mechanism of Black- Water Fever. 

3. Phanindra Nath Brahmaciiari and Radhakrishna Banerjea. 
— The Action of certain Quinoline Compounds on Paramcecia. 

4. U. P. Bascj. -On the Problem of Prevention of Diseases of the 
Heart in India. 
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Continued from “ Journal and Proceedings ” Vol. XXVI, 
New Series , Vo. 2. * 

307. Muhammad Tughluq's Forced Coinage. 

Thomas has misread the obverse of coin No. 198 in his 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. He transcribes the 
legend as : — 

^UaJUi V 

^ujf jr 

lAxj 


and translates it as follows : — 

4 Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man, (but) some 
(are placed over) others.’ 

Kunwar Muhammad Ashrafi, a student at the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, called my attention to the fact that 
this reading, though it was followed in the British Museum 
Catalogue (Nos. 311-2) and in the Indian Museum Catalogue 
(No. 388), is incorrect. The coin really reads : 

^IKUJI *j) 

jsy 

Lslaj j 

,3JW 

and the meaning is : £ If there were no Sultan one section 

of the people would devour the other \ Mr. Ashrafi has also 
referred to * Tarlkh-i-Fakbr-ud-dln Mubarak Shah edited by Sir 
E. Denison Ross, 1927, p. 13, to show that* this was a popular 
saying. It Ls certainly not contained in Sura IV, verse 62, 
of the Qoran, to which Thomas referred it. 

T^he misreading was due to taking the first two letters of 
the second line as the beginning of the first, and reading ^ 
instead of J as the first letter of the first line. Dr. Ramsay 
Wright has also informed me that $ would not be correct 
Arabic as the imperfect tense of the root is ^ not 

( 5 N. ) 
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There is also one other slight error in Thomas’ reading of 
the reverse, which was corrected in the two Museum Catalogues. 
In the seoohd line we should read for . The 

word comes at f the beginning of the fourth line, not at 

«the end of the third, on most specimens I have seen, though 
one coin in the British Museum has it as shown by Thomas. 

R. Bums. 



308. Some New Rushan Gald Coins. 


The object of this paper is to publish two previously 
unknown gold coins and to draw attention to a superb specimen 
of a third very rare coin whicli has been .incorrectly described 
heretofore from a defective specimen. 

The first of the three coins is an unpublished stater of Vima 
Kadphises showing on the obverse a figure of the King seated 
side-saddle on an elephant walking left. The coin is unfortu- 
nately rubbed and one cannot see details of the howdah. 
You can, however, see two uprights and a horizontal cross- 
piece supporting* the King’s shoulders. The general design of 
this is similar to the throne of Zeus on the reverse of the silver 



coins of Hermaios, and on the obverse of the very rare copper 
coins of Kanishka showing the King enthroned. This gold 
coin of Kadphises II is also unique in its obverse legend which 
is written in full as on the copper coins : — 

H 1CTAZYC BAGIA2WN CWTUP ME PAG 
OOHMO KAA&ICZC . 

All other gold coins published have the shorter legend 

BACIAZYC OOHMO KAAMCZC. 

The Reverse is normal showing Shiva and his Bull and the 
normal Kharoshthi legend found on both gold and copper 
coins : — 

k Maharajasa Rajadirajasa Sarvaloga Bvarasa 
Mahisvarasa Vima Kathphisasa Tradara.’ 

( 7 N. ) 
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The second coin described is an extremely rare stater of 
Huvishka showing on the obverse the King riding an elephant 
to the right and on the reverse a standing figure of the goddess 
Ardochsho. It is* interesting to compare Vhe obverse of this 
coin with that of the Kadphises stater just described. The 
latter is a far more spirited composition showing the elephant 
pacing along ponderously and the King sitting with nose up- 
turned in a truly royal manner. On the Huvishka coin, the 
King appears to be far too afraid of slipping off backwards 
and the elephant, in addition to losing all its imposing dignity, 
has been given a tail that looks ridiculously like a pipe- 
cleaner. « 

The reverse of this Huvishka coin shows the goddess 
Ardochsho dressed in a very ornate maimer with a richly - 
embroidered inset down the front of her robe and an equally 
rich hem round the bottom. This figure is identical with the 
very rare Ardochsho Staters of Kanishka. The only com- 
parable figure among the many gold types of Huvishka is one 
of Nana whose robe is equally ornate on a stater wfith the King 
seated cross-legged on clouds (B.M.C., XXVIII, 10). 

These two coins with Ardochsho and Nana reverses are 
closely connected by the obverse legend 

PAONANOPAO OOHPKO KOPANO PAO 

w r hich differs from all other coins of Huvishka both in the 
termination of the name OOHPKO for OOHPKI and in the 
final PAO in the legend, meaning c Of the King of Kings, 
Huvishka, King of the Kushan ? instead of ‘ Of the King of 
Kings, Huvishka, the Kushan ’. There is another specimen 
of this Elephant-rider coin in the British Museum but on it 
the final PAO is not so clearly apparent and was not noticed 
by Professor Gardner, Mr. C. J. Brown or Professor Herzfeld, 
all of whom have omitted it in their descriptions of the coin. 

The third coin I wish to publish is a unique stater of the 
late Kushan King Kaneshko. 

The, coin is broad and slightly cupshaped, the obverse 
shows the usual type of the King standing at an altar and the 
reverse shows the figure of a goddess with a lunar crescent 
behind her shoulders seated full-face on a lion which crouches 
left. The goddess holds noose and sceptre and has folds of 
drapery fiowfing oVer hei* feet. Unfortunately her name, in 
debased Greek characters, appears illegible. It probably 
commences with the characters NWN...and immediately 
reminds one of the Huvishka coin (P.M.C., XX, No. X) Which 
shows the goddess Nana riding a lion to right. The reverse is, 
however, far more reminiscent of the coin, of Chandragupta 
and Kumaradevi which show r s a goddess with cornucopias 
seated on a lion crouching right, the drapery flowing over the 
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feet of the goddess in an identical manner. On. other Gupta 
coins (e.g. I.M.C., XV, 6), Vincent Smith says the feet of the 
goddess rest on a lotus. I am however inclined to believe it is 
not a lotas but merely folds of drapery. 

M. F. C. MAB'for. 




309. Note on # a Gold Token of JCd&aragtjpta 1 
(a.d. 414-55). 

While re-arranging certain gold coins in the cabinet of the 
Provincial Museum, Luckuow, 1 came Across five thin pieces 
having the reverse side blank and two holes pierced rt top 
probably intended for suspending them. 

On close inspection, one appeared to bear a fine inscrip- 
tion, the other a standing figure of a king with a Garuda standard 
and the rest three a standing figure of some goddess by the 
side of a bull. 

I exhibited them at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India, held at Patna in December, 1930, and read 
a short descriptive note. I propose to publish it with a 
view to bring them to the notice of other numismatists who 
may be able to throw more light on them. 



No. 1 is a thin circular piece of the size of *8 inches, cut 
out from, a thin sheet of gold weighing 19 grains and represents 
a token of Kumar agupta I. Inside a beaded circle and in 
the upper half of the coin we see Garuda in the usual attitude 
with his wings spread out. To his right are a crescent and 

( 11 N. ) 
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an oval object encircled by dots which perhaps stands for the 
Sun. 

Below, separated by a distinct line, is an inscription in 
fine Brahmi characters which reads ‘ Sii Mahendradityah’. 
Behrtf a cluster of seven dots and the letter ru which is not 
'met with so far. Coins of Kumaragupta I bearing titles &ri- 
Mahendrah, Sri Kumaraguptah, Sri-A6vamedha Mahendrah, 
A j it-Mahendrah , $ri Maheiidra Sinha, Sinha-Mahendrah , 
Mahendra Kumarah, and Sri-Pratapah are known in gold. 
Kumaragupta’s name as Mahendradityah appears on his silver 
and silver-plated coins, but these are smaller in size and pro- 
portionately iieavier in weight. Our specimen is larger in size 
('8 inches) and lighter in weight (19 grains). Besides, the entire 
surface including the inscription seems to have been beaten out. 

No. 2 is a thin circular piece stamped with a device showing 
inside a beaded circle, a figure of the style of King Samudragupta 
as shown on his coins of standard type. The Icing stands 
facing to left and holds a bow in the left hand. The Garuda 
standard is to his right. On his left appears the letter — which 
probably stands for the initial of the ruler. Weight 12 grains, 
size *9 inches. 

Nos. 3-5. These three tokens show some goddess (perhaps 
Parvati) standing by the side of a bull inside a beaded circle. 
The idea seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Vasu- 
deva, Siva and bull type. These might have been worn as 
charms to ward off the evil eye. They weigh 12-14 grains and 
measure ‘8-85 inches. 


Prayao Dayal. 



310. Somf Rare Gupta Coins. 


The commonest corns in the gold series of Chandragupta II 
are those of the Archer Type, Lotus Reverse. But nc re- 
presentation of this ^ type in copper is known, a)] the known 
specimens, with the exception of some vesy small coins, having 
on the reverse Garuda standing facing. It seemed grange 
indeed that such a popular type should be entirely absent in 3 
the copper series. However, this missing link has now been 
established by the discovery of* a copper pom of the Archer 
Type of Chandragupta II now in my possession. It e ractly 
follows the gold •Archer Type of Chandragupta II, Class II, Var. 
b, as described by Mr. Allan in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Gupta Coins. The find -spot was Rajgir. 

A detailed description is given below : — 


2 

Size : /E *8". 

Wt. : 5’ 46 grammes or 84*3 grains. 

Obv. . King 1., mmbate, holding bow in 1. hand and arrow 
in r. hand. Garuda standard bound with fillet on 1 . 
‘ Chandra ’on r. under 1. arm between his body and 
bow-string. 

Legend. ‘ ja sri cha ’ only legible. 

Rev. : Goddess (Laksmi) nimbate, seated facing on lotus, 
holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in 1 . 
hand which rests on knee ; no border. 

Symbol. . .to 1 . Legend, ‘ $ri Vikkramah 5 to r. 

This is a hitherto unrecorded sub -variety of the Lion- 
S layer type of Chandragupta II. 

While the obverse die is quite distinct from other coins, 
the chief peculiarity is on the reverse, as the goddess Ijolds the 
lotus and fillet but there is no symbol. 

Size : A 7 '8". 

Wt. : 119' 2 grains. 

Obv. : King standing to r., wearing waistcloth with sash 
which floats behind him, ornamental head-dress 
and jewellery, in the attitude to shoot an arrow 
into the mouth of the lion w r hich falls backwards 
( 13 N. ) 
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and trampling on it with 1. foot, his r 0 foot placed 
in front of the legs of the lion. 

Traces of the legend are visible which is perhaps 
similar t<? Class I of the B.M.O. f - 
j Rto; : Goddess nimbate, facing to 1., astride of lion cou- 
chant to 1., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand 
and lotus with long stalk in 1. hand which rests 
on hip j border of dots. 

No symbol. Legend, 4 Sinhavikramah 9 to r. 

P. *S. Nahar. 



311. Ar Unpublished Andhba Coin. 

It is now some years since I picked up in the old city of 
Haidarabad (Deccan) an old Andhra coin, which I describe 
below, as it has turned out on enquiry to possess certain marks 
or characteristics whifch have not been observed in*this class of 
numismatic records. 



Metal : Potin. 

Size : 0*7 inch. 

Weight : 100 grs. 

Obv. : Swastika s in high relief with an inscription in 
low belief over it * 

fiev. : ^Thunderbolt in a circle of dots. No inscription. 

The coir\ lias a cracked edge and the impression of the 
edge o* the die is clearly visible just above the inscription. 
This indicates that the coin was struck and not cast. 

As I was unable to read the legend and could not trace 
in the Catalogues available to me any coin bearing an exact 
resemblance to my find, I sent a description and casts for 
publication in the Indian Antiquary to its Joint Editor, Mr. C. E. 
A. W. Oldham, C.S.I., who advised me to refer the matter to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Numismatic Society of India. 
Prof. Hodivala has now sent me an interesting note on the 
subject which has been written by Mr. G. V. Acharya, Curator 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Mr. Acharya ob- 
serves that the coin is in some respects new and that he does 
not remember to have seen any specimen exactly like it. A 
Swastika in high relief is found on the cast coins of Ujjain 
and Eran (Cunningham, C.A.I., PL X. 11, and XI. 20), but 
then there is no thunderbolt, either on obverse or reverse. 
A thunderbolt is stamped on the coins of the Kshaharata 
Bhumaka and Nahapana (Kapson’s Catalogue, PI. IX, 237-250), 
but the Swastika is there conspicuous by its absence. 
Mr. Acharya reads the legend thus : ' 

Md ra [or Nd rd] Chutuka . 

» * 

The coins of Chutukulananda have been described by 
Bapsom (op. cit ., PL VIII, 235). They were found in Karwar, 

( 15 N. ) 
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North Kanara District. The fragmentary legend on this 
coin shows that it is a new variety of the monetary issues of 
the Andhra King Chutukulananda. 

Hukmuz. 



312. Coins of Emperor M a j,lt.karjun»a of V i j ay an^gara. . 

While going through Karnataka one often eon.es across" 
small gold coins of the size of the Vijayaipigara var alias. They 
bear an elephant walking to the right on the obverse ; and on 
the reverse a floral scroll. 

Among, the* people of the country they are known as 
Gajapati or Anegondi coins. The first denomination is only 
given on account of the gaja represented on theVoms ; on no 
account because they are coins of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, 
as a non-expert might be inclined to think. 1 The fact that 
these coins are always found in Karnataka and never in Orissa 
seems to be quite a sufficient proof to attribute them only to 
kings that ruled over the former country. 

As regards the denomination of Anegondi, the question 
does not seem so clear. Anegondi lies to the north of 
Karnataka, and I have found such coins in the country round 
Anegondi, fer instance at Gadag and Bellary. Some Kanarese 
MSS. discovered by Mr. M. H. Kama Sharma a few years ago; 2 3 
and at the same time ether Telugu MSS. unearthed from the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, by Dr. N. 
Venkata Kamanayya seem to give some foundation to this 
theory of Anegondi corns, for there were at least two kings at 
Anegondi, Kampila and Ramanatha, whose main fort was at 
Kummata. 4 Yet 1 am inclined to believe that the denomina- 
tion of Anegondi coins is a popular denomination no less than 
that of Gajapati coins. Ane also means elephant in Kannada. 
Hence the coins seem to have received this denomination on 
account of the elephant struck on their obverse. 

Elliot and Rapson and other numismatists attribute such 
coins to the Cera Kings of Kongudesa. Their main reason 
seems to be that the lanchana of the Cera dynasty is the 
elephant. 5 In order to confirm his statement Elliot publishes 
a cast of a seal of a Cera copperplate where an elephant passant 
to the right is carved. 6 

Granting that the elephant was the lanchana of the Ceras, 
it does not follow that any coin bearing an elephant passant 


1 Wilson, Description of Select Coins , referred to by Bidie, The Pagoda 
or Varaha Coins , J .A.S.B., 1883, pt. 1, p. 40. 

2 RaAa Sharma, The Kingdom of Kampila, J.B.HJS ., II, pp. 201-208. 

3 Venkata Ramanayya, Kampili and Vijayanagara , pp. 1-19. 

4 Rama Sharma, Vestiges of Kummata , Q.J.M.S . , XX, pp. 261-270. 
6 Elliot, Coins^of Southern India , p. H6, pi. HI, Nos. 118 and 119; 

Rapson, Indian Coins , p. 36, pi. V, No. 12 ; Bidie, The Pagoda or Varaha 
Coins , J.A.S.B. , 1883, pt. 1, p. 40. 

6 Elliot, op. cit., pi. Ill, No. 120. 

( 17 N. ) 
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is a coin of the Geras, for other dynasties like the Gangas of 
Mysore had also a walking elephant as their lanchana . More- 
over Rapsonehimself admits that the Cera emblem is a bow ; 1 
and accordingly he <and also Elliot classify as Cera coins a 
numb&t of copper coins showing a bow and an arrow. 2 Such 
'symbols are not seen at all on the so-called Gajapati coins. 

Moreover in connection with the attribution of these coins 
two things must especially be Considered, viz. the internal tech- 
nique and perfection of the coin and the place where the coin 
was found. t 

As regards the first, the coins called Gajapati or Anegondi 
show a technique evidently posterior to the 12th century. 
Before this date all the gold coins of the different dynasties in 
Southern India were thin pieces of metal, first struck on one 
side and cup-shaped, then struck on both sides. Such are the 
coins of the Pallavas, Chalukyas, Kadambas and other dynasties 
that ruled over South India. The first thick, stumpy gold 
coins appear in Karnataka in the 12th century. Such are the 
coins of Vishnu vardhana of the Hoysala Dynasty (1104-1141), 
and also some coins of Jayakesi II, of the Goa Kadambas. Two 
coins of the former are described by Elliot as coins of the 
Yadavas of Dvarasamudra. 3 4 In the Coin Cabinet of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute there is another coin of Vishnu- 
vardhana different from those of Elliot. The stumpy coins 
of Jayakesi II were first described by Prof. George M. Moraes 
in his book on The Kadamba Kula f The coins of these two 
kings may be, as Moraes says, considered as the forerunners 
of the Vijayanagara vardhas. Now the Ceras were defeated by 
the Cholas in about 878 a . i >., 5 and were totally extinguished 
by the military power of Vishnu vardhana Hoysala. 6 Their 
period therefore was much too early for this late type of coins. 

Moreover the country ruled by the Ceras in Karnataka 
was the present Salem and Coimbatore Districts and part of 
the western side of the Mysore State. But these tankas 
with the elephant are found all over Karnataka, and especially 
in the Dharwar and Bellary Districts. 

About the perfection of these coins a simple comparison 
with the coins of the Mysore Gangas, that also bear an elephant, 
will show the difference in the execution of the figure of this 
animal. The elephant of the Gajapati coins fully resembles 
the elephants placed at^the entrance of temples and mandapas 

1 Rapson, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 Elliot, op. cit. y pi. Ill, Nos. 121 128. In the Coin Cabinet of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute we have a number of these copper 
coins also. 

3 Elliot, op. cit., pi. Ill, Nos. 90 and 91. 

4 Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 383. 

6 Foulkes, Manual of the Salem Collectorate , 1, p. 37. 

® Coelho, The Hoysala Varh&a, pp, 76-78. 
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in the Hoy sal a and Vijayanagara periods, for instance in the 
Madhukesvara temple at Banavasi or in the V itthalaswami 
temple at Vijayanagara. ' 1 2 * 4 

Finally the abundance of such coins also suggests a relatively 
late period. Very few coins of the early Kadambas, Chailikyas.- 
Gangas and even of the Hoysalas are found when touring Karna- 
taka ; while the so-called Gajapati coins are as common as 
those of Vijayanagara. 

This latter circumstance makes one think that those coins 
belong to the Vijayanagara period. 

The coins of the Vijayanagara Emperors show a great 
variety of designs, greater perhaps than that of any other Indian 
Dynasty excepting the Guptas. From the time of Bukka I, 
who struck the first Vijayanagara pagodas ,* down to the time 
of Rahga III, an ' interesting series of deities, animals, and 
mythological beings is seen in their coins : Siva and Parvati, 
Lakshml Narayana, Vehkate6a, Kali} 7 a Krishna, \ ishnu 
and his two consorts, Rama and Sita, Durga, Hanuman, Ganda- 
bherunda (walking and rampant), a boar, a bull, a deer, form 
a varied galaxy of numismatic emblems. It is my opinion, 
founded on the above reasons, that these Gajapati coins also 
belong to the Vijayanagara period. The question that now 
remains is this : To what emperor must these coins be attri- 
buted '( 

There is a. Vijayanagara Emperor of the first Dynasty, 
Emperor Mallikarjuna, who seems to have had a special predilec- 
tion for elephants. He is said to have been 6 pleased to institute 
the elephant hunt 5 ; 2 to have ‘ witnessed the elephant hunt , 8 
and to have been k pleased to witness the elephant hunt } 
Moreover the 7>revious and subsequent kings have a boar engraved 
on the seal attached to their copperplates. Mallikarjuna 
placed an elephant on his signet. In the Museum of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute there is a set of copperplates of 
this Emperor having the elephant signet. 

I suggest that these Gajapati or Anegondi coins should be 
attributed to Emperor Mallikarjuna. The reasons may be 
summarized as follows : — 

1st. Similarity in shape with the coins of the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperors. 

2nd. Elaborate design and decorations of the elephant, 
that may be compared only with the elephants 
carved in the Hoysala or Vijayanagara temples. 

3yd. These coins are as abundant as the coins of 
Vijayanagara. 


1 Cf. Heras, beginnings of Vijayanagara History , p. 47. 

2 Rangacharya, Inscriptions , II, p. 1261. 

» Ibid., I, p. 81, No. 398, p. 174, No. 383; II, p. 1188, No. 211. 

4 Ibid., Ill, p. 1595, No. 710. 
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4th. They arc found all over Karnataka, *and specially 
in the districts of Bellary and Dharwar, that 
itf round the ancient capital of the Empire. '> 

V f 

T^ese reasons suggest that the coins under study belong 
to the Vijayanagara Empire. The fact that an elephant is 
represented on their obverse seems to point to Emperor 
Mallikar j una as explained atfove. 

There are several types of these coins. Studying the 
specimens existing in the Coin Cabinet of the IVsearch Institute, 
as well as the plates in different catalogues and works on 
numismatics* a series of different types may be formed. The 
main characteristic that differentiates these coins are the 
garlands that adorn the elephant. These garlands are different 
in number and in form. The number varies, from three to six. 
The form of the garlands is double 1 : some are represented as a 
continuous line, while others are shown as a dotted line. 
Sometimes with the same number of lines different combinations 
are made resulting in the existence of some varieties under the 
same type. Thus the following chart has been prepared : — 


Types 

Descriptions 

Varieties 

Specimen 

References 

1 

3 garlands 


.... . _ 

Elliot, Coins of South 
India , pi. Ill, 

No. 118. 

2 

4 garlands 

Variety A 



J.ll.R.l. Coin Cabi- 
net ; Rapson, I ndian 
Coins , pi. V, No. 12. 



Variety B 


Brown, Coins of Judin, 
pi. Y'li, No. o. 


! 

i 

V ariety C 

1 



I.1X.R.I. Coin Cabi- 
net ; Elliot, op. oil., 
pi. Ill, No. 19 ; 
J.A.S.B., 1883, pt. 1, 
pi. i, No. 7. 

3 

f> garlands 


- ^ 

I.H.R.l. Coin Cabinet. 

4 

6 garlands 


— 

l.H.R.i. Coin Cabi- 
net ; Indian Museum 
Catalogue , I, 
pl. v XXX, No. 18. 
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On the reverse of all these corns there is a floral scroll, 
which by some authors is said to be perhaps the tail of a 
peacock. It is true that on many occasions the tailed a peacock 
is represented in tlfis way in South Indian' sculpture. # But 
one never secs the" tail of a peacock separated from tl^bird. 
Hence it seems evident that this pattern merely represents *a 
floral design. About this design Elliot says the following : — 

‘ The earliest design on the Averse (of South Indian coins) 
is that of an elegant floral or arabesque pattern, whence perhaps 
the name pf p’hulihun — flowery pagoda was derived. It 
appears to have been very generally adopted, for it is found 
on the coins of Chalukya, Cera, etc. The oldest* example of 
this device with which I am acquainted is that figure in the 
Madras Journal, Voi. Ill, N.S., pi. VIII, tig. 30, from an example 
in the Madras Government Museum.’ 1 

Among the specimens bearing scrolls with which 1 am 
acquainted, the earliest seem to be two Banavasi Kadamba 
coins. One— probably the earliest of the two— clearly shows 
the flowers and leaves in the scroll. 2 3 The other shows no 
flowers and leaves ; only the curved and complicated lines of 
the scroll mv seen. s After this we must mention the scroll of 
a coin which is classified as early Chalukya by Elliot, 4 5 but it 
is evidently a coin of the later Chalukvas, considering the size 
and thickness of the coin. Strange to say, the scroll is once 
more showing the flowers and leaves of the old Kadamba coins. 
This nevertheless seems to be the last time these flowers appear 
in such a design. After this, the two coins of the Hangal 
Kadambas that bear it are purely line scrolls similar to that of 
our coins of Mallikai juna. 6 There is moreover a strange riot 
yet identified coin, published by Elliot, that bears this pattern ; 6 
a specimen of it is also in our Coin Cabinet. It also seems to 
belong to a later period, probably to the period of the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperors. 

Elliot speaks of fanams bearing an elephant corresponding 
to these elephant pagodas ; and he affirms that they are as 
common as these pagodas. 7 Nevertheless from his description 
it seems that he confused these fanams with the Ganga fanams 
and the coins of Mysore, all of which hear an elephant walking. 
In point of fact the fanams corresponding to these vardhas 
under study are very rare. I have not seen such fanams in 
any collection of coins, nor have I found tjiem described in 


1 Elliot, op. cit. f p. 5$. 

2 lb®., pi. I, No. 13. 

3 Ibid., No. 14. 

4 Ibid., No. 21. 

5 Ibid., pi. Nos. 67 and 70. The Coin Cabinet of our Indian 
Historical Research Institute possesses a coin similar to the latter. 

6 Ibid., pi. I, No. 18. 

7 Elliot, op. cit., p. 116. 
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c 

any work on numismatics. Fortunately I could obtain one 
such fanam at Gadag for the Coin Cabinet of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute. The elephant of the obverse is 
totally similar t6 the elephant of the varaihas , but the garlands 
and ^her ornamentations are thoroughly worn out. The 
- reverse has the ordinary scroll not as big as the coin is, but 
much smaller, occupying only the centre of the coin. The 
scroll itself seems td be a little different. One of the curved 
lines ends in a big feaf, which practically covers the whole of the 
scroll. 

The weights of the five coins of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute described above are as follows : — 


Type 2, Variety A 60 grains. 

Type 2, Variety 0 591 grains. 

Type 3 ,591 grains. 

Type 4 57 grains. 

Fanam ' 51 grains. 


H. Hekas, S.J. 






313. Sojv?e Rare Coins in my Cabinet. 


1(a) Muhammad Shah I. Bahmani . 

AR. Mint, Ahsanaoad ; Date 701 a*h. 

No silver coin of this Dynasty weighing 112 grains is 
known and this evidently is a half. Tanka. (Considering that 
the highest known weight of silver coins is 170 grains, the 
average weight of a half Tanka should )>e abou^ 85 grains, but 
this com is above that probable average. Again, there is a 
silver coin which weighs 54 grains and if this is taken to be 
a quarter Tanka^ the coin under review, which is about double 
the weight of that, may be considered as a half Tanka. (Tor 
weight s of Bahmani coins, vide N.S. XXXIX, Article 201.) 

The legend on the coin also differs slightly from that found 
on full Tankas of Muhammad Shah 1. 


(h) Muhammad Shah II. 

AR. Mint, Ahst nabad : Date 784 a.h. 

T 1 rife is an interesting coin of Muhammad Shah II, dated 784 
a.f., as no coin v>i this king, dated earlier than a.h. 791, 
has as yet been discovered (vide, foot-note on No. 27 of N.S. 
XXXVII, Article 234). 


2. Islam Shah Suri . 


A7 Wt. (looped) ; Size '95. 
Mint-less type ; Date 957 

Obverse. 

In square the Kalima. 
Margins — 

Lower (y^L! ) 


.H. 

Reverse . 

S t v ( a£l/c sJLk 

Below 
Margins — 

Left JSUI JkUt 

Upper i*vv M. $ 


3. Jalaluddin Akbar . 

AR. Wt. 173 ; Size *95. 

Mint, Anwala (Aonla) ; Date 982 a.h. 

( 23 N. ) 
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Obverse. Reverse. 

In square, knotted at In square. 

comers , with shallow a: A ^f 

arch in centre , of each 

sfcje, the Kalima. M. <%> ^ 




Margins — 

Margins— 

- 

Upper 

Right 


Right u Jx ^JUj 

Upper 

aI.II 


Left 



Lower 

A.b-0 <~y£> 


This is an unpublished mint of Akbar. 


4. Nnruddin Jehangir. 

A 1 Wt. (looped) ; Size 1*0. 

Mint, Agra ; Date 1019-5. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

i ornamental diamond, 

Same as obverse 

within triple circle, middle 
one of dots, with linked 
double heart design 

( <?-&=888 ) ami 

ornaments in the inter- 

flowered ground. 

mediate spaces. On 

flowered ground. 


s?' 


... 


- ^ 



> f*- 

^U\ 



*L> dj 

I • M-ft 

AC* 

a Lo 

' a/L 


jSLJ $Lu» ISl/O 

V. 

This is a new type of Agra Mint of Jehangir. 
The couplet is also new. 




7. Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 

AR. Wt. 174 ; Size 85. 

Mint, Qamarnagar ; Date ?. 

Obverse. Reverse. 



This is an unpublished mint of this Emperor. 

8 . 

N. Wt. T70 ; Size *95. 

Mint, Haidarnagar ; Date 1180 a.h. 7R. 
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Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Within triple circle, middle 
one of dots', and on dotted 
\field. * 

t lj r JLc 

<L A ‘ ■ 

jlc 

v. r 

jIaXJ 


On dotted field same as 
obverse. 

v 


Bednur, known also as Nagar, is a town in the Nagar 
Taluk of Shimoga District, Mysore, situated 13° 49' N. and 75° 
2' E., about 55 miles west of Shimoga town. It was at one 
time called Haidarnagar , after Haidar Ali who intended to 
make it his capital after his capture of the place ir 1170 A.H. 
He had given orders for the erection of a Royal Palace (Shahi 
Mahal), a naval Arsenal (Silah Khana), and a mint (Daruz 
Zarb) and had also ordered the construction of an harbour to 
open the port for trade. The whole project, however, was 
abandoned on account of certain rebellions, and Haidar’s court 
was transferred to Seringapatam , which afterwards became the 
capital (vide, Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XVIII, 
page 181, and also ‘ The Tarikh-o-Bijapur ’ by Bashiruddin 
Ahmad, page 299). 

There are two gold Muhrs in my cabinet having the 
mint name Bahadur Pattan (119x — 15 and llxx — 17), and 
one silver coin of Arcot (1195-17) which have Haidar’s initial 
^ on the reverse. There can be no doubt that these coins 
were issued by Haidar Ali, as they resemble in style those 
issued by the French and English East India Companies in 
the name of Shah ’Alam II, but the coin under review has no 
similar initial of Haidar. The initial was probably omitted on 
early issues. 

It is very surprising to learn that Haidar Ali ever issued 
coins in the name of the Mughal Emperor, as he and his son Tipu 
Sultan never acknowledged the supremacy of those Emperors. 
The fact, however, is borne out by the coins of Bahadur Pattan 
Mint mentioned above. .Two similar coins are also in the British 
Museum, but so fark io suich coin of Tipu Sultan has been 
discovered. 


P. S. Tarapob^. 





314. Some Unpublished Coins of the Gaikwars. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Numismatic Society 
of India passed in 1910, Dr. G. P. Taylor contributed* a learned, 
article on Baroda coins two decades ago to the Nv/mismatfc 
Supplement No . XVIII of the % Asiatic * Society of Bengal No 
further light was thrown after this scholarly treatise, on these 
coins until the publication of Vol. IV of the Catalogue of Coma 
in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, in the year 1928 when some 
other types w r ere brought to our notice. In part III of this 
Catalogue of Native States, in his introductory remarks, 
Mr W. H. Valentine made mention of a few more types of 
Saya jirao II unrepresented in the above-named collection. 

While examining Prof. S. H. Hodivala’s collection of 
coins purchased last year for the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay,* I came across some new 7 types of the Gaikwars of 
Baroda besides many other rarities. While arranging them 
along with those already in the Cabinet of the said museum, 

! I n nd many more. All these coins form the subject-matter 
of tins paper. 

To see if any other interesting specimens could be found, 
J examineil the large collection of coins in the Indian Historical 
Research Institute of Bombay and picked out all Baroda 
coins from the lot, of which some proved useful in determining 
doubtful readings. Mr. R. H. Gadgil also kindly placed at my 
disposal the estam pages of coins of Baroda State which were 
in his possession. These also helped me a good deal in my 
study. With expressions of gratitude to the owners of the 
above collections, I now proceed to describe the coins along 
with my observations. 

All copper coins described in this paper belong to the 
Coin Cabinet of the Prince of Wales Museum, unless otherwise 
mentioned. 


Anandrao. 


a.h. 1215-1235. a.d. 1800-1819. 

1. Obv . ; Legend in double striking upside down in tw r o 
halves of this coin is only fragmentary, but 
from what can Ije r de out it appears to 
be Shah Alain’s legend as follows : — 

jjlx aU 
* jli »U^L» 

( 27 N. ) 
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Rev. : 

Thk letter and a portion of the Gaikwar’s scimitar is an 
indication of its being a coin struck by Anandrao. The crude- 
ness* of letters and Shah Alam’s legend show that it was struck 
by Anandrao in his earlier years (before 1820) when he was 
contemporary with Shah Alam II. Here the letter is also 
written in a different way. The scribbling below the line 

is too crude to be read. 

* 

Sayajirao II. 

a.h. 1235-1264. a.d. 1319-1847. 

Of all the Gaikwars', Sayajirao II seems to have issued a 
very large number of varieties of coins. 

Almost every second or third year there is to be found a 
change in the mint marks or symbols, 1 which perhaps suggests 
the frequent change of mint masters who are generally responsible 
for such changes. 

His coins can be roughly divided into two kinds : — 

(i) Coins issued from Baroda mint with the legend of 

Akbarll. 

(ii) Coins issued from Amreli fort with various symbols 

and marks. 

(i) Baiioda Coins. 

2. Obv. : Fragmentary legend representing. 

Rev. : 

m Ml 
r • 

3. A similar coin in the collection of the Indian Historical 
.Research Institute bears the Hijri date 1240 above a of 

on its obverse, which is quite in agreement with regnal >ear 
20 on the reverse in coin No. 2. 

1 Drawings of those marks or symbols arc appended at the end and 
in the body of the paper I shall on]y refer to their serial numbers. 
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4. Mr. Gadgil has a similar coin which slightly differs on 
its obverse. We see : — 

*U yP 
jfUoo t r^r 


Rev. : 

*TT JV1 2 



rr 

5. Obv. \ 

• 


Rev. : 

m i 


rv 


aL M 3 

6 Obv. : 

U 



Rev : 

m l M 1 


r a 


(\XvO 

Obv. ■ 

L* 

Rev. : 



mi M 5 

r* 


8. IVlr. Gadgil has a similar coin with year 1251 a.h. on 
the obverse. 


9. Obv. : 


Rev. : 


(Traces of Akbar IPs legend 
with the year 1253.) 



i r*r 


# M 5 
m | 

M 6 


Lj 


10. Obv. : 
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Rev. : 


M 7 


M8 


# (ii) Amreli Coins. 

Dr. Taylor in the paper, referred to above, dealt with only 
the coins minted at Baroda which bear, as he has correctly 
observed, Akbar’s legend on the obverse of the coins issued 
before the mutiny and the titles of the Gaikwar, viz. Sena- 
khaskhel Shamsher Bahadur of those issued after the mutiny. 
But this does not hold good in case of the coins issued from the 
mint at Amreli. The caligraphy of these coins is poorer and 
cruder than that of the Baroda coins. Before proceeding with 
the description of these coins let us refer to the location and 
history of the place. 

At page 318 of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. V 
(1908), we find the following passage regarding Amreli town : 
V Amreli is the headquarters of the Amreli Brant, Baroda State, 
situated in 21° 36' N. and 71° 15' E., 139 miles South-West of 
Baroda, 132 miles South-West of Ahmadabad, and about 10 
miles from Chital, a station on the Bhavnagar Por bunder 
Railway. Population (1901) 17,977. The town is situated on a 
small river called Thebi, and is fortified by a wall at present in 
a ruinous condition. It is an ancient place, the former name of 
which was Amarvalli. The “ juna kot ” or old fort is now used 
for a jail 

On page 316 of the same volume we are told that the 
Maratha incursions in this part of the country were first made 
by Senapati Khanderao Dhabade and his lieutenant Damaji 
Gaikwar I, but it was not until the time of Damaji Gaikwar II 
(1732-68) that the greater part of this country was either laid 
under contribution or subdued. These conquests were, how- 
ever, shared by the Peshwa by treaty in 1752-3. After Walker’s 
settlement* in 1807, the next significant event was that the 
Gaikwar’s farm of the Peshwa’s share terminated in 1814, and 
the Peshwa sent his own officers to collect tribute. This 
double government lasted -for about four years. But after the 
downfall of the Peshwa’s power in 1818, British Government 
became the paramount authority in Kathiawar, while the 
•Gaikwar’s administration was ionfined to his own possessions. 

Thus we see that from the year 1818, that is to say the 
beginning of the rule of Sayajirao II, the Gaikwar had an un- 
disputed claim over Amreli, and there is no wonder if he started 
another mint at Amreli for the issue of coins for circulation in 
this part of his dominions. 
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Obv. : 3TT above the elephant, etc. (i.e. M 10). 


Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. * 

Obv. : 


i r * v 

yc! jc 

Same as above. 

tr 

aLm 

<J>s° 

M 27 


itev. : 


*JT. JTT 

M 12 

ir 

M 11 


Coins Nos. 14 to 21 are without dates and mints but all of 
them bear the initial letter w of Sayaji Gaikwar. Some of 
them unlike the other coins described above are thin and 
large pieces. 

14. Obv. : 

M 36 

M 26 

*T. 3TT 

M 31. 


Below the scimitar (M 31) there is some crude scribbling 
which may possibly be a mint name. I doubt if it is Baroda. 


Rev. : 


r* 


ST. 3TT 

M 27 
M 28 


J5. Obv. : 
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Rev, : 




V., 

j 


This*is a thin and big piece. 


The arrangement is not 
readable but it may be 


16. Ohv, : The same as No. 15 but M 29 is to be seen to 

* the left of 

Rev . : The arrangement on this coin also is Jike No. 15 
but it presents some more letters w hich can 
not be satisfactorily read. 

This too is a thin piece. 

17. Ob v. : I have not been able to read it. There is some 

crude, lettering meant probably to represent 
the name of Sayajirao, and a scimitar like 
Mark No. 28. 

Rev. : As crude as the obverse. It is probably an 
attempt at the Kalima above the line and 
the words Khas Khel below the line. 


18. Obv. : Same as No. 15 above but this is a dumpy 

coin. 

Rev. : Too fragmentary and crude to be read. 

19. Obv. : 

M 33 

*JT. ?rr 

M 32 

Rev. : Illegible. 

20. Obv. : 

M 31 

Rev. : Too bad an arrangement to be read. 


21. Obv.') 
and > 
Rev. ) 


Same as above but there is difference in thick- 
ness and size. 


Ganpatrao. 

a.h. 1264-1273. ' a.d. 1847-1856. 

22. Obv. : M 14 M 21 
M 15 

3T. JTT 
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N. 33 


Rev. ; 

Vim 

r 

i j^ir <3tA ^ 

Out of the whole lot this is the only perfect coin which 
gives three clear marks of a lotus representing Lakshmi — the 
Goddess of Wealth, No. 15 — A Sun — the emblem of Predomina- 
tion, a sword, as Dr. Taylor suggested for the title of Gaikwars 
Shamsher Bahadhr, thus combining the emblems of Finance, 
Administration and Army, with the letters JT, and JTT 
standing fpr the full name of the ruler Ganpatrao Gaikwar. 
The reverse gives us the third regnal year of the ruler himself 
and not the Mughal Emperor’s (as in case of his coins of 
Barndaj with the corresponding Hijri date 1266. It also gives 
us tlie location of the mint in that town, the old fort (Qilaa 
Ainreli). 

23. Obv. : 

M 17 

*TT 

M 21 

(but point to the right) 

Rev. : M. 18 

Tins too is a thin piece. 

Khanderao. 

a. ii. 1273-1287. a.d. 1856-1870. 

24. Obv. : 

M 20. 

*sr. Trr 

I r w 


Rev. : 
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25. Obv. : 

M 22 

*0. JT 

Rev. : M 19 

26. This is a thinner and digger piece. 

Obv. : M 20 

M 21 

*0. JTT 

Rev. : 


v 

Lskj' 0 ' 

The cJear mint name on this coin and its similarity of the 
die with coins Nos. 24 and 25 shows that they are also coins 
from the Amreli mint. 

It may be noted here that on this type of Khanderao’s coin 
we see a number of varieties of twigs varying according to size 
and number of leaves. All of which are neither described nor 
illustrated here as they are of very little importance. They, 
however, show the development of the art of die making 
at Amreli. Besides the letters *0 and Jr are also inscribed in 
various ways. The first part of * ^ ’ that is ‘ T ’ is at times 
joined with the second part of it, that is 6 ^ ’ in various ways 
which is at times very confusing especially when the coin is 
not in a good condition or bears only a fragmentary legend 
owing to the irregularity of the shape and size which varies 
from a circle to an irregular quadrangle. But thanks to the 
collective hoard of about 50 coins that I had an opportunity 
of examining, all my doubts were cleared. 

27. f Obv. : 

Rev. : M 20 

. M 21 


28. Same as No. 27 with difference in the number of 
leaves in the twigs. 

Both these coins (Nos. 27 and 28) are small dumpy pieces 
with (Sal) in Gujrati characters instead of the usual 
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malic oum> 

(San) in I^rsian characters! after the style of Camba) coins, 
which must have preceded t\e date on the die which is not to 
be seen on anv of these coins. 


N. 35 


29. Qbv. : 


Rev. : 


Ljuomo 

(t)TAA 

M 23 




Tliis type of, coin is known but I have chosen to include 
it in this paper not only because of a new date (i.e. 1288) of 
the- ruler but also for an interesting historical incident behind it. 
This can he called a Posthumous Coin of Khanderao (in as 
much as Khanderao died in 1287 while this coin is dated 1288), 
and it was not by any mistake or negligence of the mint. A 
icfe cnee to page 279 of the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. VII, en- 
lightens us on the point. It says : — 1 Almost immediately after 
Khanderao’s death f28th November, 1870), Her Highness 
Jamnabrii informed Col. Bar that she was with child. Until, 
therefore, it could be ascertained whether the child to be was 
a boy or girl, Malharrao was held to be in position of 
a regent rather than in that of a sovereign prince. Her 
Highness Jamnabai was rightly or wrongly persuaded that her 
very life was in danger and as the time of her delivery drew 
near, she was permitted to take up her abode in the British 
Residency where she gave birth to a girl on the 5th of July, 
1871, whom she named Tarabai.’ For about seven months, 
therefore, as it appears, Malharrao could not strike coins in his 
own name after the death of Khanderao. 


Sayajirao III. 

a.h. 1292- (Regent). a.d. 1875. 

Nos. 30 to 32 are coins of a similar type. They present 
different parts of the legend, and facilitate the decipherment 
of the complete legend which if taken collectively can be 
descybed as follows : — 

Obv. : M 34 

M 38 and M 35 


*TT 1\T 

f r f r 
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i£ev. : 


I r* ( r 

« 1 

The^ dates on these coins are puzzling for the Hijri year 
•to, be secfn in inverse is 1312, which falls within the regime of 
Sayajirao III and hejice irrespective of its crude legend like 
older coins # and in spite of mhch better coins being issued by 
this ruler, we have to attribute this coin to him. But the figure 
88 does not agree either with the continuous .regnal year of 
Akbar II or his own. Nor can it be a part of the Christian Era 
or the SamvaV The figure, therefore, leads us nowhere ; and 
hence the figure (88) has to remain unexplained for the present. 

Now, I shall close after referring to a few coins which 
might well be called reappropriated ones, for originally they 
were struck by somq one else and later on they were re- 
struck by the Gaik wars of Baroda. ‘ It was the practice of 
the last 2 or 3 Gaikwars ’, says the Bombay Gazetteer at page 
135 of Vol. VII, ‘ to recall on his accession all the copper coinage 
of his predecessor and to coin his own coppers \ Here are some 
instances not only of the above but also of the re appropriation 
of coins of other States : — 

33. This is a coin of Ganpatrao restruck by Khanderao. 

34. This is an Indo- Portuguese coin restruck by 
Khanderao. 

35. Bauswara coin rest ruck by Khanderao. 

36. Bhavnagar coin (with ‘ ’) restruck by 

Malharrao. 

37. Coin of the East India Company restruck by Malharrao. 


R. G. Gyani. 















315. Aurangzkb’s Silver Coin Sf Sangamn^r. 

• 

While arranging Aurangzeb’s coins in the Cabinet of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, I found a silver* coin of his 
4cSth regnal year. The mint name, though not complete, is in 
all probability Sangamner ’ which, so *far as 1 am aware, is a 
mint unpublished hitherto. 

On the obverse of the coin the usual couplet of Aurangzeb’s 
silver coins, viz. : 

J r>\e 

is to be seen. 

The legend on its reverse is as under : — 

" — V 

( j )j; 

It measures *85" in diameter and is 17(5 grains in weight. 
The following extract from page 50 of Vol. 22 of the Imperial 
Gazetteer explains its location : — 

‘ Sangamner town is the headquarters of the Taluka of the 
same name in Ahmadnagar district, Bombay, situated in 19' 34' 
North and 74' 13' East, 40 miles North-West of Ahmadnagar 

city \ 

The Mughal occupation of this district lasted from 1636- 
1759. During this rule as it appears from the revenue settle- 
ments of about 1790 (vide Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. VTI, page 738) 
Sangamner was the head of a kaT>of eleven parg^tnas and 
hence must have been important enoughSo possess a local mint. 
Aurangzeb might have struck coins at tiis mint towards the 
latter part of his rule when he had his -Headquarters mostly in 
this part of the country. 

R. G. Gyani. 
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31G. A Portrait-medal of Shah ‘ AL*m II. 

s 

The beautiful portrait-medals which were struek^by the 
Emperor Jahangir in dehan.ee of the law $nd custom of Islam 
have been hunted for high and 4ow throughout ttye Indian 
sub-continent for nearly a century and many a coin-coiiector 
has coveted* a specimen in vain. The ^rarity of these pieces 
is indeed so great that fancy prices have been sometimes paid 
for indifferently artistic imitations of dubious Authenticity. 
It is also worthy of note that though the strenuous and ardent 
search of scores of enthusiasts in # our own times has been 
rewarded by the discovery of many varieties and sub- varieties 
of the monetary issues of the Emperors of Delhi, not a piece 
has been found in any metal exhibiting either on obverse or 
reverse the effigy of any other of the Timurid Emperors of 
Hindustan. In other words, no other descendant of Babur is 
known to have dared to stamp his own image either on gold 
or silver and imitated the example of the bacchanalian and 
free- thinking successor of Akbar. It may be therefore per- 
missible to announce that a portrait-medal of another Mughal 
Padishah has been found. 

This exceedingly interesting ‘ numismatic record ’ was 
brought to me in October last by a Lucknow jeweller who was 
anxious to have the somewhat unusual legend in the obverse 
margin deciphered and elucidated. 



Afc. 

*Si»e ; ] 8 in. 

Weight : 360 grs. 

Obverse : »Bust of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II to left, radi- 
ate, wearing turban with tora f*r jewelled orna- 
ment. 


( 39 N, ) 
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Legend in margin. 

I f r jdhJLq (Xw (JLsiJ I I vr ACmj I If 6 * &A m) jb 

‘ Birth in the year 1140 [H.] ; 

^ Accession to the throne in the year 1173 [H.] ; 

T,he Empire was confirmed in the 12[th year].’ 

Reverse : 

jjlc <fcJl <XjLvj \ \£*SLit £>J 

It is perhaps necessary to make a few remaiks in connection 
with the three events which were, in the eyes of this Emperor, 
so auspicious and important that he thought it advisable or 
necessary to strike an extraordinary Medal with his own Portrait 
to commemorate them. It will be observed that these three 
events — his birth, his accession de jure , and his restoration de 
facto to the throne, — are recorded upon it in true historical 
sequence and correct chronological order. 

We are first told that the Emperor was born in the year 
1140 a.h. It may be therefore pertinent to point out that this 
statement is borne out by the Mughal chronicles. According 
to the Miftdhu-t-tawdrikh , the Prince ‘All Gauhar was born on 
the 17th of Zl-q-‘ad 1140 H., and his mother was the Begam 
Zinat Mahal, better know r n as Lai Kunwar. (Lucknow Litho- 
graph, 1284 H., p. 343, 1. 15.) Vide also Ghulam ‘Ali Khan, 
Shah ‘Alamnama. 

During the latter part of the reign of Alamgir II, the Vazir 
Ghaziu-d-d!n had kept the Prince 4 Ali Gauhar in a sort of open 
arrest in the haveli of ‘Ali Mardan Khan and had even talked 
of immuring him in the fortress or State-prison of Salimgarh. 
At last, he was able to escape and cut his way through the 
cordon of soldiers posted round his residence with a few faithful 
followers. At first he found refuge with Shuja‘u-d-daula, the 
Nawab of Oudh, and afterwards with Muhammad Quli Khan, 
the Governor of Allahabad. ‘Alamgir II was murdered on 
Thursday, the 8th of Bab‘1 II, 1173 H. = 29th November, 1759 
a.c. (Historical Studies, p. 287). It was nearly a month before 
the news reached the Prince at his camp in Bihar and he was 
crowned at the village 1 of Kanauti on Monday, 4th Jumad I, 
1173 H. (24th December, 1759 a.c.). He afterwards issued 
orders that the initial date of his own reign should be reckoned 
from the day following that of his father’s ‘ martyrdom 
but the difference between the actual and official dates is really 
slight and immaterial for the purposes of this article. 

It is common knowledge that his object in going ro the 
Eastern Provinces was to secure a new footing for himseli in 
those parts by wresting Bihar and Bengal from the hands of 
the English who had recently become, by a strange turn of 
fortune, the virtual masters of those territories. But his hopes 
and aspirations in that quarter were doomed to failure. Hi3 
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own armies as well as those of his allies were repeatedly routed 
by those strangers and after a struggle which lasted’ for nearly 
six years, he was ijnder the necessity of retiring to Allahabad 
and residing there as a pensioner of the a if powerful English 
Company. Here, says the historian *Dow, * he kc i *t up the poor 
resemblance of a Court with a few ruined Omfahs, Jhe t 
ragged pensioners of his poverty, wlu * still followed him in* 
hopes of better days and burdened his gratitude, with their 
presence (History of Hindostan, Ed. 1812, II. 355). It, might 
have been, well for him to have remained satisfied with the 
dependent but secure posit son of a pageant Emperor. But he 
was all the while suffering like others of his kind in a similar 
situation from a discontent which is not always ‘ divine ’. He 
never ceased to long for the flesftpots of his old Egypt, and 
when an\* opportunity appeared to present itself of gratifying 
those desires and cherished wishes, there were never wanting in 
his entourage persons who for their own purposes, were only 
too willing to encourage them. 

Meanwhile, Delili and the restricted territory in its proximity 
was virtually governed by Najibu-d-daula, who had manfully 
held his own for a time against the Jat marauders under Suraj 
Mai. But the Mahrattas again made their presence felt in 
Northern India in 1719 a.c., eight years after their defeat at 
Panipat. They soon made themselves masters of the Central 
Dual) and occupied Dehli itself in the winter of 1770-1771 a.c. 
Najibu-d-daula was now- dead and bad been succeeded by his 
son Zabita Khan, who offered little or no resistance to the 
invaders and secured his own safety by retiring to his stronghold 
of Patthargarh in the Bawani Mahal. His flight made it easy 
for the Southrons to negotiate directly with the faineant who 
was only too anxious to be restored to the throne of his fathers. 
And as they were only too ready to acquire under the cover 
of his name a legitimate right or authority to domineer as the 
paramount power in Hindustan, the terms were soon arranged. 
The negotiations were covertly encouraged by Shuja/u-d-daula 
who had his own ends to gain by the Emperor’s withdrawal from 
his territories. The English authorities when consulted, did 
their best to dissuade him from taking the inconsiderate step 
but left him to his own devices when they found that their 
warnings were unwelcome. The result was that he left Allaha- 
bad at some time in the month of May, 1771 A.c.=Muharram- 
Safar 1185 a.h. As the rainy seasoi? came on soon afterwards, 
he had to go into cantonments when he reached Farrukhabad. 
In l\j& camp near that town, he was visited by Mahadji Sindia, 
tlfb terms and conditions of his restoration were finally settled 
and a treaty signed and sealed by the contracting parties. 
On the cessation of the rains, he resumed his journey and the 
slowness of his progress was such that he wfis able to set foot 
in Dehli only on Christmas Day, 1771 a.c. = 18th Ramazan 1185 
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a.h. This^ was the final consummation of his hopes and it 
was thus that after an exile of more than twelve years he 
returned to th& palace of his fathers and took his seat for the 
first tkne on the throne in the Dlwan-i-Khas. 

The words Jl*u leave no room for doubt 

f that the medal was struck to commemorate this most auspicious 
and glorious event o£ his restoration. But we have also to 
note that the event? is said* to have taken place in the 12th 
year of the, reign. Now the 12th year began actually on 4th 
Jumad I, 1184 a.h. (26th August, 1770 a.c. nd terminated 
on 3rd Jumad I, 1185 a.h. (14th August, 1771 a.c.) 
or officially, on 9th Rab‘i II, 1184 H. (2nd August, 1770) and 
8th Rab‘i II, 1185 H. (22nd July, 1771 a.c.). It follows that 
.the medal was probably struck either on the day in May 1771 — 
Muharram-Safar 1185 H. on which he held his la&fc court in 
Allahabad or on the day, some two or three months later, on 
which the treaty was signed and sealed in the Imperial Camp 
near Farrukhabad. I think I ought to say that this historical 
note is mainly based on Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire and 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. 

Andheri , S. H. Hodivala. 

4th January, 19 .? />\ 
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